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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND 

WILLIAM  HOWLEY,  D.D.  F.R.A.S. 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 


Mt  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  indefatigable 
zeal  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  in  advancing  the  study  of  Biblical  criticism 
and  Theological  Literature,  distinguishes  you, 
as  the  individual,  to  whom  I  may  most  appropri- 
ately dedicate  this  Translation  of  Hug's  elaborate 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

I  feel  also  the  greater  confidence  in  availing 
myself  of  your  Lordship's  Permission,  from  the 
conviction,  that  the  Book  itself  is  not  liable  to 
that  charge  of  Infidelity  and  Scepticism,  which 
has  been  so  deservedly  alleged  against  several 
authors  of  the  German  School, — firom  the  per- 
suasion, that  it  is  calculated  to  induce  that 
sober  spirit  of  critical  inquiry,  from  which  the 
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Scriptures  cannot  but  derive  the  most  ui  la- 
lified  advantage, — and  from  the  hope,  that  it 
may  excite  that  taste  for  investigating  antient 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Phraseology,  which  alone 
can  explain  many  Biblical  allusions  and  diffi- 
culties, and  must  necessarily  remove  many  of  the 
frivolous  objections,  which  have  arisen  from  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  Writers. 

Under  these  impressions  I  submit  this  Intro- 
duction to  your  Lordship^s  notice,  as  a  work, 
which  has  successfully  combated  several  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
Sacred  Canon,  which  has  verified  and  elucidated 
important  passages,  which  have  long  been  the 
subjects  of  controversy,  and  irrefiitably  proved 
the  authenticity  of  those  inspired  Writings,  to 
which  our  Church  refers,  as  the  rule  of  its  con- 
duct and  the  basis  of  its  principles. 

I  have,  my  Lord, 

the  honour  to  remain. 
Your  Lordship's  obliged  and  humble  Servant, 

THE  TRANSLATOR. 

St,  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
July  20th,  IS27. 
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Vert  different  ideas  of  the  origin,  nature,  and 
language  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  en- 
tertained by  different  writers,  who  have  investi- 
gated it,  and  in  Germany  in  particular,  they 
seem  to  have  arranged  themselves  into  two 
classes.  Hug,  whose  work  became  first  generally 
known  by  means  of  Cellerier's  very  imperfect 
epitome,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  and 
most  learned  writer  of  that  class,  which  has  op- 
posed itself  to  the  scepticism  and  fanciful  theo- 
ries of  the  other  body  of  German  divines ;  yet, 
as  he  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the  re- 
searches of  his  predecessors,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  furnish  those,  who  may  hereafter  be  desirous 
of  devoting  their  attention  to  the  critical  history 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  brief  outline  of 
Bertholdt's  Introduction,  in  which  the  various 
opinions  of  all  are  comprised.  In  the  course  of 
this  compendium,  but  few  original  observations 
will  be  made,  and  some  things  will  necessarily 
be  repeated,  which  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  work  *. 

*  In  thii  preface  I  have  abstained  from  noticing  the  first  Tolome, 
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Griesbach,  Paulus,  Plank,  Eichhorn,  Hart- 
mann,  Gratz,  and  Bertholdt  have  given  synop- 
tical tables  of  the  parallel  passages  to  be  found 
in  the  Gospels  of  the  three  first  Evangelists, 
which  have  been  considered  as  the  substance 
of  the    wpwevayyzktov  ^.      Some   have    adduced 


because  the  system  of  recensicms,  which  is  perhaps  its  most  valuable 
part,  forms  the  subject  of  Profr.  Scholz's  present  labours,  and  be- 
cause after  the  appearance  of  his  Greek  Testament  and  Prolego- 
mena, I  {MToject  a  woik,  in  which  the  subject  will  be  fully  treated. 
The  first  ydume,  however,  is  very  defective  in  the  history  of  some 
of  the  versions :  the  Armenian  and  Sclavonic  are  but  imperfectly 
examined,  tiie  Malay  and  others  of  later  date  are  entirely  omitted, 
and  an  infinity  of  New  Varioram  readings  might  have  been  pro* 
cured  from  hitherto  uncoUated  Arabic  and  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 

^  Bertholdt  has  transcribed  into  hb  Introduction  the  following  list 
from  Eichhoni. 


KA&K. 


I4UKB. 


MATTHEW. 


1. 

i,  2— 8. 

iu.  1—13. 

iu.  1—12. 

2. 

9—11. 

21,  22. 

13—17. 

3. 

12, 13. 

iv.  1—13. 

iv.  I— 11. 

4. 

14. 

14. 

12, 13. 

6. 

29—34. 

38—41. 

viu.  14—17. 

6. 

40-^. 

T.  12—16. 

2—4. 

7. 

a.  1—12. 

17—26. 

ix.1— 8. 

8. 

13—22. 

27—39. 

9—17. 

9. 

23—28. 

vi.  1-5. 

xii.  1—8. 

10. 

iii.1— 6. 

6—11. 

9—15. 

n. 

7—19. 

12—19. 

iv.  23—25. 

12. 

20—35. 

xi.  14— 23.;»i.  10. 

xii.  20 — 50. 

13. 

31—35. 

riii.  19—21. 

46—60. 

14. 

hr.  1—34. 

4—18. 

xiii.  1—34. 

15. 

35—41. 

22—25. 

viu.  18—27. 

16, 

v.  1—20. 

26—39. 

28—34. 

17. 

22—43. 

41—66. 

ix.  18—26. 

18. 

vi.  7—13. 

«.  1— 6. 

X.  1— 42. 

19. 

14—29. 

7—9. 

xiv.  1—12. 

20. 

30—44. 

10—17, 

13—21. 
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othen,  which  are  Dot  received  into  the  sub* 
joined  catalogue,  because  they  relate  more  to 
minutiae,  than  to  entire  passages. 


MARK, 

21.  viii.  27.;  ix,  1. 

22.  it.  2—9. 

23.  14—29. 

24.  30—33. 

25.  33—37. 

26.  X*  13.  31. 

27.  32—34. 

28.  46—^2. 

29.  xi.  1—10. 

30.  15—17. 

31.  xi.  27. ;  xii.  12. 
92.  xiL  13—27. 

33.  35—37. 

34.  38—40. 

35.  xiii.  1—36. 

36.  xiT.  1,  2. 

37.  10—25. 

38.  26—42. 

39.  43—54. 

40.  66.  XV.  10. 

41.  XV.  11—47. 

42.  xvi.  I,  &c. 


LUKE. 

ix.  18—27. 
28—36. 
37—43. 
43-45. 
46—48. 
xviii.  15—30. 
31—34. 
35—43. 
xix.  29—44. 
45,46. 
XX.  1—19. 
20—40. 
41—44. 
45—47. 
xzi.  5—36. 
xxii.  2. 
3—23. 
39—46. 
47—55. 
xxii.  56.^9  xxiii.  17. 
xxiiu  18 — 56. 
xxiv.  I9  &c. 


KATTHBW. 

xvi.  13—28. 
xvii.  1—13. 

14—31. 
22,  23. 
xviii.  1 — 9. 
xix.  13—30. 
XX.  17—19. 
29—34. 
xxi.  i— 11. 

12—14. 

23—27,    33—46. 
xxii.  15—33. 

41-^t6. 
xxiii.  I,  &c. 
xxiv.  1 — 36. 
xxvi.  1—5. 

14—29. 

30—46. 

47—58. 
xxvi.  69. ;  xxviL  19. 
^  xxvii.  20—66. 
xxviii.  1.  &c. 


Hence  Bertholdt  remarkB,  that  Miyrk  and  Luke  vary  only  twice  in 
the  chrondVogical  ammgement  of  events,  whereas  Matthew  foDows  a 
totally  different  order  aa  ftur  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  diapter.  But 
since,  where  Maik  and  Luke  vary,  (e,  g.  Mark  iii.  31 — 35.  $  Luke 
viii.  19 — ^21. ;  Mark  iv.  1 — 34. ;  Luke  viii.  4—18.)  Mark  agrees 
with  Matthew  (xii.  46 — 50.  xiii.  1 — 34.);  and  since  from  the  four- 
teenth chapter,  Matthew  maintains  an  exact  chronological  harmony 
with  the  other  two,  he  argues,  that  their  agreement  could  not  have 
been  accidental,  but  must  have  originated  in  a  relationship  between 
their  writings :  t.  e.  he  supposes  them  to  have  been  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  Document. 

Eichhom  and  Bertiioldt  enumerate  twelve  instances,  'm  which 
Matthew  and  Mark  coiaeide  in  characteristic  words  and  expressions. 

a2 
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'  Although  several  of  these  are  recapitulated  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  where  they  are  applied  to 

MATTHEW.  MARK. 

1.  iv,  18—21.  i.  14—20. 

2.  xiii.31— 35.  iv.  30—34. 

3.  54—68.  vi.  1—6. 

4.  xiv.  22.;  xvi.  12.  vi.  45. ;  vii.  31. ;  viii.  1—26. 

5.  xix.  1—12.  X.  1—12. 

6.  XX.  20^28.  35—45 

7.  xxi.  17—22.  xi.  11—14.  19—26. 

8.  xxii.  34—40,  xii.  28—34. 

9.  xxvi.  6—13.  xiT.  3—9. 

10.  59—68.  55^65. 

11.  xxvii.  15 — 18.  XV.  6—10. 

12.  28—31.  17—20. 

These  are  commoiv  to  Matthew  and  MarV  alone ;  with  the  exception 
of  No.  3,  they  also  stand  in  each  in  the  same  historical  connection^ 
These  writers  adduce,  likewise,  five  examples,  in  which  Marie  and 
Luke  agree,  although  pot  with  exactly  the  same  verb^  coincidence. 

MARK,  LUKE. 

1.  i.21— 28.  .4v.  31— 37. 

2.  35—39.  42—44. 

3.  iii.  7—19.  vi.  12—16. 

4.  iv.  21— 29.  viii.  16-^18, 

5.  xii.  41—44.  xxi.  1 — 4. 

In  addition  to  these,  they  cite  fourteen  passages,  in  which  Matthew 
and  Luke  correspond,  although  in  most  of  them,  there  is  no  verbal 
analogy*  and  although  they  difier  in  the  order  of  events.  They  dc- 
lluce  the  correspondence  ftom  the  narratives  collectively. 

MATTHEW.  LUKB. 

1.  iv.  l,&c.  iv.  1,  &c. 

2.  V.  l,&c.  vi.  20,  &c 

3.  viii.  5—13.  vii.  1—10, 

.      4.         19—22.  ix.  57^62. 

5.  ix.  37,  38.  X.  2. 

6.  xi.  2^19.  vii.  13—35. 

7.  20—30.  X.  13—15.  21, 22. 
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£he  illustration  of  different  arguments,  and  to  the 
substantiation  of  inferences  directly  opposed  to 
those  drawn  by  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt^  Hug 
has  added  other  coincidences,  which  seem  to 
have  escaped  these  indefatigable  investigators 
of  the  Sacred  Text.  Some  are  doubtless  es^ 
tablished  on  no  better  foundation  than  the 
fancy  :  others,  however,  are  so  strong  andclear,» 
that  we  are,  as  it  were,  constrained  to  sub- 
scribe to  Hug's  opinion,  that  the  later  Evtm- 
gelists  saw  the  writings  of  the  preceding; 
But  this  analogy  between  the  three  firsfe 
Canonical  Gospels  has  been  solved  in  three 
ways, — from  the  similarity  of  oral  traditions, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  them, — or,  from^ 
their  reciprocal  dependence  upon  each  other, — 
ot  from  their  dependence  on  a  common  source. 
The  arguments,  by  which  Ec^ermann  has  at- 
tempted to  corroborate  the  first  hypothesis,  have 
been  partially  discussed  by  Hug :  he  conceived, 
like  Herder,  the  existence  of  an  oral  or  tradi- 
tional Gospel,  in  which  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
were  preserved,  and  imagined  Matthew  to  have 
written  the  principal  parts  of  it  in  Aramasan. 
Hence,  he  accounts  for  the  similarity,  by  sup* 

MATTHEW.  LUKEi 

8.  xii.  27,  28.  30.  *i.  19,  20.  23. 

9.  38—45.  24—32. 

,  10.  ziii.  33.  2uii.  20.  24. 

11.  4—6. ;  xiv.  23—26.        xi.  46—53.  39—42.  47— 5L 
.28,29.31—36. 

12.  xxiii.  37— 39«  xiii.  34, 35. 

13.  xxiv.  45—51.  xii.  42—48, 

14.  XXV.  14-30.  xix.  11—28, 
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poffling  Maiic  and  Luke  to  have  collected 
the  materials  of  their  Gospels  at  Jerusalem, 
which  existing  in  this  oral  Gospel  could  not  but 
have  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  narrative 
of  Matthew.  Thus,  whilst  he  satisfies  himself 
respecting  the  cause  of  their  verbal  coincidence, 
he  argues,  that  they  wrote  their  separate  works, 
entirely  independent  of  each  other  \ 

This  hypothesis  Bertholdt  has  refiited.  Some 
of  the  Fathers  were  also  of  opinion,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding Evangelists  harmonized  their  accounts, 
as  much  as  possible,  with  those  of  the  preceding. 
"  Yet  it  is  not  enough  to  show,  that  Mark  used 
Matthew  or  Luke,  or  that  Luke  used  Matthew 
or  Mark,  or  that  Matthew  used  Mark  or  Luke, 
as  a  source :  for  in  some  Sections  only  two  of 
the  Evangelists  agree,  which  Sections  are  want- 
ing in  the  third.'^  Therefore,  though  the  latter 
may  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Documents 
of  their  Predecessors,  they  must  also  have  had 
access  to  sources  unappropriated  by  them.  The 
question,  however,  whether  the  one  made  use 
of  the  other,  has  been  so  amply  examined  by 
almost  every  writer  on  the  subject,  and  forms  so 
considerable  a  proportion  of  Hug's  researches, 
that  we  cannot  enter  into  ihefull  detail,  without 
repeating  arguments  ^^  which  have  been  already 
produced. 

*  Eckennann's  E^lanmg  aller  dunklen  Stellen  des  N.  Test. 

'  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  epitomize  Bertholdt.  He  argues,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  questioa,  agaittst  the  idea  of  Matthew  having  used 
Mark,  from  the  more  accurate  representation  of  several  Histories  in 
the  latter. 
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The  third  hypothesis,  that  each  extracted  hk 
accounts  from  a  common  written  source,  seems 

Matt.  vin.  18—97.  AfeA  iv.  33 — 43. 

ix.  18—26.  ▼.  22—43. 

From  the  variations  between  them,  which  disprove  the  assumption, 
e.g. 

MatUiii.  11.;  Marie  i.  7.;  (Luke  iii.  16.)  \voai  top  2^iTa(wbicb 
is  absurd,  because  the  allusion  is  the  same). 

From  the  great  historical  and  chronological  difierence  m  their  ph 
lations  of  facts. 

Matt  viii.  28 — 34.  Mark  v.  1—20. 

XX.  29—34.  X.  46—62. 

xxi.  1 — 11.  xi«  1— la 

From  those  sections,  which  have  a  different  arrangement  in  the  two 
Gospels,  having  no  agreement  in  words. 

Matt.  viii.  14—17.;  iv.  23—25. ;  viii.  18—27.  28—34. ;  ix.  18— 
26. ;  x.,1— 42. ;  xiv.  1 — 12. ;  compared  with 
Mark  i.  29—34. ;  iii.  7—12. ;  iv.  35— vi.  29. 


He  proves  that  Matthew  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with 
Luke's  Oospd,  from  the  different  relations  of  things  observable  on  a 
comparison  of  the  two,  which  are  yet  too  trivial  and  unimportant  to 
be  regarded  as  corrections :  whereas,  if  these  passages  be  regarded 
as  omissions,  they  would  depreciate  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the  dia- 
racter  of  a  work  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Luke  vi.  44.  Matt  vii.  16. 

vii.  3.  viii.  5. 

xii.  6.  X.  29. 

The  examples  of  minute  accuracy  in  the  one,  and  of  carelessness  in 
the  other  are  proofs  to  the  contrary. 

LukevL  17.  Matt  v.  i. 
xi.  14.  xii.  22. 

xviii.  35.  XX.  29. 

xi.  39—50.  xxiii.  23—36. 

xxiii.  39.  xxvii.  44. 

xxiv.  4.  xxviii.  2. 

There  are  not  only  such  very  great  and  important  deviations,  but 
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to  have  been  the  idea  of  E^piphanius,  which  John 
Clericus,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (Amst. 

such  direct  contradictions  between  the  Qospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  that  eren  supposing  Matthew  to  have  been  better  informed,  in 
many  particulars,  we  cap  scarcely  conceive  him  to  have  been  the  cor- 
rector and  emendator,  because  he  no  where  implies  it  in  the  remotest 
degree,  and  because  he  would  thus  have  exem];^ified  a  moderation 
towards  Luke,  which  could  only  be  expected  from  a  man  of  the 
highest  cultivation  and  finest  feelings,  which,  however,  would  have 
been  utterly  irreconcileable  with  his  object  of  rejecting  unauthentic 
relations. 

Matt.  V.  a.  Luke  vi.  20. 

▼iii.  28—^4.  viii.  26—39. 

ix.  16.  V.  36. 

X.  32.  xii.  8. 

xviii.  12.  XV,  4. 

XX.  29 — 34.  ^viii.  35,  Sec. 

xxi./ 1 — 1 1 .  xix.  29—44. 

xxi.  34.36.  XX.  10,  11. 

XXV.  15. 20.  22.  25.  xix.  13. 16.  18. 20. 

xxvi.  57.  59.  xxii.  66. 

Had  Matthew  consulted  the  Gospel  of  Lnke,  he  must  intentionaUj 
have  suppressed  many  of  his  historical  and  chronological  assertions. 

MatUiii.  17.  Lukeiii.23. 

ix.  18.  viii.  41,  42. 

xi.  2.  vii.  18. 

xxvi.  17.  xxii.  8. 

xxvii.  57,  xxiii.  50. 

iii.  1.  iii.  1,  2. 

Had  Matthew  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  there  could  not 
have  been  much,  which  was  more  obscure  and  imperfect  in  his  Gospel, 
than  in  the  other. 

Matt.  vi.  26.  Luk  xii.  24. 

viii.  14—17.  iv.  38—44. 

ix,l-8.  v.  17— 26. 

ix,9— 17.  V.  27— 29. 

X.34.  xii.  51. 

xii.  1.  vi.  1. 

xvii.  14.  ix.  37. 
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171&  p.  429.)9  more  boldly  asserted.  The  ori- 
ginal  language,  however,  of  this  source,  has  been 
the  point  chiefly  controverted. 

Matt.  xix.  16.  Luke  xviii.  18. 

xxvi.  14.  18.  69.  73.  xxu.  4.  10.  56.  59. 

xx?ii.  1 1.  20.  37.  xxiii.  2. 19. 38. 

If  a  verbal  harmony  exists  in  the  forty-two  parallel  sections  of  all 
three  Gospels,  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  same  will  also  con- 
stantly be  found  between  Mark  and  Luke ;  but  in  proportion  as  Mark 
and  Luke  do  not  verbally  harmonize  with  each  other,  so  Matthew 
differs  from  Luke  in  expression.  He  then  proves,  in  a  series  of  argii- 
ments,  that  the  verbal  harmony  will  not  shew  Matthew  to  have  made 
use  of  Luke. 

The  words  are  often  so  different  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  same  facts,  that  it  cannot  be  assumed,  that  Matthew 
derived  any  thing  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

Matt.  xxi.  2. 7.  Mark  xi.  2.  Luke  xix.  30. 


Respecting  the  question,  whether  Mark  used  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew? he  inquires,  if  it  were  so,  how  could  Mark  have  ventured  to 
have  placed  tiie  events  in  another  chronological  order,  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  Gospel  X 

Mark  i.  vi.  Matt.  iii.  xiii.  and  in  several  other 

instances  before  cited. 

If  MariL  had  used  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  a  sourcev  he  would 
have  followed  the  singular  method  of  entirely  omitting  the  greater 
part,  of  admitting  one  part,  but  of  describmg  it  much  more  circum- 
stantially and  expressly,  and  of  transferring  into  his  Gospel  another 
part  quite  defectively  and  imperfectly.  That  which  Mark  has  lessi 
than  Matthew,  may  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded ;  but  his  Gospel 
is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an  Epitome  of  Matthew,  for  he 
often  details  more  copious  accounts,  as  in  v.  23 — 53. ;  ix.  14—49. 
Mark*s  omission  of  many  circumstances  necessary  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject,  evinces  that  he  had  no  such  a  plan.. 

Mark  iii.  34.  Matt.  xii.  49. 
vi.  10.   .  X.  11. 

vii.  17.  XV.  15. 

viii.  21.  xvi.  12. 
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This  question  has  of  late  years  idtracted  the 
att^iticm  of  the  Continental  scholars,  and  has 


Mark  xiv.  1 1 .  Matt.  xxvi.  1 5. 

xiv.  67.  xxvi.  60. 

XV.  1.  xxvii.  2. 

xiv.  28. ;  xvi.  7.  xxviiL  16. 

The  essential  Tariations  which  are  perceived  here  and  there,  be- 
tween the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  do  not  authorize  the  notion, 
that  the  latter  was  the  basis  of  the  former. 

Matt  iv.  1 8—22.  Mark  iii.  1 3—21 . ;  ix.  9.  &c. 

xii.  22,  &c.  iiL  20,  &c. 

iv.  2.  i.  13. 

xvi.6.  viii.  15. 

X.  10.  vi.  8. 

xvi.  24.  viii.  34. 

xvii.  23.  ix.  32. 

xviii.  1*  ix.  33. 

XX.  30.  X.  46. 

xxvi.  72.  xiv.  72. 

xxviii.  28.  xv.  17. 

xxvii.  28.  XV.  36. 

xxvin.  8.  xvi.  8. 

xxviii.  9.  xvi.  9. 

Certain  variations  of  expression  occur,  which  render  it  extremely 
improbable,  that  Mark  composed  his  Gospel  from  that  of  Matthew. 

Maik  i.  7.  Matt  iii.  1 1. 

IV.  23.  ix.  18. 

He  then  condudes,  that  in  the  sections  common  to  all  three  Evan- 
gelists, Mark  only  veiball  j  agrees  with  Matthew,  where  diere  is  also  a 
verbal  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Luke;  but  tliat  if  Matthew 
and  Luke  differ  in  words,  Mark  and  Matthew  also  diftr. 


The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  Mark  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  which  he  conceives  equally  improbable.    Because, 

Although  sometimes  a  verbal  agreement  is  evident  between  the  two 
Gospels  in  those  sections  which  are  common  to  them,  yet  they  are 
at  other  times  distinct  from  each  other  in  words. 
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been  escamined  by  Eichhom  witli  on  indefati* 
gable  perseverance.    The  jMrevalent  opinion  has 

In  the  sections  common  to  all  three  Gospels,  a  verbal  agreement 
subsists  between  Mark  and  Luke  (Mark  x.  15. ;  Luke  zriii.  17., 
merely  being  excepted)  only  where  Uie  narrati?es  in  Mark  and  Luke 
are  not  amplified  by  additions. 

In  those  sections,  which  merely  Mark  and  Luke  have  in  common, 
and  which  are  no  where  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (Mark  i. 
23 — 26. ;  Luke  iv.  33—35.  alone  being  excepted)  no  rerbal  harmony 
also  is  found. 

If  Mark  had  extracted  materials  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  or  even 
known  it,  the  Prologue  of  the  latter  must  have  forced  him  to  have  re- 
marked, that  his  OMm  writbg  was  not  to  be  classed  among  those  un- 
credited  Diegeses  of  the  Actions  and  Doctrinal  Discourses  of  Jesus, 
which  existed  before  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  For  he  narrates  in  his 
Gospel  much  that  is  absolutely  wanting  to  Luke,  and  much  in  a  diffe- 
rent and  even  contradictory  manner. 

Marki.  14—20.;  iv.  30—34.;  vi.  1— 6.  45— 66. ;  viL  1—37.; 
viii,  1 — ^26. 

In  Mark  and  Luke  some  accounts  occur  differing  in  facts,  which 
occasionally  amount  even  to  contradictions. 

Mark  ii.  23—28.  Luke  vi.  1—5. 

iii.  20—35.  xi.  14—23. ;  xii.  10. 

viii.  27. ;  ix.  1.  ix.  15—27. 

ix.  30—38.  ix.  43—45. 

X.  46—52.  xviii.  35—43. 

xiv.  55 — 65*  xxii.  65—71. 

xvi.  1.  xxiii.  56. ;  xxiv.  1. 

That  Mark  sboukl  have  been  silent  respecting  that,  which  he  had 
extracted  from  Luke,  thai  he  should  have  omitted  essential  parts  of 
the  historical  narrations,  is  inciedible,  and  afifbrds  a  valid  proof 
against  the  idea  of  his  having  used  the  Gospdof  Luke^asasoaroe. 


xxiv.  50. 

Mark  xiv.  47. 

xxii.  8. 

xiv.  13. 

viii.  45. 

V.  31. 

If  Mark  had  used  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  a  source,  be  would  have. 
aiRcnrded  the  singular  example  of,  at  one  time,  superfluously  amplifying 
his  source,  and  ocea«ionally  (Mark  ii.  23—28. ;  Luke  vi.  1—^)  of 
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been  against  its  composition  in  Greek,  and  in 
favour  of  its  composition  in  the  Palestinian  or 

evea  amplifying  it  incorrectly ;  and,  at  another,  of  rendering  it  ob- 
scure and  unavailable,  by  the  omission  of  many  important  interme- 
diate circumstances,  or  defective  by  a  planless  epitome  of  it 

Luke  zviii.  18.  Mark  x.  17. 

xix.  33.  xi.  5. 

iii.  I.  i.  I. 

V.  27.  ii.  13. 

vi.  1.  ii.  13. 

vi.  6 — 11.  iii.  6. 

vi.  12—19.  iii.  7—19. 

ix.  1.  vi.  7. 

xxi.  20.  xiii.  14. 

xxii.  59.  xiv.  70. 

Variations  in  expression  occur  between  Mark  and  Luke,  which 
have  no  foundation  in  the  matter  itself,  and  cannot  have  originated 
in  Mark  using  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  a  source. 

Luke  XX.  9.  Mark  xti.  I. 

Mark  could  not,  in  this  instance,  have  used  Matthew,  because  he 
(at  xxi.  33.)  makes  mention  of  one  parable  only. 


From  hence  he  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  inquiry,  whether 
Luke  used  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  a  source  ?  which  he  disproves^ 
because. 

If  Luke  had  only  even  known  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  it  might 
be  expected,  that  he  would  have  mentioned  it  in  the  Prologue  to  his 
Gospel. 

Since  Luke  was  desirous  of  delivering  a  perfect  account  of  all 
(rdtri  i.  3.)  the  Memorabilia  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,  he  certainly  ad- 
mitted all,  that  he  found  in  credible  sources  :  and  if  he  had  had  the* 
Gospel  of  Matthew  among  his  sources,  he  would  not  have  omitted 
in  his  Gospel  so  much  of  that,  which  stands  in  Matthew,  and  which 
was  in  some  degree  calculated  to  have  caused  Luke  eagerly  to  have 
appropriated  it,  in  promotion  of  his  particular  design.  Thus^  Matthew 
has  not  only  related  important  miracles  (ix.  27 — 34. ;  xii.  15 — 21. ; 
xxi.  17 — 22.)  and  other  occurrences  not  devoid  of  moment  (xvii.  24^— 
27. ;  xxvi.  6 — 13. ;  xxvii.  28 — 31.)  which  Luke  has  passed  over,  but 
very  many  Doctrinal  Discourses  also,  especially  Parables  and  morale 
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Aramaean  Dialect.  For  although  the  *  Greek  was 
known  in  the  principal  cities  of  Palestine,  and 

Sentences,  which  Luke  either  has  not,  or  has  not  expressed  with  the 
circumstantiality  and  fubess  of  Matthew. 

xiii.  31 — 35. ;  xxii.  34 — 40. ;  xiiL  24 — 30. ;  xviii.  10 — 35. ;  xx. 
1-    16. ;  xxii.  1—14. ;  xxiii.  1—39. ;  xxv.  1—13.,  31 — 46. 

Cf. 

Matt  V.  1.— vii.  29.  Luke  xi.  1 — 4. ;  xii.  22 — 32. ;  vi.  37— 

42.  ;xi.  9— 13.;  vi.  47— 49. 
ix.  35. ;  X.  42.  ix.  1 — 6. 

xii.  33 — 45.  xi.  17^26. 

Yet  Luke  gives  us  to  understand  (ix.  51. — xviii.  14.)  that  he  prin- 
cipally directed  his  attention  to  form  a  collection  of  the  parabolical 
Sayings,  moral  Sentences,  and  didactical  Discourses  of  Jesus. 

In  the  42  sections  common  to  all  three  Evangelists,  no  veibal 
harmony  is  any  where  discovered  between  Luke  and  Matthew,  ex- 
cepting where  Matthew  and  Mark  verbally  harmonize.  He  has,  how- 
ever, omitted  some,  in  which  Matthew  and  Mark  thus  harmonize : 

Matt.  iv.  12.  17—21.  Mark  i.  14—20. 

xiv.  22 — xvi.  12.  vi.  45— vii.  31. ;  viii.  1—26. 

xix.  1—12.  X.  1—12. 

XX.  20—28.  X.  35—45. 

If  Luke  had  been  acquainted  with  Matthew's  Gospel,  he  would 
not  very  well  have  exemplified  the  accuracy  and  care,  with  which  he 
assures  us,  that  he  availed  himself  of  his  sources,  because  he  would 
thus  have  detailed  much  in  a  manner  inferior  to  Matthew, 

^^  Luke  vi.  6—11.  Matt  xii.  9—14. 

Much,  less  explicitly  and  determinately, 

4^»  Luke  ill.  7,  Matt.  iii.  7. 

'^     V.  12.  viii.  1. 

'^fK    vi.  14.  32.  X.  2. ;  v.  46. 

(V    viii*  21.  •  xii.  49. 

V    ix.  4.  X.  11. 

f)^^  UV  ix.  67^  ^^  viii.  19. 

xi.  15.  29,  30.  xii.  24.  38.  40. 

^  xix.  45.  xxi.  12. 

*  Bertholdt,p.  1175. 
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most  of  the  Apostles  may  have  been  occasioiiaUy 
necessitated  to  speoJc  it,  yet  the  common  Ian* 

•*^ 

Luke  XX.  20.  Matt  xxii.  16. 

f^   xxii.  1.  6.  40.  46.  54.  xxvi.  2.  15. 36.  40.  57. 

Much  iuconectly, 

Luke  vi.  12—19.  Matt  iv.  23—25. 

He  would  also  thus  hare  indulged  himself  in  several  important 
variations  from  the  narratives  of  Matthew, 

Luke  iv.  1—13.  Matt.  iv.  1—11. 

ix.  18—27.  xvi.  13.  28. 

ix.  43.  45.  XX.  1.19. 

and  in  some  representations  of  things  even  contradictory  to  Matthew, 


Luke  V.  12. 

MaU 

.  viii.  1. 

V.27. 

ix.9. 

vi.  16. 

X.  3. 

vi.29.^ 

V.40. 

viiL  27. 

viii.  28. 

xi.  13.  ^ 

vii.  11. 

xi.42. - 

xxiii.  23. 

xvu.  4.  • 

xviii.  22. 

xviii.  35-42. 

XX.  29—34. 

XX.  24. 

xxii.  19. 

xxii.  58,  59.  ,ia\^ 

xxvi.  7.  73. 

XXIV.  4.  10. 

xxviii.  2.  1. 

xii.  10.    « 

xiL25. 

xxii.  18.  «^  ^ 

xxvi.  29. 

xvii.  1, 2. 

xviii.  1—6. 

And  Luke  would  in  this  case  have  purposely  omitted  all  the  cita- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  found  in  Matthew  (i.  22. ; 
ii.  15.  17. ;  viii.  17. ;  xii.  18. ;  xiii.  14.  35. ;  xv.  4.';  xxvi.  56, ;  xxvii. 
9.  35,  &c.)  which  does  not  accord  with  his  ordinary  application  of 
the  Old  Testament 


He  now  enters  on  the  last  question,  whether  Luke  could  have 
made  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  ?  which  he  equally  disproves,  he- 
cause, 

If  the  Gospel  of  Mark  had  heen  among  the  sources  used  hy 
Luke,  it  would  assuredly  have  belonged  to  those  writings,  which  (as 
Maik  was  known  to  have  been  Peter's  companion  for  several  yeuv) 
he  must  have  accounted  the  most  credible :  and  he  must  have  trans- 
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guage  of  Jesus  aiid  his  Apostles  was  the  Anr 
mmaikf  and  at  the  early*  period  to  which  this 


ferred  into  bis  own  production  all  that  the  Gospel  of  Marie  contained. 
But,  that  this  Ib  not  the  case  is  evident  fin>m 

Mark  i.  14—20. ;  vr.  30—34. ;  vi.  1—6.  46. ;  vii.  31.  32—37.; 
▼iii.  1—21.22—26.;  x.  1—12.36—45.;  xi.  11—14.  19—26.; 
xii.  28—34. ;  xiv.  3—9. 55S5. ;  xv.  6 — 10. 17—20. ;  which  he  has 
omitted. 

Luke  would  in  this  case  very  often  have  permitted  himself  to  difier 
from  the  accounts  of  Mark,  and  occasionally  even  directly  to  contra- 
dict them,  which  is  inadmissible. 


Luke  ir.  42. 

Marie 

i.  36. 

vL  16. 

iiu  18. 

viii.  31. 

V.  10. 

viii,  39. 

▼.20. 

yiii*42. 

▼.23. 

ix.  18. 

▼iiL  27. 

XTiii,  36. 

X.46. 

XX.  1-^19. 

xi.  27— xii.  12. 

xxii.  58. 

xiv.  69. 

xxii.  61. 

%xr.  30.  68.  72. 

xxiL  67.  70, 

71. 

xiv.  60.  63. 

xxiii.  36. 

XV.  29. 

xxir.  4. 

XYU  6. 

Luke  would  ha^e  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  with  great 
carelessness,  since  he  would  have  related  whole  histories  much 
more  out  of  order  and  more  imperfectly  (Luke  ^iii.  41 — 56. ;  Mark 
▼.  22—46.)  than  Mark,  and  in  many  individual  instances  by  the 
omission  of  illustrative  circumstances  (Luke  vi.  1 — 6. ;  Mark  ii.  23 — 
28. ;  Luke  viii.  22 — 25.;  Mark  iv.  36 — 41.)  and  by  the  choice  of 
indefinite  expressions  and  maccurate  representations,  he  would  have 
rendered  the  facts  much  more  obscure,  than  they  are  ni  Mark. 

Luke  ▼•  17.  Mark  iL  1. 

▼.  27.  ii.  13. 

▼i.  10.  iii.  6. 

▼iii.  8.  iv.  8. 

▼iii.  22.  !▼.  36. 

▼iiL  33.  ▼.  13. 

ix.  1.  ▼i.  7. 

it.  6.  ▼!.  13. 
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original  Document  is  referred,  it  is  most  impro- 
bable, that  any  disciple  or  follower  of  Jesus  ^ 
would  have  sufficiently  known  Greek  to  have 
been  able  to  write  it.  The  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Syntax,  adds 
force  to  this  idea.  Josephus  ( Antiq.  Jud.  Prooem.) 

Luke  ix.  15.  Mark  ?i.  39. 

ix.  28.  ix.  2. 

ix.  37.  ix.  14. 

ix.  46.  ix.  33. 

xviii.  31.  X.  32. 

xviii.  40.  X.  49. 

xxi.  7.  xiii.  3. 

xxiii.  26.  XV.  21. 

xxiii.  53.  XV.  46. 

In  the  sections  peculiar  to  all  three  Evangelists,  a  verbal  harmony 
is  often  remarked  between  Luke  and  Mark,  where  it  is  observed  be- 
tween Mark  and  Matthew ;  but  if  in  these  sections,  Mark  and  Luke 
have  additions,  or  if  both  state  something  which  Matthew  has  not, 
the  verbal  agreement  between  them  is  very  rarely  found. 

If  Luke  had  used  the  Gospel  of  Maik  as  a  source,  would  it  not 
sometimes  imperceptibly  have  insinuated  into  his  work  one  of  the 
peculiar  or  favorite  (Kpa/3/3aroy,  eirdvc,  ci^dewc)  expressions  of  Mark  ? 


For  the  greater  part  of  these  remarks,  Bertholdt  is  indebted  to 
Eichhom,  although  he  has  more  advantageously  applied  them  to  his 
subject.  Into  such  a  brief  compendium,  as  the  compass  of  a  note 
permits,  the  elucidation  of  the  passages,  which  are  cited,  coidd  not 
be  introduced :  without  it  indeed  some  of  his  arguments  may  not  be 
perceptible^  especially  those  which  argue  from  the  context  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Evangelists.  Thb  synoptical  survey,  however, 
b  sufficient  to  show  the  different  points  of  view,  from  which  Hug  and 
himself  have  exam'med  the  subject. 

'  Pfannkuche  iiber  die  Palastinensische  Laudessprache,  in  dem 
zeitalter  Jesu  Christi  und  der  Apostel,  in  Eichhom's  All.  B.  B.  8. 
S  367.  Paulus,  Verosimilia  de  Judceis  Palestinensibus,  Jetii  etiam 
atque  Apostolis  non  Aramse&  dialecto  sol&,  sed  Grseci  quoque  Ara- 
maizante  locutis.    -P.  i.  1 1. 
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2.)  aflfords  to  us  a  proof^  that  it  was  an  unusual 
thing  for  a  Jew  to  write  a  book  in  Greek :  apd 
many  critics  have  imagined,  that  the  three  Gos- 
pels internally  betray  evidences  of  not  having 
been  derived  from  a  Greek  source.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  inconclusive  argument,  because  the 
native  idiom  of  the  writers  would  naturally  have 
some  efiect  on  every  language,  in  which  they 
might  write. 

It  has,  notwithstanding,  been  contended,  that 
the  variation  of  expression  in  the  detail  of  the 
same  facts,  in  the  same  succession  of  ideas,  and 
in  the  arrangement,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
interchange  of  synonyms  and  phrases,  both  of 
which  are  frequently  remarked  in  a  collation 
of  the  parallel  relations  of  the  three  Evangelists, 
is  a  pha^nomenon,  which  necessarily  excludes 
the  admission  of  a  Greek  source  having  been 
used  by  them.  These  (Bertholdt  maintains)  could 
not  have  been  accidental. 

It  is,  moreover, '  urged,  that  there  are  vari- 


«  Among  these.  Matt.  iii.  11.;  Mark  i.  7. ;  Luke  iii.  16.  are  quoted, 
where  the  original  term  is  presumed  to  have  been  l[*yv  b\Wt2f?, 
which  Matthew  correctly  translated,  but  Mark  and  Luke  understand- 
ing the  root  bpV  to  mean  to  loose,  or  take  off,  (Targ.  Prov.  xxv.  20.) 
interchanged  the  term  with  the  phrase  X'TV  ^2Uttf  K*llt^,  (Deut.  xxv. 
9.;  Jonath.)— Matt  iii.  16. ;  Mark  i.  10.;  Luke  iii.  21. —The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  former  and  Luke  is  explained  by  the  hy- 
podiesis,  that  the  Aramsean  verb  was  rhv,  which  was  incorrecUy 
written  H^  in  Luke*s  MS.,  or  that  Luke  mistook  the  y  for  the  y.—* 
Matt.  iii.  16. ;  Mark  i.  10. ;  Luke  iii.  21.— here  the  original  is  conj^- 
tured  to  have  been  t^y)>  epjD  HttHUpi  HTm  n/mjl,  where  Luke  inter- 

VOL.  I.  b 
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aticms  in  the  three  Evangelists  in  expreasioQ^ 
and  even  in  facts,  which  can  only  be  explained 

Ixeted  VfO  in  its  fuU  acceptation, and  the  otheredeemed  it  pleona8tic»ai 
i%  often  is  after  particles  of  comparison,  like  the  corresponding  He- 
brew  D2tV  in  Ex.  xxiv.  10. — Matt  iz.  18. ;  Luke  yiii.  42. ;  Mark  v. 
23.— JVrO  KJWn  ^JT)1  for  JTD  (Gen.  xx.  3.,  &c.  &c.)  often 
means  moribundui :  but  Matthew  and  Maik  accepted  /fD  as  to  &t 
dead.— M9A  xi.  1—10. ;  Luke  xix.  29—44. ;  Matt  xxi.  1—1 1 :  in 
the  Aramean  text  only  one  HlOn,  ovoc»  was  mentioned,  which 
Matthew  rendered  mV  KIDTT,  (Cf.  Job  xi.  12.;  Jud.  x.  4. ;  xii.  13., 
dec.)  perhaps  with  reference  to  its  age — an  ignorant  transcriber  in- 
serting the  ^  would,  therefore,  easily  cause  the  mistake. — Matt,  x,  9.; 
Luke  ix.  3. ;  Mark  vi.  8  :  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which 
adheres  the  closest  to  the  original  document,  it  may  have  been 

m  KMW  pB  K^  MfTTiHa  nb2  t^  ^0^7  v^  ipv\- 

Luke  and  the  Translator  of  Matthew<:onsidered  "TTTas  the  articulus  in- 
dejinitivus,  and  incorrectly  deemed  p9  K^K  to  be  no<  even :  but  Mark 
considered  in  as  onfy,  alone,  and  p8  HTM,  as  an  exclusive  for- 
mulary implying  except. — Mark  xiii.  21. ;  Luke  xxi*  8. ;  Matt  xxir. 
26. :  the  words  in  the  Eastern  Arameean  dialect  were  RnniD  in 
plateis  and  pTVTTH^  in  conclavibus :  the  former  the  Translator  mis- 
took for  imi  lf»irfu>c>  between  which  and  ro/ucocc  there  is  no  Antithesis. 
Mtttxxvii.24;  MariLxv.23:  probably  the  original  wofds  were  mOTl 
IHV32  D^bn  ^ne  mixed  with  myrrh ;  now,  if  in  the  Aramaean  copy 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  whence  the  present  Greek  text  is  derived, 
the  Translator  mistook  the  y  for  the  1  and  the  *)  for  the  \  reading 
KTyD2  19^  VCOSn  vinegar  mixed  with  gall,  the  difference  is  ex- 
plained.— Matt  xxvi.  47. ;  Mark  xiv.  43. ;  Luke  xiii.  47.  52.  the 
Aramaean  words  may  have  been  ^fSTH  iTIxh  \*IM^  JDtt^  lOW 

H^aW  ^  /Vaa  R^nO  K^JDDI  1^2121  K^^rO— which  are  suffi- 
t: 

ciently  indefinite  to  be  understood  m  either  way. — Matt.  vi.  11.; 

h\ke  xi.  3.  dproc  lirww^ioc   may  have  be«i   ^nVTin  WOH?: 

—in    the    Gospel   of   the    Nasaweans,  THO    is   substituted    for 

Vnmrr-— Matt  xx.  25. ;    Marie  x.  42. ;    Luke    »xu.  25 :    the 

words,  from  which  Luke  translated,  were  probably,  ^VP  ''Tp/IH 

pna  IW^ttn  yron  :  probaWy  Luke  mcorrecUy  read  fTOTT  for 

pWl.— Matt  xxi.  33. ;  Luke  xx.  9. ;  Mark  xii.  1. :  yet  in  Maik 

only  one  parable  follows,     vhm  stood  in  the  Aramnan :  Matthew 

and  Luke  pronounced  it  vhrp,  but  Mark  eithor  pronounoed  it 

vhrOf  w  in  Syriac,  or  hastily  read  it  J^^JID— Mark  xvi.  1.;  Luke 
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by  referring  them  to  an  original  Aramaic  text. 
But  this  postulate  is  no  more  necessary,  than  the 
preceding,  and  tor  a  very  similar  reason,  vis. 
that  the  verbal  accounts,  which  the  two  latter 
might  have  received  of  these  particulars,  were 
most  probably  delivered  in  Aramcean,  conse-* 
quently  the  same  result  would  follow,  without 
the  supposition  of  a  written  Gospel  or  Bio- 
graphy  of  our  Saviour. 

Various  opinions  have  likewise  been  indulged, 
respecting  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew :  some 
inclining  to  the  idea  that  he  hims^  may  have 
translated  it  from  his  Aramaic  copy,  with  cer- 
tain alterations  and  additions,  or  that  an  un- 
known person  may  have  done  so  after  his  death, 
— ^that,  THAt  in  which  Mark  and  Luke  are 
more  copious  than  him,  may  have  been 
derived  partly  from  other  smaller,  and  partly 
from  the  same  Diegeses, — also  that  that,  which 
each  of  them  has  in  common  with  the  present 
Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew,  may  have  flowed 
from  those  individual  Diegeses,  which  Matthew 
used  in  preparing  the  Greek  edition  of  hia 

xjof.  1.;  Matt,  xxyiii.  1.;  (Cf.  Johnxx.  l.)^NM03  was  ia  llut 
Aramean  original :  and,  it  ia  well  known,  that  ^i  has  referent 
both  to  KDD^  *J  W  and  to  11^/n^^ftnt  the  morning  and  evening 
whence  6\l/€  originated. — Matt.  xxvi.  17. ;  Mark  xir.  12. ;  Lake  xxit. 
7.:  the  words  were  in  the  AiamsBan,  HHWr  HIID"^  MD>^ 
ud  nM^yip  HUP  is  either  the  Jfrst  da^  or  th$  prindpal  day', 
wherever  a  series  of  daysis  mantipned.  Mark  and  the  Translator  of 
Matthew  incorrectly  adqpCed  the  first,  and  I^uke  tho  last  sqqm* 
From  all  of  which,  it  is  evident  that  the  common  source  was  a  woik 
written  in  the  Eastern  Aramaic  Dialect. — (Bertholdt.) 
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Gospel,  or  from  those  used  by  the  later  Trans- 
lator of  his  Aramsean  Gospel.  Corrodi  ima- 
gined that  the  Greek  translation  was  cotem- 
porary  with  the  Aramaean  copy,  that  that  Greek 
translation,  which  he  conceives  to  have  been 
one  of  the  awofiviiiuiovtvfuira  rufv  'AwootoXwp  men- 
tioned by  Justin  M artyr,  and  now  lost,  was  the 
source  of  the  present  three  first  Canonical  Gos- 
pels, and  that  the  present  Greek  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  a  later  recension  or  an  augmented 
translation  of  the  original  Aramaean  writing  of 
the  Evangelist,  which  was  circulated  in  its  pri- 
mitive state  among  the  Ebionites,  and  very 
much  corrupted  by  them.  Schmidt  ^  whose 
sentiments  are  nearly  the  same,  does  not  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  presupposing  an  earlier 
Greek  translation :  he  thinks,  that  Mark  and 
Luke,  as  well  as  the  author  of  Matthew's  exis- 
ting Greek  Gt>spel,  made  use  of  his  Aramaic 
original,  that  the  verbal  coincidences  between 
them  are  the  consequences  of  subsequent  re- 
visions, which  were  made  partly  with  and  partly 
without  the  intention  of  effecting  a  conformity 
of  text.  Feilmoser  ^  on  the  other  hand,  again 
retraces  these  coincidences  to  the  common  use 
of  an  earlier  Greek  version,  made  from  the 
Evangelical  original,  which  Matthew  sketched, 

^  Venuch  einer  Beleuchtang  der  (Setchichte  des  Jlidiichen  and 
Cbristliclien  Bibelkanons.    Theil.  2.  §  149. 

'  Entwurf  einer  bestimmteren  Unterscheidung  verschiedener  ver- 
ier^ g^;angener  Evimgelien,  in  Henke's  Magazin.  B.  4.  St.'d.  S.  576. 
Detselben  EinleitOng  in  das  N.  T.  Th.  1.  S.  68. 

^  Einleitung  in  die  Bucher  des  Neuen  Bundes.  S.  52.  79.  104. 
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(probably  with  the  knowledge  of  the,  other 
Apostles)  in  Aramsean,  to  assist  the  Preachers 
of  the  Faith, — adding  that  the  Greek  version 
was  made  on  account  of  the  Hellenists  and 
Gentile  Christians,  which  experienced,  notwith* 
standing,  in  different  transcripts,  considerable 
alterations  and  additions.  Marie  and  Luke, 
therefore,  by  selecting  two  different  copies  of  the 
Greek  text,  as  the  basis  of  their  Gospels,  thus 
occai»oned  the  differences  observed  betweeii 
them  in  the  parallel  sections,  but  as  they  still 
used  a  common  source,  thence  arose  also  the 
verbal  agreements.  At  a  later  period,  Matthew 
re-edited  his  Aramaean  sketch  with  very  many 
ad^tions,  but  still  in  the  Aramsan  dialect. 
This,  however,  did  not  please  the  strict  Jewish- 
Christians,  as  well  as  the  old  edition : — whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  the  improved  state  of  the 
New  Edition  was  more  favourably  received  by 
the  less  bigotted  Christians,  and  was  perhaps 
translated  by  John^  into  Greek;  but  as  he 
made  use  also  of  the  more  concise  Aramasan 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  so  the  partial  verbal  co- 
incidences between  the  Greek  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  are  easily  explained. 

These  several  Theories,  which  we  have  here 
cited,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  various 
solutions,  which  have  been  given,  as  well  as  the 


>  The  Subscription  of  the  Codex  Regius  2871  and  Theophylact, 
where  he  mentions  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  add  ;  Merc^^  h 
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notion,  that  the  common  source  of  the  three 
Evangelists  was  the  Evangelium  secundum 
Hebra^s,  Bertholdt  has  fully  examined.  The 
supposed  original  Gospel,  the  Archetypus  Evan- 
geliorum  or  wpw^vayy^Xiov  as  it  has  been  caUed, 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  Eichhom  and 
various  others,  who  have  argued  to  the  fact  of 
its  existence  from  the  detection  of  historical 
traces  of  it.  For  these  traces  the  reader  is  re- 
fen'ed  to  Bertholdt's  and  Eichhom's  Intro- 
ductions. 

The  42  parallel  sections,  which  have  been 
adduced  in  the  notes,  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
stituted its  contents,  because  they  actually  form 
an  entire,  though  brief,  Biography  of  our  Saviour, 
beginning  with  his  baptism  by  John  and  ending 
with  his  Resurrection.  This  idea  has  conducted 
the  inquirers  to  several  theories  respecting  its 
original  state,  and  transcripts,  which  some  have 
divided  into  Codices  a.b.c.  and  c.a. — to  this, 
however,  others  have  objected,  giving  rise  from 
their  objections  to  a  new  and  almost  boundless 
range  of  speculations  Yet,  not  one  of  the 
suggestions,  which  have  been  offered,  is  free 
from  strong  proofs  of  the  uncertain  foundation, 
on  which  they  have  been  erected ;  for  the  subject 
Itself  is  necessarily  of  so  speculative  a  tendency, 
that  we  can  never  expect  a  positive  and  satis- 
fectory  result  from  even  the  most  patient  inves- 
tigation of  it 

The  chief  and  perhaps  th6  most  important 
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quMtkm,:  connected  with  these  Theories,  relates 
to  the  language,  in  which  Matthew  wrote  the 
Gospel,  which  we  now  possess.  Several  of  the 
Fathers  assert  it  to  have. been  composed  in  the 
Temacular  language  of  Palestine,  and  not  one  of 
the  ancient  Fathers  record  the  Greek  to  have 
been  its  original  tongue.  The  objection  to  this  ar-  - 
gument,  which  those  authors,  who  coincide  with 
Hug,  have  made,  viz.  that  one  blindly  followed 
the  other,  and  that  all  may  be  retraced  to 
Papias,  who  was,  according  to  Eusebius,  fraw 
9/wcpog  rov  vow,  and  a  man  who  compiled  oral 
traditions  without  examining  their  truth,  is  by 
no  means  conclusive ;  because  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  tradition,  which  he  preserved,  was  in 
favour  of  an  Aramaean  original,  the  truth  of  which 
it  will  now  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  disprove. 
But,  Eusebius  also  states'",  that  Pantcenus  found 
the  Aramiean  Gospel  of  Matthew  circulated  in 
Arabia,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
Papias,  however,  says  nothing  of  its  circulation 
in  Arabia,  consequently,  these  two  accounts  not 
having  been  possibly  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  source,  the  testimony  of  Pantsenus  is  a  fiiU 
confirmation  of  the  former  witness.  Eusebius 
likewise  declares,  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gos* 
pel  fv  frarpiy  yXknryy  when  he  was  about  to  quit 
Palestine, — Origen,  that  he  wrote  it  for  the 
Jews,  who  were  Believers, — Hippolytus,  that  he 
edited  it  at  Jerusalem,  with  whose  statements 

-  Bcriboldt  p.  1257—62, 
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Jerome  coincides.  Now,  if  he  wrote  it  for  the 
Jewish-Christians  (for  these  v^ere  also  styled 
*E/3p(uoc)  as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  they 
could  read  any  Greek  essay,  even  if  the  in- 
habitants of  the  larger  cities  could  in  some  de- 
gree speak  the  language,  it  is  most  presumptive 
that  he  wrote  it  in  the  language,  in  which  Jesus 
or  his  Apostles  had  been  accustomed  to  address 
them.  Had  he  composed  it  in  any  but  the 
popular  dialect,  it  is  very  unUkely,  that  it  would 
have  been  favourably  received,  or  have  oIh 
tained  any  considerable  circulation  in  Judasa: 
and  if  the  Nazaraeans  and  Ebionites  read  an 
Aramaean  Gospel,  even  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  it  is  very  inferible,  that  their  Book  was 
a  mutilation  of  Matthew's  Aramaean  work.  He 
could  have  had  no  immediate  reason  for  pre- 
ferring the  Greek  language,  even  if  we  assume 
him  to  have  been  conversant  with  it,  because  if 
he  contemplated  also  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  Gentile  Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  he  must 
have  been  aware,  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
Gentile  Christians,  who  were  acquainted  with 
both  tongues,  were  continually  visiting  Jeru- 
salem,  who  would  not  have  failed  to  have  ex- 
tended it  among  them  by  means  of  a  Greek 
Translation.  But,  if  he  intended  it  for  the 
•E^pacoi, — the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  he  must 
have  had  an  immediate  and  most  urgent  reason 
for  writing  it  in  Aramaean. 

Disputants  of  great  name  are  indeed,  to  be 
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finmd  on  either  side  of  the  controversy,  and  to 
the  opinion  which  Hug  has  maintained.  Pro- 
fessor FritBSche  of  Leipsic  has  recently  sub- 
8cribed>  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels. 
But,  though  Hug  seems  to  insist  on  this  point 
with  some  degree  of  vehemence,  and  from  his 
extensive  survey  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek 
to  sefek  a  substantiaticm  of  his  notion,  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  explaining  away  the  testi- 
monies of  the  ancients,  or  in  proving  the  Greek 
to  have  been  well  known  to  the  less  educated 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  without 
the  establishment  of  which,  no  one  argument, 
which  he  has  opposed  to  St.  Matthew's  Aramaean 
original,  can  be  accounted  valid:  for,  if  that 
part  of  the  population;  to  which  Matthew  more 
particularly  directed  it,  was  not  conversant  with 
Greek,  which  Hug  has  not  established,  the 
£vangelist  would  certainly  have  preferred  the 
vernacular  dialect,  with  which  he  knew  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation  to  be  acquainted. 
Now,  if  we  add  to  this  the  testimonies  of  the 
Fathers  against  him,  we  may  assume  the  fact 
to  be  as  clearly  decided,  as  it  can  be  at  this  re- 
mote period  \ 

*  Bertholdt  enumerates  traces  of  a  Translation  from  the  Arameean 
m  our  present  Gospel.  C.  vii.  6.  Why  is  ro  hyu>y  placed  in  Anti- 
thesis with  fiapyapiraii  ?  Matthew  wrote  HttHpf  which  the  Transla- 
tor should  have  read  MtEflp :  tnaitrts,  monUe,  whereas  he  read  it  Ntt^ 

sanctum.  C.  xxiii.  21.,  harmonizes  not  with  ver.  16.,  but,  Mat- 
thew wrote  7V2  2WI1,  which  his  Translator  should  not  have 
referred  to  God,  but  have  rendered,  iv  roie  hwapxov^^y  ^y  «^f  (^^* 
Neh,  Hi.  8.  Lam.  i.  1.3.  Targ.)  to  have  made  the  answer  of  Jesus 
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The  influence  of  the  Seleucidas,  doubdesB, 
extended  the  Greek  as  widely  oyer  Syria,  as  that 
of  the  Ptolemies  had  extended  it  over  IS^gypt^ 
and  the  influence  of  the  Herods  may  hare 
contributed  to  its  circulation  in  Judea.  Yet, 
though  numerous  words  passed  from  it  into 
these  other  tongues,  the  Syriac  and  Aramaean 
dialect  of  Palestine  were  not  so  afiected  by  it, 
as  the  Coptic  was ;  but  even  although  the  Greek 
became  the  language  of  the  iEgyptian  court  and 
seats  of  judicature,  the  ancient  language  still 
retained  its  prerogative,  like  the  Syriac  and 
Jewish,  in  matters  of  religion.  From  these  in- 
stances, therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived, 
that  a  Jew  writing  on  religious  subjects  to  Jews 
or  Jewish-Christians  resident  in  Palestine,  would 
have  chosen  any  other,  than  the  established 
language  of  the  National  Religion. 

The  exclusive  nature  of  the  Jewish  institu- 
tions, the  sanctity  of  the  Hebrew,  of  which  the 
Arama^n  was  but  a  Popular  Dialect,  and  the 

appropriate.  C.  x.  11.,  Matthew  wrote  n2  ilSt  ^»  ^^^  his  Trans- 
lator ened  in  bis  explanation  of  the  root  n3T»  and  rendered 
it  A£ioc  core.  These  examples  are  cited  by  him  to  demon- 
gtrate,  that  eren  if  it  be  admitted,  that  Mat^ew  translated  his 
original  Gospel  into  Greek,  and  wrote  under  it  in  very  free  Greek 
his  insertions  and  additions,  still  the  errors  in  the  translation 
will  establish  the  existence  of  the  Aramcsan  original.  These  and 
an  other  instances  of  the  sort  are  compressed  from  his  work, 
for  the  sake  of  placing  before  the  reader  the  arguments  opposed 
to  Hug's  opinions ;  many  of  them  are  fanciful,  others  are  incorrect : — 
to  examine  them  however,  critically,  would  require  almost  as  muoh 
space  as  Hug's  entire  work. 
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irematrical  Speculations  of  the  Cabbalists  upon 
it  would  have  been  invincible  barriers  to  t^ 
iuU  progress  of  the  Greek  among  the  natives. 
But  the  concession  of  Matthew's  Greek  original 
to  the  "Eppam,  will  assume  it  to  have  been  ac- 
counted by  them  equal  to  their  native  tongue. 

Let  us  bring  the  case  nearer  to  our  own  times 
and  observations.  England  and  Wales  have 
been  much  longer  united  than  Rome  had  then 
been  with  Judaea,  on  which  connection  Hug 
builds  a  considerable  part  of  his  argument ;  yet, 
in  how  many  places  in  the  latter  is  the  English 
language  totally  unknown !  The  case  was  the 
same  with  Cornwall  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land :  it  is  the  same  in  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  In  how  many  parts  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Gascony  is  the  French  scarcely  intelligible  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  natives !  in  how  many 
parts  of  Biscay  is  the  Spanish  a  foreign  tongue ! 
Yet,  a  long  connection  has  subsisted  between 
these  countries ;  whereas  the  Roman  intercourse 
with  Palestine  had  been  comparatively  short, 
and  there,  the  prejudices  being  of  a  religious 
nature,  were  proportionably  stronger :  conse- 
quently, whether  we  look  to  past  testimonies,  or 
to  evidences,  the  examination  of  which  is  in  our 
power,  both  arguments  and  probability  are  di* 
rectly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  Hug  and  of 
those  who  coincide  with  him. 

Wc  must,  however,  return  to  Bertholdt.    Ac- 
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cordii^  to  Irenasus,  Matthew's  Gospel  was  eom^ 
posed  whilst  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at 
Rome ;  i.  e.  anno  65  or  66.  But  we  have  no  roa^ 
son  to  doubt  the  assertion  of  Eusebius,  that  he 
wrote  it  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Palestine :  had  he  not  then  left  it  until  the  year 
65  or  66,  mention  would  assuredly  have  been 
made  of  him  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  All  the  remain- 
ing accounts  indeed  refer  it  to  an  earUer  period. 
According  to  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  it  was  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  Stephen  s  death,  according 
to  Theophylact,  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  and  ihe 
subscriptions  of  several  Greek  MSS.  eight  years, 
and  according  to  Nicephorus,  fifteen  years  after 
Christ's  ascension.  Though  these  be  unauthen- 
ticated  and  uncertain  data,  we  may  yet  infer 
from  them,  that  he  published  it  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  not  after  the  year  50.  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera,  according  to  the  voice  qf  tradition. 

In  this  Gospel,  marks  of  an  earlier  and  of  a 
later  origin  are  discovered.  He  has  adduced  in- 
stances of  the  latter  in  c.  xxvii.  15.,  xxvii.  8., 
xxviii.  15.  19.,  xxiii.  35  ^    These  traces  of  later- 

o  Jerome  says,  that  in  the  ihayytXiov  kq^  'E^Spoiovc,  which  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Nazareeans  and  Ebionites  to  Matthew's  Aramaean 
work,  although  they  greatly  altered  it,  the  son  of  Jehoiadah  occurred 
instead  of  the  son  of  Barachiah.  From  vers.  30.,  Bertholdt  thinks, 
that  this  may  have  been  the  original  reading,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  altisrations  of  the  Translator,  who  substituted 
the  name  of  the  individual  stated  by  Josephus  to  have  been  murdered 
by  the  Jewish  Zealots  in  the  midst  of  the  Temple  shortly  before  iu 
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date  he  imputes  to  the  Translator,  who  took  the 
liberty  of  enlarging  and  altering  many  parts  of 
the  AramsBan  copy : — and  that  the  Translator 
was  a  foreigner,  and  executed  his  task  for  foreign 
Hellenistic  Christians,  he  conceives  to  be  esta- 
blished by  c.  xi*  1.  (cv  rate  iroXcmv  ain-Hfv)  whcnce  he 
idao  deduces,  that  he  was  not  an  Apostle :  no- 
thing of  which  can  fairly  be  inferred  from  the 
passage. .  Arguing  from  the  instance,  however, 
cited  in  xxiii.  35.,  he  is  inclined  to  place  the 
Gospel  immediately  after  the  70th  year  of  the 
Christian  aera. 

Mark  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  Ecclesias- 
tical Historians,  as  Peter's  Interpreter,  probably 
because  Peter  was  unacquainted  with  Greek. 
Beyond  the  assertions  of  the  Biblical  page,  we 
know  but  Uttle  of  him,  on  which  reliance  may 
be  placed.  Epiphanius  records  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples  sent  forth  by 
our  Saviour  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  but  Papias 
avers,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  tradition, 
that  he  was  never  personally  acquainted  with 
Jesus.  That  he  was  at  Rome  we  are  certified 
by  Paul's  Epistles,  nor  need  we  doubt  that  he 
was  also  in  Egypt:  but,  whether  he  was  in 
Western  Africa,  Lybia,  Marmorica,  the  Penta- 
polis,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  Alexandria  anno  66,  we 
have  not  sufficiently  valid  authorities  to  decide. 

destructiony  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  Saviour's  speech  comprize 
the  whole  series  of  Martyrs  from  Abel  to  this  last  instance. 
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Hug  has  stated  the  diflferent  traditional  ao- 
counts  of  the  origin  of  his  GospeL  It  cannot 
merely  have  been  dictated  by  Peter,  nor 
have  been  compiled  from  reminiscences  of  his 
discourses,  because  excepting  about  twenty- 
four  verses,  it  is  analogous  to  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  partly  in  words,  partly 
in  matter,  and  most  frequently  also  in  ar- 
rangement. Hence  it  must  have  been  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  the  other  two  Gospels, 
via.  that  wpkntvayytXtov,  which  Peter  and  the  other 
Apostles  possessed,  as  a  doctrinal  Archetypus. 
It  would  therefore  naturally  appear,  that  the 
Christians  at  Rome  requesting  Peter  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  them  by  means  of  Mark,  his  Inter- 
preter and  Assistant,  he  delivered  to  him  his 
Exemplar  of  the  Aramasan  irpwrwayyiXiov,  that  he 
might  edite  and  translate  it  into  Greek.  Conse- 
quently, the  original  language  of  Mark's  Gospel 
was  Greek,  as  all  antiquity  avouches. 

Hence  we  comprehend  how  some  parts  of  the 
Evangelical  History,  which  more  immediately 
relate  to  Peter  (e.  g.  the  history  of  his  denial) 
are  more  accurately  and  circumstantially  de- 
tailed in  Mark.  We  cannot  assent  to  Schmidt, 
that  this  Gospel  was  not  called  Peter's  Gospel 
until  the  end  of  the  second  century,  for  the 
purpose  of  obviating  the  objection  of  the  Mar- 
cionites,  that  the  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  read  Gospels  written  by  those  who  were 
not  Apostles,  because  Papias'  affirmation,  that 
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this  Gospel  originated  in  Peter's  discourses,  is 
derived  from  John  the  Presbyter,  in  whose  days 
neither  Marcion  nor  his  adherents,  nor  any  dis^ 
pute  about  the  Gospels  existed.  Long  before  Ter- 
tullian,  it  must  have  been  also  called  the  Gospel 
of  Peter,  as  we  may  argue  from  his  words,  *•  Petri 
adfirmatur/'    There  can  be,  indeed,  no  doubt, 
that  Mark  composed  it  in  Peter's  life-time,  and 
during  his  resid^ice  in  Rome,  for  the  Christians 
of  that  city,  not  for  those  ci  Antioch,  as  Storr' 
has  conjectured.   Some  subscriptions  fix  its  date 
at  ten  or  twelve  years  after  Christ's  ascension. 
If,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  it  was  not  edited  till 
the  year  67,  it  would  have  been  more  copious,  be- 
cause Peter  had  at  that  period  doubtless  consi* 
derably  enlarged  his  copy  of  the  wptarevayyiXiov. 
But  from  some  ancient  accounts,  we  must  pre- 
sume Peter  to  have  been  twice  at  Rome,  and 
his  first  visit  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius ^ ;  the  Epistle  indeed  to  the  Romans  (xvi. 
17.)  intimates,  that  the  Romans  had  already  re- 
ceived Christian  instructioA  from  some  autho- 
rized Personage.      Eusebius    and  Epiphanius 
further  inform  us,  that  after  the  completion  of 
his  Gospel,  Mark  went  to  Alexandria ;  and  Je- 
rome   intimates,  that  he  there   circulated  it. 
Whence  the  two-fold  tradition  arose,  that  he 


*  Ueber  den  zweck  der  Byangelischen  Geschichte,  und  Briefe 
Jcfhannisy  S.  278.. 

«  Justin  Mart  Apol.  Maj.  p.  144.  ed.  Steph.  Eusdi.  Chrcm.  ad 
Ann.  3.  Claud,  p.  72.  Ed.  Baa. 
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originally  wrote  it  in  this  city,  and  published  it 
twice. 

Various  conflicting  traditions,  likewise,  existed 
respecting  Luke:— the  most  probable  opinion 
is,  that  he  was  the  Physician  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  in  Col.  iv.  14.     But  the  chief  point  in  dis- 
pute is,  whether  he«.were  a  native  Jew  or  a 
Gentile  ?    The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  where,  he  is  not  enumerated  amoqg 
Paul's  assistants  ix  rnc  ircpcro^nc,  and  the  state- 
ments of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Antioch,  are  in  favour  of  the  latter 
supposition ;  for  the  original  Christian  Church, 
which  consisted  merely  of  those,  who  had  been 
Gentiles    and    Gentile-Proselytes     (Acts    xiv. 
26 — XV.  1.;  Gal.  ii.   11).    was  at  Antioch  in 
Syria,  where  Paul  appears  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  to  have  converted  him. 
His  better  knowledge  of  Greek,  that  language 
haying  been  particularly  cultivated  in  Antioch, 
supports  the  fact ;  yet,  from  his  accurate  know- 
ledge of  Judaism,  it  is  likewise  clear,  that  he 
must  long  before  have  abandoned  Paganism,  and 
become  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate  (Tjntfi:i— ^/3o0/u6- 
voc  Tov  Gfov,  Acts  X.  2. ;  xiii.  16.).    We  may  also 
conjecture  from  iv  vfilv,  i.  1.,  that  he  had  resided 
a  considerable  period  in  Judea :  it  is,  however, 
sufficient  for  us  to  know,  from  the  subsequent 
history  of  his  life,  that  he  was  Paul's  Attendant 
to  the  time  of  his  second  Arrest  in  Rome. 
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The  traditional  account  of  the   Gospel  of 
Luke  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Mark,  for 
Paul  is  said  to  have  had  the  same  share  in  his 
Gospel,  as  Peter  had  in  that  of  the  other  Evan- 
gelist.    He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  a  copy  of  the  original  Aramaean 
Gospel,  which  he  delivered  to  Luke  to  be  trans- 
lated  for    general  use.     This   Luke  took  as 
his  basis^   making   it  more  complete    by   re- 
ference to  other  written  sources  (i.  1—3.)  ;  from 
whence  arose  the  traditions,  that  Luke  had 
derived  the  contents  of  his  Gospel  from  the  oral 
discourses  of  Paul,  6r  that  Paul  himself  had 
taken  an  immediate  part  in  the  composition  of 
it    This  idea  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of 
Paul's  Epistles  and  Paul's  Discourses  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke ;  for 
generally  tliat,  which  Paul  quotes  from  a  writ- 
ten Gospel,  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke ;  for 
instance,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between — 
Luke  xxii.  19, 20.  and  1  Cor.  xi.  23—25. 

xxiv.  34.  XV.  5. 

Acts  XX.  35.  and  Luke  vi.  30.;  xi.  41.; 

xviii.  22.  . 
He  did  not,  however,  slavishly  follow  his  basis, 
but  altered,  omitted,  and  added  much  on  the 
authority  of  his  other  equally  credible  sources. 
Hence,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  some 
even  called  Luke's  Gospel  the  Gospel  of  Paul. 

^  Luke's  Gospel  could  not  have  been  written 
after  A.D.  63  :  for  he  appeals  to  it  in  the  first 
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words  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  proba- 
bly appeared  immediately  after  A.  63,  or  in  the 
last  part  of  that  year.  The  subscriptions  of  some 
MSS.  state  A.  48  or  55,  but  the  circumstance  of 
numy  Biographies  of  our  Saviour  having  been  pre- 
viously published  according  to  the  Procemium  of 
the  Gospel,  is  in  favour  of  a  somewhat  later  date. 
The  most  admissible  hypothesis  is,  that  he  wrote 
it  at  Csesarea,  in  Palestme,  Anno  60  or  61. 

The  Teachers  of  the  Orthodox  Church  con- 
ceived, that  the  Gospel  which  Marcion  used 
was  that  of  Luke,  although  he  himself  no  where 
asserted  it.    But,  because  it  was  in  many  points 
defective,  and  in  some  different,  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  others  concluded,  that  he  had  muti- 
lated and  accommodated  it  to  his  own  dogmata, 
with  which  notion  R.  Simon,  MiU,  Storr,  Kleu- 
ker,  Hug,  and  Ameth,  have  coincided.    Loeffler, 
however,  has  most  clearly  disproved  it.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  from  Eichhom's  and 
AmetVs   collection  of  its  remains,  that  both 
with  reference  to  the  matter,  although  with 
several  omissions,  and  with  reference  to  the  ar- 
rangement, it  had  a  vast  similarity  to  Luke  from 
chap.  iii.  1.  to  xxiv.  43.     Three  inferences  aire 
therefore  deducible :— either  that  the  Gospel  of 
Marcion  must  have   proceeded  from  that  of 
Luke,  or  that  that  of  Luke  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  or  that  both 
must  have  originated  in  one  and  the   same 
source.    Griesbach  declared  Marcion*s  Gospel 
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to  have  been  an  extract  from  Luke ;  Corrodi  and 
Bolten  declared  it  to  have  been  an  epitomized 
recension  or  edition  of  it^  and  Schmidt  imagined 
it  to  have  been  Luke's  authentic  Gospel.  Ac- 
cording to  this  last  notion,  M arcion's  work  was 
mther  for  the  greater  part  derived  from  the 
same  sources  as  Luke's,  or  was  one  of  his 
sources.  Loeffler  thought  the  latter  idea  proba- 
ble, and  Eichhom  so  far  improved  upon  it  as  to 
have  persuaded  himself,  that  it  was  an  earlier 
Greek  translation  of  that  Aramaean  Upwivayytktov, 
which  was  the  basis  of  Luke's  treatise,  and  that 
the  omissions  are  capable  of  explanation  by 
Luke's  additions  from  other  sources.  So,  with 
some  modifications,  Bertholdt  thought.  Luke, 
according  to  his  idea,  amplified  Paul's  copy  of 
the  Frotevangelium ;  but,  when  this  reached 
the  Christians  of  Pontus,  who  were  bigotted 
Pauhnfes  and  only  admitted  Paul's  Epistles,  it 
was  re-translated  into  Greek  in  its  original  brief 
form  for  their  use.  Hence,  M arcion's  Gospel 
had  much  less  than  Luke's,  although  it  neces- 
sarily must  have  fully  agreed  with  it  in  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  the  transactions.  Acciden- 
tally or  intentionally,  the  Translator  made  some 
few  alterations  in  the  copy  of  Paul's  Protevan- 
geHum,  which  was  translated  into  Greek  for  the 
use  of  the  Christians  in  Pontus :  from  whence^ 
the  differences  between  Marcion's  remains  and 
our  Gospel  may  be  solved.  This  likewise  ex- 
plains to  lis,  whence  the  Marciohites  derived 
theb    Gospel  from   "  OUR    LORD  JESUS 
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CHRIST,"  and  called  it  the  Gospel  of  Paul,— 
viz.  because  Paul  had  made  use  of  it  in  its  ori- 
ginal Aramaean  form,  as  an  historical  Archetypus 
of  doctrine,  under  the  title  H?.  From  hence 
we  also  perceive  the  reason  why,  according  to 
Tertullian,  it  was  denominated  Evangelium 
Ponticum,  viz. — because  the  Pontic  Christians 
acknowledged  no  other. 

Salmasius,  Bolten,  and  Pfannkuche  maintained 
John's  Gospel  to  have  been  written  in  Aramaic. 
The  second  has  attempted  to  point  out  some 
evident  traces  of  this  supposed  original,  and  has 
named  Caius,  as  the  translator,  whom  not  even 
tradition  has  considered  in  a  higher  light,  than 
that  of  the  editor.  In  support  of  this  hypo- 
thesis it  has  been  urged,  that  John  could  not 
have  been  sufficiently  conversant  with  Greek  to 
have  written  a  work  in  that  language  ;  but,  when 
we  consider,  how  many  years  he  associated  with 
those,  who  spoke  it  in  its  purity,  how  necessary 
it  must  have  been  for  him  to  have  acquired  a  fa- 
cility of  conversing  in  it,  we  can  only  regard 
this  supposition  as  a  fallacious  argument.  Yet, 
Bertholdt  conceived  him  to  have  modified  more 
ancient  records  in  his  Gospel,  to  have  noted 
down  in  Aramaic,  during  the  life-time  of  Jesus, 
many  discourses  and  apothegms,  which  he 
uttered,  and  afterwards  to  have  translated  and 
historically  arranged  them  in  it.  Wegscheider, 
Paulus,  Michaelis,  Hanlein,  and  Suskind  were 
to  some  extent  of  the  same  opinions. 
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B6rtholdt,  however,  considers  the  case  ttt  be 
somewhat  different  in  the  three  first  Evangelists 
and  John.  In  the  latter  Jesus  speaks  with  more 
elevation  of  heart  and  depth  of  feeling :  in  the 
three  former  he  speaks  in  the  dry  doctrinal 
tone  of  the  Jewish  Rabbin,  without  elevation, 
elegance,  or  depth  of  conception.  Hence,  either 
the  latter  or  the  former  detailed  his  words  with 
the  greatest  fidelity : — ^his  decision  is  in  favour 
of  John,  because  he  conceives  it  to  be  evident 
from  his  book,  that,  he  noted  down  our  Saviour's 
words,  at  the  time,  when  they  were  spoken. 
Thus,  several  of  his  declarations,  which  related  to 
a  future  period,  were  stated  more  indefinitely  by 
John,  than  by  the  others,  because  they  enlarged 
them  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  allusions.:  and 
John  would  have  done  the  same,  if  the  accom- 
plishment had  taken  place,  when  he  noted  them 
down.  Cf-  X.  17,  18. ;  xiv.  lr-4.  18—23.  28.; 
xvi.16.;  with  Matt.  xvi.  21.;  xvii.  19.23.;  xx.  19.; 
xxvi.  32. ;  xii.  40.  Could  he  otherwise  have  re- 
membered those  long  speeches,  which  he  has 
.recorded? 

Because  Jesus  spoke  Aramaean,  we  must 
therefore  argue,  that  John  wrote  down  his 
words  in  the  same  language,  which  he  translated 
.into  Greek,  at  the  time  of  composing  his  trea- 
.tise..  Hug  has  too  fully  discussed  the  reason  of 
its  compositiqn  for  any  further  information  to  be 
required.  According  to  most  of  these  accounts, 
he  must  have  written  it  afler  A.  60,  or  61. 
Semler  and  Tittmann,^  however,   deem  it  the 
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earliest  of  the  Canonical  Gospels,  and  Epipha- 
nius  refers  it  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  which  is 
contradicted  by  his  statement,  that  John  was 
then  more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  The  sub- 
scriptions of  several  Greek  MSS.  mention  A.  82* 
after  Christ's  ascension:  the  Memphitico-Cop- 
tic,  Erpenius*s  Arabic  version,  and  Nicephorus, 
A.  30.  after  that  event.  But  this  date  is  mani- 
festly too  early, — because  he  names  Peter  as  the 
person  who  cut  off  the  ear  of  M alchus,  which 
the  other  three  Evangelists  have  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  because  he  alludes  to  Peter's  mar- 
tyrdom,  which  renders  it  presumptive,  that  he 
wroie  it  immediately  after  Peter's  death,  conse- 
quently after  A.  67,  or  68.  Yet  neither  are 
positively  certain  grounds  of  argument ;  for  it 
is  not  conceivable,  that  by  naming  Peter  as  the 
individual,  he  could  at  that  time  have  exposed 
him  to  danger.  Others  again  have  argued  from 
V.  2.,  that  it  must  have  been  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  therefore  before  A.  70., 
against  the  absolute  certainty  of  which  John's 
well  known  inattention  to  Tenses  forcibly  mili- 
tates. 

We  are,  notwithstanding,  guided  more  clearly 
to  the  solution  of  this  question,  by  those  parts, 
which  John  did  not  extract  from  the  more  an- 
cient materials,  but  which  he  added  in  re- 
ference to  his  particular  purposes.  The  Gnos- 
tical  ideas  had  already  obtained  a  considerable 
reception  in  Christianity,  and  had  influenced 
John's  Disciples.     This  leads  us  to  the  end  of 
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the  first  Century :  and  as  it  is  demonstrable,  that 
the  Apostle  lived  so  long,  so  are  the  testimonies 
in  favour  of  the  late  composition  of  his  Gospel 
the  more  worthy  of  our  attention.  Now,  Hip- 
polytus  and  the  subscriptions  of  several  MSS. 
assure  us,  that  he  wrote  it  under  Domitian,  the 
unknown  author  of  the  preface  to  John  in 
Augustin,  that  he  wrote  it  under  Nerva,  and  the 
postscripts  in  other  MSS,,  that  he  even  wrote  it 
under  Trajan.  These  cannot  be  mere  conjec- 
tures ;  they  must  be  founded  on  ancient  tradi* 
tions.  If  we  compare  his  style  in  it  with  that  in 
his  Apocalypse  and  Epistles,  we  shall  thence 
derive  the  fullest  confirmation.  A  considerable 
space  must  have  .elapsed  between  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  probably 
composed  during  Nero's  persecution,  and  that 
of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles.  For,  the  Gospel  is 
far  more  elegant  in  its  diction;  and  until  his 
style  could  have  attained  such  a  degree  of  culti^ 
vation  beyond  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  long 
course  of  years  must  have  intervened.  Without 
attempting  to  define  the  year,  we  may  unhesi- 
tatingly place  the  Gospel  in  the  last  Decad  of 
the  first  Century : — possibly,  it  was  written  but 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  Consequently,  as 
John  resided  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  at  l^phesus,  it  must  have  been  compose^  in 
this  city;  for  those  authors,  who  have  men- 
tioned T^atmps  as  the  place,  were  doubtlei^s 
misled  by  that  island  having  been  the  spot, 
where  the  Apocalypse  was  written:   the  dif-^ 
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ference  of  style  and  language  proves,  also,  that 
both  could  not  have  been  produced  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

The  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  shows 
himself  to  have  been  a  companion  of  Paul,  up  to 
the  period  of  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and  it  is  evident  from  Paul's  Epistles,  that  he 
was  Luke,  which  is  still  further  established  by 
the  author  of  this  work  mentioning  himself,  as 
having  been  also  the  author  of  our  third  Canoni- 
cal Gospel.  The  narrative  is  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  first  imprisonment,  t .  e.  to  the  early 
part  of  the  year  62.,  before  which  it  could  not 
have  been  &iished  or  edited  :  yet  it  must  have 
been  published  at  this  time,  because,  otherwise 
he  would  have  given  accounts  of  Paul's  sub- 
sequent joumies.  It  was  probably  composed 
at  Rome,  and  dispatched  immediately  to 
Theophilus,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  before 
Paul's  departure  from  that  city ;  but,  as  it  did 
not  possess  so  much  interest  for  the  Christian 
Church,  as  the  Gospels,  it  was  less  read  and  cir- 
culated, on  which  account  we  do  not  discover 
positive  traces  of  it  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century. 

It  comprises  a  space  of  one  and  thirty  years ; 
although  the  greater  part  only  relates  to  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  contains  much,  of  which  Luke 
himself  was  not  an  eye-witness.  But  we  cannot 
assent  to  Eichhorn,  that  this  was  merely  ex* 
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traoted  from  oral  accounts;  for  some  pas^ 
sages  justify  the  hypothesis  of  Kcenigsmami, 
Bolten,  Ziegler,  and  Heinrichs,  that  written 
sources  were  employed.  That,  which  relates 
to  Peter^  was  doubtless  taken  from  a  small  Arar 
miean  work^  which  seems  to  have  been  called 
KB^aT  nayo  the  Actions  of  Peter  ;  or  ksttt  »/irD« 
the  Sermons  of  Peter.  For,  such  a  work  really 
existed  %  although  it  was  very  much  deformed 
in  the  fourth  century  \  In  a  great  part  of  the 
Acts,  which  concerns  the  actions  and  joumies  of 
Paul,  Luke  does  not  seem  entirely  to  have  pro- 
ceeded, independently  o£ written  sources.  Some 
imagine  his  work,  from  the  time,  that  he  was 
in  Paul's  company,  to  have  been  an  Itinerary : 
the  account  of  the  journey  from  Caesarea  to 
Rome  (xxvii. — xxviii.  16.)  indeed  bears  this  form. 
Perhaps  Paul  himself  may  have  noted  down 
or  have  caused  his  companion  to  note  down 
the  remarkable  occurrences  in  his  travels,  frcmi 
which  memoranda  Luke  may  have  extracted  at 
Rome  the  second  part  of  the  Apts.  Bolten 
imagining  errors  of  translation  to  be  detected  in 
it,  argued,  that  this  Itinerary  was  written  in  Ara- 
maic* Luke,  however,  appears  to  have  admitted 
much  {e.g.  xv.)  which  is  not  assignable  to 
written  sources. 

Hence  the  disparity  of  style  may  be  recon- 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L.7.  p.  736.  Origenis  Comm.  in  Johan.  p.  298. 
•  Euscb.  H.  E.  L.  3.  C.  3.  Hieronym.  Catal.  S.  Vit.  Petnis. 
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ciled;  for  if  at  one  time  Luke  referred  to  written 
sources^  and  if  at  another  his  histc^ry  was  iiMle«* 
pendent  of  them,  the  work  must  necessarily  have 
exhibited  that  different  character,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  it. 

TbenMxt^  according  to  the  ord^,  in-whidi 
Bertholdt  has  considered  the  Biblical  Books,  is 
the  Af>oealypse,  which  n>ust  be  deferred^  until 
the  Epistles  shall  have  been  examined^  Into 
thescf  he  makes  a  general  inquiry,  before  he 
commences  his  analytical  criticisms  upon  them, 
and  attempts  in  the  first  place  to  determine 
from  whose  pens  they  proceeded.  Of  the  one 
and  twenty  Epistles  admitted  into  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  three  imputed  to  John  are  anonymous : 
thirteeti  are  assigned  to  Paul,  two  to  Peter,  one 
to  James,  and  one  to  Jude.  Those  by  John  are 
rightly  styled  anonymous,  because  his  name  is  not 
afilxed  to  them^  although  they,  notwithstanding, 
point  out  their  author ;  the  first  shewing  him 
to  have  been  that  companion  of  Jesus,  who 
wroto  the  fi)urth  Gospel,  and  the  second  and 
third  exhibiting  him  under  his  official  title, 
o  rp€<r/3vr€/ooc.  Thosc,  which  claim  Peter  and 
Paul  as  their  writers,  are  sufficiently  deter- 
minate; but  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  we  must 
inquire,  whether  he  were  James  the  Elder,  a  son 
of  Zebedee,  or  the  yourtger,  a  son  of  Alphaeus, 
or  a  third,  who  is  called  the  brother  of  the 
LORD.    We  must  likewise  ascertain,  whether 
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by  JudiB,  we  are  to  understand  the  Ajxirtle  (not 
Jude  of  Kirioth,  John  xiv.  32.,  bat  the  Brother 
of  the  younger  James)  or  another  Jude,  perhaps 
a  son  of  the  elder  James,  or  another  perfectly 
unknown.  As  to  the  Epistles  of  John;  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  the  first  was  written  by  the  Evan* 
gelist  and  Apostle,  but  as  the  second  and  third 
have  been  disputed,  we  must  investigate,  whe^ 
ther  the  Presbyter,  as  the  author  calls  himself, 
be  another  John,  commonly  named  John  the 
Presbyter. 

For,  Papias  distinguishes  John  the  Presbyter 
firom  the  Evangelist,  and  states  himself  to  have 
been  personally  acquainted  with  him ;  he  also 
enumerates  him  among  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord,  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand  trs 
TWELVE,  but  simply  those,  who  personally  knew 
Jesus/  and  heard  his  discourses.  As  Papias 
lived  in  Asia  Minor,  there  his  acquaintance  with 
him  must  have  commenced :  but  if  he  was  ati 
immediate  disciple,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
Seventy,  he  hardly  could  hate  been  an  Asiatic^ 
but  must  have  rather  been  a  native  of  Palestine, 
who  migrated  to  Asia  Minor;  at  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  disturbances  in  Judaea.  He  jnro- 
bably  Was  a  companion  or  follower  of  John  tibe 
Evangelist,  when  HE  removed  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  established  his  residence  at  Ephesus.  la 
this  city,  therefore,  we  mustienquire  for  him,  if 
we  be  inclined,  with  Eusebius,  to  assign  to  him 
one  of  the  two  sepulchral  monuments,  wUch 
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were  there  erected  tothe  two  Johns  :— and, 
since  Eusebius  mentions  from  other  authorities 
two  Christian  teachers  of  this  name  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  first  Century,  there  is  no  reason, 
why  we  should  not  credit  the  account.  Pro- 
bably, he  did  not  attain  the  rank  of  wpM^vtipoc, 
until  the  death  of  the  Evangelist :  but  if  he  had 
been  invested  with  it  before  that  event,  John 
the  Evangelist  must  have  been  the  irpcajSvrcpoc 
of  all  the  Christian  Churches,  in  the  soutlx- wes- 
tern parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  namesake 
have  been  merely  the  Presbyter  of  the  Church 
in  the  city  of  Ephesus. 

A  great  part  of  Bertholdt's  learned  and  difiuse 
research  into  the  history  of  James  the  elder,  the 
younger,  and  the  third,  whom  some  have  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  that  name,  is  recapitulated 
in  this  edition  of  Hug ;  but  in  that  department 
of  his  inquiry,  which  refers  to  the  brothers  of 
Jesus,  he  notices,  that  Jesus  had  four  brothers, 
who  were  caUed  James,  Jude,  Joses,  and  Simon, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  excepting  that 
they  for  a  long  time  did  not  beUeve  in  Jesus,  but 
afterwards  became  his  disciples  (Acts  i.  14.) — 
that  his  mother's  sister,  Mary,  had  three  sons, 
whose  names  were  James,  Jude,  and  Joses, — 
that  the  Apostle  James  the  younger  is  the  first 
of  these, — that  the  second  is  the  Apostle  Jude, 
sumamed  Thaddaeus,  and  Lebbaeus, — ^and  that 
nothing  further  is  known  of  Joses,  the  third.  It 
is  indeed  singular,  that  two  sisters  should  have 
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had  three  sons  of  the  same  name ;  but  were  not 
particular  names  often  transmitted^  and,  as  it 
were,  rendered  hereditary  in  many  families? 
This  we  must  imagine  to  have  been  the  case  in 
the  particular  branches  of  David^s  family,  which 
were  then  settled  at  Nazareth,  to  which  Mary 
and  her  sister  belonged,  which  admission  will 
account  for  the  same  names  occurring  in  the  fa-* 
milies  of  the  two  sisters.  Yet  this  expedient  of 
explaining  the  coincidence  is  somewhat  suspi- 
cious. Hence,  Eichhom  doubts  the  correctness 
of  the  names  of  the  Brethren  of  Jesus,  given  in 
Matt.  xiii.  53 — 58. ;  and  Mark  vi.  1 — 6.,  becaisse 
these  two  sections  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  were  not  found  in  the  Protevangelium^ 
but  were  unauthenticated  additions  by  another 
hand..  Yet,  though  Bertholdt*s  opinion  is  similar, 
he  does  not  conceive  this  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
the  Brothers  of  Jesus,  who  are  mentioned  in 
Matt.  xii.  47. ;  Mark  iii.  21.  31,  32. ;  John  vii. 
3.  5.;  Acts  i.  14.,  were  not  called  James,  Judas, 
Simon,  and  Joses.  He  accounts  these  names  in 
the  parallel  sections  (Matt.  xiii.  53 — 58.;  Mark  vi. 
1 — 6.)  to  be  a  very  antient  interpolation.  For, 
if  the  £vangeli8t  had  chosen  to  record  them,  he 
would  also  have  noticed  the  names  of  the  Sisters 
of  Jesus  (for  they  must  have  been  known  to 
him)  because  they  would  have  had  as  great  a 
claim  to  be  named  as  the  Brothers.  It  is  there- 
fore very  probable,  that  even  those  of  the  Bro- 
thers were  not  mentioned.  Now  a  transcriber 
either  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  or  Mark  remem- 
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bered  in  these  places,  that  the  younger  James 
was  elsewhere  called  oScX^  rov  Kvpcov,  and  that 
Jude»  Sunon,  and  Joses  were  also  aSfX^oi  'Iii<rov  : 
but  he  was  not  aware,  that  they  were  a&X^ 
'LiMv  in  a  different  sense  to  those,  of  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  Nazareth  spoke  in  these  passages 
<^  Matthew  or  Mark ;  therefore  erroneously 
accounting  them  to  be  the  same  persons,  he 
inserted  the  four  names  to  render  the  passage 
more  definite,  which  interpolation  soon  found  its 
way  into  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other 
Evangelists.  Thus  he  conceives  that  the  £ffi- 
culty  may  be  most  readily  solved. 

He  afterwards  examines  the  question,  whether 
Jesus  had  any  younger  Brothers  bom  of  the  same 
parents,  for,  that  he  had  no  elder  we  are  certified 
in  Matt*  i.  25.  Against  this,  it  is  urged,  that,  at 
his  death,  Jesus  commended  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  John,  with  whom  she  resided,  during  the 
remaining  part  of  her  life,  according  to  Euse- 
bius.  But,  if  Jesus  had  aton  Brothers,  would  he 
not  have  recommended  their  common  parent  to 
their  care  ?  Although  for  a  long  time,  indeed, 
they  differed  firom  him,  they  must  have  been,  at 
length,  better  affected  towards  him,  because  we 
find  them,  immediately  after  his  Ascension,  with 
his  Mother,  among  his  Disciples  and  friends : 
(Acts  i.  14.)  hence,  if  firom  Matt.  i.  25.  it  be  in* 
ferred,  that  Mary  bore  more  sons  to  Joseph,  they 
must  have  died  before  the  Crucifixion,  otherwise 
he  scarcely  would  have  entrusted  his  mother 
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to  John.    Yet,  because  notwithstanding  this, 
we  read  of  actual  brothers  of  Jesus  after  this 
event  (Acts  i.  14.),  we  Bare  induced  to  adopt  tiie 
opinion  c(  those,  who  account  the  a&X^  'Ifriro& 
mentioned  here  and  there  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  as  ha^'brothers  from  a  former  marriage  of 
Joseph  '  with  another  woman.     And,  as  we  &e- 
quently  perceive  jealousies  arising  between  the 
children  of  two  marriages,  and  a  certain  supe- 
riority affected  by  those  of  the  ftrst  marriage,  so 
the  case  seems  to  have  been  here ;  for,  though, 
in  the  sequel,  they  might  have  been  added  to 
the  number  of  our  Saviour's  disdples,  yet  his 
knowledge  of  their  dLs^ositions,  and  his  past  ex- 
perience of  them  may  have  urged  him  to  com- 
mend Mary  to  John  in  preference  to  them,  for, 
after  his  own  deaths  could  he  have  well  entrusted 
a  stepmother  to  their  care  ?  Mary  at  this  period 
was  evidently  a  widow ;  for^  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour's  riper  years,  we  discover  no 
vestige  of  Joseph  being  alive ;  and  as  Jesus  was 
probably  not  an  adult  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it 
is  mferible,  that  he  was  considerably  older  than 
his  wile  Mary,  whence  the  conjecture  of  his  pre- 
vious marriage  acquires   stronger  plausibility. 
Now,  as  it  has  almost  amounted  to  a  certainty, 
•  that  those,  whom  we  continually  meet  in  the 
company  of  Mary,  were  ha^-brothers  of  Jesus, 
we  must  not  seek  for  them  in  the  younger  James, 
Jude,  Simon,  and  Joses ;  for  their  mother  was 

•  BerthoUt,  ^  £.p.  S639-*d665. «  623. 
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a&other  Maiy,  and  James  was  called  a  son  of 
Alpbaens^  not  of  Joseph ;  and  James  and  Jude, 
and  perhaps  Sunon^  were  among  the  Members 
,of  the  Apostolic  Communion,  for  a  long  time, 
before  these  a&X^  'Iiyoroii  believed  in  Jesus. 

But  might  they  not  have  been  his  ke^-brothers 
in  another  way  ?    Might  not  Joseph  have  con- 
summated Levirate-nuptials  with  the  widow  of 
his  deceased  Brother  ?  and  if  Alphasus  had  been 
the  name  of  Joseph's  brother,  might  not  James, 
Jude,  Simon  and  Joses  yet  have  been  the  same, 
who  were  elsewhere  called  a&X^i  lii<rov  ?    Jn 
49upport  of  which  it  may  be  added^  that  this  will 
explain  the  reason  of  James,  the  first-bom,  alone 
being  called  o  rov  'AA^aiov ;  for,  the  object  of  the 
Levirate-nuptials  enjoined  by  Moses  being  to  raise 
an  heir  to  a  deceased  Brother  dying  childless, 
the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  deceased  Bro- 
ther passed  to  the  son  alone,  who  was  begotten 
by  the  surviving  Brother,  and  as  the  law  clearly 
determines,  (Deut.^xxv.  6.)  the  name  also  of  the 
former  possessor  of  the  heritage  was  transferred 
to  him  alone;  hence,  Jude,  Simon  and  Joses  are 
not  called  sons  of  Alphseus.    To  this  idea  Ber- 
tholdt  objects,  that,  although  Levirate-nuptials 
(Matt.  xxii.  25. ;  Mark  xii.  19.)  were  not  abo- 
lished in  the  time  of  Christ,  yet  if  the  mother  of 
James  was  an  own  sister  to  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
since  the  Law  forbad  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister, 
if  that  wife  were  still  alive,  (Lev.  xviii.  18.)  would 
not  this  Law  have  prevailed  in  Levirate-mar- 
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riages?  The  mother  of  Jameshowever  might  only  ' 
have  been  a  relation  of  Mary,  and  as  such  have 
been  called  her  aScX^ti*  But  even  in  this  case, 
the  younger  James,  Jude,  and  Simon  could  not 
have  been  begotten  by  Joseph  in  Levirate-nup- 
tials,  and  have  borne  on  that  account,  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  title  aScX^oi  'Uaoi.  For,  here  we 
encounter  again  the  same  obstacle, — that  these 
three  persons  had  for  a  long  period  been  found 
in  the  company  of  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus, 
during  which  those  a&X^ot 'Iiyaov,  who  are  here  the 
subject  of  discussion,  belonged,  as  it  were,  to  his 
opponents.  As  we  always  find  them  also  in 
domestic  union  with  the  mother  of  Jesus,  it  is 
still  more  improbable,  that  they  were  Joseph's 
Levirate-sons,  for  the  Law  was  far  from  being  so 
coercive,  as  to  have  required,  that  the  children 
begotten  by  the  Brother  on  the  widow  of  the 
deceased  should  be  reared  and  educated  by 
him. 

Now,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  calls  (GaL  i.  19.) 
the  younger  James  a&X^oc  rov  KupcoO,  we  have  no 
other  resource  but  that  of  accepting  aScX^oc  in 
the  more  extended  sense  of  relation  or  kinsman. 
In  this  we  are  justified  by  the  use  of  m*  (Gen. 
xiii.  9. ;  xiv.  15. ;  xxix.  12.  15.)  and  by  the  occur- 
rence of  aScX^oc  in  this  acceptation,  in  profane 
Greek  writers.  Therefore,  James,  Jude,  Simon 
and  Joses  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  Brothers 
of  Jesus,  mentioned  in  Mark  iii.  31,  32.,  and  the 
parallel  passages,  as  well  as  from  the  Brothers 
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and  sisters  of  Jesus,  instanced  by  the  people  of 
Nazareth  (Mark  vi.  3. ;  Matt.  xiii.  55,  56.)  and 
from  the  Brothers  of  Jesus,  who  did  not  believe 
in  him  for  a  long  time  (John  vii.  3,  5.)  but  at 
last  became  his  disciples.  (Acts  i.  14.)  These^ 
wherever  they  occur,  are  one  and  the  same  per- 
sons; they  were  either  own  brothers  of  Jesus, 
by  the  same  parents,  afterwards  borne  by  Mary, 
or  which  is  the  more  probable,  half-brothers 
of  Jesus,  begotten  by  Joseph  on  his  first  wife. 
We  neither  know  their  number,  nor  their  names; 
for,  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  56.;  Mark  vi.  3.,  their 
names  have  been  improperly  inserted.  On  the 
other  hand,  James  the  younger,  Jude,  Simon, 
and  Joses  were  only  kinsmen  of  Jesus. 

This  writer  now  solves  the  difficulty  respecting 
Alphaeus  and  Clopas,  which  we  have  quoted  in  the 
notes  to  Hug.  There  is,  however,  another  diffi- 
culty connected  with  it :  for  John  xix.  25.,  calls 
this  Mary,  who  was  married  to  Alphasus  or 
Clopas,  a  Sister  (i&X^)  of  theVirgin  Mary.  It  is  ob- 
jected, as  incredible,  that  two  sisters  should  have 
had  the  same  name.  Though  Parents  avoided 
this  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  prevent-- 
ing  mistakes  in  families,  it  still  was  neither  im- 
possible nor  unexampled.  The  Jews  of  that 
time  seem  but  little  to  have  attended  to  the 
Parents  respecting  the  name,  which  a  child 
should  receive  :  thus,  after  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  a  family-council  assembled  at  his  circum'* 
eision  in  the  house  of  his  parents,  to  deliberate 
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upon  his  name.  (Luke  i.  89.)  But,  is  it  necessary, 
that  we  should  here  accept  a&X^  in  its  strictest 
sense  ?  may  it  not  here  also  m^m  a  relation  9 

From  this  inquiry,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
younger  James  was  the  same,  as  James  o  a&X^  roi 
Ktipiov,  and  that  he  was  merely  a  kinman  of 
Jesus;  although  Jesus  had  owk  brothers  and 
sisters  or  step-hrothers  and  step^Uters* 

Jude  the  Apostle  is  called  the  Brother  of  Jan^es 
(Luke  vi.  15. ;  Acts  i.  13),  he  had  also  two  sur* 
names  GaSSaibc  and  A€j3j3acoc.  Whence  h^  received 
these  cognomina,  is  unknown,  nor  is  their  signi- 
fication determined.  According  to  Pliny,  there 
was  a  small  city  in  Galilee  called  Lebba,  •^^^ :— * 
and  if  Jude  was  a  native  of  it,  he  might  thence 
have  been  called  A€j3/3a»oc.  Paulus,  however, 
thinks  it  more  probable,  that  the  one  was  but 
another  form  of  the  other,  and  that  both  had  ^ 
moral  meaning — that  on  account  of  some  action 
of  Jude,  not  commemorated  in  the  Evangelicaji 
History,  he  may  have  acquired  the  epithet 
stout-hearted,  which  could  only  be  expressed  in 
the  vernacular  dialect  in  one  way  : — either  by 
""^^  (A6/3/3aroc)  or  "7^  (eaggaloc)  from  in  pectus—  :t>. 
Hence,  i  irnKkr^uQ  GaSSaioc,  which  stands  in  Matt. 
X.  3.,  after  AcjSjSaroc,  is  a  false  assertion,  and  ia 
therefore,  most  probably,  an  interpolation : — 
bat  even  if  the  words  be  authentic,  they  can  only 
be  referred  to  the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew, 
who  has  indulged  himself,  here  and  there,  in  bri^ 
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additions.  The  preceding  inquiry  has  determined 
him  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  our  Saviour. 

But,  a  question  has  arisen,  whether  Jude  was 
a  son  of  James  ?  for,  although  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  calls  himself  aS^X^c  'Io<cwj3ov,  which  words 
are  corroborated  by  all  the  ancient  MSS.  and 
versions,  Grotius  has  conjectured,  that  they 
are  not  genuine,  and  that  they  were  added  by 
ancient  transcribers  under  the  idea,  that  Judas 
Thaddceus,  otherwise  called  o  rov  'IaiC(u|3oi;,  was  the 
author  of  the  Epistle.  In  Luke  vi.  16.,  and  Actsi. 
13.,  he  is  entitled  o  rov  'lajcoi/Sov,  in  which  elliptical 
expression  aSiX^oc  may  be  supplied,  as  it  often 
happens ;  but  so  also  may  moq,  which  is  actually 
the  case  in  theSyriac  version,  from  which  circum- 
stance most  of  the  later  Syriac  writers  have  asserted 
Judas  Thaddseus  to  have  been  a  son  of  James. 
It  has  more  recently  been  remarked,  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  author  of  the  Peshito,  that  analogy 
requires  vloq  to  be  supplied  in  Luke  vi.  16. ;  for, 
it  must  necessarily  be  wanting  in  rov  rov  'AA^aiov, 
at  verse  15.  Had  Luke  intended  aSeX^ov  to  have 
been  inserted  between  'lovSav  'Ia<cw|3o5,  five  words 
only  intervening  between  these  and  'Ia/cw|3ov  rov 
TOW  AX^aiov,  accuracy  would  have  compelled  him 
to  have  expressed  it,  as  in  the  instance  of 'AvSpcac, 
at  verse  14.  The  same  is  likewise  inferible  from 
Acts  i.  13.  where  'Iov8ac  'lajcw/SoS  stands  in  a  still 
Hearer  connection  with  'laicwjSoc  'AX^aiov; — ^the 
ellipsis  indeed  of  a&X^oc,  vioc,  and  Trornp  after  the  ar- 
ticle connected  with  a  proper  name  in  the  genitive. 
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is  very  frequent  in  Greek  composition,  and  jnay 
even  occur  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  is  therefore  possible,  that  Judas 
Thaddaeus  may  have  been  the  son  of  one  James, 
that  he  either  was, 

A  son  of  the  elder  James,— or 

A  son  of  the  younger  James,  (for  it  is  not  in- 
credible, that  the  Father  and  the  Son  should 
have  been  among  the  twelve  Apostles) — or 

The  son  of  an  entirely  unknown  James.  This 
last  hypothesis  is,  however,  most  improbable: 
for  if  James,  the  father  of  Jude,  had  not  been 
generally  known  and  celebrated,  Jude  certainly 
would  not  have  had  the  surname,  o  rov  'IaKw(3oi. 
The  Apostle  Judas  Thaddoeus,  therefore,  must 
either  have  been  the  Son  of  the  elder  or 
younger  James.  Yet,  even  this  must  be  rejected, 
if  it  be  accurately  weighed;  for  it  has  no  authority 
beyond  the  author  of  the  Syriac  version,  who  is 
here  mistaken.  There  are  besides  insurmount- 
able objections  to  it.  John  the  Evangelist  lived 
to  the  end  of  the  first  Century ;  therefore,  as  he 
entered  into  the  Apostolic  assembly  at  the 
same  time  as  his  Brother  Jaines  the  elder,  he 
must  have  been  about  one-and-twenty  years  old; 
but,  how  could  his  Brother  James,  then,  have 
had  so  old  a  Son  ?  The  case  is  not  much  differ- 
ent with  the  younger  James ;  who,  still  being  a 
vigo|!ous  and  active  man,  was  put  to  death,  some 
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years  before  the  war  in  Palestine;  how  then  eati 
it  be  believed,  that  he  should  have  had  a  son 
arrived  at  maturity,  one-and-thirty  years  before 
it  ?  Consequently,  but  one  inference  remains : 
that  the  Apostle  Judas  Thaddaeus,  or  Lebbasus, 
was  a  BROTHER  of  the  younger  James,  therefore, 
a  son  of  Alphaeus  or  Clopas,  and  a  kinsman  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  inquiry  is  now  directed  to  Peter.  His 
real  name  was  Simon  (John  i.  42.)  to  which 
Jesus  added  that  of  ^B*3  K^^c,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  Ilcrpoc-  That  he  was  married,  we  leam 
from  Matt.  viii.  14.,  where  mention  of  his 
mother-in-law  is  made :  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
also,  and  other  writers  state,  that  he  had  chil- 
dren. Culpable  as  his  denial  of- Christ  un^ 
doubtedly  was,  still  it  cannot  be  imputed  to 
timidity,  because,  whilst  the  other  Apostles 
sought  refuge  in  flight  and  conceahnent,  he  and 
John  (John  xviii.  15.)  followed  the  High  Priest's 
band  into  the  city,  and  did  not  separate  them- 
selves from  Jesus.  He  was  doubtless  sincere 
and  disinterested,  when  he  declared  himself  to 
be  his  disciple, — ^as,  indeed,  Christ's  renewed 
confidence  in  him  after  the  Resurrection  and  his 
subsequent  assiduity  in  promulgating  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  prove  him  to  have  been. 

After  his  liberation  from  imprisonment  (Acts 
xii.  3.,  &c.)  he  repaired  to  foreign  countries, 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  alone,  on 
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which  account  Paul  (GaL  ii.  8.)  calls  him 
'AirooroXoc  r^c  vipirofUK.  According  to  Origen 
(apud  Euseb.)  and  Epiphanius,  he  then  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor.  But  in  the  year  52  we 
discover  him  attending  the  Synod  in  Jerusalem, 
(Acts  XV.)  dler  which  event  Luke  makes  no 
further  mention  of  him  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  yet  we  know  from  GaL  ii.  11.,  &c. 
that  about  a  year  afterwards  he  went  to  An- 
tioch.  Unless  Peter,  during  his  first  absence 
from  Palestine,  made,  besides  his  journey  to 
Asia  Minor,  one  also  to  Rome,  he  must  about 
this  time  have  visited  that  city  and  there  an- 
nounced the  Gospel.  For,  that  he  had  once 
been  there  before  the  reign  of  Nero,  Bertholdt 
has  already  shewn.  Eusebius  conceived,  that 
during  his  first  absence  firom  Palestine,  after  the 
death  of  the  elder  James,  he  went  to  Antioch, 
and  from  thence  to  Rome,  anno  43  :  for  he  says 
in  his  Chronicon  on  the  2nd  year  of  Claudius : 

Ilerpoc  o  Kopv^aioc,  ri|v  cv  ^Avrto-^Uf  Trpojrriv  dcficAciuffac 
«cicXf|^tay,  cic  *P«ufii|y  cnreiac,  Ktipvmtfv  ro  ihayy^Xiov.      In 

this  he  only  follows  the  words  of  Clemens 
Alexandiinus,  whose  narrative  he  gives  in  H. 

E.  I.  ii.  C.  14,  15.  TlmpavodaQ  yovv  iVi  rov  avrou 
KXouScov /SaaiXecac  ri*  *  •*  tCjv  oXtav  irpovoca  rov •  •  •  •  Ilerpov 
€irc  ri}y  Futfjiriv,  uf^  circ  mXucovrov  XvfuUva  /3iou  (SimOUem 

Magum)  x«P«r*^7«**  Though  the  particulars  in 
this  narrative  respecting  the  statue  raised  in 
honor  of  Simon  Magus  at  Rome  be  false,  and 
originated  in  a  misconception  of  Justin  Martyr 
(Ap.  1.  §  26.  56.)  yet  it  were  a  historical  hy- 
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percriticism  to  pronounce  Clemens's  account  of 
Peter's  visit  to  Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius,  false  likewise.  It  is  evident  that  after  his 
escape,  he  could  no  longer  remain  at  Jerusalem ; 
it  is  moreover  expressly  affirmed  by  Luke  (Acts 
xii.  17.)  that  he  repaired  elsewhere.  Having 
already  travelled  through  Judaea  preaching  the 
Gospel,  it  is  inferible  that  he  then  went  to 
foreign  countries :  why  then  should  we  dis- 
believe the  account,  which  avers  that  he  also 
went  to  Rome  ?  For  we  cannot  but  conclude 
from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  17.)  that 
very  credible  Men  had  long  before  preached 
Christianity  in  Rome ;  and  the  preceding  History 
mentions  to  us  Peter  and  Mark,  as  the  indivi- 
duals. If  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  account, 
we  observe  the  whole  to  be  in  its  proper  order  : 
yet,  we  must  not  adhere  to  the  chronology  of 
Eusebius,  which  is  well  known  to  be  often  in* 
correct ;  for  he  places  this  first  journey  of  Peter 
to  Rome  in  A.  D.  43 :  but  as  Peter  did  not 
leave  Jerusalem  before  the  death  of  the  elder 
James,  we  must  postpcne  it  at  least  to  A.  D. 
46.  As  he  could,  however,  safely  return  to 
Jerusalem,  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa^ 
(Acts  xii.  23.)  we  accordingly  again  perceive 
him  present  at  the  Apostolic  Synod  in  that  city, 
which  is  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  7.,  &c. 

Yet,  as  we  observe  him  the  next  year  at 
Antioch,  he  could  not  have  long  continued  at 
Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11.,  &c.)  and  the  occurrence 
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at  Antioch  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  h$ 
stay  there  to  have  been  of  any  great  duration. 
From  hence  he  might  have  visited  other  places 
and  Rome  among  the  rest :  this,  indeed,  some 
Ecclesiastical  Historians  have  actually  asserted^ 
j&xing  his  first  residence  there  in  the  first  year  of 
Nero,  or  the  Dionysian  year  54.  During  this 
journey,  he  may  have  for  the  second  time 
visited  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  hy- 
pothesis corroborates  Epiphanius  (Hser.  xxvii.) 
and  during  his  second  absence  firom  JerusaleiQ 
and  Palestine,  his  journey  into  Upper  Asia  must 
be  placed  :  for  then  he  sent  forth  his  first  Epistle 
written  in  Babylon,  As  to  the  controversy,  how- 
ever, respecting  his  martyrdom  at  Rome,  the 
reader  must  consult  Bertholdt,  because  it  has  no 
immediate  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  disr 
cussion,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  recapitulated 
in  Hug's  observations  on  his  Epistles. 

Although  there  was  a  flourishing  Greek 
Academy  in  Tarsus,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  Paul  received  no  polished  Greek  educa- 
tion. For,  although  firom  intercourse  with  those, 
who  were  conversant  with  the  language,  he  may 
have  been  able  readily  to  speak  and  read  it,  yet 
he  was  unable  to  write  it  accurately  and  easily,  as 
he  himself  says,  (Gal.  vi.  11.)  firom  whence  it  has 
been  deduced,  that  he  did  not  write  his  Epistles 
with  his  own  hand,  but  dictated  them  to  others. 
Even  if  this  last  idea  be  not  otherwise  suscep- 
tible of  demonstration,  his  Epistles  prove  him  to 
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have  had  no  more  Greek  poli^  and  learnings  than 
might  be  expected  from  any  other  native  Jew, 
who  had  lived  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  amcmg 
cultivated  Greeks,  and  conversed  with  Greek 
scholars  and  philosophers.  They  merely  es- 
tablish his  national  education  and  Jewish  learn- 
ing, and  more  particularly  his  profound  Jewish 
Theology. 

But,  Sentences  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
Strophes  of  the  Greek  poets  occur  in  PauFs 
Discourses  (Acts  xvii.  28.)  and  Epistles  (1  Cor. 
XV.  33. ;  Tit.  i.  12.) ;  with  these^  however,  he 
certainly  was  not  acquainted  until  his  latter 
years,  when  living  among  the  Gentiles  he 
had  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  Books  of 
the  Greek  writers,  and,  like  a  man  thirsty  after 
knowledge,  read  and  committed  much  to  his 
memory.  The  whole  course  of  his  early  life 
proves  him  to  have  had  no  education,  beyond 
that,  which  was  merely  Jewish  **:— when  a  mere 
stripling,  he  was  sent  to  the  School,  over  whi<^ 
the  elder  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  34«;  i^xii.  23*)  a 


^  This  has  been  the  idea  of  several  writers  on  Paufs  Epistles,  but 
At  grounds  on  idiioh  it  has  been  formed,  u«  far  from  being  ftati;rfWo« 
^ory.  We  have  no  proo^  that  Paul  was  unacquainted  with  thd 
Greek  writers,  until  a  late  period  of  hb  life :  the  almost  necessary  in« 
tercourse,  which  he  must  have  had  with  the  Gtedu  in  Tarsus,  would 
indiM^e  ui  even  to  indulge  a  contrary  opinion.  We  may  still  lutther 
aigue  him  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Gfeek  Literature  from  hit 
selection  of  the  Gentile  worM,  as  his  department,  in  which  he  would 
hardly  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  other  Apostles,  had  he  been 
if^^g  in  this  r^quisHe  quaUicfttian. 
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was  initiated  by  him  into  the  sect  of  the  Pha- 
risees (Acts  xxii.  3. ;  Phil,  iii,  5.)  Probably>  he 
bad  often  personally  seen  and  heard  Jesus 
teacb ;  but,  as  one  of  the  ZiiXci^ac,  (Acts  xxii%  9.) 
he  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  any  change  in  the 
National  Religion,  as  it  was  then  taught,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisaic  school. 
This  feeling  led  him  to  those  scenes  of  Perm- 
cution,  in  which,  before  his  conyersion^  he  was 
engaged :  and,  doubtless^  when  he  was  miracu^ 
lously  checked  in  his  impetuous  and  zealous 
career,  his  National  Notions  caused  him  to  in^ 
terpret  the  Divine  Voice  as  a  bip  ra  announcmg 
to  him  the  displeasure  of  Omnipotence. 

The  date  of  this  event  has  been  a  subject  of 
some  dispute^  Several  of  the  ancients  and  mo- 
derns fix  it  in  the  same  year  as  Christ's  ascension^ 
Siiskind  has  recently  defended  this  opinion,  and 
referred  it  to  the  last  half  of  the  18th  year  (^ 
the  reigh  of  Tiberius:— ^it  is  indeed  possible  that 
all,  that  is  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as 
far  as  the  9th  chapter,  may  have  taken  place 
within  a  few  months.  Othet  considerbble  diffi- 
citlties  are,  however,  opposed  to  this  hypothesis. 
Paul  relates  (2  Cor.  ».  32, 33.)  that  the  Arabian 
King  Aretas  then  had  the  government  of  Da- 
mascus, and  Schmidt  has  demonstrated,  that  be 
(fid  not  possess  it  at  least  before  the  year  39. 
But)  as  Hug  has  entered  into  thw  discussion, 
«e  most  omit  the  particular,  ntd  content  our* 
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selves  with  stating  Bertholdt's  idea,  that  it  oc- 
curred in  the  year  40.  Mr.  Dionys.  He,  there- 
fore, dates  Paul's  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  after 
his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  18.)  early  in  the  year  43, 
and  the  second  early  in  the  year  44  (Acts  xi.  30.) 
four  years  after  it. 

But  in  Gal.  ii.  1.  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
not  until  fourteen  years  after  his  conversion. 
This  roust  depend  on  the  question,  whether 

Sia  SacaTiaaapwv  inov  OT  Sia  rtaaap^v  ercnv  be  the  Cor- 
rect reading.  (1.)  Who  can  imagine  the  in- 
defatigable Paul  to  have  remained  inactive  in 
Tarsus,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  9  (Acts  ix. 
30. ;  xi.  25.)  The  conjecture,  that  during  this 
interval,  he  was  prosecuting  his  trade,  as  a 
mtivoirococ,  is  too  improbable  to  be  admitted,  and 
is  contrary  to  the  zeal,  which  he  manifested  at 
Pamascus,  only  a  few  days  after  his  conversion. 
(2.)  It  is  equally  incredible,  that  Barnabas,  who 
became  intimate  with  Paul,  at  his  first  journey  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  27.)  should  have  thought 
no  more  of  him  for  ten  years,  and  not  until 
then  have  brought  him  firom  Tarsus  to  Antioch. 
(Acts  xi.  25.)  (3.)  The  Church  of  Antioch  was 
established  by  some  Christians,  who  had  fled 
firom  Jerusalem  at  the  stoning  of  Stephen  (Acts 
viii.  2. ;  xi.  19,  &c.)  At  first  they  baptized  only 
native  Jews.  Some  of  them,  however,  admitted 
native  Gentiles  into  their  Communion,  on  which 
^count  Barnabas  was  sent  to  Antioch  (Acts  xi, 
22.)  from  whence  he  travelled  to  Tarsus,  and 
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brought  Paul  back  with  him.  Now/  as  the 
stoning  of  Stephen  happened  some  few  yearsi 
before  Paul's  conversion^  can  this  be  conceived 
not  to  have  taken  place  till  15  or  16  years  after 
the  persecution,  which  was  commenced  against 
the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  death  of 
Stephen  ?  For  then  the  reftigees  from  Jerusalem 
had  long  since  returned.  But  if  the  reading  8ut 
re(r(rap<tfv  irwv  be  admitted  in  Gal.  ii.  1.,  an  interval 
of  about  five  or  six  years  will  result  from  it,  which 
is  fully  conformable  to  the  fact;  for,  general 
quiet  (Udnot  much  earlier  take  place  in  Jerusalem, 
nor  did  the  persecution  last  longer,  even  if  we  es* 
timate  it  at  the  longest  period.  (4.)  It  is  evident 
from  the  '  Chronicon  Paschale,  that  some  MSS. 
must  actually  have  read  Sea  TBaaaptov  croiv,  because 
it  computes  this  journey  of  Paul,  according  to 
both  readings.  Probably  the  reading  Sia  &- 
Kartaaaptav  irtov  may  have  merely  displaced  by 
chance  the  genuine  reading  Sea  Tiaaapwv  croiv  from 


*  *£irc  TovTiav  tQv  'Xwartav  iiyriXde  waXiv  cic  'lepotrokvfia  UavXoc' 
o^cv  Ypa^cc  FaXoracc  'f^pi  ravrrig  nyc  ^vaj^avtia^  ohria*  iia  c^  irw 
ToXty  kvriK^ov  ec£  'IepO0'oXv/ia*  irac  6  elirc  iraXiv,  hikoyon  hipa  iariv 
hydfiaaiQ  avnj'  to  ecirecv  ahrov^  Bia  cS*  eriov,  Boicil  fwt  rove  xpoyovc 
rvy  'AirotrToXayf  rove  diro  rfjg  *Aya\riyl/€iag  dpi^fitiy  ahroy.  'Airo  yop 
HIq  *AyaXfi\l/€(0c  rov  Kvpiov  iwc  rovriyc  rijc  'Ayaflaaebfc,  wkjipovyrai 
rtiy  *Awo<rro\iay  irri  e^,  fiiyvcc  /.  Kai  ei  fAJi  rovro  SUfity,  ihpi^aerai 
6  'xpoyo^f  d^*  oh  (IlavXoc)  ifiairriadfip  rat  dyspKeyj^y,  wc  vepuxovaiy  ai 
TlpciiiiQ,  trri  ^,  Kai  rovro  ov  fioyoy  ca^wc  ai  IXpajeic  (^epovaty,  cAXa 
Kai  ^lci>0iproc  XcywK,  Tpia  crij  KXov^iov  (riaai  roy  'HpaiJjy*^  Kai  c^dewc 
f^ra  rriy  reXevniy  'Hpoi^v  KXti^riyai  HavXoy  Kai  Bapyafiay  elc  *Airoer- 
roXf^v,  Tovre<rri  rtraprov  ypoyov  KXavdiov,  ws  Kai  ai  Upa^ic  dijXoverc* 
Ed.  Du.  Fresne,  Venet  1729.  p.  186.  Ed.  Paris,  p.  233.  See 
Benholdt's  notes. 
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the  nmjority  of  MSS.  As  Sender  conjectures,  a 
transcriber  may  have  considered  the  numerical 
sign  A  (qwUuar)  to  have  been  an  abbreviation  of 
Siica,  and  written  this  word  in  fuU.  This  trans- 
cript was  then  copied  by  another  person,  wheat 
the  same  time  consulted  another  MS. :  for, 
that  many  transcribers  made  use  of  several  ori* 
^als>  formed  the  text  from  them  collectively, 
and  sometimes  united  twb  readings  with  each 
other,  is  a  fact  generally  known  to  the  critics  of 
the  New  Testament*  This  second  transcriber 
had,  therefore,  a  MS«  in  which  Sia  Scica  knav  was 
&ultily  written  in  fuU ;  but  his  other  MS.  had 
the  original  reading,  S<a  ^  irw.  Arbitrarily  com* 
bining  both  he  therefore  wrote  SiaiS'C&jcorcwapwv) 
iTwv. — Yet,  the  reading  &/caTf<r<rapwv  may  have  ori- 
ginated in  2  Cor.  xii.  2.,  where  Paul  relates,  that 
he  had  received  an  airoKoXvi/rfc  in  an  cicorcuric,  Trpo  Iwv 
^Karwaa^wvy  bccausc  he  says  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  (ii.  1.)  that  his  journey  was  undertaken 
in  consequence  of  an  airoicaXin^ic.  The  Transcriber 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  may  have  had  an 
obscure  and  incorrect  recollection  of  this  passage : 
— ^for,  his  memory  may  have  changed  x^ohKancaa- 

pwv  Itwv  into  Sio  Sfi/caTfirdapwv  inav*    ThuS  SUppOSing 

Paul  in  both  places  to  have  spoken  of  one  and  the 
same  airojcaXvi/^ic,  without  giving  himself  any  fur- 
ther trouble,  he  may  have  altered  r€<r(rap(i>v  into  &<ca- 
rttrtrapwv. — Now,  if  we  &te  authorized  in  assuming 
that  in  the  ancient  lines  (Gal.  ii.  1.)  the  varietas 

ICCtlOntS    Sea  ^iKQTsaaapwv  irwv  and   Sia  TB<r<rapwv  irwv 

existed,  it  may  be  easily  explained,  how  front 
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the  reading  &a  rt ampcav  n-iuv  the  other  originated ; 
but  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Sea  rf<r<rap«av 
from  iia  Scjca  Tttraapw  is  infinitely  more  difficult. 
From  these  collective  reasons,  and  from  the  vast 
difficulty,  with  which  the  computation  of  fourteen 
years  is  encumbered,  Sw  Ti<r<rapwv  irwv  must  appear 
the  more  probable  reading :  therefore,-  PauVs 
second  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  30. ;  xii. 
25 ;  Gal.  ii.  1.)  falls  in  the  fourth  year  after  his 
conversion,  A.  44,  Mr.  Vulg. 

Immediately  after  the  conversion  of  Sergius 
Paulus  (Acts  xiiL  6 — 12.)  Luke  drops  the 
name  of  Saul,  and  adopts  that  of  Paul.  Some 
have  conceived,  that  Paul  assumed  this  name 
out  of  compliment  to  the  Deputy,  to  which 
Kuinoel  has  properly  objected.  As  it  was  usual 
amongst  the  Jews  to  mark  memorable  epochs  in 
a  person's  life  by  a  change  of  name,  Bertholdt 
seeks  that  of  Paul  either  in  the  similarity  be* 
tween  it   and  SavXoc,  or  in  the  Etymology  ^ 

navXoc=iravpoc,  Lat.  PauluS.  Cf.  1  Cor.  XV.  9. 


'  CriticB  will  probably  never  agree  respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
name  of  Paul.  The  arguments  of  those,  who  deduce  it  from  Paulus 
in  allusion  to  1  Cor.  xv.  9.,  are  far  from  being  conclusive,  when  we 
consider  him  to  have  been  a  Jew,  and  reflect  on  the  improbability  of 
his  bearing  a  name  deducible  from  the  Latin.  If  such,  however,  were 
its  origin,  it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  Kuinoel. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  bear  in  mind  his  indefatigable  labours 
and  assiduity  in  promoting  the  Christian  faith,  it  seems  far  more  rea- 
sonable to  retrace  his  name  to  /]^  (fi  kvi^yQv^  cf.  Is.  xli.  4. 
Heb.  Lxx.)  which  word  was  continually  used  in  a  religious  sense,  as  we 
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Bertholdt  computes,  that  the  journey  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xiii. — xiv.  26.  must  have  occu- 
pied more  than  a  year,  because  they  must  have 
remained  some  time  in  every  city,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  hearers,  (Acts  xiv.  3.)  On 
their  return  to  Antioch,  Paul  and  Barnabas  con- 
tinued there  a  considerable  time,  (Acts  xiv.  28.) 
— ^from  thence  they  were  sent  with  some  others 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  2 — 4.)  respecting  the 
disputed  question  of  circumcision.  The  year  in 
which  this  mission  and  return  to  Antioch '  oc- 
curred, is  not  stated  in  the  Acts,  yet  they  may 
safely  be  determined  to  have  occurred  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  52. ;  because,  after  a  residence 
in  Antioch,  which  could  not  have  lasted  a  full 
year,  and  during  which  Peter  arrived  there,  (Gal. 
ii.  11.,  &c.)  Paul  entered  upon  his  second  expe- 
dition, and  was  found  at  Corinth,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  53,  (Acts  xviii.  1.  &c.),  but  some- 
what more  than  half  a  year  must  have  elapsed 
before  his  arrival  there.     For,  whilst  Barnabas 

may  perceive  from  a  collation  of  the  Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  was  a  title,  that  might  justly  have  been  given  to  him  by  his 
Christian  Brethren. 

•  The  principal  works  on  the  chronology  of  the  Acts,  which  Ber- 
tholdt has  cited  in  his  notes,  are,  Neuer  Versuch  uber  chranologiscke 
Standpuncte  fiir  die  ApostelgesckichtCy  undfur  das  LehenJesu  wm 
Siiskind  t«  BengeVs  Archiv  Jur  Die  Theologies  und  ihre  Neueste 
Literatur. —  Versuch  Uber  chronologische  Standpuncte  in  der  Lehen- 
geschichte  Pauli  vom  Herrn  K.  R.  Vogel,  in  Oahlers  Journal  fur 
auserlesene  Theologische  Literatur,-- Chronologic  der  Apostelges- 
chichte  von  E.  Ch.  Schmidt,  in  KeiVs  und  Tzschimer*s  Analecten 
der  Theohgie,  vgl.  auch  Keil's  Qegenbemerkungen. 
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and  Matk  undertook  a  iourney  of  their  own,  and 
sailed  to  Cyprus,  Paul  and  Silas  went  by  land 
through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Lycaonia  to  Derb^ 
and  Lystra,  from  whence  the  journey  was  ex- 
tended through  several  places  to  Corinth.  Now, 
as  Paul  in  this  city  met  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who 
had  shortly  before  arrived  from  Italy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  edict  of  Claudius  against  the 
Jews,  we  have  chronological  data  to  decide 
the  time  of  Paul's  arrival  there,  wliich  (as  we 
have  stated)  this  writer  fixes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  53. 

He  remained  at  Corinth  during  his  first  visit  a 
year  and  a  half: — from  thence  he  went  by  way  of 
Ephesus,  (where  he  stayed  only  a  few  days,)  -to 
Caesarea  in  Palestine,  from  which  place  he  visited 
Jerusalem,  and,  after  a  short  residence  there, 
returned  to  Antioch,  (Acts  xviii.  18 — 23.)  His 
return  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
55.  His  continuance  there  was  of  no  long  du* 
ration ;  for  he  soon  entered  on  his  third  jour- 
ney, (Acts  xviii.  23.)  being  desirous  of  revisiting 
£phesus,  as  soon  as  possible,  because  he  per^^ 
ceived  on  his  former  visit,  that  many  converts 
might  be  obtained  in  that  city,  where  he  pro- 
bably arrived  at  ^  the  end  of  the  year  55.  His 
residence  there  lasted  for  two  years  and  three 
months,  during  which,  he  doubtless  made  some 
small  land-tours  to  the  neighbouring  cities  oi 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  some  short  voyages* — - 
perhaps  to  Crete,  and  other  islands  of  the 

VOL.  I.  .  e 
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Archipelago.  The  time  of  his  leaving  Epbe- 
8118,  in  consequence  of  the  commotion  excited 
by  Demetrius,  may  be  fixed  before  Easter  in  the 
year  58.  (1  Cor.  xn.  8.  cf.  v.  7, 8.) 

He  now  executed  his  intention  of  visiting 
Macedonia,  which  he  accomplished  by  way  of 
Troas;  from  Macedonia  he  went  westwards  to 
Hellas,  and  abode  three  months  at  Corinth. 
His  object  being  to  carry  to  Jerusalem  the  col- 
lections made  for  the  poor  Christians  there,  he 
was  obliged,  on  account  of  the  snares  laid  for 
him  by  the  Jews,  to  go  by  way  of  Mace- 
donia. After  a  tedious  voyage  firom  Nei^Mdis 
and  Assos^  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  a  short 
time  after  the  Pentecost,  in  the  year  58,  (Acts 
XX.  3. — vd.  15.)  Here,  he  was  socm  appre- 
hended, and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Csesarea,  in 
which  city  he  remained  a  captive  for  two  years ; 
but  on  Ihs  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Tribund,  as  a 
Roman  Citizen,  he  was  sent  to  Rome.  This 
journey  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  the 
month  of  October,  A.  60,  and  to  have  been 
ended  in  the  spring  of  A.  61.  Before  his  en- 
largement he  was  detained  two  full  years  Simav 
oXiiv — (xxviii.  31.)  in  Rome. 

The  remaining  part  of  his  history  is  not  so 
well  avouched.  Probably,  after  his  liberation, 
he  continued  for  a  little  time  in  some  other  part 
of  Italy,  until  he  found  an  opportunity  of  be- 
taking himself  to   another  country.     In  the 
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£|ii$tle  to  PhileiiMm  (22.)  lie  prmnises  him\to 
revisit  his  friends  at  Colossse,  on  the  recovery  of 
his  liberty;  if  he  kept  this  promise,  we  must 
suppose  him  after  his  departure  from  Italy  to 
have  repaired  to  Asia  Minor.  Whether  he 
went  immediately  thither,  or  by  way  of  Crete,  as 
many  suppose,  can  nev^  be  decided.  In  ather 
case,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  Paul  visited 
that  island*  From  Ada  Minor  he  must  also 
have  visited  Macedonia  and  Greece,  (Philip, 
i.  25.)  Some  imagine,  that  he  likewise  went  to 
Judaea ;  but  the  danger  of  such  a  journey  renders 
it  unlikely.  Equally  unlikely  is  his  asserted 
journey  to  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain ;  for  suffi- 
cient time  to  visit  these  countries  was  not  af- 
forded to  him,  before  the  period  of  his  death. 
This  tradition  seems  to  have  arisen  from  Rom. 
xy.  24. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  once  more 
came  to  Rome,  was  apprehended,  and  put' to 
death  there.  Whether  he  went  there,  of  his 
own  accord,  to  comfort  the  Christians  under 
Nero*8  oppressions,  or  being  elsewhere  recog- 
nized, as  an  escaped  prisoner,  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  Rome,  is  unknown.  The  last  idea  is 
not  improbable,  if  Paul  really  had  escaped  from 
his  first  imprisonment.  Peter  also  was  at  Rome, 
and  was  likewise  apprehended:  he  was  cruci- 
fied, but  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  not  bdng 
legcdly  amenable  to  this  disgracefrd  death  was 
beheaded.     The  death  of  the  two  Apostles  fell 
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(i£  not  on  the  same  day),  in  the  same  year,  viz. 
A.  67. 

Bertholdt  now  proceeds  to  a  particular  exa- 
mination of  the  Epistles.  The  first,  which  he 
selects,  is  that  to  the  Galatians ;  but  in  this  latter 
department  of  his  work,  we  must  pass  over  a  great 
part  of  his  analysis  and  dogmatical  arguments, 
and  merely  confine  ourselves  to  some  of  his  more 
critical  remarks.  Paul  had  made  two  joumies  to 
Galatia,  before  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  (iv. 
13.roirj>ore(>ov)  and  an  interval  not  exceeding  at 
the  most  eight  or  ten  months  must  be  computed 
between  his  departure  and  its  composition;  but 
if  he  were  in  the  vicinity,  when  the  change  was 
effected  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Galatians,  it  is 
possible,  that  not  more  than  three  or  four 
months  may  have  elapsed.  His  second  journey 
falls  in  the  year  55  :  and  it  appears  certain  that 
he  wrote  the  Epistle  at  Ephesus,  in  the  year 
56,  or  at  the  very  latest  in  the  beginning  of  57. 

The  subscription  in  most  MSS.  mentions 
Rome  as  the  place  of  its  composition,  but  Cap- 
pellus  has  remarked,  that  this  notion  is  conjee*- 
turally  derived  from  vi.  17.  Codices  A.  C.  D.  E. 
F.  G.  17.  and  others  have  not  this  subscription, 
and  the  Codices  Latini,  as  we  perceive  from 
most  Latin  writers,  correctly  substitute  Ephesus 
for  Rome.  Various  places,  however,  have  been 
adduced:  Corinth,  Troas,  Philippi,  Beraea, 
Athens,  have  severally  been  proposed,  as  they 
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best  suited  the  theories  of  those,  nvho  devoted 
their  enquiries  to  this  question* 

Some  disputing  Paul's  capability  of  writing  an 
entire  treatise  in  Greek,  and  supposing  him  only 
to  have  affixed  a  few  words  at  the  end  of  his 
Epistles  with  his  own  hand,  (2  Thess.  iiL  17.) 
have  argued  that  he  dictated  them  to  an 
Amanuensis,  (Rom.  xvi.  22. ;  Gal.  vi.  11.)  But, 
if  it  be  deemed  more  credible,  that  he  wrote  them 
with  his  own  hand,  and  merely  delivered  them 
to  another  to  be  transcribed,  this  question  arises, 
— did  he  express  his  ideas  in  Greek,  or  in  the 
Palsestinian  dialect?  and  did  he  deliver  his 
Epistles  to  be  translated  into  Greek  by  one 
versed  in  the  language  ?  This  is  Bolten's  opi- 
nion, but  there  are  no  cotemporary  historical 
testimonies  either  for  or  against  it.  It  must 
therefore  be  decided  by  an  examination,  whether 
the  present  Greek  text  bears  marks  of  being  the 
original  or  a  translation.  No  proof  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  frequent  Aramaisms,  which 
occur  in  it ;  but  if  blunders  of  translation  be 
observable,  we  have  as  much  reason  to  argue  in 
&vour  of  an  Aramaean  original,  as  of  a  Protevan- 
gelium,  which  was  the  basis  of  our  three  first 
C!an<mical  Gospels.  Yet,  it  must  be  conceded, 
that  if  no  such  blunders  are  found  in  any  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  this  by  no  means  decides  in 
&vour  of  the  originality  of  our  present  Greek 
text :  for  it  is  not  necessary,  that  such  errors 
should  occur  in  every  translation  from  one  Ian- 
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guage  to  another :  hence  many  of  these  Epis- 
tles may  be  free  from  them;  but  if  they  be  de- 
tected in  the  majority,  the  conclusion  becomes 
vaKd  k  majori  ad  minus. 

*  Bolten,  in  his  application  of  these  remarks 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  particoLir, 
cites  the  following  passages,  as  evidences  of  an 
Aramsean  text,  which  we  literally  transcribe 
without  animadverting  on  their  correctness.    In 

iii*.  24.    we  read    o    vo/ioc   iracSaycayoc  fi/MJV    ycTOVcv 

Mc  X/»urrov:  here  mn  vinculum  should  have 
been  understood :  the  law  was  our  fetter  un- 
til the  advent  of  Christ,  but  the  Translator 
here,  and  at  v.  25.  adopting  the  signification 
prevalent  in  the  Western  Aramsean  dialect,  sub- 
stituted vai^ywyoQ.      In    i.    6.   WO   read    Sav^MaJ^, 

oTi  ovTia  ra)^€ii»c  fierartStaSi.  St.  Jcromc  ^  remarks 
on  this  passage,  that  fierortdc<rdt  contains  some 
allusion  to  the  name  of  the  Galatians.  But  Paul 
could  not  have  indulged  this  allusion,  unless  he 
wrote  it  in  Aramaic;  for  lurarAHr^i  is  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Aramw^  ^:i. — c.  i.  20.  o  h  ypafw 

v/utv,    c  S  o  V  iVAiirfOv    roii    Oeov,  on  ov  ^cvSofiai :    here 

i  S  o  V  is  most  singular.  But  let  us  imagine  to 
ourselves  the  Aramsean  htt,  which  means  ecce  as 
well  as  hoc.    The  Tranidator  therefore  should 


*  Bolten's  Uebenetzung  der  Neutettamendichen  Briere.**->Von^e 
S»  zxi.  xxvii. 

»  Necnon  et  iUud  coDgnie,  quod  translaticnis  verbum  Galatis 
coaptatum  est :  Galatia  enim  translatio  in  nostrft  linguft  sonat  In 
Gal.  i.  6. 
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have  rendered  it,  a  &  ypo^^  v/mv,  rama  (ypofw) 
cvMircov  row  Oiow,  &c.  Healso  cmiceives  the  cele- 
brated passage  in  iii.  20.  to  be  an  error  of  this 
description:  he  conjectures  it  to  have  been 
•^"^^."JS^^^^^Jl^^  Of  the  two  words 
without  the  Towel-points  the  Translator  ren- 
dered the  second  correctly  ctc>  unui  idemque, 
but  erred  in  deeming  the  first  the  Genitive  of 
the  preceding  word  "V^,  whence  this  obscu- 
rky  of  his  version  originated.  He  should  have 
considered  it  as  'V^,  the  participle  of  the  verb 
'VS  cqpere,  apprehendere,  occupare,  and  have 
thus  rendered  the  passage  ^' the  Mediator  i^o^ee) 
did  not  apprcpriate  it  (the  promise  given  to 
Abraham)  to  himsey^^  although  God  be  one  and 
the  same  (although  the  same  God  had  given  both 
the  law  and  the  promise/')  That,  which  more 
particularly  recommends  (ioys  Bertholdt)  this 
solution  of  an  intricate  exegetical  difficulty,  is 
the  pervading  participial  construction,  which 
was  in  a  great  degree  peculiar  to  the  Aramaean 
dialect :  he  also  adds,  that  these  examples  do 
not  render  the  fact  absolutely  certain,  they 
nevertheless  enhance  the  probability  of  Paul 
having  conceived  this  Epistle  in  his  native 
tongue,  which  was  an  idiom  compounded  of  the 
antient  Hebrew  and  the  two  Aranuean  dialects. 

From  hence  he  passes  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  in  which  he  examines  its  alleged 
identity  with  that  to  the  Laodiceans,  the  greater 
part  of  which  discussion  may  be  found  condense4 
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in  Hug.    Euthalius  and  the  unknown  author  of 

the  Synopsis  Scripturae  S"-,  in  the  works   of 

Athanasius,  suppose  Paul  to  have  composed  it 

before  his  arrival  in  Ephesus,  recorded  in  Acts 

xviii.  19.     Against  this  hypothesis^   however, 

cogent  reasons  are  produced :  for  this  idea  ori^ 

ginated  in  the  mistake,  that  it  was  actually 

composed    for  the  Ephesians,    and  for  them 

alone,  and  is  contradictory  to  the  Epistle  itself, 

which  represents  Paul  as  a  Sc<r/u(oc,  which  must 

be  understood  either  of  his  imprisonment  at 

Csesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  33,  &c.),  or  at  Rome  (Acts 

xxviii.  16,  &c.)    For  we  cannot  refer  it  to  his 

short  incarceration  at  Philippi,  (Acts  xvi.  23. 

&c.)  The  universal  tradition  in  the  most  ancient 

Church   mentions   his    first   imprisonment   at 

Rome,  as  the  time  of  its  composition,  which^ 

we  must  admit,  in  preference  to  the  preceding 

one  at  Cssarea :  for  Tychicus  was  the  bearer  of 

it,  at  the  same  time  as  he  conveyed  the  Epistle 

tp  the  Colossians,  which  Paul  wrote  at  Rome, 

(Col.  iv.  7,  8.)    Paul  arrived  at  Rome  in  the 

spring  of  the  year  61 ;  but  he  could  not  have 

written  this  Epistle  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 

imprisonment.     Timothy,  however,  was   with 

bim,    when  he  despatched  the    cotemporary 

Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (i.  1.);  yet  he  was  not 

with  him  when  he  commenced  his  journey  from 

Cassarea  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  2.),  consequently 

be  must  have  followed  the  Apostle  at  a  some** 

what  later  period.    If  we  allow  at  least  a  half 

year  for  this  journey  of  Timothy,  it  could  not 
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haT6  been  written  much  before  the  end  of  the 
year  61 : — ^it  might,  indeed,  not  hsTe  beeli 
written  before  the  year  62. 

Bolten,  again,  assumes  this  Epistle  to  have 
had  an  Aramaean  original,  which  he  attempts 
particularly  to  establish  by  two  passages,  in 
which  he  fancies  the  detection  of  errors  in  the 
translation.  In  c.  v.  25 — 27.  Paul  writes,  that 
Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  offered  himself  up 

for  it,  iva  ovniv  ayuteif,  icadopnroc  ry  Xovrpy  rov  vSoroc,  cv 
pfllMTi,  iva  irapa<m|<rp  avrifv  iaviy  ivSo^oy,  npr  hcKXtimap 
pm  r)(pvTa  cnriXov  1}  pvrcSa,  1}  rt  rwv  roiovrcliv,  oAX'  iva  y 

•710  Kai  afMWfiiK.  The  leading  idea  in  these  words 
is  that  of  purification,  to  which  €v8o£oc  and  the 
mention  of  Baptism  are  conformable,  but  /omc 
denotes  a  bodily  defect,  or  at  least  a  conse* 
quence  of  age,  which  it  is  in  no  one's  power  to 
avert.  Paul,  however,  wrote  &Dp  which  signifies 
not  only  wrinkle,  but  blemish  (nuxcula) : — he 
intended  its  second  sense,  but  his  Translator 
adopted  its  first.  'Ev  ptiiMn  may  also  be  considered, 
as  an  error,  which  was  either  written  n  Jinxr  Vv 
(Dan.  ii.  30.)  or  n  nd:ij193  on  this  account^ for  this 
purpose  (Ovik.  Ex.xviii.  11.  Hebraice  •««  1213— 
Ixx.  kviKtv  rovTov,  hn) — ^but  the  Translator  literally 
rendered  it  cv  piy/ifori,  iva.  The  second  passage  to 
which  Bolten  refers,  is  in  c.  vi.  4.  oi  wartf^,  im 

wmpo  fy  it,%rt  ra  ncva  ifiitv*  akX  iicr  pt^in  mvra 

ip  «tu&i(f  Km  vovStoif  Kvpfov.  Here  no  antithesis 
appears  between  ^n  irapopyi^ert ,  and  iX V  «icrpt#€Tc : — 
Paul  but  made  use  of  yyo*  which  exists   in 
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all  die  Semitic  dialects,  and  in  the  ChaUee 
Apbel  (tidk  Heb.  lan)  may  signify,  according  to 
the  Arabic,  abire  facere.  Consequently, .  the 
Apostle  was  speaking  of  the  exposure  and  aban* 
dooment  of  children,  which  were  by  no  means 
unusual  among  the  Pagans ;  and  whilst  he  dis- 
suades his  readers  fix>m  this  inhuman  practice, 
he  exhorts  them  rather  to  educate  them  in  the 
Christian  doctrines. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  although  its 
most  general  superscription  is,  i  irpoc  'E^cok 
cuttfToXif,  is  quoted  in  the  Roman  Catalogues 
from  the  end  of  the  second  century,  under  the 
name  Epistola  ad  Alexandrines,  probably  from 
the  notion,  that  it  was  directed  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  at  Alexandria.  Storr  imagined  it  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Galatia,  and  to  have  been  dispatched  by  Paul 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Galar 
tians,  which  was  designed  for  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians there.  Several  formerly  supposed  Asia 
Minor  to  have  be^i  its  destination,  and  Sender 
and  Noesselt  determined  its  object  to  have  been 
the  Jewbh  Christians  and  the  Christians  from 
Gentile  Proselytes  (o^/ifvoc  rov  Otov,  whom  Euse- 
bius.  Hist.  EccL  iii.  4. .  comprises  under  the 
*E/3p«oc)  in  Macedonia,  more  particularly  in  its 
pxiBcipal  city  Thessalonica,  in  which  was  the  mo- 
ther Church.  Others,  among  whom  areHeiniichs 
and  Ludwig,  conjectured  those  to  whom  it  was 
sent,  to  have  been  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and  Wetstein 
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snppOBes  them  to  hafre  been  the  Jews  in  Rmne. 
Bolten  more  probably  hnagined  it  to  have  been 
directed  to  those  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine^ 
who  were  compelled,  smnetime  after  the  yearOO^ 
by  the  oppressions  of  the  Jews  to  abandcm  Jeru- 
salem and  Palestine  altogether,  and  to  seek  safety 
elwwfaere,  (more  particularly  in  Asia  Minor,) 
from  theur  persecuticms,  whence  they  are  styled 
(c.  vi.  18.)  KarafvyavTBc,  and  xiii.  14.,  (Cf.  n.  13 — 
16.)  people,  who  had  no  enduring  residence  in 
any  city.  Weber  supposes  Paul  to  have  written 
it  to  the  Jewish  Chrktians  in  Corinth,  and  c<«- 
ceives  it  to  have  been  the  fourth  of  the  five 
Epistles,  which  the  Apostle  is  said  to  have 
writtmi  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  This  he 
supports  by  a  copious  and  curious  collation  of 
passages  in  the  two  Epistles,  which  we  have 
not  space  to  insert.  But  the  mmt  ancient  and 
general  opinion  was,  that  it  was  designed  for 
the  Christians  in  Judaea ;  and  so  must  he  have 
thought,  who  gare  to  it  the  superscription  irpoc 
*EPpatovc9  for  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  *E/3paioi 
in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  is  proved-  by 
Acts  vi.  1.,  where  the  'EXXiivc^mu  are  the  Jewish 
Christians  jfrom  foreign  countries  and  the  'Efipam 
the  native  Jewish  Christians.  This  hypothesis 
Bertholdt  opposes  at  great  length,  and  proceeds 
to  state  his  own  conviction,  that  it  was  written  to 
the  Jewkh  Christians  resident  in  Babylon,  to 
whom  also  Peter  sent  his  £{»stle,  because  a 
Church  appears  to  have  been  established  there, 
and  they  might  be  expected  to  have  had  a 
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strong  remiumng  inclination  to  Judaism, — be- 
cause of  all  foreign  Jews  those  resident  there 
had  the  strongest  connexion  with  Palestine, 
the  most  frequently  made  pilgrimages  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  spoke  the  same  Aramaean 
Dialect,  and  were  called  *E/^(o«  more  empha- 
tically than  any  other  foreign  Jews,  under  which 
name  also  the  Christians  there  might  rightly  be 
included.  Some,  however,  have  objected,  that 
this  essay  was  not  ori^nally  an  Epistle,  but  a 
Homily. 

Ancient  tradition  has  hesitated  between  as- 
signing it  to  Paul,  Luke,  Barnabas,  or  Clemens 
Romanus,  and  later  conjecturers  have  added 
to  these  the  names  of  Apollos  and  Peter.  But 
the  voice  of  antiquity  inclines  to  the  side  of 
Paul.  Pantaenus  of  Alexandria,  who  became 
celebrated  about  90  years  after  Paul's  death, 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  his  Disciple,  attri- 
buted it  to  him,  the  latter  supposing  the  Apostle 
to  have  written  and  dispatched  it  in  Aramaean, 
i|nd  Luke  to  have  translated  it  for  the  use  of 
those  Christians  who  spoke  Greek.  In  the  fourth 
century,  Eusebius  plainly  enumerated  it  among 
Paul's  Epistles,  because  having  reckoned  it  (H. 
E.  iii.  25.)  neither  among  the  amX^omva, — wAa, 
* — ^nor  aroira,  he  must  have  included  it  among  the 
ifioX&yi^fuva,  and  therefore  assigned  to  it  a  place 
among  the  Apostle's  other  Epistles.  This  de- 
rives additional  proof  from  his  having  in  another 
place  (H.  E.  iii.  3.)  ascribed /otcr^een  Epistks 
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to  Paul.  The  author  of  the  Synopis  S.  S.  in 
the  works  of  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
both  Gregories,  the  Arrangers  and  Editors  of  the 
Apostolical  Canons,  and  Epiphanius  evidently 
accounted  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  Cano<^ 
nical  book,  and  pronounced  it  to  have  been  a 
work  of  PauL  Jerome  did  not  venture  positively 
to  assert  this,  but  conceived  the  opinion  of  them, 
who  believed  Paul  to  have  been  its  author,  b^ 
far  the  most  probable :  he  even  says,  that  in  hii 
time,  the  Epistle  was  by  all  imputed  to  Paul  id 
the  Greek  Church,  (in  which  he  included  the 
Oriental,)  although  only  some  in  the  Latin  agreed 
with  them.  Augustin  also  ascribed  it  to  Paul. 
The  Synods  at  Hippo  Regius,  in  the  year  393, 
and  at  Carthage  in  the  year  397>  placed  it  among 
Paul's  Epistles — and  being  afterwards  fixed  as 
a  work  of  the  Apostle,  in  the  Canon  at  a  Synod 
holden  in  Home  by  Innocentius  I.  in  the  year  405, 
and  again  in  the  year  494,  at  one,  over  which  Ge- 
lasius  I.  is  supposed  to  have  presided,  it  was  sup^ 
ported  by  the  Highest  Ecclesiastical  Confirma- 
tion, which  must  gradually  have  silenced  all  ad- 
verse  opinions.  In  later  times  only,  the  question 
has  been  revived.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been 
written  not  before  A-  62.  aer.  vulg.  during  Paul's 
imprisonment  in  Rome,  and  Bertholdt  decides 
it  to  have  been  a  work  of  the  Apostolic  age, 
written  at  some  period  between  the  years  63 
and  66 ;  but  dods  not  determine  its  writer,  al- 
though firom  the  preponderance  of  testimony^ 
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we  may  safely  pronounce  hira»  notwithstawling 
his  objections,  to  have  been  Paul. 

A  considerable  cimtioTervjr  has  been  agitated 
respecting  the  original  language  of  this  Epistle. 
The  arguments  for  and  against  an  Aramaic  ori- 
ginal are  these.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Euse- 
biuSy  and  Jerome,  maintain  that  it  was  written  in 
this  Tongue,  and  Cod.  31.  has  this  subseriptimi, 
iypmfn  'Efipaunt.  Micha^  Strongly  de&nded 
this  opinion  in  his  ''  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews/'  and  his  **  Introduction  to  the 
Sacred  Writings  of  the  New  Testament ;" — ^he 
was  merely  undecided,  whether  it  was  written 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  was  still  the  learned  language  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  or  in  thePalcestinian  dialect 
of  the  day,  which  was  the  Eastern  Aramaean, 
somewhat  mixed  with  the  and^it  Hebrew  and 
the  Western  Aramaean  (Syriac),  as  in  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jerusalem  and  Uie  Hierosolymitano- 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  some 
slight  alterations.  Bertholdt  and  even  Bolten  in 
this  instance,  arguing  on  the  unsubstantiated 
hypothesis,  that  an  Alexandrine  Jewish  Christian 
was  its  author,  presume  that  its  original  exem- 
plar was  Greek.  The  passages  (which  are,  how- 
ever, dted  with  a  different  object)  are  in  fiivour 
of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaean  composition.  The 
first  is  taken  from  c.  iii.  1.,  in  which  the  aigu- 
meni  rests  on  oVooroXov  mc  ip^'^^f  as  applied  to 
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Ghiiit ;  and  it  k  urged,  that  if  in  the  origiaal 

text.  Kin  Mam  mtp^  existed  as  a  €v  Sm  Svocv,  the 
Translator  should  have  more  correctly  ex- 
pressed it  by  roy  airmraA/tfvoi^  mpj^ufia^  wluch  WOuld 

have  been  conformable  to  the  rest  of  the 
Epistle.  But  there  is  no  necessity  nor  authority 
tx  supposing  a  i^  Sia  Svoor,  nor  £ar  omitting  the 
^  between  iirp^  and  ttaro*  The  next  argument 
in  fiivour  of  a  Greek  ori^^nal  is  selected  from  c. 
xii.  22.,  where  otyiXhiv  nyt yupct  is  cited  as  a  singu- 
lar apposition  with  fwfiomp.  Bertholdt  conceives 
Miohaelis,  Heinrichs,  and  others,  to  have  been 
guilty  of  harshness  and  violence  in  connecting 

ayyfXtfiiv  with  fivptaaiv,  and  wamfyvfti  with  icoi  cipcXifcrtfi 

wfwrwotem.  Hethcu  proposesthcAramcean  words 
HTTDt^  or  Mnaxh  xontha  yisrh)  (Cf.  Targ.  Cant.  v. 
10.)  which  should  have  been  translated  mi  ftvpuanv 
ayytkwv  cic  iraviryvpcv ;  or,  he  proposes  as  more  du- 
ddatory  of  the  Greek  text,  HSPg  ra«fe  nanH  «* 

fivputmv  OTYfXftiv  roiic  wainiyvfit/own,  for  which,  however, 

the  Translator  read  M^¥^  (laudatwnibusX  or  in 
his  haste,  Mra^  (laudatiani).  But  Bertholdt  seems 
to  forget,  (even  if  we  say  no  more  of  Ai^  criticUmJ 
that  these  Aramsean  words  are  at  best  but  conjee- 
tural,  that  the  context  and  flow  of  the  passi^ 
separates  wavnyvpu  from  ayytXiav,  and  naturally 
joins  it,  as  in  die  punctuation  of  our  text,  with 
Mi  JiccXiKTif,  &c.,  and  that  with  two  exceptions, 
in  neither  of  which  this  proposed  term  occurs, 
the  Septoagint  have  translated  iravir/vpcc  from 
'WOf  whidi  harmonises  exactly  with  the  usual 
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interpretation  of  the  verse.  His  objectioDs  to 
Michaelis  respecting  ciKova  in  c.  k.  1«  and  ^Xa^ 
fumf  in  c.  xii.  18*  are  perfectly  absurd:  Mi- 
chaelis's  conjecture  in  the  latter  instance,  that 
tVffQ  mb^  to  the  mountain  of  Moses,  may  have 
been  in  the  original  and  been  mistaken  for 
^^  ^*^,  ad  montem  podpationis,  is  not  only 
ingenious  but  probable;  for  ^Xa^/uvoc  certainly 
could  not  have  implied  de  ccelo  tactus,  as  he  sug* 
gests:  nor  does  it  anywhere  occur  in  such  a  seiise 
in  the  lxx,  which  is  the  best  standard  of  the 
Greek  of  the  N.  T.,  for  in  the  passage  exactly 
analogous  to  this  sense  in  that  version  (Ps.  cxliii. 
5.)  awTia  is  the  verb  selected  :  Kupu ,  kXcvov  ovj>«vouc 

#ov  iccu  Kara^ifii,  arpmi   rcav  opciav  /cat  KamnrndniaovTmu 

Michaelis  (c.  ii.  9.)  explains  also  the  varietas 
lectionis,  x^(^^^  ^^^  ^^^  x^P^  ^^^^^  by  supposing 
the  Translator  to  have  blundered  between  ^wi2 
Ov6m  and  cm^K  nona,  to  which  Bertholdt  objects 
the  improbability  of  two  different  versions  of 
this  Epistle  having  existed,  and  of  the  otid 
having  been  interpolated  from  the  other,  or  of 
the  original  document  having  remained  suffi- 
ciently long  in  use  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Greek  Translation,  to  have  caused  the  altera- 
tion. But  if  this  last  objection  be,  as  it  is  mani*. 
fest,  strained  and  inconsequential,  it  is  verj^ 
possible,  without  the  postulate  of  two  Greek 
versions,  for  a  Transcriber  skilled  in  both  lan- 
guages to  have  collated  his  copy  with  the  ori- 
ginal Document,  and  have  made  the  cootrection 
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either  in  the  text  or  in  the  margin  :  hence  no 
argument  in  favour  of  a  Greek  original  can  be 
derived. 

After  examining  Michaelis's  reasoning  respect- 
ing the  variations  between  the  citations  from  the 
0]d  Testament  in  it  and  the  Septuagint,  he  ad- 
vances to  his  ^proofs,  that  it  was  written  in  Greek. 
These  he  establishes  on  the  Paronomasia  and 
Isonomasia,  the  first  example  of  which  is  taken 
from  chap.  ix.  16, 17.,  which  Hug  has  transferred 
into  his  Introduction.  In  chap.  vii.  Melchi- 
sedek  is  introduced,  as  /3a<riXcvc  SiicaKxrvi^c  and 
/3cKriA€vc  €i(>nv9?c,  in  reference  to  his  name  and  title : 
now,  he  inquires,  how  was  this  possible  in  a  He- 
brew or  Aramaean  original,  unless  we  improbably 
assume,  that  the  author  explained  in  Aramsean 
the  Hebrew  words  D^  T^D  pi^rate  ?  which  argu- 
ment is  completely  refuted  l)y  the  similar  in- 
stances in  those  Gospels,  to  which  he  has  ascribed 
an  Aramaean  Autograph.  The  other  passages 
are  discussed  by  Hug,  and  appropriated  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

The  principal  Paronomasia,  which  he  has  cited, 
are, 

chap.        v.     8.  €  fi  a  d  £  V   a^'   wv  c  tt  a  d  c. 

14.  TT/ooc  Sia/cpciTiv   Ka\ov  re  Kai  «c  a  /c  o  v. 

VIU     3.  airarcii(>,  a  fAtiT  to  p, 

ix.  10.  iiri  |3  p  01  ft  a  <T  c  /cai  iro  fAaa  u 

xi.  37.  i  TT  p  19^  fi  a  av,  €7recpa<r3f|(rav. 
VOL.  I.  f 
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xiii.  14,   ov    yap    c^ojtccv    JiSe     /ttevoixrav     iroXiv, 
aXXa  mv  fitWov  9  av  iiriCnrovfuv. 

X.  34.   a  pv  a  y  II  V  roiv  uirap^ovrciiv 

V  ir  ap^tv. 

vii.  22.  iyyvotQ  'Ii}<rovc  in  allusion  to  v.  19. 

iyyitofxiv,  &C. 

for  which  he  is  indebted  to  Eichhom.  From 
such  fanciful  and  speculative  data  it  is  clear^ 
that  no  inference  can  be  drawn ;  they  may  be 
either  the  effect  of  chance,  or  specimens  of  the 
Translator's  artificial  skill,  which  is  far  from 
being  impossible,  since  we  detect  this  style  in 
Eastern  productions  of  a  very  early  date,  and 
have  repeated  instances  of  it  in  Hariri  and 
Hamadani.  The  arguments,  therefore,  which 
have  been  urged,  and  many  more,  which  the 
Epistle  might  furnish,  rather  corroborate  the 
idea  of  our  present  text  being  a  Translation  made 
in  the  Apostolic  Age,  perhaps  in  the  life-time  of 
Paul. 

The  Epistle  of  James  comes  the  next  in  this 
series.  It  was  a  circular  addressed  to  all  the 
Jewish  Christians  out  of  Palestine,  iv  rp  iiaavopf ; 
yet  in  several  places,  it  appears  to  have  alluded 
to  particular  readers.  Hence  Noesselt  referred 
its  destination  to  the  recently  established  Chris- 
tian Churches  in  Syrian  Antioch.  But,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  we  must  by  S^tKa  ^\aig  raig  iv  TTf  Smo- 

TTopy  understand  the  Jewish  Christians  not  resi- 
dent in  Palestine,  who  were  descended   from 
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any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  not  any  individual 
Community  to  the  exclusion  of  others  in  the  Dis- 
persion. Asia  Minor  naturally  suggests  itself  to 
us  as  the  particular  scene  of  some  of  its  allu- 
sions, because  many  parts  of  Paul's  Epistles  to 
these  Churches,  and  the  seven  Apocalyptical 
correspond  to  them.  But,  independently  of 
these  individual  references,  it  was  a  circular  of 
general  extent. 

It  has  already  been  shewn,  that  we  must  im- 
pute it  to  James  o  a&A^  rov  Kvpcov.  Bertholdt 
supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in  Jerusalem, 
between  the  years  57  and  62,  and  differs  from 
Hug,  as  to  its  object  and  occasion.  Faber,  Bol- 
ten,  and  Schmidt  imagine  James  to  have  vmtten 
it  in  Aramasan,  and  the  two  latter  conjecture, 
that  some  Christian  resident  at  Jerusalem,  who 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  Greek,  translated  it 
into  that  language,  at  his  desire ;  as,  from  the 
number  of  persons  so  qualified,  visiting  and  leav* 
ing  Jerusalem  continually,  he  never  could  have 
been  in  want  of  a  Translator.  To  this  Bertholdt 
thinks,  that  some  although  not  validly  may  ob- 
ject the  existence  of  "  two  Hexameters*'  in 

I.  17.  iroffa  Soatg  aya^ii,  Kai  irav  ifoptifAU  reXccov, 
IV.    4.  /uoi^ot  Kai  fAOiyaXiii^,  qvk  oiSarc,  ore  ^iXia, 

but,  even  if  these  were  correct  verses,  they 
would  prove  nothing  but  a  poetical  excursion  of 
the  Translator,  or  they  might  be  merely  acci- 
dental.  Bolten  is  undecided,  whether  two  errors 
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of  translation  may  not  be  discerned  in  the  Epis* 
tie.  The  first  is  in  loc  c.  v.  3.  of  which  the  ori- 
ginal was  possibly  HinVj  which  signifies  corrup- 
tion and  losses  well  as  rust:  James  may  have 
intended  the  former  sense,  but  the  Translator 
adopting  the  latter  may  have  written  lo^: — in 
which  case  icarukirat  likewise  must  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  r\rw.  The  other  is  in  chap,  v,  20. 
where  koXvwthv  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  ver- 
sion of  rVQjfj  which  means  to  cover  and  to  hide  or 
concealy  in  which  James  intended  the  first,  but 
the  Translator  adopted  the  second.  This,  how- 
ever, is  incorrect,  because  KaXvwruv  afiapna^  occurs 
in  1  Pet.  iv.  8,,  and  is  borrowed  fi-om  Prov.  x. 
12.,  Ps.  xxxii.  1,  Bertholdt  therefore  proceeds 
to  detect  a  stronger  proof  in  chap.  iii.  6.,  in 
which  Tpo^oc  Trig  ytvuTBWQ  was  most  probably  rh^b^ 
Dlir — caput  nativitatisy  rhib^i  being  used  per 
synecdochen  for  Iwmo^  persona,  consequently,  it 
will  mean  homo  nativus,  man  as  he  is  bom,  which 
the  Translator,  accepting  rh:h^  in  the  sense  of 
^:i^:i  a  wheel,  rendered  rpo^og  r^c  ytv^iw^.  This 
interpretation  also  harmonizes  with  the  pre- 
cedmg  oXov  TO  ffwjAa* 

Faber  derives  his  proofs  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  Paronomasia  and  allusions  still  in  the 
Syriac  text,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Greek,  from 
whence  he  infers  the  Syriac  to  have  derived  them 
firom  the  original  Aramaean,  and  the  Greek 
Translator  to  have  been  unable  to  express  them 
in  his  version.    AnwofAtvoi  (i.  4.)  and  omSi^ovroc  (5.) 
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are  a  play  on  words  in  the  Aramaic,  e.  g.  nwi  tdhd, 
so  are  av$fiitofuvo^  (6.)  and  oSoc  (8.)  «rm  pr6  wwrr 

MrrriKy  —  9ra{>cXciMFfrai      (10.)     and     airoiXcro      (H*) 

nay,  tok,  iroiimc  (23,   25,)   and  arcX^Xu^  (24.) 
nay,  nay*    We  can  only  fiilly  explain,  why  the 
vo/ioc  r^c  cXcwOtpiac  ^25.)  IS  Called  rfXccoc  by  the 
Aramaean  expression  »xfwa :  for  it  was  so  called, 
because,  (as  he  says  in  c.  ii.  8.,)  it  must  be  fulfilled 
or  observed  (O^).   An  Aramaean  text  will  illus- 
trate the  reason  of  his  simply  selecting  the  ex- 
ample of  Abraham  and  Rahab  in  chap.  ii.  among 
the  many,  which  he  might  have  produced  from 
the  Old  Testament,  because  in  the  13th  verse 
he  is  speaking,  according  to  the  Greek,  of  fXcoc, 
which,  in  Aramaic  is  HDm.   The  sound  of  this 
word  then  led  him  to  the  two  examples  (23. 25.) 
for  as  Abraham's  epithet,  ^tXoc  tov  GfoS,  gave  rise 
to  the  new  Paronomasia  Mn^Mi  Hom,  and  thus  re- 
called him  also  to  his  mind.    In  chap.  v.  11.  we 
read  in  the  Greek  text,  ftaKapiCofuv  rove  v9ro/avovrac> 
but  why  is  Job  alone  cited  ? — because  fxaicapitofuv 
is  in  Syriac  KaiB  p^arr  and  p^arr  suggested  to  him 
2V».    In  chap.  V.  16.,  we  read,  woXw  urxvet  &»i<ric 
Sucaiov  ivipyovfiivfi,  and  the  Prophet  Elijah  alone 
is  quoted,  as  an  example :  for  it  is  in  Syriac 
iwrj!an  n^  VT  an,  where  r&n  called  Hbn  to  his 
mind.     In  ch.  iii.  6.  we  are  not  struck  with 
<rmXovaa,  wtiich  is  D/iDD  (moculansj,  yet  was  it  se- 
lected, because  it  is  paronomastic   with  irtp)o 

yavavTHm   O.J   and  "Ip^D  (ji^XoyiZowra,    i^Xoyitofiivri»    6.) 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  shew  the  puerili* 
ties  and  wild  reveries  of  this  Critic  of  the  New 
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Testament,  many  of  which  are  liable  to  serious 
charges  of  incorrectness,  and  most,  if  not  all,  to 
the  imputation  of  absurdity  ^ 

The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  comes  the  next 
tmder  discussion.  This  also  is  a  circular  or  en- 
cyclic Epistle,  directed  ta  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Proconsular 
Asia  and  Bithynia ;  but,  it  is  urged,  that  Peter 
forgot  that  he  was  writing  to  these,  in  that  part 
(c.  iv.  1 — 4.)  where  he  also  exhorted  the  Gentile 
Christians.  Bertholdt  accounts  for  it  from  the 
admixture  of  both  classes  of  Christians  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  Peter's  supposition,  that  his  Epistle 
might  abo  be  read  by  diem.  This  may  partly 
be  the  case :  yet,  when  we  consider  the  loose 
state  of  morals  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  and 
their  subversion  of  the  legal  requisitions  of  mo- 
rality by  their  traditions,  it  will  appear  far  from 
conclusive,  that  he  was  guilty  of  this  forgetfiil- 
ness.  As  he  includes  his  countrymen  (fifiiy)  in  his 
censure ;  (for  he  contrasts  them  with  ra  i^,  to 
whose  practices  they  had  conformed  themselves,) 
and  as  by  i tSoiXoXarpaac  he  simply  means  heimms 
wickedness  (Col.  iii.  5.)  in  which  acceptation  the 
Jews  also  used  the  term,  as  Schoettgen,  (Hor. 
Hebr.  et  Talm.  T.  i.  p.  779.)  and  Wetstein 
<N.  T.  ii.  p.  254.)  have  fully  established,  no  au- 
thority remains  for  this  supposition  of  Bertholdt 
and  Sommelius. 

•=  The  title  of  his  strange  work  is,  Observationes  in  Epistolam  Ja- 
cobi  ex  Syro,  i  J.  M.  Faber.    Coburgi,  1770.  4to. 
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This  Epistle  was  excluded  from  the  Canon  by 
the  Paulitians,  by  Theodore  of  Mopsvhest,  and 
the  author  of  the  Roman  Catalogue,  whom  some 
have  supposed  to  have  been  Caius  the  Presbyter, 
but  not  in  consequence  of  any  suspicion  of  spu- 
riousness*  Yet,  from  the  second  century  down- 
wards, in  most  countries,  where  Christianity 
prevailed,  it  was  reckoned  among  the  /3i/3Xoi  cySca- 
dvicoc,  and  accounted  an  authentic  production  of 
Peter.  So  it  was  considered  through  all  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  until  Cludius  first  disputed 
its  authenticity,  and  Eichhorn,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, followed  his  example.  The  latter  con- 
ceiving a  Disciple  of  Paul,  probably  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  to  have  been  employed  at  it>  at 
Peter's  instigation,  seeks  to  prove  his  hypothesis 
by  the  following  parallel : 


Eph.  i.  3.  (ii.  Cor.  i.  3.) 

EvXoyiTroc  o  Geoc  Kai  wartip  rw 

Kvpiov  fifiuv  'iijaov  Xpiorov. 

Eph.  v.  22  *. 

At  yvvaiKic  toIq  I^imq  dy^paviy 

I  TuBss.  ▼.  6. 
ypriyopkifuy  Kai  vrt^iuv* 
1  Cor.  xvi.  20. 

RoM.xiiu  1.  3.  4\ 
wava'^wyQii  Ujowncu^  irircpexov- 
aaiQ   vworaaata^tif*  ov  yap  iff' 
TLv  i^ovffiOf  ci  fill  dwo  Oeov  •  • 
>• » ,ro    dyaSoy  irouif  Kai  c^i£ 


1  Pet.  u  3. 

EifXoytiTOc  6  Geoc  koi  wartip  rov 

Kvpiov  fifuiy  ^Iriffov  Xpcorov. 

1  Pet.  iii.  1. 

Ac  yvyauciQ    Inroraffffofuyai   roTc 

{^toic  dy^paffi. 

1  Pet.  v.  8. 
yfjypare,  ypiyyopiy^arc. 

1  Pet.  v.  14. 
dffwaffaff^e  dWtiXovc  iy  ^Chman 
dyamit, 

1  Pet.  ii.  13, 14. 
hmrayirre  ira^ji  dydptawiyji  xriffei 
Sia  TOY  Kvpcov,  elrc  /3a9iXec,  ut^ 
vir  £p€%oyT  if  iIt€  iiyefiotn . . 
....  TTtfiirofJLeyoii  tic  i  k  S  ncti" 


*  Hug  selecU  Col.  iii.  18.  •  Hug  here  selecU  1  Tim.  ii.  1.,  &c, 
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iwaiyoy  ^  almfc dca- 1     a  ly  fuy  KOKOwowy,  Iwalypy 

Tf  TO  KaKov  wpaffooyru  ' 

From  these  and  other  examples,  Eicfahom  ar- 
gues not  the  direct  use  of  PauFs  Epistles,  but 
reminiscences  of  his  oral  discourses,  which  pre- 
suppose a  person  to  have  been  the  author,  who 
had  been  long  in  his  company,  &c,  &c. ; — ^it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  clear,  from  Peter  s  acquaint- 
ance with  Paul's  writings,  which  he  himself 
attests,  that  the  coincidence  may  have  arisen 
from  his  perusal  of  them,  and  that  he  notwith- 
standing, may  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Epistle.  That  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  him 
alone  has  been  too  amply  proved  by  preceding 
writers  to  render  any  recitd  of  their  arguments 
or  of  Bertholdt's  inquiry  expedrent. 

From  the  mention  of  Babylon  in  the  saluta- 
tion (v.  13.)  it  would  seem,  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  as  to  the  place,  whence  the  Epistle 
was  sent:  but  it  has  been  disputed,  whether 
<TvvtK\eKrri  rcfcrs  to  the  Church  or  to  his  wife. 
That  he  was  married,  and  that  his  wife  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  travels,  we  are  certified  by  Matt, 
viii.  24. ;  1  Cor.  ix.  4, 5.  But  the  Peshito  is  a  po- 
sitive argument  against  this  latter  notion :  e.  g. 
VumiD!  IAao^  I^^:^  Ecclesia  electa,  quae  est  in  Ba- 
bylone :  for  the  Translator  of  this  early  version 
must  have  known,  what  the  Greek  Christians 
understood  by  awiKXiKm^  The  Epistle  was, 
therefore,  written  in  Babylon,  and  we  have  no 
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reason  to  think  the  name  eith»  symbolical  or 
mystical.  Yet,  Cappellus,  Pearson,  Spanhdbn, 
Harduin,  and  others,  have  conceived  Jerusalem 
to  have  been  intended  by  it:  and  others,  ar- 
guing from  the  application  of  Babylon  in  the 
Apocalypse,  have  imaged  Rome,  without  re- 
flecting that  the  two  treatises  were  of  a  widely 
different  nature,  and  that  though  it  may  have 
had  a  symbolical  sense  in  the  one,  the  same 
reasons  for  that  sense  did  not  exist  in  the  other. 

Hence  another  inquiry  has  arisen :  which  Ba- 
bylon was  intended  ?  (1.)  There  was  one  in  Egypt 
near  the  present  Cairo,  where  the  Coptic  Chris- 
tians assert  Peter  to  have  written  the  Epistle. 
Now,  although  we  know  Mark  to  have  been  in 
Egypt,  we  have  no  record  of  Peter  having  been 
there,  nor  could  the  Alexandrine  Jews  have  at- 
tracted him  thither :  it  is  also  doubtful,  whether 
that  Babylon  was  then  in  existence.  (2.)  Because 
Seleucia  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  on  the  Tigris, 
was  partly  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Babylon,  and  became  in  its  place  the  capital  of 
the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris^ 
it  was  also  called  Babylon,  together  with  Ctesi- 
phon»  which  lay  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
as  we  perceive  from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
Sidonius,  and  Lucan,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  conjec- 
tured this  to  have  been  the  place,  where  the 
Epistle  was  composed.  (3.)  But,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  concluding,  that  the  ancient  Babylon,  pe- 
culiarly so  called,  was  not  the  place.  An  idea  had 
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gone  abroad  among  Christians,  from  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophecies  against  this  city,  that  it  was 
utterly  destroyed,  and  rendered  miinhabitable. 
Yet,  its  calamitous  fate  did  not  reach  this  pitch : 
— it  was,  according  to  Strabo,  partly  desolated, 
although  it  still  continued  to  be  habitable,  and 
Josephus  informs  us,  that  a  great  number  of 
Jews  were  settled  there.  Hence,  Cosmas  Indi- 
copleustes,  the  Teachers  of  the  Westaramaean 
Christians,  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Jacob  Castell, 
Lightfoot,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Basnage,  Beauso- 
bre,  and  many  more  determined  this  to  have 
been  the  place.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  Peter  for 
nearly  thirteen  years  before  his  death :  it  is 
therefore  probable,  that  he  was  in  some  remote 
Country ;  and  none  is  more  probable  than  this 
plaee,  where  a  considerable  Dispersion  was  esta- 
blished, and  a  Church  was  founded,  or  may 
have  been  founded  by  him. 

Hence  the  opinion  of  those,  who,  conceiving 
Babylon  to  imply  Rome,  date  the  Epistle  in  the 
year  66,  falls  to  the  ground;  and  Bertholdt, 
after  a  carefully  conducted  chronological  exami- 
nation, decides,  that  it  could  not  have  been  writ- 
tten  before  the  year  58,  nor  after  the  year  61. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  Peter,  who  before 
his  vocation  to  the  Apostolic  Office,  followed  the 
employment  of  a  fisherman,  and  was  avdpcu^oc 
dypaju/iaroc  Kai  iScairi7c(Actsiv.l 3.)  couldhavc  hardly 
written  Greek,  because  it  was  only  known  to  the 
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better  educated  among  the  Jews,  or  to  those  who 
prosecuted  a  foreign  trade,  and  that  even  after 
bis  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  in  later  times^be 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  speak  the  language 
^th  fluency,  and  to  have  required  an  interpre- 
ter. Jerome  and  Baronius  perceived-  this  from 
his  Epistles,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  the  latter  more 
definitively  naming  Mark,  as  his  interpreter,  con- 
lionantly  to  the  voice  of  antiquity.  Bolten, 
however,  has  observed,  that  the  Epistles  exhibit 
no  similarity  to  Mark's  style,  and  appear  to  be 
rigid  translations  of  an  Aramsean  original. 
Among  the  errors  which  he  fancies  himself  to 
have  detected,  is  chap.  v.  5.,  vsci^rcpoc  virorayirrf 
irpeajSvrcpoici  wherc  the  latter  is  an  official  name 
and  does  not  mean  oldpeople,  as  Hensler  avers. 
It  is  connected  with  the  preceding  v.  1 — 4.,  in 
which  irp€<f  j3vT€poi  (in  union  with  whom  Peter  is  a 

<rv/biirp€<r|3vr€(>oc)    who  are   also   called  imeKonovvriQj 

are,  decidedly,  the  overseers  or  superint:endents 
of  the  Churches.  But  how  then  can  v^fjmpoi  form 
an  antithesis  to  irpkcfivripoi  ?  A  person,  who  care- 
lessly copied  Greek,  could  not  have  made  this 
antithesis,  but  a  translator  from  the  Aramaic 
might.  Peter  placed  the  Aramaean  word  Tohg, 
(which  is  here  used  in  the  Peshito)  vulgares,  peo^ 
plejrom  the  common  mass,  who  were  afterwards 
styled  Aaucoi ;  but,  as  they  did  not  then  write 
*with  vowetpoints,  his  Translator  accepted  it  as 
^'^  pueri,  whence  came  vcwrtpoc.  To  this  Ber- 
tholdt  adds,  chap.  ii.  13.,  in  which  Knviq  is  used 
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in  the  extraordinary  sense  of  government  or  ma- 
gistracy, from  Peter  having  placed  the  Aramaean 
word  Hnra,  something  foreign,  particularly,  fo- 
reign government.  For  the  Jews  beUeving  them- 
selves as  the  people  of  God,  exempt  fit)m  obe- 
dience to  foreign  powers,  (which  idea  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Jewish  Christians)  resisted  the 
Roman  yoke ;  to  guard  against,  and  correct  this 
propensity,  the  Apostle  exhorted  them  to  submit 
td  every  human  ordinance,  and  to  those,  who  held 
the  authority  over  them ;  buthisTranslator  either 
mistook  the  force  of  Mimi  and  derived  it  from 
M*13  creavit,  or  might  have  read  MiTHD  for  iu 

From  V.  12.  some  have  assumed,  that  Silva* 
nus,  whom  others  identify  with  Silas,  was  the 
Translator. 

The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  appears  to  have 
had  the  same  destination,  as  the  preceding, 
although  many  arguments  have  been  adduced 
against  this  supposition.  Several  writers  of 
great  research  and  critical  acumen  have  dis- 
puted its  authenticity,  from  its  difference  of 
style  and  introduction  of  Jewish  legends,  from 
its  analogy  to  that  of  Jude,  and  allusion  to  cir- 
cumstances, which  did  not  take  place  till  after 
Peter's  death,  from  the  Polemic  reference  to  the 
Carpocratians,  who  were  Gnostical  Heretics  of 
the  second  Century,  and  the  doubts,  which  the 
Ecclesiastical  historians  avouch  to  have  been 
entertained  against  it.     Some  of  these  antago* 
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nists  have  stated  it  to  have  been  invented  in  the 
last  Decad  of  the  first  Century,  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  second,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
harmony  between  the  writings  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  such  as  is  evident  in  the  Epistle  :  others 
have  conceived  it  an  amplification  or  new  recen- 
sion of  Jude  circulated  under  Peter  s  name  to 
give  authority  to  that  Epistle.  But,  none  of 
these  objections  are  capable  of  substantiation, 
or  supported  by  positive  authority,  for  Peter 
has  fiilly  identified  himself  by  name  (i.  1.)  and  by 
circumstances,  (i.  18. ;  iii.  1.)  as  the  author : — 
and  increased  age,  a  different  situation  of  life, 
di£ferent  materials,  the  use  of  other  sources, 
long  and  unremitted  fatigue,  and  even  the  pe* 
culiar  language  or  tone  of  his  opponents  may 
have  so  affected  his  style,  as  naturally  to  have 
caused  the  difference,  which  has  been  re- 
marked :  and,  the  similarity  in  ideas,  turns,  ex- 
pressions, and  connection  of  words  far  beyond 
what  might  have  been  expected  between  the  two 
productions,  has  been  so  completely  proved  by 
Michaelis,  Pott,  Schulze,  and  an  anonymous 
writer,  that  no  force  can  be  allowed  to  these 
objections.  Besides,  if  both  were  written  in 
Aramaic,  would  not  the  difference  of  Transla- 
tors have  caused  this  ?  Nor  is  that  less  invalid 
respecting  the  Jewish  legends,  which  are  noticed 
in  it;  for  what  is  more  reasonable,  than  that  he 
should  appeal  to  the  popular  behef,  as  an  argu- 
ment supporting  his  own  Scriptural  deductions  ? 
The  objection  respecting  the  coincidence  with 
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Jude  has  been  fully  treated  by  Hug,  and  that 
respecting  his  allusion  to  the  Carpocratians,  and 
to  circumstances  which  took  place  after  his  death, 
has  no  better  authority  than  the  opinion  of 
Grotius  and  some  few  others,  who  have  erro- 
neously founded  it  on  misinterpreted  passages. 

The  Epistle  contains  nothing,  which  may  not 
justly  be  ascribed  to  Peter :  it  has  strong  fea- 
tures of  resemblance  to  his  speeches  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  to  the  first  Epistle,  and 
with  the  omission  of  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  Epistle,  the  expression  of  ideas  is  uni- 
form. Thus,  iptTfi  occurs  in  both  (1  Pet.  ii.  9. ; 
2  Pet.  1.  3.),  aspotentia,  being  placed  for  Kmtta 

— ^aptc  v/ttiv  Kai  Cfpi}vi}  irXiidwdcip  (1  Ep.  1.  1.,   2  Ep.  1« 

1.)  being  evidently  wttn  whtn  vsh  wmlDn-^va9rpf^^, 
change  qflife  (1  Ep.  i.  15. ;  iii.  1-  2.  16. ;  iv.  16* 
18. ;  2  Ep.  iii.  1 1 .),  being  HD^n.  Equally  great  is  the 
coincidence  of  ideas  in  2  Pet.  iii.  5.,  and  1  Pet. 
iii.  20,  21.,  all  of  which  demonstrate  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author,  and  prove  it  to  have  been  the 
work  of  no  Impostor. 

The  notion  of  Grotius,  that  it  was  directed 
against  the  Carpocratians,  led  to  the  hypothesis, 
that  Simon,  or  Simeon,  of  Jerusalem,  was  its 
author,  which  Nietzsche  has  amply  refuted,  and 
Hug  has  partly  shewn  the  analogy  subsisting 
between  this  Epistle  and  Jude,  to  which  the 
following  from  Schulze  and  Bertholdt  may  be 
added. 
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2  Pet.  iii.  17. 

irwv  wXay^  ovvaw-ox^cvrcct  ^ic- 
TTtvrtTt  rov  l^iov  trrnpiyfiov. 

2  Pet.  iii.  1,2,3. 

Aceyecpw  v/iwv  er  vT0fiV7i<ni  rtiv 
tWiKpiyfi  Biaroiay*  fxyria^rjyat 
rSty  Tpoetptifuviay  ^tifuiritty  vro 
T&y  ayi^y  Ilpo^i^rwv,  Kai  rrii 
T&y  ^AwooToXiay  fifimy  lyroXtis 
Tov  Kvpujv  Kai  2«^i|poc,  rovro 
TpbiToy  yivwoTcovrcc,  on  iKev 
aorrai  tir  effxarov  rHy  fifupiay 
Ifiwaiicraif  rara  rac  23iac  airrwv 
iiri^fjLiaQ  iropevofuyoi  cat  \£* 
yovrcc*  irov  c^rtv  cirayycXta  r^c 
iropovifiac  a{rrot/ ; 

2  Pet.  iiL  14. 

Xrov^airaTi  iLovtXoi  Kai  dfxktfitiroi 
aWf  tvpi^yai  ly  tlpmyjji* 

2  Pet.  iii.  12. 

'£v  hyiaic  dyaarpo^wQ  Kai  ihtn^ 
PeiaiQ  wpoffBoKvyra^  Kai  0^ev- 
^vroc  rriy  wapovtriay  rfJQ  tov 
Beov  jifupac* 

2  Pet.  iii.  17. 
(Vide  supra.) 


2  Pet.  iii.  18. 
Ahrf  4  ^{o  icai  vvy  Kai  ih  ^fxcpay 


JuDE,  vene  3. 

IlapairaXwycirayMVt^Cffdac  rj  &ira£ 
irapahiAtunji  toiq  Ayiocc  iriorei. 

17,  18. 

*XfUic  ^€  fiyria^iiT€  rHy  prifiartay 
Tkiy  Tpoitptifuyvy  vwo  rHy^Airoff' 
ToXuy  TOV  Kvptov  ^fiCiy  'Iiy^ov 
Xpt^ov*  6rc  iXiyoy  vfxiy^  hri  iy 
ktryaTif  XP^^f  ivoyrai  iinraixrai 
icara  rac  covrwv  iiridv/Moc  iro* 
pivofuyoi  TQy  d^t^u^y,  Ov- 
roc  elffiv,  oi  cjiro^copcfovrec  lav- 
roi;C)  yl^v\iKotf  wyevfia  fitj  €\oyTtQ» 


20. 

*Yfuif  Be  rjf  dytwrarp  v^w>'  xt^rcc 
€iroiKoiofiovyTi£  iawmtQ^  ly  xvev 
/ian  dyif  wpotnvypfuyoi* 

21. 

'Eavrovc  e*'  dyawy  Oeov  TfiptitraTi, 
wpowBiXofuroi  to  IXiot  tov  Kvpiou 
ilfjLuy  'Iiy^ov  Xptmov  eIq  (vtiy 
altaytoy* 

24. 

T^  ^c  hvyaiuvf  ^vXo^ac  t^^ac 
dm-annov^f  Kai  trrfivai  tcarevw* 
iriov  r^c  2o{i7C  alrrov  dfiiafiovQ  iy 
dyaXXiatrei, 

25. 

Moy)»  90^  Gey,  trwrrfpi  ^fitSy,  ^£a 
icai  /ieyaXii»7Vvi7,  KpaTOC  Kai  c Jov- 
9iO,  icac  yvy  xai  cic  irai^ac  rove 
albtyUQ.     'A/117  r. 
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The  only  one  of  these,  which  is  fully  paral- 
lelized, is  2  Pet.  iii-  1 — ^3.,  and  Jude  17, 18. :  the 
others,  however,  shew  a  decided  agreement  of  sub- 
ject and  matter.  But  in  the  second  chapter,  the 
coincidence  is  more  certain,  as  Hug  has  proved : 
— which  coincidence  has  induced  a  discussion, 
whether  any  previous  understanding  existed  be- 
tween Peter  and  Jude,  whether  they  both  ex- 
tracted their  matter  from  a  common  source, 
whether  the  one  was  borrowed  from  the  other, 
or  whether  the  second  chapter  of  Peter  was  a 
subsequent  interpolation. 

Peter  could  not  have  been  in  Babylon  when 
he  wrote  this  Epistle,  because  he  has  inserted 
no  salutation  from  the  Church,  which  was  esta- 
blished there :  he  probably  was  in  Rome,  be- 
cause (i.  13,  14«)  he  speaks  of  a  presentiment 
which  he  had  of  his  death.  Hence,  its  date 
must  be  referred  to  the  year  66,  or  to  the 
beginning  of  67.  It  seems  to  be  a  translation 
firom  an  Aramaean  original,  because  vestiges  of 
this  language  are  discernible  in  it,  in  greater 
numbers,  than  in  the  first ;  but  the  difference  of 
style  proves,  that  neither  Silvanus  nor  Mark  (as 
we  are  certified  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  his 
Gospel,)  could  have  been  the  Translator.  Per- 
haps therefore  (as  Bolten  suggests)  Glaucias, 
whom  the  Fathers  likewise  mention  as  one  of 
Peter's  interpreters,  may  have  been  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

The  Epistle  of  Jude  is  also  a  circular.    Its 
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contents  shew,  that  it  was  not  directed  to  the 
Christian  Churches  in  g^ieral ;  but  to  those  in 
a  particular  coiiBftiy,  or  in  aevenl  countries  ad- 
joining to  each  other.  Herder  and  Hasse  have 
supposed  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  countries 
on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  have  been  its 
object;  but  as  particular  vices  and  heresies, 
which  were  only  prevalent  among  those  Chris- 
tians, who  resided  in  the  midst  of  Pagans,  are 
mentioned  in  it,  others  have  argued  in  favour  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  they  are  knovm  to  have  ex- 
isted. Its  author  was  decidedly  Judas  Thad- 
dasus',  o  a&X^  rov  Kvpcov,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  composed  it  in  Aramaic,  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  years  before  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

Midiaelis  doubted,  whether  the  name  of  Book 
might  not  be  more  correctly  applied  to  St. 
John's  first  Epistle,  and  Storr '  broached  the 
opinion  pursued  by  Hug,  that  it  was  either  a 
second  part  of  the  Gospel,  or  an  appendix  or 
addition  to  it  written  at  the  same  time, — that  in 
it  a  polemic  use  was  made  of  the  historical  ma- 
terials collected  in  the  former,  and  the  readers 
were  led  to  the  Deduction  following  firom  them  \ 


'  Herder  differs  from  Bertholdt  in  this  respeety  but  apparently  not 
on  sufficient  grounds. 

'  G.  L  Storr  Uber  den  swede  der  Evangelischen  Geschichte  und 
Briefe  Johannis.  S.  383.  ff. 

'^  J.  Berger's  Versuch  einer  moralischen  Einleitung  in  das  Neue 
Testament.  Thl.  2.8.118. 

VOL.  I.  g 
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Berger  and  August!  ^  indulged  very  similar  no- 
tions of  it.  Bertholdt,  however,  contends,  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  dispatched  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  Epis- 
tle itself  affords  evidence  of  the  lapse  of  some 
intermediate  time.     For,  in  c.  iii.  7.  we  read^ 

ovK   evroXiiv  icaci/^v  ypa^w  v^7v  i    whcUCO   it    foUoWS, 

that  the  readers  had  already  one  of  John's  works 
in  their  possession,  and  from  c.  L  1 — 3.  it  fol- 
lows, that  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  Gos- 
pel. He  urges  likewise,  that  in  c.  ii.  12,  13« 
ypaf^uf  refers  to  this  Epistle,  and  (at  vers.  14.) 
rypai^  to  the  GospeL 

The  voice  of  Antiquity  has  e^ver  considered 
this  Epistle  to  have  been  the  genuine  production 
of  St.  John,  and  we  may  be  fully  convinced  of 
its  correctness.  Yet,  Lange  and  Cludius,  in^ 
dulging  in  the  outrageous  reveries  of  a  certain 
class  of  German  divines,  have  openly  disputed 
this  testimony :  but  who  can  read  it  without 
perceiving  the  same  tone  of  feelings  and  ideas 
as  prevail  in  the  Gospel,  without  being  obliged 
to  infer  from  its  genius  and  phraseology,  that 
both  proceeded  frtom  the  same  writer?  For 
both  have  the  same  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  expression,  the  same  Grammaticsd  irregulari- 
ties, the  same  use  of  phrases  and  emphases^ 
e.g. 

*  Augudti's  Ubersetzung  und  Erklarung  der  Rathonschen  Briefe. 
Thl.  2.  S.187. 
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Cf.  Evan.  in.  21.  Ep.  i.  6. 

viii.  44.  i.  8.  ii.  4. 

•     xviii.  37.  ii.  21. 

viii.  44.  iii.  8. 

• '   vii.  17. ;  viii.  47.  iiii  10. ;  iv.  1. 

viii.  23.  iv.  5.  • 

xiv.  20.  iv.  13. 

viii.  12. ;  xii.3d.  i.  6. ;  ii.  11. 

xvi.  3. ;  xvii.  25.  ii.  3, 4. 13, 14.;  iv.  '6, 

7,  8.;  V.20. 

XV.  13. ;  X.  11. 13.  iii.  16. 
17, 18. 

i.  29.  36.  iii  5. 

Both  also  use  certain  words  in  a  peculiar 
Sj^ouse:  e.g, 

Cf.  Evan.  v.  44.  i  viii.  43. ;    Ep.  iii.  9. ;  iv.  20. 
xiv.  17. 
iL  23. ;  V.  12.  (ixttv.)  il  23.;  iv.  18. 

Both  are  replete  with  affirmative  and  negative 
clauses  in  a  sentence :  e.  g. 

Cf.  Evan.  i.  20.  Ep.  i.  6. 

i.  3. ;  iii.  15.         i.  5.  8. ;  ii.  4. 10. 27, 
.17,18,  28. 

or  with  antitheses  or  paiallel9 :  e.g. 

Cf.  Evan.  i.  8. 17, 18. 26.  Ep.ii.  2. 4. 6—8. 10. 12. 
30. ;  ii.  10. 19.  14. 16, 17. 19. 

23.25.  21.23. 

g2 
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or  with  definitions :  e.  g. 

Cf.  Ev.  i.  19. ;.  iii.  19. ;  vi.  29.  39.  40.  68- ;   ix. 

30.;  XV.  8. 10.;  xvii.  3. 
Ep.  i.  5. ;  in.  11.;  ii.  3.  7.  22.  25. ;   in.  10,  11, 

16. 19.  23, 24. ;  iv.  3.  9, 10. 13. 17. ;  v. 

2.5.11.14. 

or  with  the  author's  elucidation  and  improve- 
ment of  his  expressions :  e.  g. 

Cf.  Ev.  i.  7,  8. ;  iv.  1, 2.;  vi.  45,  46.  58. ;  vii.  22.; 

xiii.  10. 18. ;  xiv.  22.  27. ;  xv.  15. ;  xvii. 

9.19- 
Ep.  ii.  2.  21.;  iv.  10.  v.  6. 16. 

But  the  most  remarkable  proof  is,  that  the 
same  Grammatical  irregularities  occur  in  both, 
that  all  the  Greek  tenses  are  used  in  both  as 

AoristS  :  Ep.  i  3.  awayy^XofUV  for  awiiyy^ikafiev— 
Ep*  1.  8.   10.   i^ofuv  kfiapTiav  for  iifiapniKaiuv ;  that 

the  verba  finita  are  periphrased  by  uwi  and  the 
participle. 

Cf-  Ev.  L  34.;  iii.  21. 23,      Ep.  i.  4. ;  iv.  12. 
24.  27.  28. 

that  many  particles  are  irregularly  used,  as  Iw 
for  lav  Ep.  iv.  17.,  and  that  in  both  the  same 
incorrect  modes  of  uniting  words  are  found : 
e.g. 

Cf.  Ev.  xvii.  2. ;  vi.  37.      Ep.  ii.  8.  25. ;  v.  16. 
39. ;  vii.  49. 
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Hence,  there  can  be  no  donbt,  tlmt  it  pro^ 
ceeded  from  John^s  pen.  Bertholdt  dates  it 
like  the  Gospel,  in  the  last  Decad  of  the  first 
Century.  But  as  John  resided  in  Ephesus  con- 
stantly  after  the  year  61  or  62,  it  is  possible, 
that  he  might  have  written  it  there,  although  this 
writer  supposes,  that  he  must  have  written  it, 
whilst  on  some  tour,  in  another  place  in  the 
Southern  or  Western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
he  was  staying  for  some  time.  Bolten  again 
conjectures  the  existence  of  an  Aramaean  origi- 
nal, which  Bertholdt  very  properly  rgects. 

From  hence  he  passes  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Epistles  written  to  whole  Bodies  or  Commu* 
nities,  and  commences  with  that  to  the  Romans. 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  there  is  rea* 
son  to  believe  Peter  to  have  been  with  the  Evan- 
gelist Mark  at  Rome  about  the  year  46,  on 
which  occasion  he  contributed  much  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  that  city.  But, 
Paul  had  not  been  at  Rome  when  he  wrote 
the  Epistle,  although  he  long  before  projected 
the  journey  (Rom.  i.  10. 13 — 16.)  Yet,  because 
the  Jews  in  Rome  appear  to  have  knovm  no- 
thing of  a  Christian  community  there,  which 
could  neither  have  been  inconsiderable  nor  con- 
cealed, when  Paul  was  brought  thither  as  a  pri- 
soner, Tobler  conceives,  that  he  must  have  writ- 
ten the  Epistle  after  his  release ;  which  argu- 
ment he  deems  ^iforced  by  the  many  personal 
salutations  in  the  16th  chapter,  which  pre-sup^ 
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pose  a  previous  personal  acquaintance.  But,  as 
JFlatt  remarks,  does  he  not  write  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans,  whom 
also  he  £d  not  personally  know?  and  might 
he  not  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  those, 
whom  he  greets  in  the  Wik  chapter,  dunng  his 
jbeavels  ?  This  was  indeed  the  feet ;  for  he  first 
knew  Aquila  and  PrisciUa  (xvi.  3.)  at  Corinth 
and  Kphesus  (Acts  xviiL  2. 19—26. ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
19.)  and  Epenetus  (xvi.  5.)  he  mentions  as  the 
first  firuits  of  Christianity  in  Asia;  doubtless  he 
formed  his  knowledge  of  him  at  Perga  in  Pam- 
phylia,  or  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  in  both  of  which 
cities  he  made  his  earliest  Proselytes  (Acts  xiii. 
13»  &gL)  He  mentions  Andronicus,  Junias,  and 
Herodion  as  his  kinsmen,  (xvi.  7*  11^)  and  he 
might  have  known  them  firom  his  youth.  If 
Rufus  (xvL  13.)  was  the  son  of  Simon  of  Cy- 
lene  (Mark  xv.  21.)  he  was  educated  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Paul,  fi)r  a  very  l<mg  period,  must  have 
been  intimate  with  him  and  his  mother.  Since 
Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermias,  Patrobas,  and 
Hermes  (xvi.  14.)  were  greeted  with  the  Bre- 
thren, who  were  with  them.  (<ruy  avrok  «&X^c) 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  Christian 
Teachers  (wayytXAntai)  on  their  travels,  who  had 
been  known  elsewhere  to  Paul,  and  were  th^i 
merely  staying  at  Rome  with  the  Assistants, 
who  accompanied  them.  So  might  have  been 
Philologus,  Julias,  Nereus,  and  Olympas,  be- 
cause they  were  greeted  together  ynth  tmw 
iymc  9VP  avTtHc  (xvi.  15.) — unlcss  indeed  a  part 
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of  the  Roman  Christians,  who  were  the  07101, 
aasembled  at  their  houses,  as  they  did  at  that  of 
Aquila  and  Priseilla  (xvi.  4,  5.)  All  of  which 
Paul  might  well  have  known,  without  having 
been  at  Rome.  For,  any  one  might  have  spoken 
of  the  Roman  Church,  as  Paul  wrote  in  Rom. 
i.  8. : — ^and  it  were  easy  to  have  collected  ac- 
counts of  its  condition  fit>m  some  of  the  Roman 
Christians,  who  may  have  travelled  to  Paul,  for 
the  sake  of  establishing  order  in  the  Commu- 
nity by  means  of  his  authority.  If  so,  they  na- 
tundly  must  have  given  the  most  accurate  de- 
scription of  its  state :  consequently,  they  must 
have  named  to  him  the  principal  persons,  of 
whom  the  Church  consisted.  Hence  also  per- 
sons whom  Paul  bad  never  seen,  might  have 
been  menticmed,  in  the  16th  chapter:  because, 
whilst  he  was  greeting  those  at  Rome,  who  were 
kimwn  to  him,  he  would  have  greeted  those  like- 
wise who  were  unknown  to  him,  lest  he  might 
appear  to  neglect  them. 

But,  if  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Paul  had 
personal  aequaintances  among  the  Roman  Chris- 
tens, before  the  composition  of  this  Epistle,  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that  at  that 
period  he  had  not  preached  Christianity  in 
Rome,  as  we  may  incontrovertibly  infer  from 

1*  13.,  ii^  icopTOv  rtva  o^w  icai  €v  Vfuv,  and  UXim 
1*  15.  Kai  vfup  rocc  iv  'Pfuffiy  cuoyycXciradrSai.      SmCO  nO 

Hermeneutical  Canon  allows  us  to  supply  mAiv 
as  an  ellipsis,  these  passages  can  have  no  other 
meaning:  and,  if  we  suppose  the  greater  part  of 
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the  Romiui  C!ommumty  to  have  consisted  of 
Gentile  Christians,  the  objection  arising  from 
Acts  xxviii.  16.,  &c,will  likewise  be  removed.  The 
smaller  proportion  of  Jewish  Christians  proba- 
bly belonged  to  the  poorer  classes,  about  whose 
conduct  and  impulses  the  Chiefe  and  rich  Mem- 
bers troubled  themselves  but  little.  Paul,  there- 
fore, fearing  their  political  connexions  in  Rome, 
only  called  the  irpcm-oc  to  him ;  and  these  spoke 
to  him  in  the  style,  which  was  usual  to  prin- 
cipal Jews.  Hence,  Flatt  rightly  infers,  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  before  his  journey  to 
Rome. 

Paul  mentioned  his  intention  of  going  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome  (Rom.  xv.  23,  24.)  which 
intention  Luke  also  records  in  Acts  xix.  21.  He 
travelled  indeed  from  Ephesus  through  Mace- 
donia, and  went  from  thence  to  Greece,  wh^re 
he  continued  three  months,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  time  he  spent  at  Corinth,  because  it  had 
been  his  design  to  revisit  that  city  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2, 
3. 5 — 7.),  and  from  thence  to  bear  the  collection 
to  Jerusalem,  (verse  4.)  Now,  we  observe,  that 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  deUvers  a  salu- 
tation from  Erastus,  the  Chamberlain  of  Corindi 
(Rom.  xvi.  23.  cf.,  2  Tim.  iv.  20- ;  1  Cor.  i.  14.), 
and  from  Caius  (Rom.  xvi.  23. ;  1  Cor.  i.  15.), 
who  also  lived  there,  and  that  he  recommends 
Phoebe,  a  Deaconess  of  the  Church  atCenchreas, 
a  suburb  on  the  eastem  harbour  of  Corinth, 
(Rom.  xvi.  1.),  to  receive  the  Roman  Christians 
with  hospitality.    All  of  this  proves  Corinth  to 
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have  been  the  place  from  idieoce  the  Epistle 
was  written;  but  this  must  have  been  during  his 
second  residence  in  it,  shortly  before  he  departed 
with  the  collection  (Acts  xx.  4.) ;  for  at  his  first 
residence  there  he  lodged  with  Aquila  and  Pris- 
dlla  (Acts  xviii.  3.),  but  when  he  wrote  the 
E{nstle,  he  lodged  with  Caius.  (Rom.  xvi.  23.) 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  moreover,  had  returned  to 
Rome  at  this  time,  for  th^  are  the  first  whom 
he  salutes.  (Rom.  xvi.  3,  4.)  Its  date  is  there- 
fore A.  58,  and  firom  xvi.  1,  2.  and  the  subscrip- 
tion, Phoebe  seems  to  have  been  the  Bearer  of  it. 

Bolten  imagines  it  to  have  been  written  in 
Aramaic,  with  w}M>m  Bertholdt  coincides.  That 
the  Greek  is  a  close  translation  of  this  original 
Epistle,  he  attempts  to  prove  from  Aramseisms 
in  c.  i.  17. — ^iii.  25. — ^xvi.  5.  In  c.  L  5.  he  trans- 
lates xapic  icai  avoaroXnf  the  dignity  (or  qffice)  qf 
an  Apostle t  because  in— MSi  has  this  sense  in 
Prov.  iii.  22.,  xxxi.  30.,  of  which,  however,  Paul's 
Translator  was  not  aware.  The  existence  of  kiMi 
with  its  accompanying  Greek  explanation  in 
c.  viii.  15.,  leads  him  to  the  same  conclusion. 
He  also  conjectures  Tertius  to  have  been  the 
Translator,  and  ypai^c  (xvi.  22.)  would  not  iti 
his  opinion  be  improperly  applied  to  its  trans- 
lation. Many,  however,  have  supposed  Ter- 
tius to  have  been  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
^tn^,  and  the  name  to  have  been  Latinised, 
because  the  Epistle  was  directed  to  those, 
who  spoke  Latin :  hence  they  have  jwresumed 
2iXac,  or  SiXouavoc  to  have  been  the  Greek  form 
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of  ntn^,  and  Tertius  and  Silas  to  have  been  the 
same  penson. 

We  have  in  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
only  two  Epistles  written  by  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians. But  it  is  argued  by  Hug  and  others, 
from  .1  Cor.  V.  9«,  that  he  must  at  least  have 
written  three,  and  by  Weber,  that  he  must  have 
written  five,  of  which  that  noticed  in  1  Cor.  v.  9. 
was  the  first, — the  second  being  our  present 
first,  the  third  the  greater  part  of  our  present 
second  (viz.  2  Cor.  i — ix.  xiii.  12 — 14),  the  fourth 
that  which  we  call  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  fifth  the  remainder  of  our  second 
Epistle  (viz.  2  Cor.  x.  1. — xiii.  11.)  In  the 
firat  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  two  Apo- 
cryidial  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  were 
indeed  discovered  in  Armenian,  which  were 
translated  into  Greek  and  Latin,  and  fiimished 
with  preface,  notes,  and  illustrations  by  William 
and  George  Whiston,  who  added  at  the  side  an 
Arabic  version  procured  fi-om  Aleppo:  but 
thiese  were  evidently  the  productions  of  a  later 
date,  and  were  essentially  difierent  fi*om  the 
Aposde's  style.  In  fact,  ,the  whole  account  of 
llMsse  supposititious  Epistles  rests  merely  on 
tradition,  and  has  no  better  voucher  than  the 
passage  cited  above  firom  his  first  genuine 
Epistle,  which  has  been  shewn  in  the  notes  to 
be  capable  of  a  different  meaning,  and  not  neces- 
sarily to  contain  an  allusion  to  any  preceding 
writing  to  that  Church. 
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Paul  must  have  written  the  first  either  in 
Ephesus  or  its  neighbourhood ;  he  could  not 
have  indited  it  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia,  as 
some  have  &lsely  concluded  firom  chap.  xvi.  5. : 
for  at  xri.  8.  he  says^  iwifisvH  &  iv  'E^c^fi  Swc  'nic 
Iltvrcicoar^Cf  and  scuds  salutations  (ver.  19.)  from 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  were  then  resident  in 
that  city  (Acts  xvui.  19.  24.  26.)  According  to 
ch.  iv.  17.  he  had  shortly  before  sent  Timothy 
to  Corinth,  which  must  have  been  but  a  very 
t^rt  time  previously ;  for,  when  he  had  finished 
the  Epistle,  he  did  not  calculate  on  his  arrival  at 
Corinth  as  yet,  as  we  may  perceive  firom  xvi.  10., 

Uv  A3p  Tf/iodcoc,  j3X€irir€  Iva  a^/3a>c  ytvifrai  Tpoc  vfiac* 

Now  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix.  22.)  show^ 
that  he  sent  Timothy  together  with  Erastus 
firom  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  the  other  circum- 
stances prove,  that  the  same  mission  is  the  sub^ 
ject  of  both  passages. 

He  wrote  it  9t  the  end  of  his  nearly  two  years 
and  a  halfs  residence  in  Ephesus ;  for,  as  he  in- 
tended to  remain  there  until  Pentecost  (xvi.  8.), 
and  to  stay  some  considerable  time  in  Corinth 
(ver.  7.)f  and  even  to  pass  the  winter  there  (ver. 
6.),  he  must  have  written  it  between  the  end 
of  the  winter  and  the  Pentecost.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  ch.  V.  7,  8.,  which  proves,  that  whilst 
PauLwas  writing  it,  the  Passover  was,  approach- 
ing, but  still  was  so  far  distant,  that  Paul  could 
calculate  on  the  arrival  of  his  Epistle  at  Corinth 
at  the  actual  beginning  of  the  festival,  or  during 
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the  eight  days  of  its  continuance.  The  end  of 
Paul's  two  years  and  a  half's  residence  inEphesus 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  A.D.  58,  conse- 
quently, this  Epistle  must  have  been  composed 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  Passover  of  this 
year.  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus 
were  probably  its  Bearers. 

Bolten  assigns  to  it  an  Aramaean  original,  and 
Bertholdt  does  not  account  Ziegler's  objections 
to  this  hypothesis  valid  or  convincing: — ^the 
former  indeed  argues  from  ch.  xi.  10.  and  xv.  8., 
to  the  existence  of  translational  errors.  He 
observes,  that  iliowna  is  indisputably  the  Aramaean 
word  M^JiB^,  which  according  to  Buxtorf  is  equi- 
valent to  D^attf,  a  particular  sort  qfveil,  and  that  we 
are  not  to  suppose,  because  the  Vulgate  translated 
it  velamen,  and  Theodoret  explained  it  icaXv/i^, 
that  the  Hellenists  generally  called  that  sort  of 
veil,  i^owfia,  which  the  Aramaeans  termed  trjio^. 
This  could  not  be  the  case,  for  c^oi;<na  is  not  a 
translation  of  ^smbtO,  but  of  rmehv  dominatus : 
hence  he,  who  rendered  this  Epistle  into  Greek, 
could  have  been  alone  guilty  of  the  error :  forbad 
Paul  written  it  in  Greek,  it  could  not  possibly 
have  occurred,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
he  would  have  used  some  Greek  word  expres- 
sive of  a  veil.  In  ch.  xv.  8.,  wtnci^  Ur^ixariy  like- 
wise, not  only  loses  its  repulsive  nature,  but 
becomes  more  striking,  if  we  suppose  a  slight 
error  of  the  Translator.  Paul  wrote  kbtp  (from 
Mon  peccavitj  which  is  used  to  designate  a 
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wicked  and  unworthy  man,  and  is  applied  to 
Satan  in  Targ.  Ion.  Zach.  iii.  2.  Now  the 
Aramaic  had  the  same  word,  according  to 
another  derivation  (from  orr  or  em), — ^it  also  used 
it  in  another  sense,  viz.  in  that  of  abortus,  which 
Paul's  Translator  erroneously  adopted.  To 
these  Bertholdt  adds  another  :-^would  Paul,  if 
he  wrote  in  Greek,  have  used  irpo^nnvccv  in  so 
many  different  significations  ?  In  ch.  xi.  4,  5.^ 
it  means  to  sing  ;  in  ch.  xiii.  9.  to  foretell  or 
prophesy,  but  in  the  whole  of  the  14th  chapter, 
to  interpret  or  expound  (iupfuivtvuv).  Paul  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  sufficiently  conversant 
with  Greek,  to  have  been  able  in  general  to 
select  the  proper  word  for  the  benefit  of  his 
readers :  but  in  his  native  language,  he  had  no 
such  a  choice ;  for,  rmi3JiK  was  the  word  adopted 
to  denote  all  these  significations  and  some  others 
besides.  The  Translator,  however,  adhered 
strictly  to  it,  and  always  rendered  it  wpafrrnvw : 
and  Sosthenes,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Epistle  together  with  Paul,  and 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Synagogue  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii. 
17.),  was  probably  its  Translator. 

The  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written  a  short  time  after  the  first.  Paul 
had  just  experienced  great  oppressions  in  Asia : 
his  Ufe  was  in  such  danger,  that  he  accounted 
it  as  lost  (ch.  i.  8— 10.)— and  this  must  have 
recently  occurred,  because  he  conceived  him- 
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self  to  have  imparted  the  first  account  of  it 
to  the  Corinthians,  Now  as  "Aata  generalljr 
has  in  the  New  Testament,  its  most  restricted 
sense  of  Proconsular  Asia,  of  which  Ephesu? 
was  the  Capital,  the  opinion,  that  Paul  in  this 
passage  alluded  to  the  tumult  excited  by  Deme- 
trius (Acts  xix.  24.,  &c.)  seems  to  be  well- 
founded.  This,  however,  happened  only  a 
short  time  after  the  dismissal  of  the  first 
Epistle :  for,  immediately  before  this,  Paul  had 
sent  Timothy  to  Corinth,  (1  Cor.  iv.  7.;  xvi. 
10.)  Luke  mentions  this  journey  of  Timothy 
(Acts  xix.  23.),    and   immediately  afterwards 

writes,  cyfvcfo  Se  Kara  top  icatpov  tKeivov  rapa'^o^ 
oifK  oAiyoc  Tcpc  T^  oSoS*  Ai|/ni|rptoc  yap  tiq  ovo/iart — 

K.  r .  V.  That  the  interval  was  very  small  is 
evident  from  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus  di-* 
reetly  after  this  tumult,  and  Luke^s  previous 

WOrds^  22,,  iwi0\€  xpovov  cic  rnv'Atnav* 

This  is  also  manifest,  because  afi;er  the  dismis-* 
sal  of  the  first  Epistk  (2  Cor.  ii.  3.),  he  went  to 
Troas  (ver.  12.),  where  he  did  not  long  remain^ 
but  embarked  for  Macedonia  (ver.  13.)9  where  he 
must  have  been  (vii.  5.  ix.  2.)  when  he  wrote  the 
second  Epistle,  because  he  says  nothing  of  the 
progress  of  his  journey,  but  rather  announces  to 
them,  that  on  his  return  firom  Macedonia,  he 
would  pay  to  them  a  visit  (ix.  4, 5.)  Now  Luke 
informs  us  (Acts  xx.  1.),  that  Paul  went  from 
Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  which  journey  by  way 
of  Troas  must  have  been  soon  accomplished,  as 
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he  records  no  psurticular  occurrence  in  it.  Heie 
(in  Macedonia)  Paul  received  the  Jirst  account 
how  his  Epistle  had  been  received  at  Corinth 
(vii.  8.,  &c.)j  for  the  Corinthians  might  have 
received  it  shortly  before.  At  the  time  of 
veriting  the  Epistle,  Paul  intended  to  go  to 
Corinth  (x.  2. ;  xii.  14.  20,  21. ;  xiii.  1.  6.  10.), 
which  intention,  according  to  Acts  xx.  2.,  he 
fiho  performed.  Yet  here,  as  it  appears,  a  very 
important  difficulty  arises.    In  ch.  xiii.  1.,  Paul 

writes,  rpirov  rovTO  ifj(Ofiai  wpoc,  v/luic  i  but  that  WaS 

only  his  second  arrival  at  Corinth.  Schulz  con* 
ceives,  that  his  y^u*  and  a  half's  residence  there 
(Acts  xviiL  1 — 17.)  includes  two:  that  in  the 
course  of  this  period,  he  had  made  a  journey 
elsewhere  and  returned ;  that,  therefore,  before 
the  composition  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Corin^ 
thians,  he  had  actually  been  twice  at  Corinth,  and 
that  the  journey,  which  he  now  projected,  would 
be  his  third.  But  this  expedient,  which  would 
impute  a  fresh  historical  carelessness  to  Luke, 
is  unnecessary  :  for,  ch«  xii.  14.,  yields  the  pro- 
per explanation.     In  this  place  he  writes,  Hov, 

r(>crov  crocficiic  ix^  cXdccv  Tpoc  vfuig,  where  rptrov  mUSt 

necessarily  be  connected  with  iroijmw^  ix^.  PauU 
^erefore,  intended  far  the  third  time  to  come 
to  Corinth,  which  he  says,  without  any  rela-- 
tion  to  his  former  residence  there,  and  we 
can  show,  that  Paul  thrice  indulged  this  inten- 
tion. 

In  his  first  Epistle  (xvi.  3.,  &c.)  he  promised 
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the  Corinthians,  to  come  to  them  by  way  qf 
Miwedonia.  But  from  causes  unknown  to  us, 
he  soon  felt  himself  induced  to  alter  the  plan  of 
his  tour.  He  intended  on  his  way,  first  {wpartpov) 
to  visit  Corinth,  from  thence  to  proceed  to  Ma- 
cedonia, and  then  to  return  again  to  Corinth. 
This  therefore,  was  his  second  resolution  to 
go  there,  after  his  first  residence  in  that  city, 
of  which  he  must  have  apprised  the  Corinthians, 
because  he  purposely  speaks  of  it  in  2  Cor.  i. 
15.,  &c.  Probably,  he  apprised  them  of  it  by 
means  of  Titus.  Now,  when  he  wrote  his  second 
Epistle,  he  again  projected  a  visit  to  Corinth, 
and  found  it  once  mare  necessary  to  announce 
his  intended  arrival  in  this  Epistle  :  this,  there- 
fore, was  the  third  time  that  he  proposed  it ; 
hence,  then  he  might  write,  c^v,  rptrov  crotjbM^  fx«» 
cX^v  irpoc  v/Mic*  Consequently,  he  wrote  it  de- 
signedly :  for,  it  is  evident  from  ch.  i.  17.,  &c* 
that  his  enemies  had  taken  occasion  from  his 
change  of  plan  to  impute  versatility  to  him. 
Hence  the  passage  in  ch.  xiii.  1.,  must  be  inter- 
preted and  translated,  this  is  the  third  time,  that 
I  propose  to  come  (am  coming)  to  you.  His  op- 
ponents objected  to  him  his  ^tc;o  former  promises : 
he  now  promises  for  the  third  time,  when  cm 

OTOfWTOQ  &I0  ftapTvpufv  Kai  rpiwv  aradi|<rcrai    irav   pf^\ 

That  he  had  only  once  been  at  Corinth,  when 
he  wrote  this  Epistle,  is  positively  certain  firom 

^  Hug  has  avaaed  himself  of  these  observation^  Ct  Herin.  lo. 
Royaard  de  alterft  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistolfi,  et  observandft  in  ill* 
Apostoli  indole  et  orati<me.    Traj.  ad  Ittien*  1818.    8vo. 
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"wi.'L  IS.  Iva  iiitfipup  x^piv  ixnt^9  wliicfa  he  says 
m  reference  to  his  former  journey,  addhig,  that 
^this  journey  would  stimulate  him  to  declare  to 
them  a  second  time  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
(xapiv).  Consequently  he  wrote  this  shortly  after 
the  first,  probably  also  in  the  year  58* 

'  In  the  present  subscription  of  this  Epistk^ 
Philippi  in  Macedonia  is  stated  as  the  place  ci 
its  composition.  This  is,  however,  improbable ; 
"for  as  Paul  was  most  likely  landed  at  Philippi 
(Acts  XX.  6.),  we  must  presume  from  his  m^ition 
x>f  his  success  on  his  journey^  that  he  had  pro- 
ceeded fiurther  into  Macedonia,  levying  the  coi- 
lection,  before  he  wrote  it.  (viii.  1.,  &<t.)  He 
also  waited  in  vain  some  time  in  Macedonia  for 
the  arrival  of  Titus  (vii.  5;),  and  the  uneasb^, 
which  he  felt  on  this  occasion,  did  not  certainly 
allow  him  to  remain  long  at  Philippi,  the  object 
of  his  journey  being  to  reach  Corinth  as  sodn'  as 
possible.  Hence  Royaard  conjectu:^^  that  he 
first  went  ftom  Philippi  further  into  Macedonia, 
visiting  the  several  Churches,  and  returned  again 
to  Philippi,  where  he  wrote  this  Epistle.  But 
much  more  than  a  half  year  would  have  been 
requisite  for  this,  which  other  chronologieal  dif- 
ficulties* refute.  It  is  more  probable,  that  it  was 
written  in  the  place  where  Titus  met  him,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  his  journey  from  one  Mace- 
donian Church  to  the  other.  Its  broken  and 
irregular  style,  its  interchange  of  feelings  and 
affections,  &c.  deiK^  it  to  have  been  cOTsposect 
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wbOrt  be  was  in  the  faabk  of  meetang  with  pei^ 
€10116  of  all  deaeii^tioiis,  wiA  jigfeeable  and 
ifisagreeable  occurrences  and  labonia  on  his 
jonniey. 

Bertholdt  supposes  this  likewise  to  have  been 
dictated  in  Aramaic,  and  to  have  been  immedi- 
ately translated  into  Greek  by  one  of  hifl  aaost* 
ants,  which  will  account  for  the  difference  of 
style  between  this  and  the  first.  For,  its  diction 
is  fer  more  impure  in  the  GredL^  and  is  in  no 
one  of  Paul's  Epistles  so  faulty  as  in  thxu  Sos«- 
thenes  tranidated  the  first  into  Gredk,  and  Ti«- 
mothy  is  mentioned  together  with  Paul  at  the 
beginning  of  the  secdad,  who  is,  therefiire, 
doubtless  its  Translator.  He  probably  translated 
also  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  the 
Colossians,  in  which  the  diction  is  better,  but 
these  were  written  much  later,  and  Timothy 
might  in  the  meanwhile  have  improved  htt 
Greek  style.  Bolten  fimcies,  that  here  and 
tfa^re  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epistle,  he  peiw 
edives  the  individual  style  of  Lubs,  and  thenoe 
supposes,  that  in  iHm  Epistle  Paul  had  partly 
made  use  of  him  «s  an  mterpreter,  in  addition 
to  Timothy.  It  b  cotaiidy  conceivable^  that 
Paul,  who  had  dictated  his  Epbtle  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  through  Macedonia,  should 
not  have  always  had  the  services  of  Timothy^ 
who  may  have  remamed  behind,  here  and  there, 
«nd,  therefore,  as  he  desired  the  Epistle  tp  be 
Ibrwarded  to  Corinth  as  soon  as  possiUe,  ithot 
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kfi  4vm^  then  lm\»imfmDiit»d.  ihe  tmiwhHo» 
<^i|ttp  JUil^,  wbowas4ratfa  hlnu  Paul  wdead 
^pmm  11)99  altomatoly  to  hvns  iMsd  tinto  intiei^- 
fre^i^efH  19  |;het9VQ  ^Wdes  to  the  Thessaleoum. 
y^,  mfi»m  aU  th«  diffemotfMuts  ^pf  theAoooni 
%iiM:l«  to  tiw  X^fliintibiam  the  same  fMoolnr 
VMrdp  0«d  pbmfes  acowt,  (as  Ziagler  Sua  ahevn,) 
iv^  /iMwaot  but  lxe)i«v»  tibat  Timothy  akns  ftrana- 
]At9dlt. 

When  f»tA  WMit«  the  Epistle  to  the  PUKft- 
jiana,  be  was  io  bonds  (}.7,  IS.  17.)— in  the 
placeu  wbem  he  vras*  a  wfovttffP  (jl.  18.)  amk 
the  <MKi«  Mv  Soiai^v  mem  »r-4bere  'tma  Hl^enriae  a 
ChdaliaB  .Chiurch  there  (iv.SS.)  He  alao  hefted^ 
<JMJ^  bia  feitones  mov^  itke  a  %o«rahle  iiun, 
tbo^  be  migbt  jEsooxer  bia  fteedoM  and  be  en? 
abled  to  fisit  the  PbiU^wttt,  (i,  8^  87.)  Y«t 
bejMHwifle&ad  (^  MiU.«&  6r4tataKt,  as  ta  liare 
«id/cii]at«d»  that  Timothy*  vbom  in  tibe  assttted 
asticaiiBitian  of  bis  owproyed  .condi^on,  be  prO' 
niaed  to  send  4«  Pfailippi,  (n.  19— '28^)  would 
baiye  .b»>g  beAtre  xetumed  to  him,  and  bara 
bflon^t  to  bun  ji>yfidi  aoopunts  of  tbe  flouriahiqg 
aUite.af  tbe  Pbiij|if«ao  oonmuivty.  For  that 
mm  abaady  inatilufeed  in  4ue  icnmt  it  bad  iia 
'fin(nco#M;and  jd^MjcoMi,  (i.  !•) 

The  building  at  Rome,  in  which  since  the 
tiuDB  .of  Tiherins  ^e  ImpeHal  Body^guacd  was 
lod^d  (^ueton.  Tiber,  e.  36.  Taeit.  Ann.  iv.  2. 
4ft.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  rxv.  %  Sueton.  N».  c.  7.) 
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was  called  Pr^toriuh,  and  as  it  is  mitund  ia 
suppose  the  ooMa  vi  Kaitrapoc  to  have  been  the 
imperial  palaee  at  Rome,  it  is  very  presumptive, 
that  this  Epistle  was  written  during  PauFs  first 
or  second  imprisonment  there.  Yet  ftom  these 
two  names  alone  this  assertion  cannot  be  posi- 
tively certain.  For  in  all  the  Capitals  of  Uie 
Provinces,  there  were  also  PnBtaria,  because 
the  official  residences  of  the  Governors  in  the 
Provinces,  which  might  also  have  borae  the  title, 
implied  as  mtich,  (Cicen  Verr.  iy.  28.  v.  35.) 
firom  thence  also  all  great  and  splendid  build- 
mgs  in  c&ies,  evc^n  those  belon^ng  to  landed  pro- 
prietorSf  even  if  they  ware  no  part  of  the  State- 
property.  (Juven.  X.  161.  Suet.  Aug.  72.  Tiber^ 
3^«  Calig.  37.)  Moreover,  the  ciKiarw  Katwipoc 
must  not  necessarily  be  understood  of  the  Im- 
penal  Palace  at  Rome,  for  each  great  public 
building)  each  Pr^etoriwny  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  iState  during  the  Empire  of  Uie 
Ccesars,  might  be  denominated  oLcca  rov  Kairapoc. 
Nor  do  PauFs  words  necessarily  imply,  that  he 
was  in  the  place,  where,  the  oma  rou  KawafiK  was : 
for  he  is  speaking  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
oiKca  rov  KaiMpoc,  who  might  havc  been  with  him 
in  another  place.  Hence  all  the  expositors  are 
far  from  being  agreed,  that  Paul  wrote  this 
Epistle  at  Rome. 

Oeder  concluding  from  chap.  i.  5,  6.,  that 
Paul  had  but  shortly  before  founded  the  Church 
at  Philippiy  imag^ied»  that  the  place  of  its  com- 
position must  have  b«en  a  City,  in  which  he  re- 
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si^ed  for  8<kne  considerable. tiine  after  Ms  depar* 
ture  from.  Pfailip'pi.  But  from  Philippi  be  went 
after  a  sbort  stay  in  Thessalonica,  to  Beroea; 
Atbens,  and  Corintb,  in  wbichlast  place  he 
c6ntinued  a  year  and  a  half.  (Acts  xviii.  1-^18.) 
In  this  city  he  received  the  present  of  the  Phi- 
lippians,  by  the  hands  of  Epaphroditus,  and 
from  hence  be  sent  him  back  to  them  with  this 
Epistle.  A  ProcoAsul  resided  in  Corinth :  there 
was  doubtless  also  there  a  PriBtoriumj  and  those 
f  jc  riic  Kac<7apoc  ocKiac  (ch.  iv.  '22.)  from  whom  he 
seods  salutations^  were  probably  Mmistri  et 
fanmlares  desaris^  who  were  to  be  found  in 
Achaia,  as  well  as  in  Itll  the  other  Provinces  of 
the  BtOman  Empire.  During  this  residence  6f 
Paul  at  Corinth,  he 'was  seized  by  the  Jews, 
fettered,  and  thus  dragged  before  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Proconsul  Gallio,  by  whom  he  was  set  at 
Hberty,  and  in  whose  presence  the  Jewish  accU* 
^ers  were  beaten  by  the  Gentile  inbabitaints, 
which  necessarily  inspired  the  Christians  with 
fresh  courage.  To  this  he  alludes  in  ch.  i.  13 
: — 14.  :-^where  Oeder  attempts  to  explain  the 
&ff/uot,  as  those^  with  which  the  Jews  fettered 
Idm  on  this  occasion. 

Ingenious;  however,  as  this  hypothesis  is,  it  is 
nevertheless  inadmissible.  Luke  says  nothing 
of  Paul  being  fettered  by  the  Jews,  and  being 
thug  dragged  before  the  Tribunal  of  Galho.  The 
Jews  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  power  of 
doing  this.  Besides,  Paul  certainly  was  still  in 
chains,  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle,  to  it  is  mam* 
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fest  from  t^sp*  u  17.  But  hcnr  eouM  be  hera 
hare  sUuded  to  kmy  fetten  at  Cormfht  which  lA 
most  he  eonld  not  hsrtr^  borne  for  two  hottrt  ? 
Nor  does  bis  hope  of  soon  TMStiAg  them  nrgb/b 
hh  Kber<7  act  tht^  time.  In  ch.  i.  T*,  he  speaks 
of  a  defence  trhich  he  had  made,  when  in  bonds  t 
bat  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  appreheit* 
sioti  before  GdlBd ;  he  on  that  ocetisiont  itidcwd, 
wished  to  defend  himself,  bat  the  Proconsul 
would  not  allow  him  to  speaks  and  instdndy  dMh 
missed  the  ease.  The  Heretics  also  at  CbrinA 
^ere  very  sinnlar  to  those  described  in  tMs 
£plfift]e,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthiiuis^  that  these  were  not  fimnd 
there,  nntil  Paul's  departure  firom  Cofinth.  Nw 
can  k  be  infenfed  from  ebap.  i^  Bf  6.<  th&t  tlie 
iBpisile  was  written  in  the  first  6r  second  year 
l^er  the  establidfament  of  tbe^urob  AtFhMpj^t 
fbr,  hro  itp(oTiK  hiupa^  o^pi  *m  wv  nifey  denote  ik  po* 
riod  of  severd  years,  abd  though  cvapta/tcvo?  refSm 
to  the  beginiitng  of  the  Ohrii^tian  Chtireb,  k  e^ii- 
not  be  ihferred  firom  efm\tdn,  that  it  WM  tidt  «S^ 

gilarly  {perfected  \  sinee  il  alreddy  bad  Bishdps, 
eacoiis  (t.  1.)  arid  Deacenessei^  (iv.  2.)<  whoni 
Paul  so  advantageously  describes  ifl  theBpi{(fie> 
that  we  might  believe,  that  there  was  no  other 
Church  at  that  time  sd  WeD  yegukted  and  ap- 
pointed As  the  PhJlippian.  'EirttiXttfa  therefdt«, 
refers  not  to  ltd  oultbcard  constittitiOri>  but  te  the 
spiritual  and  metAl  perfection  df  (ts  members, 
who  (^  PauI  Wifehed)  Wefe  kdV^nclHg  by  God's 
eo^peratioil,  ib  a  eonstdnt  prepdratioil  f^  the 
sedo&d  advent  of  Christ. 
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.  The  oekfantted  Pauhis  ooqjectuted  CaesMrea 
in  Palestiiiay  where  Paul  waa  detained  for  two 
years  (Acts  xxiiL  23. ; — xxwi.  32.)  to  have  been 
the  place  of  its  composition,  wbc^re  he  received 
the  pecuniary  present  of  the  Philippians^  by  the 
hands  of  £paphroditus»  fircun  which  city  also  he 
sent  him  back  to  them  with  this  Epistle.  He 
nnderstands  the  wpw^ffuoy,  which  is  the  same  as 

the  ouac  roil  Kaioop^Cy  tO  have  been  the  wpaimfun^ 

TOv  'HfHpSov  (A<^  x^uiL  35.)  which  at  that  time  was 
a  public  prison,  in  which  Paul  remained  with 
the  others,  who  were  in  confinement  there.  Con^ 
sequently,  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  falk 
m  that  period,  when  Paul  (Acts  xziv.  23.)  was 
Jbardiy  treated  by  Felix  the  Procurator,  for,  thai 
he  knew  not  whether  his  imprisonment  would 
«nd  in  death  or  libarty.  (L  21-— 25.;  iL  170 
The  o#oX«yai,  which  Paul  mentions  in  chap.  L  7. 
must  therefore  be  understood  of  the  defence 
which  he  made  against  the  accusations  of  Ter^ 
iuUus  the  Advocate  be£ice  Felix.  (Acts  xsiv. 
1—22.) 

To  this,  however,  Bertholdt  objects,  that  Paul, 
as  a  Roman  citizen  had  appealed  to  Ccesar»  that 
ihe  must  have  known  so  much  of  the  Roman 
Criminal  Code,  as  to  have  entertained  no  appre- 
hensions of  his  Execution  at  Csssarea.  Nor  can 
each  apprehensions  be  collected  from  chap.  i. 
21^-^25.  and  ii.-  17.,  even  if  he  were  Uien 
oreally  a  Prisoner  at  CsBsarea.  For  he  probably 
Imew  from  the  Roman  Lqgal  Praxip,  tibat  as 
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soon  as  a  Roman  dtiaen^  who  was  a  prffioaier, 
had  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  the  power  of  all 
inferior  Courts  in  the  Provuiees  was  at  an  end. 
and  it  was  necessary,  that  he  should  be  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Authority  in  Rome  (Acts 
xxvi.  32*)     Besides,  if  Paul  was  among  those, 
who  had  been  arrested  in  the  Pnetorium  of 
Herod,  which  mostly  consisted  of  bad  men,  how 
could  he  state  to  the  Philippians,  as  a  circum? 
stance  creditable  to  Christianity,  that  iy  iXy  ry 
Xlfairu^uf  his  cause  was  acknowledged  to  be  good 
and  noble?     Lastly,  Palestine  was  so  distant 
from  Philippi,  that  we  cannot  easily  imagine^ 
how  the  Philippians  could  have  heard  of  the 
illness  of  Epaphroditus,  how  Paul  could  again 
have  received  accounts  on  the  subject  from  Phi- 
lippi, and  how  when  he  sent  back  Epaphrodttus 
widi  this  Epktle,  he  could  have  promised  the 
speedy  mission  of  Timothy,  and  have  expressed 
the  hope  of  Timothy's  qwck  retmm  to  him  from 
PhiUppi  with  good  tidings,  without  at  least  al- 
lowing two  years  for  all  this. 

.  But  the  received  opinion,  that  it  was  written 
in  Rome,  is  not  merely  founded  on  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Epistle,  but  on  ancient  tradition^ 
which  the  Epistle  itself  verifies.  The  nfmmipcov 
then  will  most  easily  imply  the  Barracks  of  the 
Imperial  Guards  (the  Prs^torian)  into  which 
Paul  was  received,  as  all  prisoners  brought  from 
the  Provinces  to  Rome  usually  were.  The  oUm 
r«v  Koumpoc  was  most  probably  the  same  buiidingt 
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ncfi  the  Imperial  Palaee,  nor  eyen  the  ordiBary: 
Imperial  Rendenoe.  For  it  iahardlj  to  be  con* 
ceived,  that  Paul  had  acquired  sudi  frieiklff 
amMig  the'  ofSceis  of  Nero's  Court,  yet  it  is 
very  credible,  that  he  might  have  acquired  pro* 
selytes  among  the  Praetorians,  during  his  ccm*: 
finement  in  the  Prcetorium«  But  if  he  was  after- 
wdi^9  permitted  to  hire  a  xnrivate  house  (Acts' 
xxrmi.  SO.);  free  entrance  was  granted  to  all, 
and  he  had  daily  one  or  other  of  the  Praetorians 
to  guard  him : — ^and  as  he  harangued  in  his  cham- 
bers on  the  doctrines  of  Christiamty,  he  could 
scarcely  ML  of  converting  either  one  or  another 
of  them.  These  therefore  were  those  Utyic  Kat- 
tepoc  ociccac  (iv.  22.)  from  whom  he  sends  greetings. 

Paul  was  twice  in  RomOvas  a  Priaoner,  and  in 
this  Epistle  he  asserta  the  hope  of  soon  recovec* 
iag  his  tiberty : — ^but  as  he  could  have  had  no 
sudi  a  hope,  during  his  second  captivity,  conser 
quenUy,  it  murt  have  been  written  during  his 
^rH  in  the  year  of  qw  Ijoid  ^3.  ;  Epaphroditus 
Appears  to  have  been  its  bearer,  whom  Grotius 
a»d  some  othera  have  ^nro»epusly  idenrifi^  with 
Epaphias.  .  It  was  probably  written  in  Axan^c» 
'  aod  translated  by  Timothy.  Some  have  sup-; 
posed  it  to,  have  been  written  in.  Greek  from  the 
paronomasia  in  Kararo^,  and  viptro^ii,  in  iii.  2,  3«^ 
biit  the  same  is  the  casein  Aramaic,  inpiro^  being 
ttirrr:i  or  ttnnro,  and  mroro^ii  M*n2. . 

There  has  been  as  equal  dispute  concerning 
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the  pbioe,  where  the  Epntle  to  die  Cok 
wae  composed :  the  fidwcriptiaii  of  the  Coptic 
Tenwn  mentioiur  Atibens,  and  Enumnssuppofles 
Ephesus*  Paul  faowerer  iras  neither  a  prisoner 
m  Athens  nor  Ephraos,  but  the  Epistle  positifvly 
mentions  him  to  hare  been  somewhere  in  con- 
finement (a  iv.  3. 18.)  when  he  wrote  it  Hence^ 
it  has  been  generally  eonceiTedy  that  he  indited 
it  during  Us  first  imprisonment  in  R4>me.  Ye<^ 
because  it  was  written  at  the  same  time  and 
place^  as  that  to  the  Ephesians,  Oeder  would 
prore^  that  neither  could  have  been  written  at 
Rome,  nor  at  that  late  period,  when  his  iraprison^^ 
m^t  at  Rome  took  place,  but  that  it  must  have 
been  composed  many  years  before,  in  some  othev 
place  where  he  was  imprisoned.  For,  because  he 
writes  (Eph.  i.  13.  15,  16.)  that  he  inceasaDtly 
thanked  God  finr  the  accounts  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  of  the  Ephesians  having  receit^ 
ed  the  Gospel,  and  because  it  is  imfdied  in  Epfa» 
ii^  11.  18.  19.,  that  they  were  shortly  beftte 
Heathens ;  and  also  because,  according  to  Bfbu 
iii.  2.,  he  was  doubtfiil,  whether  they  had  heaid 
that  bis  Apostolic  office  had  been  condfozted  upon 
him  by  God,  Oeder  conceives  it  to  be  most 
dem-,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  the 
cotemporary  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  were  writ^ 
ten  before  his  long  residence  in  Ephesus,  conae^ 
qoently  b^iure  A.D.  56.  This,  hewever,  is  a  fidk 
lacy,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  hj^potlDQ^ 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  designed 
for  the  Ephesians  alone,  whereas  it  was  a  circqlar 
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toseiferal  Ghttickeii^  triich  Afekfaer  Paul  iicir  fab 
tttaktantd  had  totaMiiihed^  of  wliose  mxu/Umxx 
ha  had  but  ktdy  heard^  andthut  waSnatnnlBy 
demhtfol,  whether  they  kmiwrnskyiMng ef  him  cr 
h  is  Apostolicoffice. 

He  may  banre  thetefinre  written  the  Bfmilea 
ta  the  Colosfliaiis  tod  £|^eaaiis  during  hia  ias^ 
prisomnent  at  Rome,  with  which  the  aneienl 
fieclesiaatioal  Tn£tioil»  wlneh  is  presdnred  in 
tfae  Oieefc  aubacription,  aceords«  But  tiie 
ai»bacriptk>n  ahwi  add^  that  thia  £piade  waa 
bfoHgfat  to  Goloaue  by  Tychicua  and  Ooe^ 
tkaas.  The  Bpistle  however  to  Fhilemoti  waa 
btottg^  to  Cdossttf  by  Oneainius^  a  fi^^tiv^ 
dave  of  that  pkoe  £  hedee  both  nlast  have  beat 
written  and  despatched  at  the  same  time :  ftt 
even  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiaos  (iv.  7-^^^) 
Tydiioiis  and  Onesimns  are  noticed  as  its  Deii^ 
verers^  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  fike* 
wise  nmat  have  been  written  abd  sent  away  at 
the  same  period,  becadse  Tychietis  is  menticmed 
m  it  (Eph.  vii  21,  23.)  as  its  Bearer.  The 
fwoofs,  that  the  B[^iles  to  the  Colossians  and 
to  Phikmon  were  cotenkporary,  are  these^  lit 
both,  Epaphraa  was  with  Panl^  at  the  time  of 
theii  composition  (CoL  iv.  1%;  Philem.  vera» 
88l)'  adeording  to  both  the  same  persons  were 
wiiAi  faim^  daring  his  ccmfinement,  viz.  Aristai^- 
tSmSf  Mark^  Luke,  and  Demas  (CoL  iv.  10, 11. 
14. ;  Philem.  ver.  24.),  Justus  alone,  who  was 
Httrnamed  Jedus,  not  being  mentioned  in  that  to 
Philemon  i  this  omission,  however,  is  easily  con* 
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ceivable,  for,  bs  both  Epistles  were  certamly  not 
written  in  one  day  nor  in  on6  week,  he  might 
either  not  yet  have  joined  Paul  at  Rome,  or 
may  have  left  it,  or  have  been  absent  from  it  for 
a  short  time. 

Hence  it  may  be  accounted  certain,  that  Paul 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosdans  at  Rome ; 
but  is  it  to  be  dated  in  his  first  or  second  Impri-^ 
sonment  ?  We  must  determine  in  favour  of  the 
first,  beoiuse  Timothy  was  with  Paul,  when  he 
composed  this  Epistle  and  that  to  Philemon. 
(Col.  i.  1.  Phil.  ver.  1.)  But  he  was  not  with 
him  during  his  second,  nor  can  the  presence  of 
Tychicus,  Epaphras,  and  Onesimus,  at  Rome  be 
i^rred  td  the  second.  The  Apostle's  well- 
founded  hope  of  a  speedy  liberation  (Phil.  ver. 
22.)  harmonizes  with  the  first,  whereas  he  never 
could  have  indulged  it  in  his  second.  Now,  as 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  3.)  he  merely 
allows  the  wish  for  his  liberation  to  escape  him, 
we  have  possibly  a  ratio,  by  which  we  may  com- 
pute the  period  of  his  first  imprisonment  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  the  order  and  grada- 
tion of  time,  in  which  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  followed  em^h 
other.  That  to  the  Ephesians  was  written  the 
first,  in  Bertholdt's  opinion ;  then  that  to  ike 
Colossians^  and  afi;er  some  interval,  during  which 
the  departure  of  Tychicus  and  Onesimus  was 
nearly  arranged,  and  Paul  had  obtained  pros- 
pects of  his  speedy  deliverance,  that  to  Phile- 
moti,  the  shortness  of  which  leads  us  to  isuppose 
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tliai  Paul  had  not  time  to  write  more.  ^  Cobse-i 
quently,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  des* 
patched  in  the  last  period  of  his  first  Roman 
Imfmsonment :  it  could  not  have  been  des- 
patched in  the  first  part  of  it,  because  Timothy 
was  in  Rome  when  he  wrote  it,  (CoL  i.  1.)  and 
he  was  not  with  him  when  he  was  sent  from 
Cassarea  to  Rome.  (Acts  xxvii.  2.)  Some  time> 
therefbre,  must  have  elapsed,  ere  he  joined  the 
Apostle  in  Rome :  hence  the  Epistle  could  not 
have  been  written  before  A.D.  62:  although 
it  was  certainly  written  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  and  brought  to  its  destination  by  Tychicus 
and  Onesimus. 

Because  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians  were  composed  so  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  their  great  similarity,  and  their  firequent 
verbal  agreements,  may  satis&ctorily  be  ex-- 
plained.  Bertholdt  conceives,  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians to  have  likewise  been  written  in  Aramaic, 
and  to  have  been  translated  by  Timothy. 

The  first  Epstle  to  the  Thessalonians  was 
written,  when  Timothy,  whom  Paul  had  sent 
back  firom  Athens  to  Thessalonica,  (1  Thess^ 
iii.  1,  2.)  had  returned  to  him.  (6.)  This, 
however,  happened  some .  time  after  his  arrival 
at  Corinth,  (Acts  xviii.  5.,  Cf.  ver.  1.)  and  it  is 

evident  from  aprc  &  cXdovroc  Ti/iedcov  Tpoc  ^oc  «f  ' 

.  vfmy,  that  it  was  written  immediately  after  Time- 
.  thyVretum.  Michaelis  fibced  its  date  in  the  last 
period  of  his  year  and  a  half 's  residence  in  Co-^ 
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mUb,  (Afs^  mL  ll.)>  on  tte  anA^tyotA,  i.  7, 
8.,  iFhttoc*  jbe  eanduded,  th«t  After  1q«  departiM!?^ 
ir0i»Thea8ftloniQa,hejiiu«tliay«goneto$he«dghr 
bmtriag  Qoimtmes:  (.«.^.  to  Crete) — this,  baiw- 
«Yer,  might  ikare  token  fiUtce  during  ihaa  kog 
readence  in  Corinth,  for  nee  readily  aufi|>ose 
himiohtveiBade  KHue  ■dghbouriog  joumiea, 
IM^  iCOBMWPmorated  by  Luke,  during  diis  flpaee 
of  time.  TUs  h^iog  admitted,  no  proof  in  jaup- 
port  of  Ins  o(wg«atune  ariae«  from  1  Then,  i  7» 
9.,  for  kf  W9VTI  roxif  i»  neeesiarUy  lestrictod  to  tlui 
lunits  of  Maoedonia  and  Adiaia. 

After  having  examined  another  equa%  unf 
supported  theory  of  Michaelis,  he  infers,  that 
&0  Epistle  must  have  faoen  uralttenBad  sent  .off 
duringihe  first  period  of  his  neridoAee  in£!orinth, 
hut  not  during  tJbe  fimt  few  wcteks  of  it*  For 
then  Paul  vras  piursKung  Ithe  trade  (Of  a  vinmomitK 
ivitb  Aquila  and  PrisclUa,  and  had  taught  £oat 
witcural  »S«hbarii8  in  the  JemAi  Synagoffte, 
ere  Timothy  arrired  mik  fiilas  from  Thesaar* 
lonica.  (Acts  xviii.  1 — 5.)  Hence,  he  appears  to 
have  writteQ  i^  in  the  seeeond  or  third  nooth  of 
his  stay  at  Corinth,  in  tho  foret  quarter  qf  A,D; 
34.    The  beaner  of  it  is  unkooivn. 

The  (Second  £fdsBe  to  Jthe  ThessaloQians  moM 
flonpoaed  in  the  same  place,  ioon  a^  tbs  first  i 
for  Timothy  .waa.stiU  wiAIiPauJ,  <2  Tiiess.  L  I.) 
but  after  bis  .departure  from  Corinth,  vvjbiob 
l»ok  ftlaeeio  Donpaoy  with  Aqidla  and  i^riaoma 
done,  (Afits  xaw.  iL8.),  he  mas  not  in  Jbis  ^oaet'y 
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Seat  a  ixmsMieiable  time.  Cottfleqnently^  its  dale 
Mis  m  tke  Mme  yesr  as  that  of  the  i&hL 

In  xdi.  iii.  fL,  homerfef^  he  speaks  of  wicked 
opponents,  fimn  whom  he  desires  to  be  de«> 
livered,  of  whom  he  says  nothing  in  the  fioL 
Heaee  it  has  been  coi^ctured,  that  when  he 
W3X)te  this  Epistle,  he  had  vemoved  Gemot  Corindi 
and  >peoceeded  to  some  other  plaee*  For^  du- 
ring his  residenoe  in  Corinth,  we  vead  of  no  other 
opponents,  than  those  resident  Jews,  who  would 
not  recdve  Christiandty.  (AetsxviiL  1—17.)  Con- 
seqnently,  the  mS^ciMrei  ^an>iFoi  «m  im^^m  (2  Theso. 
iii.  2.)y  were  not  Jews,  but  nominal  Christians, 
faeemise  Panl  saye  of  them,  that  they  had  not 

t)ie  4>r&odoX  filidl  (oi  yof  wavriv  n  wiOT^)      By 

these  words  he  every  where  designates  Ins  4^ 
ponents  in  general,  m.  the  Judaiaag  Christian 
Teachers  from  Palestine,  who  every  where  op- 
posed the  extencmm  of  Ins  uniTersal  principleiu 
For,  at  ver.  1.  he  writes  in  referenoe  to  these, 

Wfoasvytadi,  oSfA^oc,  ircpi  rifiiinf,  cva  o  X070C  roS  Kvpcov 

fKfKfCh  '^  So£a6irjti^  juAo^  iuu  wpoc  «v«ac,  and  k  is 
manifest,  that  he  is  not  speaking,  at  ver.  2^  ^ 
opponents  in  ki$  resiienoe  ^d  that  time,  but  of 
those  hetenxlox  Biethren,  whom  he.imticipated 
elsewhere.  His  departase  from  Coiineth  m^;ht 
(rem  tins  passage  be  concluded  to  have  been 
determined,  when  be  wrote  tke  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians. 

Grotius  hazarded  the  conjecture,  that  it  might 
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have  been  written  earlier  than  the  foat^aDd 
have  been  intended  for  the  few  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, who  were  in  Thessalcmica.  But  as  the 
Emperor  Caius  is  designated  as  Antichrist  (iL  3. 
&c.)  which  he  could  not  have  publicly  done>  as 
long  as  the  house  of  Julius  was  possessor  of  the 
throne,  consequently,  not  before  Galba;  hence 
the  Epistle  which  was  written  last,  but  was  the 
first  in  circulation,  was  by  some  accounted  the 
first.  The  reason  was,  that  Paul  (2  Thess.  iiL 
17.)  had  added  some  words  with  his  own  hand^ 
which .  he  cited  as  the .  criterion  of  all  his  au- 
thentic Epistles :  and  how  (says  Grotius)  could 
Paul  have  written  this  to  the  Thessalonians^  if 
they  had  already  received  an  Epistle  fi:om  him  ? 
Paul,  however,  was  only  desirous  of  dramng 
their  attention  to  the  criterion  of  his  authentic 
Epistles,  which  was  necessary,  because  a  spurious 
one  had  found  Its  way  among  them,  which  firota 
want  of  this  autographical  addition  they  had 
been  unable  to  detect. 

To  these  two  Epistles  likewise  an  Aramaean 
original  is  attributed.  Bolten  supposes  the  ex^ 
istence  of  a  translational  error  in  2  Thess.  i.  7. 
where  kvunq  is  said  to  be  an  incorrect  interpreta* 
tion  of  an  Aramaean  word,  which  Paul  might  have 
written  wrcD  (in  the  place  of  httd.  Part.  Aphel  of 
ifrt,vixit,  in  vita  servatus  est)  because  the  '  anti- 


'  If  there  be  any  antithesis  to  cf  ve^ccy  it  is  dXirpn  in  the  preceding 
*fer8e. 
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^esis  with  oXcdpocin  vene  9.,  seems  to  requre  it ; 
—his  translator  however  might  have  read  it  wm 
(qutegj  requies,  from  ma  quiescerej  arid  deeming 
it  to  be  a  noun,  might  have  rendered  the  pas- 
sage, icai  ifxiv  Toig  3Xi/3o^cvocc  avtaiv  (scth  avroiroSovyai) 

instead  of  Kai  vimq  rove  dXc/3ofuvovc  2I(iK>yovwv.  Ber- 
tholdt  rightly  disputes  this  absurd  and  incorrect 
criticism  (if  indeed  it  be  worthy  of  the  name 
o{  criticism)  as  well  as  the  inference  from  his 
objection  to  1  Thess.  ii.  18.  Timothy  and  Syl- 
vanus  were  the  Bearers  of  both  Epistles. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  division  of  the 
Epistles,  to  which  Bertholdt  has  given  the  name 
of  Pastoral  or  Private  Epistles,  viz.  those  to 
'Timothy  and  Titus ;  for  as  the  Jews  c^ed  their 
teachers  inn  pastors,  so  the  Christians  denomi- 
nated their*s  iroi/ufv€c  or  Pastores,  which  became 
their  most  general  appellation  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

'  In  the  discussion  of  these,  we  are  forced  to 
omit  a  vast  body  of  useful  and  ingenious  pre- 
liminary matter,  to  which  Hug  owes  many  of  his 
remarks  upon  them,  from  which  Bertholdt 
determines  the  date  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy  to  have  been  A.D.  58.,  and  presumes 
it  to  have  been  written  in  the  interval  between 
Paul's  departure  from  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  3.) 
and  his  arrival  in  Macedonia  (ver.  6.)  The 
plaCfe  of  its  composition  is  unknown  ;  for  Luke 
describes  this  journey  in  very  few  words,  and 
VOL.  T.  i 
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does  not  name  the  places,  at  which  he  touched^ 
or  stayed  a  few  days,  until  his  arrival  at 
Philippi ;  it  is  therefore  possible,  thjat  he  may 
have  composed  it  in  one  of  these  places,  where 
he  may  have  halted  on  his  ro^d. 

The  later  Greek  subscription  says,  iiro  Aao- 

Siicaac,  VTiQ  i<m  /iifrpoiroXcc  ^fvytaQ  rr^  Ilaicariav^,  But 

it  is  very  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been 
wiritten  at  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  because  Paul 
did  not  visit  Phrygia,  either  on  his  way  from 
Ephesus  to  Corinth,  or  on  his  return  from 
Corinth  by  way  of  Philippi,  Troas^  and  Miletus. 
Curiosity,  however,  may  incite  us  to  know  the 
origin  of  this  hypothesis,  which  seems  merely 
to  be  an  exegetical  inference.  The  ancients 
rightly  perceived,  that  the  Heretics  of  whom 
he  speaks  in  it  in  the  plural  number,  were  of 
the  same  description  as  those,  against  whom 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  directed,—?- 
that  they  were  Christian  teachers  inclined  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Essenes.  According  to  the 
Epstle  to  the  Colossians  (ii.  1.)  there  were  some 
of  them  in  Laodicea.  Yet,  since  it  is  clear 
from  the  E4>istle  to  the  Colossians,  that  Paul 
never  was  at  Colossal,  and  since,  on  the  other 
hand.  Col.  iv.  16.  and  the  passage  just  quoted, 
(certainly  from  an  incorrect  antithesis  of  o!  h 

AaoSiKHff  and  0(701  ovK  ikfpaKaci  to  wpoaionov  jaov)  Seem 

to  suppose  a  former  personal  residence  of  Paul 
at  Laodicea,  and  since  Paul  so  accurately  de- 
picts these  Opponents  and  Heretics  in  the  first 
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Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  that  to  the  Colossians, 
that  we  might  believe  him  to  have  seen  them 
somewhere  or  another,  the  hypothesis  may  have 
ariseHf  that  surrounded  by  these  Heretics  he 
wrote  the  first  Ef^le  to  Timothy  in  Phrygian 
Laodicea  : — and  as  the  ancients  dkl  not  incom* 
mode  their  conjectures  by  chronological  re- 
searches, this  opinion  may  have  easily  obtained 
an  almost  g^ieral  assent. 

Paulus  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Paul 
wrote  it  during  his  confinement  at  Cassarea, 
(Acts  iKxiii.  23.,  &c.)  He  supposes  Timothy  to 
have  visited  Paul  at  Ceesarea,  to  have  been  sent 
by  him  from  thence  to  Ephesus,  to  counteract 
calain  Heretics  in  that  city,  and  there  to  have 
received  this  Epistle  firom  him,  in  which  he  com- 
missions him  to  go  to  Macedonia^  fi>r  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  in  that  place  also  these  Here- 
ties,  and  of  being  watchful  over  the  observation 
of  Ecclesiastical  order.  Such  he  conceives  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  commencing  words  of  the 

Epistle :     for    (ver.    3.^    iropfvo/uevoc   c^C  MaiccSovcov 

should  relate  to  Timothy,  and  <va  should  be 
accepted  in  an  imperative  sense  (as  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  10.  Eph.  v.  33.)  whence  the  whole  passage 
would  have  this  force  :  sicuti  suasor  monitorque 
ttbi  fuif  ut  dum  Ephesi  esses^  perseverares  (mo- 
rareris  ifn,  perstares  permaneresqne  in  itapayy^Xta 
ChristiafUhPaulinaJ  ita  inMacedoniamprqficiS' 
censfac  edica9  istis  qualibwcunque,  ne  diverita 

i2 
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d  nostrts  doceant.     This  theory,  however,  witii 
its  other  particulars,  Bertholdt  has  refuted. 

Usher,  Mill,  Pearson,  Clericus,  and  Paley 
conceived  its  composition  to  have  taken  place 
between  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonment 
at  Rome.     They  have  supposed,  that  he  ex- 
ecuted the  resolution,  which  he  had  formed 
during  his  first  confinement,  of  going  to  Asia 
Minor  and  Macedonia  (Philem.  ver.  22. ;  Phil, 
i.  23 — 26.,  ii.  24.)  that  on  this  journey,  he  left 
Timothy  behind  him  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  S.) 
and  afterwards  sent  to  him  this  Epistle.  '  Ac-^ 
cording  to  this  we  might  even  defend  the  declar- 
ation of  the  Subscription,  that  Paul  wrote  it  at 
Laodicea  in  Phrygia.  He  might  have  gone  inland 
from  Ephesus  and  taken  the  circuitous  road  to 
Macedonia  by  way  of  Laodicea,  and  written  the 
Epistle  to  Timothy  during  his  stay  in  that 
city,  or  on  his  return  firom  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv. 
20.)  by  way  of  Macedonia  and  Troas  (2  Tim. 
iv.  13.)  he  might  have  taken  fi-om  this  city  the 
direction  to  Phrygia,  for  the  sake  of  at  last  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  Churches  there, 
which  were  unknown  to   him,    have   written 
the  letter  to   Timothy  in   Laodicea,  and  an- 
nounced to  Timothy  in  it  his  speedy  arrival 
at    Ephesus    (iii.  14.;   iv.   13.)   have   actually 
gone  to  Ephesus,  embarked  at  Miletus,  where 
he  left  Trophimus  ill,  (2  Tim.  iv.  22.)  and  at 
last  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  was  a  second 
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time  imprispned.  (2  Tim.  i.  16.)  Thus  cer- 
tainly is  the  whole  comiected,  and  according  to 
neither  exposition  would  the  words  iropcvoficvoc 
«iv  MaiccSovcav  Suffer  violence. 

But  other  reasons  preclude  us  from  referring 
this  Epistle  to  so  late  a  period.  It  must  de- 
cidedly have  been  written  at  a  time,  when  the 
£phesian  Christians  were  as  yet  united  in  no 
well-arranged  Community,  when  they  had  no 

'EmaKowoi  HOT  Ilp&rjSurcpoC}  UOr  Aiaicovoc :   heUCe,  it 

must  have  been  composed  before  Paulas  arrival 
at  Miletus  with  the  Ephesian  Presbyters.  (Acts 
XX.  25 — 38.)  Even  this  hjrpothesis  does  not  rest 
on  a  historical  basis :  because  Timothy  was  not 
with  Paul  at  the  last  period  of  his  first  Roman  im- 
prisonment, for  he  had  sent  him  to  Macedonia. 
(Phil.  ii.  16.)  Yet,  according  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, Timothy  must  have  arrived  with  Paul  at 
Ephesus  firom  Rome,  because  Paul  could  not 
otherwise  have  left  him  behind  at  his  departure. 
(1  Tim.  i.  3.)  Timothy  also  was  then  certainly  so 
far  advanced  in  years,  that  Paul  could  no  longer 
fear  that  any  one  would  object  his  youth  to  him, 
(1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  for  which  reasons  we  must  reject 
this  hypothesis  as  untenable,  which  we  may  the 
more  easily,  as  its  aid  is  in  no  wise  necessary. 

Paul  certainly  wrote  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  at  Rome ;  for  he  says  in  ch.  i.  17.  that 
Onesiphorus  diligently  sought  after  him  there, 
and  in  ch.  iv.  21.  he  sends  salutations  from  the 
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members  of  that  Church.  At.  this  period  how- 
ever  he  was  in  chaini^^  as  we  may  perceive  from 
ch.  i,  16. ;  ii.  10. ;  iv.  6.  16—18. 

In  his  previous  observations  this  writer  has 
shewn^  that  it  was  written  during  his  secotid 
imprisonment,  the  end  of  which  can  be  chrono- 
logicaUy  determined;  for  it  ended  with  his  deca« 
pitation,  A.D.  67.  If,  as  some  would  irgae  from 
ch.  iv.  6.,  the  Epistle  was  written  but  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  its  date  also  must  be  A*D.  67. 
Yet  this  conclusion  is  &r  from  being  certain,  for 
he  might  merely  have  been  apprehensive,  that  the 
close  of  his  process  was  at  hand,  and  in  c.  iv.  9., 
he  enjoins  Timothy  to  hasten  to  him  at  Rome* 
If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  ancient  Ec* 
clesiastical  Tradition,  that  Timothy  Was  present 
at  his  Decapitation,  the  Epistle  must  have  beeii 
written  a  considerable  time  before ;  for  we  must 
alldw  some  interval  for  its  arrival  in  Ephesus  or 
some  other  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  for  Timothy's 
journey  to  ilome,  consequently,  we  must  refer 
itd  composition  to  A.D.  66. 

Baronius,  Lightfoot^  Lardner,  Hammond, 
Cave,  Witfiius,  and  Heinrichs,  have,  however, 
assigned  it  to  the  period  of  the  first  imprifiMm-^ 
ment,  in  support  of  which  they  allege,  that  at 
the  commencefnent  of  it  Timothy  was  not  with 
Paul  (Acts  xxvii.  2.)  that  he  was  not  with  him 
till  somiBiime  aftenotxrds  (Col.  i.  1. ;  Phil.  i.  1. ; 
Philem.  ver.  1.)  and  that  his  arrival  was  probably 
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ineoiMieqaeiice  of  aa  Epistle  aent  to  him  (2  Tim* 
iv.  9.) — that  in  his  first  imprisonment,  Liike  was 
with  him  (Acts  xxvii,  1.,  &c.)  and. that  Tychiciw 
was  sent  with  several  Epistles  to  Ephesus,  and 
farther  into  Asia  Minor  (Col.  iv,  7, 8. 14. ;  Philenu 
Ter.  24.)  that,  when  he  wrote  his  second  Epistle, 
Luke  was  aciuaUy  with  him,  and  that  he  had 
shortly  before  sent  Tychicus  to  E4)besus  (2  Tim. 
iv.  lit  12.)  Notwithstanding  which,  these  argu^ 
ments  prove  nothing :  for,  according  to  the  histo- 
rical narrative,  Timothy  was /or  the  first  time  at 
Rome,  when  Paul  wrote  the  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon ;  but  iii 
the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  is  saluted 
(chap.  iv.  21.)  by  four  Rgiman  Christians  as  an 
acquaintance,  consequently,  he  must  have  been 
in  Rome  hqfore.    This  took  place  during  his 
first  imprisimm^t,    when    Paul  wrote    thos6 
Epistles,  therefore  his  joutney  to  Rome  in  coq- 
sequence  of  Paul's   summons   in    the  second 
Epistle  (iv.  9.)  must.havebeen  a^eco^^*oi^/v^y, 
which  cannot  be  placed  at  any  period,  but  that 
of  the  Apostle's  second  imprisonment  there.  ThQ 
mission  also  of  Tychicus  (ch.  iv«  12.)  from  Rome 
to  Ephesus  was  incontrovertibly  different  from 
that,  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of 
foearipg  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  to  the  place 
of  its  destination  :  for,  when  Tychicus  was  dis- 
patched with  this  Epistle,  Timothy  was  with  Paul 
inRome  (Col.L  1. ;  Philem.  ver.  1.)  During  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  (for  Luke  says  nothing  of  it) 
he  was  ^ther  not  examined,  or  his  imprisonment 
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ended  with  \m  Examination.    But  in  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  mentions  a  very  severe 
eicamination,  after  which  he  still  remaued  a 
prisoner,  without  any  prospect  of  liberation  (iv^ 
16.  21.)     According  to  chap.  iv.  20.,  on  hia 
journey  to  Rome,  he  had  left  Trophimus  ill  at 
Miletus:  now,  this  could  not  have  happened  on 
that  journey,  when  he  conversed   at  Miletus 
with  the  Ephesian  Presbyters ;  (Acts  xx.  17,  &c.) 
for  Trophimus  arrived  with  him  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxi.  29. ;  ch.  xx.  4.)     But  aft^er  Paul's  re* 
moval  from  Caesarea  to  Rome,  he  did  not  come 
by  way  of  Miletus,  according  to  Luke's  cir- 
cumstantial Itinerary : — and  Beza's  conjecture 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  that  cv  McXcrp  should  be  read  for 
iv  MtXiry  deserve  not  the  least  consideratioa^ 
AU  this  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  another 
journey  of  Paul,  and  indeed  one  later  than  that 
narrated  by  Luke  in  Acts  xxvii.  1.  &c.  preceded 
the  composition  of  the  second  Epistle  to  Ti* 
mothy  which  was  written  in  Rome,  that,  con- 
sequently  Paul  twice  travelled  to  Rome^  that  he 
was  each  time  there  a  prisoner,  and  that  this 
second  Epistle  must  have  been  written  during 
his  second  imprisonment  in  that  city.     Equally 
contrary  to  History  and  the  Epistle  itself  (i.  17.  { 
iv.  21.)  is  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  written 
during  his  imprisonment  at  CaBsarea. 

To  both  of  these  again  Bolten  requires  die 
concession  of  an  Aramaic  original,  with  this  dif^ 
ferenee,  that  he  believes  them  to  have  been  sent 
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ill  this  language  to  Tiiiiotby,  and  to  have  been 
translated  by  him  into  Greek  for  the  general  use 
of  the  Asiatic  Community.  Bertholdt  however 
isupposes  Paul,  having  also  intended  them  for 
tli^  benefit  of  the  Ephesians  and  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  to  have  desired 
one  of  his  interpreters  to  perform  this  office,  and 
maintiuns,  that  as  Luke  alone  was  with  him^ 
when  he  wrote  both  (Acts  xx.  5. ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11.) 
no  one  else  could  have  translated  them,  which 
he  deems  confirmed,  by  their  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  Luke's  style.  Bolten  conceives  an  error 
of  trsmslation  to  be  discoverable  in  2  Tim.  iii.  2« 
in  the  words  yovtt>fnv  amAtU ;  for  he  cannot  ima- 
gine, that  among  such  eery  general  complaints, 
one  of  so  particular  a  nature,  which  could  only 
foe  exempMed  in  very  few  instimces,  should  have 
occurred.  He  would  therefore  substitute  rim  or 
/fti}&vi,  because  mvm,  which  indeed  signifies  yovut 
in  Luke  ii.  41. ;  S  Maccab.  vi.  13.  and  the  Pe> 
shito,  more  commonly  means  in  the  singular,  any 
one.  The  Translator,  therefore,  might  easily 
have  mistaken  Paul's  idea : — airscdfic  indeed  alone 
stands  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  (iii.  3.)  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it^M 
seems  only  to  have  had  this  double  sense  in  the 
Western  Aramaean  dialect. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  refer  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  to  the  period  of  Paul's  second 
or  third  journey,  of  which  Bertholdt  has  difiiisdy 
disapproved  in  those  previous  remarks,  which, 
from  their  length,  are  indispensably  omitted. 
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HeiiirichB  cottjfectures^  that  when  Paul  wei^  from 
E^hesiM  to  Macciddnia  by  way  of  Troas  (Acts 
XX.  i.)^  he  jiiobably  met  Titus  at  Nieopcdis  on 
the  Nestufe  (2  Cor.  viL  6.  13,  14.)^  and  took  him 
with  hmi  to  Coi^nth^  (Actii  xi.  2, 3.)  that  during 
his  thiiee  months'  residence  at  Corinth,  he  made 
a  short  voyage  to  Crete  in  company  Ifdth  Titus^ 
whom  he  left  in  the  Island,  and  returned  him&elf 
to  Corinth, — that  at  his  departure  from  Corinth^ 
he  purposed  to  visit  Syria  by  Way  of  Macedonia 
(Acts  Kx.  S.\  but  that  on  his  arrival  at  Troas^  he 
altered  his  intenticm  (Acts  xx.  6.)  bnd  resolved 
to  remain  over  the  Summer  in  £{^esus,  clnd  pass 
the  following  wint^  at  Nicbpolis  on  the  NestiMii 
— that  durii^g  the  week  which  he  remained  at 
Troas,  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  apprizing 
him  of  this  arrangeinent.     To  which  it  is  ob«>* 
jected,  that  Paul   certainly  made  nd  voyage 
from  Cdkinth,  for  the  &ake  of  spending  mwely 
two  or  three  days  in  Crete,  and  that  he  could 
not  have  stayed  there  loiiger,  because  Luke  fixes 
his  residence  in  Hellas  only  at  thfee  months : 
nor  could  he  have  abandoiied  his  intention  of 
going  to  Jerusalem^  because  the  deliv^  Of  the 
collection  was  entrusted  to  hin), — that  four  or 
five  days  since  he  had  again  changed  his  plan 
of  remaining  at  Ephesus,  for  he  sailed  past  it, 
and  steered  towards  Syria. 

When  towards  the  end  of  his  first  ImpriiSon^ 
ment  at  Rome,  he  perceived  prospetitd  of  his 
liberation,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Philippi  in  Maoe* 
donia   (Phil.  ii.  24.) :  and  we  know  from  his 
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sfecond  Epistle  to  TimeUiy,  which  h6  wrote 
during  his  second  imprisomneiit,  that  he  actually 
went  there.  That  he  might  haVe  gone  directly 
from  Italy  to  Crete,  and  AroAi  thence  to  Mace- 
donia, is  indeed  possible,  but  not  very  probable ; 
because  conformably  to  his  promise  he  would 
naturally  hasten  to  Macedonia,  and  the  circuits 
ous  way  by  Crete  was  too  long,  besides  which  he 
int^ided,  after  leaving  Crete,  to  pass  the  winter 
in  Nicopolis,  (Tit.  in.  12.)  Hence,  Ivc  assume 
with  far  greater  probability,  that  immediately 
after  his  liberation,  he  went  to  Macedonia,  and 
that  he  did  not  visit  Crete  iii  company  with  Titus 
until  some  time  afterwards.  From  Crete  he  pro* 
bably  repaired  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
sent  ftom  Asia  Minor  the  Epistle  to  Titui^  in 
Crete.  The  place  where  he  wrote  it  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  NicopoHs,  in  which  he  pur- 
posed to  spend  the  following  winter  (Tit.  iii.  12.) 
seems  to  have  been  Nicopolis  in  Cilicia,  or  one 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  bearing  this  name ; 
but  whether  or  not  he  executed  this  intention 
we  know  not«  tn  either  case,  he  must  have 
returned  to  the  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  from  thence  have  betaken  himself  to  Co- 
rinth; for  from  Ccmnth  he  entered  on  his 
last  journey  to  Rome  by  way  of  Macedonia, 
Troas,  and  Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.  20.)  If 
then  we  would  accurately  determiile  the  time, 
when  be  wrote  the  Epistle  t6  Titus,  it  must  be  de- 
termined in  this  manner ;  the  Epistle  was  written 
in  the  time  between  his  liberation  from  his  first 
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imprisonm^t  at  Rome,  and  the  summer  before 
he  commenced  his  last  journey  to  Rome  from 
Corinth,  (2  Tim,  iv.  20.) — therefore,  as  he  cer- 
tainly arrived  in  Rome  before  the  summer  of  the 
year  66,  the  date  of  this  Epistle  falls  either  in 
A.D.  64.  or  65.  Zenas  and  Apollos  were  most 
probably  the  Bearers  of  it* 

Bolten  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in 
Aramaic,  and  Titus  himself  to  have  translated 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  circulation 
to  it.  But  Bertholdt  urges,  that  as  it  was 
equally  designed  for  the  Cretan  Christians  in 
support  of  the  authority  of  Titus,  it  must  neces* 
sanly  have  been  written  in  Greek,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  produce  it  as  an  original 
document.  Bolten's  chief  argument  seems  to 
be,  that  the  quotation  from  Epimenides  (i.  22.)5 
must  have  been  interpolated  by  Titus  when 
translating  it,  which  is  a  conjecture  too  unsup- 
ported to  deserve  further  notice. 

Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  his  first  imprisonment,  con- 
igequently  its  date  falls  in  the  year  63  of  the 
pionysian  aera.  To  this  also  Bolten  ascribes  an 
Aramaean  original. 

Bertholdt  assents,  like  Hug,  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John, 
and  has  with  considerable  ingenuity  and  force 
of  argument  removed  the  objections  a^tinst. 
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them-  Lange  and  Eichhom  suppose,  that  the 
second  may  have  been  written  before  the  first 
Epistle ;  the  fonner  also  conjectures  from  the 
mention  made  of  the  same  Heretics  in  it,  that  even 
if  the  greater  Epistle  wfere  indeed  composed  the 
first,  this  must  have  referred  to  it.  Bertholdt 
however  inquires,  can  it  be  admitted,  as  a  cer- 
tain fact,  that  the  Kvpia  was  acquainted  with  the 
first  Epistle  ?  He  then  argues,  that  as  the 
same  Heretics  are  controverted  in  both,  and 
that  as  they  resided  in  Asia  Minor,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  John  wrote  it  in  Ephesus,  pro- 
bably a  very  short  time  after  the  first,  conse- 
quently not  before  A.D.  90* 

Eichhom  also  accounts  the  third  Epistle  t6 
have  been  prior  to  the  first,  which  idea  is 
liable  to  the  same  objections,  as  the  preceding! 
Bertholdt  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  written  at 
Ephesus,  and  from  the  similar  mention  of  the 
Apostles  projected  visit  (2  Ep.  12. ;  3  Ep.  13, 
14.)  that  both  must  have  been  composed  at 
the  same  time.  Lange  conjectures,  that  the 
Kv^ia  and  Caius  lived  in  the  same  place,  to  which 
Bertholdt  objects,  under  the  notion,  that  in  this 
case  the  Epistle  to  the  Kvpta  would  have  con- 
tained some  mention  of  the  hard  fate  of  those 
foreign  Christians,  who  had  been  banished  to 
her  place  of  residence,  and  that,  in  that  to  Caius 
some  mention  would  liave  been  made  of  the 
Heretics,  where  he  resided ;  from  whence  he  sup- 
poses,  that  they  may  have  inhabited  two  places 
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SO  situated,  diat  a  person  travelling  from  Epbesus 
would  Ije  obliged  to  jiass  through  the  nearer  to 
reach  the  more  remote.  He  then  decides,  that 
th^  writings!  of  John  were  composed  in  Greek, 
and  that  these  Epistles  were  written  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
Century. 

We  must  pew  examiiie  hii|  observations  on 
the  Apocalypa^^  which  he  classes  among  the 
Poetical  Books  <^  the  Bible.  On  account 
of  the  disputes,  by  which  it  has  been  assailed, 
we  must  be  far  more  di£^e  in  pur  extracts,  than 
we  have  been  in  those  relating  to  the  Epistles. 
He  thus  analyzes  the  Book : — *'  The  seven  dedi- 
catory Epistles  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor  (ch.  i.  4- — ^iii.  22.)  are  followed  by  a  series 
of  Symbolical  VUions,  in  which  (ch.  iv.  1.— 
viiL  4.)  first,  God's  preparations  to  raise  Chris- 
tianity triumphant  above  Judaism,  then  (viii.  5. 
— xi.  19.)  the  overthrow  of  Judaism  and  the  via- 
lenf  coucumon  of  Paganism  which  is  connected 
with  it  (ix.20. ;  x«  11. ;  xi.  18.)  the  subsequent 
utter  (xii.  1. — ^xx.  3.)  overthrow  of  Paganism, 
the  universal  and  perfect  triumph  of  Christianity » 
(xx.  4. — ^xxii.  5.)  and  the  Blessedness  of  its  pro- 
fessors in  Earfli  and  Heaven,  are  described.  A 
postscript  (xxii.  6 — ^21.)  concludes  the  whole." 

There  have  been  many  speculations  on  the 
external  form  of  the  Book.  Eichhom  supposes 
it  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  or  Roman 
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drama,  and  to  have  had  its  acts,  scenes,  Exodi» 
prolusions,  prologue  and  epilogue.  The  follow^ 
ing  is  its  division  according  to  hi^  opioion: 
"  Chap.  i. — iii.  Prologue.  Ch.  iv.  L — viii.  5.  the 
Prolusio.  Ch.  viii.  6. — xii.  X7.  The  Jw$t  act. 
JudcMM  is  conquered  by  Christianity.  Ch.  jcii^ 
18. — XK.  10.  The  second  act.  Paganism  is  etmr 
yuered  by  Christianity.  Ch.  xx.  11. — ^xxii.  5, 
The  third  act.  The  Christians  are  blessed  9n 
Larth  and  in  Heaven.  Ch.  xxii.  6 — 21.  The 
Epilogue*"  But  the  whole  of  this  hypothesis 
is  forced,  and  contrary  to  the  {^lan  qf  the 
Book :  it  is  arlntrarily  entertained  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Herpd  the  Great  having  built 
theatres  at  J^usalem  and  Ccesarea,  from  whence 
he  assumes  the  Jews  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  GreekDrama,  even  without 
beii^  able  to  read  the  Greek  Tragedians.  But 
St.  John  has  purposely  avoided  every  thing  in 
the  Apocalypset  which  could  suggest  this  ide^ 
to  his  readers  :  he  doubtless  felt  the  prevalent 
Jewish  aversion  to  the  Dramata  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  whiph  he  did  not  discard  when  he 
became  a  Christian^  and  would  have  feared  to 
have  profaned  the  sacred  subjects,  of  which  he 
was  treating,  by  the  imager  of  aHeathenDrama. 
Hasse^  on  the  other  hand^  believed  similarities  to 
be  discoverable  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
Tabula  Cebetis.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
fox  not  referring  it  to  the  symbolical  poetry  qf  the 
Hebrews;  for  it  merely  diflSsrs  frov^the symbolical 
portraitures  or  prophecies  which  occur  in  the 
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Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  closely 
copied  in  it,  by  forming  a  continuous  series  and 
a  connected  whole. 

•  We  must  now  consider  the  external  arguments 
both  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Apoca- 
Ijrpse  and  in  opposition  to  it.  1.  In  the  prin- 
cipal countries,  where  Christianity  maintained 
its  chief  seat  in  the  second  Century,  there  were 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse.  2.  Cmi- 
sequently,  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been 
known  in  all  these  countries  in  the  second 
Century,  and  the  tradition  must  have  been  ge- 
nerally circulated,  that  the  John,  to  whom  tins 
writing  is  ascribed,  was  the  Evangelist  ^nd  Apostle 
of  this  name.  3.  Even  in  many  countries  of  Asili 
Minor,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Ephesus; 
where  John  last  resided,  and  where  several  of 
his  Scholars  still  lived  in  the  second  Century^ 
this  Tradition  was  circulated,  and  its  correct- 
ness is  confirmed  by  those,  who  are  known  to 
have  been  intimate  with  the  Disciples  of  John 
the  Apostle.  4.  This  tradition  could  not  have 
first  existed  at  a  considerable  period  after  the 
death  of  John  the  Apostle,  but  it  must  have 
extended  as  far  back  as  his  time :  for  Tertullian 
expressly  retraces  it  to  that  period,  which  is 
also  corroborated  even  by  the  opinions  of  the 
most  ancient  Opponents  of  its  authenticity.  Had 
not  the  Presbyter  Caius  and  the  Alogi,  as  they 
are  called,  as  well  as  Dionysius  Alexandrinus 
been  aware,  that  an  incontrovertible  tradition 
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rertified  the  existence  of  this  work  long  before 
the  end  of  the  first  Century,  they  would  not 
have  sought  for  its  author  among  the  coteropo- 
raries  of  the  Apostle  John,  if  they  did  not  deem 
themselves  authorized  to  impute  it  to  himself 
nor  would  they  have  declared  Cerinthus  or 
John  the  Presbyter  to  have  been  its  Writer. 

.  Yet,  as  no  witness  positively  attests  the  re- 
qeption  of  the  Apocalypse  firom  the  hands  of 
Jdbn  the  Apostle,  and  as  it  is  possible,  that 
his  cotemporaries  living  in  remote  countries 
may  have  been  deceived  respecting  its  author, 
and  have  confounded  him  with  another  John, 
we  may  not  with  absolute  certainty  decide  in 
the  matter.  Hence  we  are  bound  to  hear  the 
opposite  arguments,  more  especially,  as  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry. 

1.  Since  the  mast  ancient  witnesses  in  favour 
qf  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  were 
either  Millennarians  or  Montanists,  so  the  con- 
jecture,  that  merely  the  bias  in  favour  of  the 
Millenmum  generated  the  notion^  that  the 
Evangelist  John  was  its  author,  is  most  forcibly 
mpported.  They  were  so  very  miuch  fettered  to 
the  sensual  and  voluptuous  expectations  of 
Chris fs  reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years^ 
that  in  their  ardent  desire  to  obtain  the  autho- 
rity qf  the  greatest  qf  the  Apostles  for  this  ex^ 
pectation,  they  deceived  themselves  respecting 
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the  author  of  this  tvriting.  This  enror  may  ha^e 
even  occurred  in  remote  countries  during  Johns 
UfCy  and  its  rapid -circulation  by  means  of  the 
Universality  of  the  Chiliastic  ideas  among  the 
first  ChristicmSj  is  perfectly  conceivable. — 

We  grant  that  the  first  Christians  were  abr 
solute  Millenarians :  for  the  Judaic  Christology, 
in  which  the  Apostles  invested  the  Christian 
Doctrines,  induced  their  expectations^  that  Jesus, 
the  Xpi<TToc,  would  only  be  absent  from  the 
Earth  for  a  short  time,  and  would  return  for  the 

purpose  of  establishing  t^v  /3o(nXnav  rwv  ovpavtov. 

From  the  same  source  flowed  also  that,  which 

the  Apostles    say   of   the  irapovaia  and   airoicaXtii^ic 

'l^fsov  XpcoToS.  For  what  reason  then  would  they 
have  been  desirous  of  seeking  a  particular  ere* 
dibility  and  confirmation  for  a  point,  which  had 
been  generally  believed  from  the  earliest  time, 
and  about  which  no  one  entertained  doubts  ? — 
We  confound  the  peculiar  opinions  of  one 
PART  of  the  Christians  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  SECOND  Century  and  in  the  third  Century, 
with  the  GENERAL  opinions  of  the  Christians 
fi-om  the  Apostolic  age  till  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  second  Century,  if  we  believe  the  earliest 
Christians  to  have  been  occupied  in  seeking 
proofs  of  their  belief  in  a  visible  reign  of  Christ 
on  the  Earth.  With  them  the  behef  in  Christ^s 
return  was  an  invigorating,  energetic  hope,  but 
time  cooled  this  ardour  in  all,  and  the  Millen- 
pium  was  now  merely  become  a  doctrinal  posi- 
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tion,  which  was  necessary  to  be  proved,  and  in- 
deed to  be  proved  from  an  inspired  writing. 
About  this  time  also  the  beUef  in  the  Millen- 
nium  was  adopted  by  the  Gnostics,  whence  it 
was  still  more  necessary  to  establish  it  on  a 
firm  evidence.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to 
support  it  by  the  authority  of  inspired  writings, 
which  the  earlier  Christians  did  not,  having  (as 
Papias's  example  assures  us)  simply  founded 
it  on  oral  tradition.  Still  they  were  far  from  ex- 
clusively taking  these  proo&  from  the  Apoca^ 
lypse ;  on  the  contrary,  other  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  far  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  this  purpose.  TheM ontanists 
alone  supported  their  gross  Millennarian  Fana-* 
ticisms  principally  on  the  Apocalypse :  and  this 
was  the  very  circumstance^  which  first  attracted 
to  it  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness.  Before  this 
no  one  had  asserted  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity  : 
it  was  read,  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle, 
John :— 4t  was  so  read  at  a  time,  when  as  yet 
they  had  no  idea  of  citing  it  in  support  of  the 
Millennium.  Consequently,  the  assertion  that 
the  propensity  of  the  first  Christians  to  the 
Chiliastic  notions  pirocured  to  the  Apocalypse 
the  honour  of  being  accounted  a  work  of  the 
Apostle  John,  is  false. 

2.  Hi$twy  (so  the  objectors  xtJXidxk)  produce9 
an  £qual  number  qf  ancient  teitnesse^  against  the 
Apocalypse,  who,  tf  they  did  not  e^cpressfy  re- 
ject k  as  spuriousy.  were  yet  igmorant  of  it\, 
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Igtiatiusy  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  mar^ 
tyrdom^  A.  106,  does  not  mention  it  in  a  single 
word  of  his  three  Epistles  to  the  Churches  at 
Ephesus,  Philadelphia,  and  Smyrna,  which  is 
the  more  surprising,  since  these  are  among  the 
Churches  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  Ignatius 
inust  necessarily  have  mentioned  it^  had  it  been 
knoton  to  him,  as  a  genuine  work  cf  John  the 
Apostle;  for  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  he 
notices  the  commendation,  which  they  had  re- 
ceivedfrom  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  is  a  proof, 
what  a  great  importance  he  attached  to  the 
praise  of  one  of  our  Lord^s  Apostles.  How  then 
could  he  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  the  Apostle 
John  also  had  spoken  in  the  Apocalypse  in 
commendation  not  only  of  the  Ephesian  com- 
munity, but  also  of  those  of  Philadelphia  and 
Smyrna  ?  The  most  ancient  and  credible  ac^ 
counts  (fPapias  say  nothing  of  his  admission  qf 
the  Apocalypse  as  a  genuine  and  inspired  book, 
which  is  equally  surprising,  since  it  is  known  of 
Papias,  that  he  collected  with  great  pains  all 
the  ancient  traditions,  and  among  these  some 
perfectly  unimportantj  and  that  he  was  more- 
over  a  most  zealous  Disseminator  qf  the  MiU 
lennary  Doctrine.  There  is  also  no  mention  qf 
the  Apocalypse  in  the  Epistle  of  Poly  carp,  and 
in  that  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna  on  the  death 
of  Polycarp,  which  is  not  less  extraordinary,  as 
Polycarp  was  personally  known  to  John  the 
Apostle  J  and  was  Bishop  qf  Smyrna,  and  as 
the  Church  at  Smyrna  was  one  qf  those,  to  which 
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the  Apocalypse  was  dedicated.  It  could  not 
therrfore  have  been  known  at  Smyrna^  as  a 
genuine  writing  of  the  Apostle  John.  Mar^ 
cioUf  liketoise^  has  not  inserted  it  in  his  'hwoaroko^, 
and  that  it  was  not  considered  in  Syria  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century j  as  an  authentic 
production  of  the  Apostle  John^  is  proved  by  its 
omission  in  the  Peshito.  The  tradition,  that 
tJie  Apostle  John  was  its  author^  must  in  ge- 
neral Imvc  been  deemed  very  doubtful  and  un- 
certaiuy  wherever  it  was  circulated :  otherwise, 
how  would  Caius,  the  Alogi,  and  Dionysius 
Alexandrinus  liave  presumed  to  have  pronounced 
Cerinthus  or  Johannes  Presbyter  y  to  have  been  its 
author?  Lastly,  tf  the  allegorical  mode  of  inter- 
pretation rendered  common  in  the  third  century 
by  means  qf  Origen^  had  not  caused  the  ancient 
uncertain  legend,  that  John  the  Apostle  was  the 
autJu)r  qf  the  Apocalypse,  to  have  been  tolerated, 
without  tlie  Anti'Millennarian  opinions,  which 
had  become  more  prevalent^  receiving  any  detri- 
ment from  it,  the  ancient,  well-grounded  doubts 
respecting  its  authenticity^  would  have  gradually 
obtained  the  most  decisive  victory  ;  and  not  merely 
ifidividuals,  who  lived  beyond  the  middle  ages, 
would  have  declared  it  to  be  spurious,  but  the 
whole  Church  would  have  rejected  it  as  Apocry- 
phal, like  the  present  Chaldtean  Christians^  and 
the  Monophysites  in  Syria  and  Macedonia. 

The  force  of  these  arguments  may  be  easily 
weakened,  even  if  they  may  not  be  utterly  con^^ 
futed.  It  is  true,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  notmen^ 
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(ioned  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  The  estima- 
tion however  of  this  objection  is  not  dependent 
on  the  authenticity  of  these  Epistles,  nor  has 
the  circumstance  of  their  no  longer  being  in 
their  pure  and  original  state,  but  of  being  ac- 
cording to  two  different  recensions,  the  one 
longer  and  the  other  shorter,  any  influence  upon 
it.  Eichhorn  denies  Ignatius  to  have  written 
them,  but  he  does  not  thereby  gain  an  iota  on 
the  opposite  side:  for  he  must  even  in  this  case 
admit,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  Cen- 
tury, they  were  falsely  attributed  to  Ignatius.  If 
we  be  authorized  to  require  from  the  real  Igna- 
tius, that  he  should  necessarily  have  made  men- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians,  Philadelphians,  and  Smyrnaeans,  we 
are  also  authorized  to  exact  the  same  from  the 
Pi?^wJo-Ignatius.  Nor  can  we  suppose,  that 
their  two  editors,  from  Anti-Millennarian  zeal, 
afterwards  obliterated  those  passages  in  them, 
which  mentioned  the  Apostolical  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  because  both  the  existing  recensions 
of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  originated  in  a  time, 
when  there  were  but  few  Anti-Millennarians,  and 
because  we  cannot  suppose,  that  two  different 
recensors  should  have  coincided  in  such  a  plan. 
Let  us,  however,  admit,  that  the  Apocalypse, 
which  had  commended  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  directed,  was  not  noticed  in  them. — 
The  whole  objection  will  then  rest  on  the  men- 
tion made  of  Paul's  praise  of  the  Ephesians,  and 
the  silence  or  suppression  of  that  made  by  John, 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  Ignatius  was  either 
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unacquainted  with  the  Apocalypse,  or  that  he  did 
not  acknowledge  it  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apos- 
tle John.  But  is  this  conclusion  valid  ?  is  it  not 
possible  that  these  passages  of  the  Apocalypse 
may  not  have  occurred  to  his  memory  ?  or  was 
he  certain,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  publicly  read 
in  Ephesus,  Philadelphia,  and  Smyrna  ?  if  he 
were  not,  could  he  call  to  the  minds  of  the 
Christians  at  Ephesus,  Philadelphia,  and  Smyrna, 
the  commendation  given  to  them  in  a  work, 
about  which  he  was  far  from  being  fully  certified, 
that  it  was  in  as  great  circulation  in  these  three 
cities,  as  that  Epistle,  which  Paul  had  sent  to 
the  Ephesians,  was  at  Ephesus  ?  It  has  indeed 
been  conceived,  that  the  Apocalypse  had  been 
very  long  known  and  generally  read  in  the 
Churches  at  Ephesus,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna, 
Sardis,  Thyatira,  Laodicea,  and  Pergamus,  be- 
cause it  was  dedicated  to  them,  for  it  has  been 
conceived,  that  John  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  each 
of  them.  Of  this,  however,  no  writer  knew  any 
thing  before  TertuUian ;  he  first  made  the  as- 
sertion, AND  THIS  he  inferred  from  the  seven 
£pistles  alone. 

What  reason  indeed  have  we  to  expect  the 
real  or  Psettrfo-Ignatius  to  have  mentioned  the 
Apocalypse  ?  Each  indeed  might  have  supposed 
it  to  have  been  known  at  Ephesus,  but  not  to 
have  been  publicly  read  there,  and  to  have  been 
also  known  at  Philadelphia  and  Smyrna.  But 
we  shall  soon  find  a  testimony,  that  it  was  un- 
known in  this  last  city,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
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second  Century :— consequently,  we  caik  deduce 
no  conclusion  against  its  authenticity  from  the 
silence  of  the  author  of  the  genuine  or  spurioi;e 
Epistles  of  Ignatius.  Although  he  does  not  men* 
tion  it,  he  might,  nevertheless,  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  it,  and  have  considered  it  as  a 
genuine  writing  of  John  the  Apostle.  Yet  we  have 
no  compulsory  reason  obstinately  to  contradict 
him,  who  will  not  concede  to  the  author  of  these 
Epistles  an  acquaintance  with  the  Apocalypse. 
If  he  was  not  acquainted  with  it,  what  proof 
could  be  deduced  from  thence  ? — merely,  that  in 
Syria,  where  Ignatius  lived,  or  in  the  Country, 
in  which  the  inventor  of  these  Epistles,  if  he  was 
not  a  Syrian,  resided,  the  Apocalypse  was  not  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  the  first  Century,  nor 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  second.  But  it  can 
in  no  wise  be  demonstrated  from  thence,  that 
in  this  first  epoch  the  Apocalypse  was  not  in 
existence.  For,  in  proof  of  its  early  existence  at 
this  period,  we  have  just  as  ancient  a  witness  in 
Justin  Martyr  ".  However,  immediately  after  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  Century,  the 
Apocalypse  must  have  been  also  brought  to 
Syria,  and  have  been  known  to  some  Teachers 
of  this  Country,  since  Theophilus  Antiochenus 
also  made  use  of  it '. 

The  objection  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
silence  of  Papias  on  the  subject,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  objection,  because  in 

-  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  p.  308.  »  Eu»eb.  H.  E.  iv*  24. 
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the  resK^utkm  oi  the  question^  whether  Papias 
quoted  it  in  his  work  as  a  genuine  writing  of 
John  the  Apostle,  as  much  may  be  said  on  tlie 
one  side  as  on  the  other,  and  because  a  historical 
reason  can  be  given,  why  Papias  made  no  dog- 
matic use  of  it.  It  may  be  observed,  once  for  all, 
as  a  generally  admitted  fact,  that  an  argument 
taken  from  the  silence  of  a  writer,  has  little  or 
no  demonstrative  evidence  in  the  scale,  and  it  is 
a  great  error  to  represent  a  writer  before  the 
tribunal  of  criticism  as  the  denier  of  tlie  authen-* 
tkity  of  a  book,  because  he  does  not  mention  or 
make  use  of  it 

The  Apocal3rpse  might  certainly  have  beea 
occasionally  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp; 
but  so  also  might  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  of 
which  no  mention  also  is  made.  Had  Polycarp 
beea  speaking  of  tlie  writings  of  the  Apostle 
John,  his  silence  respecting  his  Gospel  as  well  as 
his  Apocalypse  would  certainly  have  been  of  great 
importance ;  but  who  without  injustice  can  re* 
qunre  him  to  have  mentioned  all  the  Aposto* 
lieal  writwgs  known  to  him  in  an  Epistle  con«» 
sktii^  but  of  few  pages,  on  totally  different 
subjects?  Wa£!  that  general  dc^matical  use 
then  made  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostles, 
as  in  subsequent  times  ?  The  history  of  Doc- 
trinal triulition  denies  this  question.  It  is, 
however,  equally  as  certain,  that  Polycarp 
was  realjiy  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse, 
as  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  it^  because  he  does  not  mention  it  in  Ike 
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Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna.  In  tfaiisT 
Epistle,  which  was  composed  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Smyrnaean  Church,  a  reference  to  the 
praise  given  to  it  in  the  Apocalypse  may  pro- 
bably be  expected.  But  those  who  conceive 
that  this  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case,  if 
the  Apocalypse  were  an  authentic  book  of  John 
the  Apostle,  proceed  likewise  from  the  unde- 
monstrated  position,  that  John  sent  a  copy  of 
the  Apocalypse  to  Smyrna,  as  well  as  to  the 
remaining  Churches,  to  which  the  other  Epistles 
were  directed.  How  coidd  this  be  ?  if  John  him- 
self never  sent  this  work  before  the  public ;  if  it 
was  only  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 
and  would  not  have  been  published  till  a  long 
time  afterwards,  unless  the  Apostle's  heirs  had 
transmitted  it  to  the  Seven  Churches.  If  this 
were  really  the  fact,  nothing  is  easier  than  the 
explanation,  why  no  mention  of  it  is  made  either 
in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  or  in  the  Epistle  of 
the  Church  atSmyrna.  At  the  death  of  Polycarp, 
(c.  169.  A.D.)  it  had  not  yet  reached  Smyrna, 
and  Polycarp  himself  on  this  account  could  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  it,  because  at  the 
time  of  his  intimacy  with  John,  it  was  kept  con- 
cealed by  him  among  his  papers. 

Marcion  certainly  had  not  the  Apocalypse, 
but  only  ten  of  Paul's  Epistles  in  his  'Airo(m>Xoc, 
from  whence  it  can  only  be  proved,  that  about 
the  year  140,  when  Marcion  left  the  district  of 
Pontus,  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  the  other 
writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  which 
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Marcion  equally  had  not,  as  yet  were  unknown 
in  this  province  of  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  granted,  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  ancient 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
one  of  the  objections,  to  which  Hug  has  devoted 
his  attention.  It  was,  however,  certainly  known 
to  same  Syrian  Christians  in  the  second  century, 
as  the  instance  of  Theophilus  establishes  beyond 
all  contradiction,  and  in  the  fourth  century  it 
must  have  been  almost  generally  received  by 
the  Syrians,  because  Ephrasm  makes  an  unli- 
mited use  of  it 

The  conduct  of  Presbyter  Caius,  of  the  Alogi, 
and  Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  the  two  former  of 
whom  adduce  Cerinthus  as  its  author,  and  the 
latter  Johannes  Presbjrter,  proves  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  the  General  Tradition  adjudged 
this  Book  to  John  the  Evangelist.  For,  we 
know,  that  they  attempted  to  support  these  as- 
sertions against  the  generally  prevalent  opinion, 
and  that  they  did  not  make  this  attempt  on 
historical,  but  solely  on  dogmatical  and  exege- 
tical  grounds. 

The  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  was 
certainly  (as  Origen  himself  concedes)  applied 
to  ihe  refutation  of  the  MiUennarians,  and  was 
fiound  conducive  to  this  object ;  it  may  indeed 
have  contributed  much  to  diminish  the  Op- 
ponents of  the  Apocalyx>se,  although  the  ge- 
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neral  estimation,  which  this  Book  gradually  ob- 
tained in  the  Church  from  the  time  of  Origen, 
was  not  indebted  to  it.  Unless  Origen,  from 
whom  the  vast  host  of  Allegorists  proceeded, 
had  historical  grounds,  he  would  not  have  con- 
sidered the  Apocalypse  to  have  been  authen- 
tic, and  have  applied  the  Allegorical  mode  of 
interpretation  to  it.  For,  this  style  of  interpre- 
tation presupposes  a  book  of  Divine  Origin, 
written  by  a  Prophet  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  by  one  of  OUR  LORD'S  Apostles,  and 
could  not  be  applied  tq  any  other  Book.  The 
allegorical  expositors  must  therefore  have  been 
previously  convinced  of  its  authenticity,  ere  they 
proceeded  to  its  exposition.  Consequently,  their 
judgment  respecting  its  authenticity  cannot  be 
determined  by  their  subsequent  discovery ;  viz. 
that  the  allegorical  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse 
destroyed  all  the  support,  which  the  Millennium 
derived  from  it. 

It  is  also  true,  that  the  Apocalypse  continued 
to  have  opponents  for  a  long  time,  and  never 
totally  lost  them.  When  Eusebius  wrote  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  a  part  of  the  Church  had 
just  admitted  it  into  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; but  the  remaining  part  declared  it 
without  scruple  to  be  spurious.  Afterwards 
also,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  Author  of  the  60th  Canon 
of  Laodicea,  the  composer  of  the  Apostolic 
Canon,  and  others,  did  not  reckon  it  among  the 
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Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet 
we  may  not  presmne,  that  they  all  accounted 
the  Apocalypse  to  have  been  a  spurious  hock, 
falsely  attributed  to  the  Apostle  John,  and  that 
they  had  particular  historical  authorities  for 
this  opinion.  The  reason  why  they  denied  to 
it  a  place  in  the  Canon,  was  merely,  that  it  had 
not  always  been  included  among  the  Libri  Ec- 
cleiiastici.  This  exclusion,  however,  from  Ec- 
clesiastical use  did  not  arise  from  doubts  of  its 
authenticity,  but  from  the  nature  of  its  contents. 
The  Jews  also  excluded  particular  books  and 
sections  of  their  Canon  from  the  public  reading 
in  their  Synagogues,  and  reckoned  them  in  this 
respect  among  the  omn,  without  accounting 
them  for  that  reason  spurious  and  parts  falsely 
inserted  into  the  Canon.  The  case  was  the 
same  with  the  Apocalypse  among  the  Christians. 
The  Synodic  decisions  at  Hippo  Regius  (An, 
393),  at  Carthage  (An.  397),  and  at  Toledo 
(An.  633)  caused  the  whole  of  the  Catholic 
Church  both  in  the  East  and  West  from  the  7th 
Century  downwards,  to  assign  to  the  Apocalypse 
its  rightful  place  in  the  Canon ;  but  as  yet  it 
was  not  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Liber  Ecclesi- 
asticus.  Yet,  as  some  detached  parties,  viz. 
tiie  Nestorians,  or  Chaldaean  Christians,  and 
the  Jacobites  in  Syria  ^  and  Mesopotamia  read 

*  The  ChaldcBon  Chiistians  read  the  Bible  accoidiog  to  the 
Peshito,.  and  in  general  receive  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  into 
their  Canon,  which  is  wantmg  m  the  Peshito.  They,  therefore, 
do  not  account  the  Apocalypse  canonical,  merely  because  it  .is  not 
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the  Canmi  in  its  i/rhole  extent,  and  excluded 
from  it  all,  which  was  not  a  liber  Ecclesiasticutf, 
we  may  easily  perceive,  why  they  have  not  now 
the  Apocalypse  in  their  Canon,  and  are  certi- 
fied, that  they  are  not  to  be  enumerated  among 
the  Deniers  of  its  authenticity. 

From  the  third  Century,  however,  to  the  pre* 
sent  time,  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
proofs  from  the  Book  itself,  that  John  the  Evan* 
gelist  could  not  have  written  it.  Its  peculi- 
arities of  style  and  method,  its  dogmatical  ideas, 
and  some  of  its  historical  declarations  have  been 
alleged  as  sure  criteria,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  composed  by  him,  nor  indeed  have  been 
extant  in  the  Apostolic  age.  These  must 
now  pass  before  our  scrutiny,  in  the  refuta* 
tion  of  which  we  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to 
Eichhora  ^. 

contained  in  the  Peshito.  Hence,  Ebed  Jesu,  one  of  their  Teachers  in 
the  13th  century,  does  not  include  it  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  he 
does  not  therefore  account  it  spurious  or  an  interpolation.  Cf. 
Asseman.  Bibl.  Or.  T.  iu.  P.  1.  p.  12. 

The  Mottophysites  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament according  to  the  Philoxenian  version,  and  exclude  the  Apo- 
calypse alone  from  its  Canon.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  at 
the  period,  when  the  Jacobites  seceded  from  the  Ea^em  Gatholk 
Church,  and  formed  an  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  themselves,  the 
Apocalypse  had  not  been  generally  received  into  the  Canon  of  the 
Oriental  Church.  The  authority  of  Ab'nlfaraj,  who  ascribed  it  to 
Cerinthus,  may  have  greatly  contributed  to  its  exclusion  by  the 
Jacobkej  in  subsequent  times  from  the  Canon. 

^  Ueber  die  innem  Oriinde  gegen  die  Aerchthett  und  Kanoniett&t 
der  Apocalypse,  in  S.  Allgem,  Bibl.  der  BibL  Lit.  B.  3.  S. 
571.  ft  .        .      ,  . 
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1.  JDionysius  Alexandrinus  supported  his  no^ 
tion,  that  another  John  was  its  author^  from  the 
vast  difference  in  the  diction  and  method,  in  the 
ideas^  in  the  expression  and  connexion  of  them 
which  is  discernible  between  it  and  the  Gospel 
and  first  Epistle  of  John : — observing,  that  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  author  has  no  scruple  in  naming 
himself  several  times,  but  that  in  the  other  two 
writings,  as  well  as  in  the  second  and  third 
Epistle  he  does  not  name  himself  okce,  that  in 
the  Gospel  he  rather  carefully  avoids  the  neces- 
sity OF  NAMING  himself  by  means  of  various 
other  specifications  cf  his  person^  that  the  writer 
efthe  Apocalypse  merely  plumbs  himself  on  re- 
velations received  from  Jesus  Christ  in  visions, 
and  never  says,  as  the  Apostle  John  in  his  Gos- 
pel and  first  Epistle^  that  he  had  formerly  been 
on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  him;  that  we 
miss  in  the  Apocalypse,  fwhichy  by  means  of  many 
barbarisms  and  solecisms,  stands  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  the  correct  style,  in  which 
the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle  cf  John  are 
written,)  the  greatest  part  qf  the  peculiar  expres- 
sions and  ideas,  which  render  the  Gospel  and 
first  Epistle  of  John  recognizable  as  the  works 
of  one  writer,  and  distinguish  them  from  all  other 
Boohs. 

It  is  assuredly  correct,  that  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  names  himself  several  times  (i.  1.  4, 
». ;  xxii.  8.)  which  John  never  did  in  his  Gospel 
and  first  Epistle,    and  that,  if  the  two  other 
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Epistles,  which  now  immediately  follow  his  .first 
in  the  Canon,  be  justly  assignable  to  him,  it  seems 
really  to  have  been  his  plan  to  have  avoided  his 
own  name  in  his  writings,  for  in  both  these 
Epistles  he  merely  calls  himself  o  wpmr^Mfot, 
which  is  a  title  that  he  bore  at  Ephesus.     But 
how  will  this  objection  stand,  if  John  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  a  considerable  time  before  ? — may 
he  not  only  have  adopted  this  custom,  in  those 
later  times,  to  which  the  composition  of  his  Epis- 
tles and  Grospels  is  to  be  referred  ?    How  will  it 
stand  ? — ^if  John  never  published  the  Apoca- 
lypse,  and  if  it  was  only  found  among  his  papers 
idler  his  death : — may  not  the  circumstance  of 
John  having  mentioned  his  name  in  it  have  been 
one  of  the  reasons  of  his  allowing  it  to  remain 
unpublished?  and  might  he  not,  on  this  very 
account,  latterly  have  adopted  the  custom  of 
avoiding  the  mention  of  his  name  in  all  his  writ- 
ings ? — It  is  very  natural,  that  John  should  speak 
in  his  Gospel  of  his  personal  intercourse  with 
Jesus,  because  he  there  details  the  history  of  his 
life  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministerial 
office  to  his  Resurrection :  also,  in  his  first  Epis- 
tle, he  shews  himself  to  have  been  personally 
conversant  with  Jesus,  and  to  have  been  an  Eye- 
witness of  his  actions,  yet  not  as  if  it  were  his 
custom  to  boast  of  this  honour.     John  only  does 
this  in  the  introduction  to  his  first  Epistle,  and 
this  introduction  refers  merely  to  his  Gospel, 
which  he  wished  thereby  once  more  to  render 
credible,  as  the  account  of  an  Eye-witness. 
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How  then  can  it  be  reasonably  argued  from  these 
two/  that  John  ought  also  to  have  mentioned 
himself  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  Companion  of 
Jesus,  and  as  an  immediate  witness  of  his  Dis- 
courses and  Actions  ?     For  the  Apocalypse  is 
not  a  historical  work,  but  is  rather  occupied 
with  merely  ideal    subjects,   which    have  no 
connection  with  the  Biography  of  Jesus  ?    It 
contains    symbolical    and    prophetic    descrip- 
tions, which  John    represents    as  revelations 
communicJtted  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ ; — would 
John,  then,  in  it  boast  of  any  thing  relative  to 
his  connection  with  Jesus  Christ?    Would  it 
iK)t  rather  be  the  first,  the  most  natural,  and 
most  appropriate  thing  for  him  to  boast  of  these 
TevelatiOns  received  from  him  ? — It  is  admitted, 
that  in  the  Gosrpel  and  first  Epistle  of  John  cer- 
tain expressions,  ideas,  and  tetms  so  often  occur', 
that  they  must  be  accounted  favourite  expres- 
sions and  ideas  of  the  writer :  it  must  therefore 
be  somewhat  surprising,  that  in  the  Apocalypse, 
they  are  in  some  parts  missing  entirely,  that  in 
others  they  only  occur  in  the  most  sparing  de- 
gree. But,  if  this  work  had  been  composed  about 
20  or  30  years  eariier  than  both,  could  not  John 
in  this  long  interval  have  appropriated  to  him- 
self these  peculiar  ideas,  have  habituated  him- 
self to  these  particular  expressions  and  terms  ? 
And  must  not  we  take  into  the  account  the 
difference  of  the  subject,  and  the  circumstance 
of  John  having  but  little  originality  in  the  Apo- 
caljrpse,  of  his  having  copied  a  great  number  of 
yot.  I.  1 
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the  passives  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  eonse* 
quently  spoken  for  the  most  part  in  the  i^eas 
and  expressions  of  others  ? — Nor,  can  it  be  det 
nied,  that  the  Apocalypse  not  only  di&rs  con* 
siderqbly  from  John's  Gospel  and  EfHStleSi  by 
means  of  its  far  more  frequent  Hebraisms  and 
Aramaisms,  but  also  by  means  of  its  many  vie* 
lations  of  the  Greek  Grammar  and  Syntax :  yet» 
if  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  Apocalypse  to 
have  been  considerably  older  than  John's  other 
writings,  this  objection  may  be  just  a^  easily 
invalidated,  as  the  preceding.  If,  for  instanoey 
the  question  related  to  a  Jewish  writer  boni, 
brought  up,  and  educated  at  Alexandria  ia 
Egypt,  the  great  difference  of  style  might  &irly 
amount  to  an  irrefutable  argument,  that  tbe 
author  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  could  not 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  For 
we  might  expect  from  such  an  one,  that  as  to  the 
principal  elements  his  style  must  have  been  alike 
both  in  his  earlier  and  later  works.  But  the 
question  relates  to  a  GaliUean,  a  man  of  no 

polished    education,    an    aviip  iScointc  icac  aypa/ufiaroc 

(as  he  is  called  in  Acts  iv.  13.)  who  spoke  the 
Aramisean  language,  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
Palestine,  and  at  most  only  knew  enough  of 
the  Greek,  to  be  able  to  express  himself  in  it« 
when  compelled  to  do  so,  who  not  until  he  lived 
abroad  among  men,  who  spoke  pure  Greek,  be- 
^9Bie  better  versed  in  its  idiom,  and  probably  theu 
for  the  first  time  commenced  his  attempts  at 
Greek  composition,  and  only  acquired  very  gra- 
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liuaUy  tbe  ^ility  of  speaking  and  writing  it 
with  greater  purity  and  correctness?  Can  il 
then  be  expected  from  such  an  one,  without  in* 
justice  and  violence,  that  all  his  Greek  writings 
should  have  the  same  quality  of  style  ?  Every 
one  will  be  just  enough  to  admit,  that  in  the 
sentence  thus  to  be  passed  upon  his  writings,  re* 
spect  must  be  paid  to  their  age.  Now,  if  it  may 
be  proved,  that  John  wrote  his  Apocalypse  in 
the  time  of  Nero  or  Galba,  but  his  Gospel  and 
Epistles  not  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards, 
can  any  proof  be  deduced  from  the  faulty  style 
of  the  Apocalypse,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  ?  And  is 
it  not  most  perfectly  and  necessarily  consonant 
to  John's  progress  in  Greek,  that  it  should 
not  be  written  in  the  purer  and  more  correct 
ityle,  which  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  present^ 
but  that  it  should  contain  evidence  of  being  the 
imperfect  and  faulty  work  of  one,  who  also  spoke 
and  wrote  Aramaic,  and  had  just  begun  to  prac- 
tise Greek  composition  ? 

IL  According  to  the  account  cf  Epiphanitis, 
thoscy  whom  he  called  the  Alogi,/ounded  their 
Oisertiony  that  the  Apocalypse  wm  falsely  attri- 
bttted  to  John,  on  the  fourth  Epistle  (ii.  18—29.) 
being  directed  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  in 
which  city,  at  the  time  that  John  is  said  to  have 
written  the  Apocalypse,  there  was  no  Christian 
Church.  This  objection  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Apocalypse,  its  m^re  modem  Antagonists 
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lmf>e  pronounced  vety  weighty,  because  the  Alogi 
diaelt  in  Thyatira  and  its  fieighbourhood,  and 
therefore  must  have  known,  wh£N  a  Christian 
Church  was  established  in  this  city. 

On  this  conclusion  the  whole  strength  of  the 
argument  rests ;  but  who  will  concede  the  neces- 
sary consequence  ?  The  Alogi  at  Thyatira  might 
have  been  able  to  ascertain^  when  a  Christian 
Church  was  established  there ;  but  the  question 
is,  did  they  rightly  ascertain  it  ?  How  many  ex- 
amples have  we,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  the 
later  inhabitants  of  a  place  erring  in  respect  of 
the  time  and  persons,  when  and  by  whom  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  and  naturalized  among 
them!  and  what  reason  have  we  for  making  the 
Anti-M ontanist  Christians  of  Thyatira  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  Century,  better  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  antiquity  ?  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Christian  Church  at  that  time  in 
Thyatira  might  have  more  certain  data  for  re- 
tracing it  to  the  time  of  its  origin ;  and  they  may 
have  been  assured,  that  it  did  not  exist  till  several 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John.  On 
this,  then,  the  Alogi  founded  their  assertion,  that 
this  Apostle  could  not  have  written  the  Apoca- 
lypse. But  they  leave  the  question  unexamined, 
wh^ber  a  Christian  Church  did  not  indeed  exist 
at  Thyatira  inthe  Apostolic  age,  which  afterwards 
fell  into  decay  ?  We  have  a  great  inducement  to 
believe  this  to  have  been  the  case.  According  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvi. 
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14.  &c.)  Paul  converted  Lydia  atPhilippiinMace* 
donia  :  she  was  a  dealer  in  purple  from  Thyatira, 
and  travelled  with  her  family  in  her  commercial 
capacity  to  different  countries,  returning  in  the 
intermediate  times  again  to  Thyatira  her  proper 
residence :  all  the  members  of  her  family  werfe 
l>aptized  together  with  her,  and  may  it  not  hi 
concluded  from  their  readiness  and  liberality  to** 
wards  Paul  and  his  assistants^  that  during  some 
longer  or  permanent  residence  in  their  native 
eity,  they  laboured  to  procure  converts  to  the 
new  doctrines  among  their  relations,  friends,  and 
fellow-citizens  ?  Have  not  many  thousand  local 
Christian  Churches  originated  in  this  way? 
Lydia  was  a  Jewish  Proselytess  {<r%^^vii  rov  Oiov) 
and  it  may  rationally  be  supposed,  that  other 
Proselytes  were  also  resident  in  Thyatira. 
Christianity  undeniably  made  itis  first  and  rajpid 
progress  in  Asia  Minor  among  these:  how 
strongly  thereby  is  the  hypothesis  corroborated, 
that  this  Lydia  and  her  family  were  the  ordinal 
causes  of  Christianity  being  spread  in  the  city 
of  Thyatira  shortly  ailer  the  middle  of  the  first 
Century,  and  of  a  Christian  Church  having  been 
there  in  the .  times  of  Nero  and  Galba,  when 
John,  according  to  (dl  probability,  wrote  his 
Apocalypse !  It  may  only  have  been  a  small  one, 
for  we  mu^t  not  in  general  suppose  most  of  the 
Christiian  Churches  in  the  Apostolic  age  to 
have  been  an  assembly  of  many  thousands :  and 
this  may  have  been,  the  cause,  why  after  a  «hort 
time  it  again  fell  into  decay.     Other  causes,  in- 
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deed,  8uch  as  pCTsecutions,  may  have  cohtti* 
bated  to  it ;  for  how  many  other  examples  does 
not  History  commemorate  of  the  rapid  rise  of 
Christian  Churches,  and  their  subsequent  dis- 
appearance m  consequence  of  the  calamities  of 
the  age  I  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  fate  of 
the  first  Christian  Community  at  Thyatira.  Per- 
haps, a  hundred  years  afterwards^  a  neta  Church 
arose  in  this  city,  after  the  memory  of  the  first 
had  long  since  been  obliterated.  Can  we  then 
wonder,  that  a  part  of  the  members  of  this  se- 
cond Church,  which  was  partly  inclined  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Montanists,  partly  to  those  of 
the  Alogi,  asserted,  that  there  had  been  no 
Christian  Church  in  the  city  of  Thyatka  in  the 
time  of  John  the  Apostle  ? 

III.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  Apoca^ 
kj/pse,  in  some  passages,  contradicts  not  only  the 
Dogmatism  cf  ike  Gospel  and  of  the  Epistles  qf 
John,  btit  the  Apostolical  doctrines  in  genertd; 
these  objections,  however,  are  such  ialladous 
deductions  from  the  Biblical  passages,  which 
are  cited  in  thdr  support,  that  we  shall  pass 
them  by,  and  proceed  to  objection 

e  IV.  The  Author  of  the  Apocalypse  was  in^ 
deed  acquainted  with  the  whole  qf  the  New 
Testament,  and  made  use  qf  it  a^  he  thought 
proper.  Cludius  attempts  to  establish  this 
by  references  to  the  other  books,  e.  g.  com- 
pare, 
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iii.  5.  X  3S. 

iii.  21.  xxTi.  58. 

xm.  13.,  xix»  90,  xnv,  24. 

xiv.  14*  xiii.  41— -43. 

xvm.  24.  xziu.  37. 

six.  7.  zzii.  2.,  xzr.  10. 


ui.  5. 

unth  Luke  ix.  26. 

ix.  16. 

xxiii.  23. 

xi.2. 

XX1.24. 

xix.  9. 

xiv.  15. 

▼ii.  14. 

with  John  xxi.  15. 

u.  38. 

Tiii.28. 

ix.4. 

▼i.  27. 

i.  5. 

with  the  Acts.  xxTi.  83. 

U.  14.  20. 

XV.  20. 

i.  3.  vri&  Paul's  Epist.  Rom.  xiii.  11. 

ix.  20. 

Rom.  i.  20. 

m.17. 

1  Cor.  iv.  8. 

K.7, 

1  Cor.  xy.  51. 

XX.  14. 

1  Cor.  xy.  54.  56. 

3dv.  4. 

2  Cor.  xi.2. 

»vi.  15. 

2  Cor.  V.  3. 

sci.  5. 

2  Cor.  V.  17. 

ix.21. 

Gal.  V.  19,  20. 

xxii.  17. 

Eph.  V.  27. 

sol,  15. 

Phil.  iii.  2.  cf..the 

whdle  passage  with  1  Cor.  vi.  10. 

in.  5. 

Phil.  iv.  3. 
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C.  V.  18.  with  Phil.  ii.  10. 

iii.  3.  xvi^  13.  1  Thess.  v.  2,  3. 

xxi.  8.  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10. 

xvii.  4.  J  xix.  16.  1  Tim.  vi.:  15.^  &c. 

xMi.  21.  2  Tim.  4.  22.;    Heb. 

xiii.  25« 

With  Peter  and  Jude 
i.  6.  V.  10.  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  9. 

ii.  14.  2  Pet. u.  15, la;  Jude 

ver.  11. 
xxi.  1.  2  Pet.  iii.  13. 

He  seems^  to  have  noticed  the  £{Hstle  of 
James,— —r.g^. 

xiv.  4  James  i.  1 8. 

and  the  Epistle  of  John, 

xii.  17.  1  John  v.  10. 

The  inference,  which  is  attempted  to  be  de- 
duced from  ihis  collation  of  passages  is,  that, 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  had  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  before  him,  consequently, 
that  he  could  not  have  written  it  before  the  end 
of  the  first,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
cond Century, 

If  the  premises  be  correct,  the  correctness  of 
the  inference  also  must  be  admitted ;  yet  may 
we  notwithstanding  maintain,   that  John   was 
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the  Author  of  the  Apoealypse.  For^  as  it  may 
be  proved^  that  he  lived  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
first  Century,  so  the  Apocalypse  mi^bt  h^ve 
been  written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  ^er 
all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  already 
lay  befwef  him.  Both  ancient  and  modem  ex-- 
positors  have  indeed  deemed  the  compositicm 
of  the  Apocalypse  to  have  been  the  Evan*' 
gelist's  last  literary  labour,  and  believed,  that 
with  this  work  he  closed,  and  as  it  were  sealed 
the  Collection  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But,  the  chief  question  is,  are  the  pre- 
mises of  this  conclusion  correct  ?  Now,  if  we  ac- 
etirately  collate  the  passages  here  es^tracted  from 
the  Apocalypse^  wherein  the  other  Books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  said  to  have  been  used^  we 
shall  be  irresistibly  convinced,  that  this  conclu- 
sion has  no  solid  ground,  and  rests  on  a  mere, 
fallacy. 

Because  Jesus  (Matt,  xi*  15.)  says  o  cxa»v  o^ra 
aKovitv,  iucovtrwy  and  bccause  in  the  dedicatory 
E{»stle  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus  and  else- 
where, the  words,   o  k^wv  ovc»  iucowrarf^  rtro  Tlv^^ 

Xty€€,  occur,  the  composer  of  the  Apocalypse  \at 
affirmed  to  have  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  But  did  not  Jesus  very  frequeutiy 
make  use  of  that  formulary  of  exhortation  ?  and 
might  it  not  have  been  known  from  oral  tradir 
tion  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  vefy 
frequent  expression  of  Jesus  ?  or  are  the  words 
indeed  so  uncommon,  that  they  could  not  of 
themselves  have  occurred  to  the  author  of  thq 
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Apocalypse  i^  In  the  same  manner,  has  he 
ainined  the  fanciful  analogy,  which  Cludius  has 
endeavoured  to  establish  from  these  passages,  in 
wfaidi  he  has  compietelj  dis{»roved  the  infkiy 
ence  deduced  from  them;  arguing,  that  if  the 
same  fallaeious  principle  were  extended^  it  might 
BOt  only  thus  be  demonstrated,  that  John  made 
use  of  the  other  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  also  that  he  made  use  of  most  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics. 

V.  At  the  time,  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
written,  the  Martyrs  muH  haee  been  eery  much 
koHored,  if  not  adored^  eince,  for  the  sake  qf 
taiiing  their  dignity,  Jeeue  is  represented  as  tib 
Jirst  Martyr*  (i.  5. ;  iii.  14.)  It  is  said  qf^them, 
that  they  stand  before  the  throne  qf  God  and 
serve  Him,  day  and  nighty  that  they  suffer 
no  more  hunger  nor  thirst,  nor  heat,  nor  wantf 
for  the  Lamb  feeds  them,  and  God  wipes  awa/y 
all  tears  from  their  eyes.  (vni.  14 — 17.)  How 
greatly  from  the  very  first,  those  Christians 
were  respected,  who  amidst  oppiression  tad 
persecutions  rensained  true  to  their  coiivio* 
tiohs,  the  Ejnstles  of  the  Apostles  infimsk  us^  in 
which  they  arc^  very  frequently  comm^ded^  and 
in  t^hat  A  high  light  thdse,  who  lost  their,  livei 
for  Christianity,  were  regarded,  the  example  c^ 
Stephen  i^t^es  us.  Hence  the  Apostles  a6« 
Quilted  the  maintenance  of  the  Faith  under 
jiersectitions  afid  Suflferkigs  as  an  inlispe»8i4»l0 
criteiioil  6f  a  pet^bc^CBristian ;  which  idea  wti 
afterwards  g^edtly  misunderstood,  and  miried 
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many  to  seek  the  Crown  of  Martyrdom.  Con^ 
aequently  the  Apocalypse  in  no  cme  pmnt  of 
view  represents  any  thing  relatire  to  this  sub» 
ject  in  a  light  contrary  to  that,  in  which  k  was 
accepted  in  the  Apostolic  age.  For,  all  the 
vritkigs  c^  the  New  Testament  represented 
Jesus  Chii^  as  the  firrt  sufferer,  and  all  the 
Apostles  taught,  that  those  who  suffered  with 
Christ  should  also  reign  with  him  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Blessed. 

.  VI.  Before  the  Apocalypse  was  writt^i,  the 
Vkristitms  must  have  experienced  great  pene^ 
eutionsy  on  account  of  the  many  Martyrs  who 
are  mentioned  in  it,  (yi.  9. ;  xvi.  6. ;  xx.  4.)  who 
cry  for  vengeance,  (vi.  9.,  &c.)  who  have  come 
out  qf  great  tribulation,  and  consecrated  their 
garments  in  the  Blood  qf  the  Lamb.  (vii.  14.) 
It  is  said  qf  religion  personified  in  subsequent 
times,  I  saw  the  Woman  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
the  Saints  and  with  the  blood  qf  the  Witnesses  qf 
Jesus.  (xviL  6.)  If  the  Apocal3^se  had  been  a 
historical  narratire,  it  might  have  been  con* 
eluded  from  these  passages,  that  at  the  time  of 
its  composition,  very  many  Christian  Martyrs 
must  have  already  fidlen.  But  it  is  merely  a  Fto* 
phetico-imaginative  Description: — ^the  Author 
foresaw,  and  had  every  reason  to  foresee,  that 
through  the  fury  of  the  Jews  and  Pagans,  many 
Christians  Would  be  forced  to  seal  their  testi* 
monies  with  their  blood ;  the  laws  of  poetical 
Licence  allowed  him  to  insert  this  foreseen 
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event,  as  a  real  line  in  his  picture :  who  then 
will  venture  to  explain  or  contradict  from  His- 
tory this  statement,  which  is  to  be  considered 
merely  as  ideal,  £rom  the  point  of  view  at  which 
the  Author  of  the  Apocaljrpse  beheld  it  ?  There 
is  nothing  historical  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end  :  the  statement  must  be  regarded  as  poetical, 
and  in  this  light  John  could  have  indeed  said  the 
whole  of  this  under  Nero  or  Galba. 

VIL  Inhere  is  much  in  the  Apocalypse,  which 
is  unworthy  qf  an  Apostle  (^  Jesus y  because  it 
manifestly  belongs  to  the  popular  superstition  qf 
the  Jews,  at  that  time : — e.  g.  c.  xiv.  18.  an 
Angel  is  mentioned,  as  the  Guardian  of  Fire, 
Water,  &c. — It  must  first  be  proved,  that  John 
had  entirely  emancipated  himself  from  the  po^ 
pulac  superstition  of  the  Jews,  when  he  wrote 
the  Apocalypse.  This,  however,  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  because  this  Apostle,  even  in 
his  Gospel^  speaks  of  an  Angel,  who  descended 
at  certain  periods  into  the  Bath  at  Bethesda "" 
(John  V.  1.,  &c.) 

VIII.  If  John  the  Evangelist,  be  the  author  qf 
the  Apocalypse,  he  could  in  no  case  have  written 

o  It  will  not  follow  from  these  passages,  that  John  believed  these 
popular'  ideas,  or  wished  them  to  he  believed ;  it  is  more  probable, 
that  they  were  mere  allusions  to  the  popular  notions,  which  had 
become  admixed  with  the  phraseology  of  the  age,  and  might  per- 
tinently be  adduced  in  such  a  symbolical  work,  as  the  Apocalypse  : — 
or  their  citation  may  be  explained  on  the  same  principle,  as  Hug  l\as 
Explained  tho^e  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude.  '- 
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it  btfore  the  time  of  Nero.  But  he  was  then 
certainly  in  his  sixtieth  year,  at  which  age  ihe\ 
fancy  is  no  longer  stffficiently  strong  and  lively^ 
to  be  able  to  sketch  so  vivid  a  picture,  as  the 
Apocalypse  presents  to  us. 

All  that  History  has  informed  us  respecting 
John,  seems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  very  late 
before  he  felt  the  effects  of  Age.  The  History: 
of  Literature  moreover  furnishes  us  with  amulti-r 
tude  of  examples,  in  which  the  poetical  energy, 
of  the  Genius  has  been  but  little  or  not  at  all 
lost  in  increasing  years. 

IX.  TTie  Apocalypse  is  such  a  confused 
jumble  of  unnatural  and  grotesque  images,  qf 
obscure  symbols,  extraordinmy  scenes,  and  sin- 
gular phantoms,  and  is  a  mixture  of  ideas  and 
descriptions  borrowed  from  others,  throum  toge* 
ther  in  such  disorder,  that  we  seem  to  detractfrom 
the  credit  of  the  Evangelist  John,  by  harbouring 
the  idea,  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  Book. 

However  correct  these  remarks  may  be,  they 
can  only  disprove  the  good  taste  and  originality 
of  John,  and  can  have  no  connection  with  the 
solution  of  the  qiiestibn — Did  John  the  Evan- 
gelist WRITE  THE  Apocalypse  ? 

Such  are  Bertholdt*s  replies  to  the  objections 
of  Cludius  more  particularly : — ^in  which  many 
of  the  objections  were  too  trifling  to  require  a 
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rafatation,  and  many  of  the  refutationB  might 
haire  been  rendered  more  forcible  and  argumen*- 
tative*  From  hence,  howeyer,  he  proceeds  to 
consider  the  internal  arguments  in  &vour  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Book. 

I-  Since  the  Apocalypse  is  a  poetical  work, 
which  represents  a  general  idea  in  images  and 
symbols,  the  question  can  only  rightfully  be, 
whether  these  ideas,  thus  couched  in  figures  and 
symbols,  be  conformable  to  the  Genius  of  Chris- 
tianity in  general,  and  to  the  genius  of  St.  John's 
other  writings  in  particular  ?  And  this  question 
must,  without  reservation,  be  answered  affirma* 
tively.  That  Christianity  will  be  victorious  over 
the  irreligious  and  wicked  World,  over  Judaism; 
and  Heathenism — ^is  the  idea  which  constitutes 
the  soul  of  the  Book,  which  makes  it  merely  a 
Poetico-symbolical  Commentary  on  the  Parables 
of  Jesus  respecting  the  grain  of  mustard  (Matt. 
xiii.  31.,  &c.)  the  leaven  (Matt.  xiii.  38.,  &c.)i 
and  that,  which  Jesus  (John  xii.  31.)  says  of  the 
Judgment  impending  over  the  world. 

II.  The  "  Christologtf'  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
not  merely  perfectly  conformable,  in  general,  but 
in  many  individual  characteristic  definitions,  to 
the  ''  Christologff'  of  John's  Gospel.  Bauer 
has  indeed  excited  the  suspicion,  that  the  Apo- 
calypse in  this  respect  was  only  conformable  to 
the  Gospel  of  John,  because  the  Author,  who 
was  a  Christian  Proselyte  firom  Judaism,  and  had 
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been  a  learned  Jew  well  versed  in  all  the  theo* 
lies  of  the  Judaico-Cabbalistical  Theology,  re« 
presents  himself  as  John  the  Evangelist.  But» 
aldiough  we  would  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
person,  by  means  of  repeated,  accurate,  and  in-r 
tense  study  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  becoming  so 
weU  acquainted  with  die  ''  Christology''  of  this 
Apostle,  as  to  be  able  faithfully  to  imitate  it, 
even  to  the  minutest  niceties,  nevertheless  con- 
formities of  another  Description  to  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  John  moreover  occur  in  the 
Apocalypse,  to  which  the  attempts  and  imitation 
of  an  Impostor  have  certainly  never  attained. 

IIL  As  far  as  the  difference  of  subject  and 
form  of  composition  permits,  such  a  conformity 
with  respect  to  the  style  of  expression  in  peciH 
Uar  and  figurative  words,  and  with  respect  to  the 
connexion  of  ideas,  between  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  is  remarked, 
as  induces  us  to  suppose  the  same  Author  to 
have  written  all  of  them.  We  should  be  obliged 
to  pronounce  the  Apocalypse,  at  least  half  of  it, 
as  a  master-piece  or  rather  a  miracle  of  literary 
firaud,  if  we  were  inclined  with  Bauer  to  account 
this  coincidence,  which  generally  descends  even 
to  minutiae,  merely  as  a  happy  imitation*  For» 
the  conformity  goes  still  farther. 

IV.  Although  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John 
were  written  at  a  much  later  time,  and  composed 
in  incomparably  better  Greek,  yet  even  in  them 
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the  language  remarkably  inclines  to  the  Hebrew; 
particularly  to  the  Aramaean  idiom,  whereby  the 
Greek  Diction  becomes  incorrect.  But  the 
greatest  singularity  is,  that  these  errors  are  ex-, 
actly  of  the  same  sort,  as  those  in  the  Apocalypse, 
only  more  numerous  and  more  gross.  Would  an 
impostor  have  possessed  sufficient  shrewdness 
and  adroitness,  to  have  produced  this  similarity  ? 
Besides,  what  object  would  he  have  had  in  multi- 
plying these  errors,  which  he  had  observed  as 
something  peculiar  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of 
John,  and  in  giving  a  still  more  incorrect  style 
to  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  had  falsely  attri^ 
buted  to  John  ?  To  this  question,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  no  answer  can  be  ^ven.  If  the  Impostor 
had  been  capable  of  detecting  the  errors  of  Greek 
idiom  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  he 
must  also  have  been  capable  of  at  least  writing 
as  good  Greek,  as  that,  in  which  theae  produe* 
tions  are  written.  For  what  purpose  then  would 
he  have  given  to  himself  the  unavailing  trouble 
of  investing  the  spurious  work  in  a  still  more  cor- 
rupt style  ?  Could  it  have  escaped  his  notice, 
that  he  would  thereby  be  adopting  the  surest 
means  of  causing  its  spuriousness  to  be  suspect- 
ed? As  in  every  thing  else  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
peeded  with  so  much  shrewdness  and  dexterity, 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  himself  under  the 
person  of  John  the  Evangelist,  would  he  not 
here  have  acted  in  manifest  contradiction  to 
himself?  But  will  not  this  matter  on  the  other 
hand  be  perfectly  explained,  if  we  admit  John  to 
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have  been  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to 
have  written  it,  at  an  earlier  period  ?  When  he 
imrotehis  Gospel  and  Epistles,  he  had  habituated 
himself  to  a  more  correct  Greek  phraseology,  yet 
not  to  one  quite  correct,  so  that,  although  he  waa 
not  entirely  free  from  his  former  errors,  he  was 
guilty  of  them  less  frequently  and  not  so  grossly. 

y*  In  John's  Gospel  (xix.  37.)  the  passage 
fit>m  Zach.  xii.  10.  is  thus  expressed  contrary  to 
all  the  ancient  versions,  oxpovrai,  tic  ov  f^cvni<Tav, 
and  we  read  almost  in  the  same  words  in  Apoc. 

1*  #•   wfftrai  avTov  wag  o^SciX/ioc,  Kai  ocrtvfc  avrop  i^accvm- 

cav.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  Impostor,  who 
in  many  passages  would  have  so  badly  supported 
his  character,  would  have  directed  his  attention 
to  the  style  of  John's  Gospel  even  to  this  nicety, 
and  in  imitation  of  it  have  allowed  to  himself  a 
variation  from  the  Alexandrine  version,  which 
was  commonly  received  among  the  Hellenists  ? 
Or  must  we  not  rather  from  this  circumstance  in-^ 
fer  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  of  our  fourth  Gospel  ? 

If,  then,  from  the  preceding  inquiries,  we 
deduce  a  general  result,  it  must  be  this :  that 

WE  AAVE  A  POSITIVE  CERTAINTY,  THAT  JOHN 

THE  EVANGELIST  wrote  an  Apocalypse, 

AND  that  we  have  ALSO  SUFFICIENT  GROUND 
FOR    RECOGNIZING     IT     IN     THE    BoOK,    WHICH 

STANDS  UNDER  HIS  NAME  in  the  Canon 
OF  THE  New  Testament. 
VOL.  I.  m 
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We  must  DOW  pursue  the  discussion  with  an 
epitomized  Translation  of  the  section,  relative  to 
the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  Apoca^ 
lypse  was  composed.  John  relates  (i.  9.)  that  he 
had  received  the  visions,  which  he  describes  in 
the  Apocalypse,  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  (now 
called  Palmosa,)  and  although  he  does  not  ex-^ 
pressly  add,  that  he  also  noted  them  down  in  this 
island,  we  have,  nevertheless,  sufficient  reason  to 
believe  it.  For  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  com^^ 
manded  to  write  in  a  Book  the  Visions,  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him,  and  to  send  it  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Hence  it  fol-^ 
lows,  that  John  could  not  have  written  the 
Apocalypse  in  Asia  Minor : — he  must  therefoni 
have  written  it  before  his  return  from  Patmos» 
consequently  in  Patmos  itself,  from  whence  he 
immediately  repaired  to  the  Continent  of  Asia 
Minor,  without  any  intermediate  residence  in 
another  place.  The  materials  are  certainly  mere 
Fiction.  John  had  not  really  the  visions,  and  con* 
sequently  did  not  receive  the  command  to  write 
them  down,  but  he  himself  invented  and  devised 
them,  and  wrote  them  down  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. This,  however,  makes  no  difference:  John 
must  have  done  it  in  some  place  or  another,  and 
as  he  names  the  island  of  Patmos,  what  reason 
have  we  for  disbelieving  him  ?  Yet  this  allega- 
tion, that  John  saw  these  visions  on  the  island  oi 
Patmos  might  be  classed  under  the  imaginative 
part,  as  Eichhorn  has  actually  classed  it.  That 
it  may  be  so  classed  no  one  can  dispute ;  yet 
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the  reasons  whidi  should  make  the  admission 
of  the  contrary  inqpc^sible,  are  not  decisive. 
If  (says  Eichhora)  John's  residence  at  Patmos 
be  not  assignable  to  poetic  fiction,  he  will  hare 
delivered  by  the  mixture  of  historical  and  non* 
historical  circumstances,  an  anomalous  work  of 
fiction,  which  no  critic  possessing  any  taste  can 
justify.     But  the  assertion,  that  John  was  in  the 
isle  cdT  Patmos,  and  there  received  the  visions 
described  in  the  book,  is  in  no  wise  connected 
with  these,  nor  is  it  even  intermixed  with  them 
by  one  single  stroke  of  the  picture.     The  scene 
of  the  visions  is  not  Patmos : — at  one  time  it 
is  Heaven,  at  another  it  is  the  space  between 
Heaven  and  Earth,  at  another  Judaea  and  Jeru- 
salem, iSte.  Not  a  single  circumstance  in  all  oc-^ 
curs  at  Patmos,  which  is  afterwards  no  more 
mentioned.     Hence,  it  is  most  manifest,  that 
the  Poet  himself  separated  firom  the  poetic  Fic- 
tion, the  account,  that  he  had  received  these  vi- 
sions, whilst  he  was  in  Patmos.     It  is  merely 
the  mention  of  the  local  point  of  view,  whence 
the  Author  drew  these  symbolical  pictures,  and 
consequently  must  be  considered  to  be  historical. 
For  John  must  have  been  somewhere,  when  he 
asserts  himself  to  have  received  these  visions,  and 
is  there  any  reason  for  supposing,  that  he  should 
not  have  named  this  place  ?  I  know  none,  which 
compels  us  to  deny  this  question.     The  ancient 
Hebrew  Prophets  generally  say,   where  they 
were,  when  they  received  their  visions,  e.  g.  E^e- 
kiel  (i.  1.)  says,  that  he  was  on  the  river  Chabor. 
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Who»  however,  has  dared  to  pronounce  these  de- 
clarations not  historical  ?  And  if  the  Prophets 
were  led  to  other  places  in  their  afflatus  or  ec^ 
states,  it  is  always  mentioned  by  them :  e.g.  Ezek. 
viii.  1 — 3.  Now  shice  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse has  almost  too  slavishly  chosen  for  his 
patterns  Ezekiel  and  all  the  other  prophets 
who  have  described  visions,  would  he  not  in 
this  point  have  remained  true  to  his  Prototypes  ? 
would  he  not  therefore  have  likewise  said,  that  he 
came  there,  not  in  reality,  but  in  an  ecstasisj  and 
saw  his  visions  there  ?   Would  he  not,  instead 

of  Writmg  (i.  9,  10.)  iycvo/miv  fv  rp  vi|<ry  ry  icaXovfi€V|r 
Uar^y,  Sia  rov  Xoyov  rov  Ocov,  Kai  Sia  rt|v  fiaprvpiav  ln<rou 
XpiaroO.     'Eycvo/iin^   iv   irv€v/ian,    kqi   riKovfra  ottkfcii    /con 

^cuvijv  ftiyaXfiv,    havo  rather  written,    cycvo/i^iiv  c  v. 

Tvtv^ar  I  iv  ry  vif9if  ry  Kokoviitvy  Ilar/iy,  Sia  rov  Xoyov 
rov  Ocov,  Kai  Sea  rt|y  ^aprvpiav   Iti^ov  Xpcorov,  Kai  riKOvaa 

oTTKTai  fAov  ^aivt|v  fjL^yaXfiv  ?  This  We  might  justly 
expect,  if  the  residence  at  Patmos  was  merely^ 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fiction ;  but  the  clause  8io. 

rov  Xoyov    rov    Qtov,   Kai  riyv  /liaprvpiav    'Iijcrou   XpiiFToG 

proves,  that  John  wished  to  be  historically  un- 
derstood. It  has,  however,  been  doubted,  whe- 
ther beyond  these  assertions  in  the  Apocalypse 
there  was  any  authority  for  John  having  ever 
been  at  Patmos.  TertuUian,  **  indeed,  affirms 
it,  in  whose  time  it  must  have  been  a  generally 
extended  tradition ;  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ** 
speaks  of  it,  as  (^  a  fact  well  known,  and 

,  De  Preescript  Hcer.  %  36.    So  also  Irenttos  said  according  to 
the  Cbrontcon  of  Eusebius. 
%  Apud.  Eu8.  H.  E.  iii.  23. 
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some  time  afterwards  Origan  appeals  to  ths: 
ANCIENT  Tradition  in  his  communication  of 
the  same  account.  This  tradition  could  not 
have  been  simply  derived  from  the  Apocalypse, 
because  it  must  have  been  known  in  the  first 
Century,  whether  John  was  ever  in  that  island, 
and  he  was  a  personage  of  too  much  impor- 
tance, for  the  attention  of  the  Church  not  to 
have  been  directed  towards  him,  consequently 
we  cannot  reconcile  to  ourselves  the  existence  of 
this  tradition,  without  supposing  it  to  have  been 
founded  on  fact.  If  we  are  not  to  judge  of  this 
assertion  (i.  9, 10.)  as  a  historical  truth,  how  can 
we  account  for  his  cotemporaries  and  successors 
having  maintained,  that  he  actually  was  in  Pat- 
mos?  and  would  not  this  obvious  fiction,  so 
gravely  detailed  as  a  history,  have  raised  doubts 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  ?  and  would 
not  its  opponents  in  the  third  Century,  who  sought 
every  means  of  assailing  it  fi^om  ancient  Tra- 
dition, have  adduced  this  formidable  objection 
against  it  ?  We  must  therefore  decide  it  to  have 
been  a  historical  truth,  that  John  really  lived  for 
some  time  at  Patmos,  and  there  wrote  the  Apo^ 
calypse. 

Several  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  his 
arrival  in  this  island.  We  cannot  conjecture  it 
to  have  been  voluntary^  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  there : 
for  it  was  merely  an  inhospitable  rock,  never  in- 
habited by  more  than  a  few  hundred  people  living 
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in  the  most  object  poTerty.     The  words^  6m  r^ 

Xo'yoy  rov  0sov,  Jnm  Sta    rnp   ftoffupiap   'Ir^oi   XpumAf 

(L  9.)  cannot  therefore  imply, /or  the  purpose  qf 
jpreadmg  the  Divine  Doctrines  qf  Jesus  Christ. 
Conseqaently,  it  will  also  follow  from  hence, 
that  his  residence  there  could  not  have  been 
accidental,— from  his  having  landed  in  the  island, 
remained  and  taught  the  Gospel  there,  in  ccm- 
aequence  o£  having  been  driven  there  (on  a 
voyage  probably  from  Ephesus,  or  from  another 
place  to  Ephesus)  by  a  storm,  or  some  parti*- 
cular  business,  which  the  ship,  in  which  he  was, 
bad  at  Patmos.  Of  this  we  are  certified  by  i.  9., 

r  f  d  X  c  ^  c  t.  Something  disagreeable  must  have 
therefore  occurred  to  him,  which  was  connected 
with  his  stay  in  this  place.  We  now  easily  per- 
ceive, what  must  be  the  meaning  of  Sm  rov  X^tov 

rov  Oiov,  icat  £ui  rnv  fia/nvpia¥  l^crov  Xfurroi.      They 

shew  why  he  was  ev  SXc^,  and  why  he  re- 
sided on  the  desert  island  of  Patmos.  He  bow- 
ever  calls  himself  ffV7icocir<»M>c  iv  rjl  dXc^;  conse- 
quently, the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  must  have 
been,  at  that  time,  in  a  disturbed  state.  Those 
at  Smyrna  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
cast  into  prison,  (ii.  lO.)  At  Pergamus,  they 
had  already  been  exposed  to  severe  persecu- 
tions ;  one  of  them  had  already  suffered  martyr- 
dom, and  the  others  still  remained  faithful  to  the 
Gospel  (ii.  13.)  On  the  other  hand,  at  Sardis 
some  of  the  Christians  had  been  induced  to  apos- 
tatize by  fear  (iii.  4,  5.)  Thus,  a  general  distress 
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tben  prerailfed  among  the  Christians  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, during  which  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  \ 
as  a  punishment  for  having  preached  the  doG^ 
trines  of  Christianity .  This  assertion  of  the  ancient 
Ecclesittitieal  historians  being  therefore  ftilly  cor* 
roborated  by  the  Book  itself,  should  we  not  be 
gailty  of  Hypersoepticism,  if  we  disbelieved  it  P 

The  most  ancimit  Fathers  as  well  as  modem 
Scholars  difier,  notwithstanding,  respeeting  the 
time,  when  he  was  banished  to  Patmos,  and  wrote 
the  Apocalypse.  Dorotheus,  who  is  said  to  hav0 
been  Bishop  of  Tyre  in  the  fourth  Century,  and 
to  have  written  a  Biography  of  the  Prophets, 
Apostles,  and  Disciples  of  our  Lord,  fixes  John's 
Banishment  to  Patmos  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  according  to  another  MS.  of  his  Book,  in  the 
time  of  Adrian.  But,  Irenasus,  and  probably 
Tertullian  also,  Victorinus  of  Petavia,  Jerome, 
Sulpitius  Severus,  and  many  more,  refer  it  to  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  This  opinion  must  have  been 
the  most  commonly  received,  because  Eusebius 
several  times  makes  mention  of  it.  Yet  accord- 
ing to  the  subscription  of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse, 
edited  by  Ludovicus  De  Dieu,  it  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  according  to  Epi- 
phanius,  during  that  of  Claudius. 

'  A  tradition  is  preserved  in  connection  with  this  by  TertuUiaQ 
ie  Frees.  Heer.  §  36.  "  babes  Romain,  ubi  Apostolus  Johannes,  post- 
fneon  in  deam  igneum  demersits  nihil  passus  eat,  in  Insulam  rele* 
gMur/*  Also  by  Eusebiue  in  bis  Chronicon  on  the  I4th  year  of 
Domitian,  lofavKijv  rov  OioXoyoy  •AtootoXov  iv  UarfJtf  rf  r^i^f 
wtpimp€9€w'  i^^a  rriv*AiroicaXv\piy  iiapwcty,  4»c  ^  dyiot  EiptivmoQ  ^ijai. 
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But  we  can  argue  nothing  against /fte/oc^  fi^ 
this  uncertainty  respecting  the  time,  be^aiMe 
the  tradition,  which  mentions  the  Apoirtle's  ba- 
nishment, neither  declares  the  time,  when  it  hap- 
pened, nor  the  Emperor,  who  commanded  it. 
This  was  the  case  in  Egypt. — Clemens  Alex* 
andrinus  and  Origen  notice  it  as  a  most  positive 
fact,  but  record  neither  the  time  nor  the  Em- 
peror, and  they  certainly  would  not  have  passed 
over  these  in  silence,  if  the  ancient  tradition  of 
the  Egyptian  Church  had  commemorated  any 
particulars  of  it.  In  other  Countries  this  tradition 
was  deemed  too  bare,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  clothe  it.     Thus  each  naturally  proceeded 
from  his  own  conjectures,  and  as  these  were 
variously  and  in  general  not  most  accurately 
founded,  hoice  arose  the  vastly  different  opinions 
with  which  we  meet.     To  comprehend,  how  the 
Banishment  of  John  can  be  placed  under  the 
reign  of  Trajan  or  even  of  Adrian,  and  how  the 
composition  of  the  Apocalypse  also  can  be  placed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Evangelist's  life,  we 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  the  ancients 
believed  the  Apocalypse  to  have  been  his  last 
work,  with  which  he  closed  and  as  it  were  sealed, 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  the  collection  of  the 
Christian   Revelations.     Eichhom    ingeniously 
explains  the  idea  of  John's  Banishment  being  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Domitian,  from  it  being 
known,  that  he  was  released  at  the  succession  of 
a  new  Emperor.     Consequently,  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  reigns  of  the  Caesars  was  sought. 
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m  which  BanishmenCs  occurred,  from  which  a 
subsequent  fortunate  period  granted  a  release^ 
Now,  as  History  mentions  such  Banishments  by 
Domitian,  and  at  the  same  time  records,  that  after 
his  death  the  Roman  Senate  rescinded  the  order 
of  Banishment,  and  allowed  each  exile  to  re- 
turn to  his  Dwelling-place,  they  had  no  hesir 
tation  in  fixing  John's  Banishment  to  Patmos  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian.   The  assertion,  that  John 
was  exiled  to  the  desert  Isle  of  Patmos  under  the 
Emptor  Nero,  seems  not  merely  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the   Persecutions,    which    this 
Tyrant  impended  over  the  Christians,  but  rather 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  exegetical  exposir 
tions  of  some  passages  in  the  Apocalypse,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  return.    We  cannot 
MO  easily  guess  what  induced  £piphamus  to  place 
the  Banishment  of  John  under  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius CcBsar.     This  opinion  seems  to  be -entirely 
peculiar  to  him :  yet  he  deUvers  it  in  connection 
with  such  circumstances,  as  exhibit  it  as  a  great 
chronological  error,  and  on  that  account  exclude 
the  hypothesis,  that  Epiphanius  derived  it  from 
any  ancient  tradition.     For,  Epiphanius  says, 
that  at  his  return,  which  likewise  took  {dace 
under  Claudius,  John  was  ninety  years  old.    He 
<did  not  in  his  historical  ignorance  perceive  the 
contradiction,  which  by  means  of  this  assertion 
he  was  making  to  himself,  and  probably  allowed 
himself  to  be  thus  misled  by  the  opinion  main- 
tained by  other  ancient  Writers,  that  John  was 
Ixmished  from  Rome  to  Patmos,  and  by  the 
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conjMmt^  that  the  ezpuknon  of  the  Jews  ftoni 
Rome  which  was  commanded  by  Claudkit^ 
also  extended  to  the  Christians  established 
there. 

Thus  hare  we  endeavonred  to  ascertain  the 
occasions  and  reasons  of  the  different  opinions 
maintained  by  the  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Histo^ 
rians  respecting  the  time  of  John  the  Evange* 
list's  Baidshment  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  and  re^ 
^Mcting  the  time  of  ike  Composition  of  the 
Apocaljrpse.    But  in  modem  times  other  Deei*^ 
sions  discrepant  from  these  have  been  given. 
Eichhora  most  confidently  asswts^  that  the  Apo^ 
calypse  was  composed  in  one  of  the  years  imme- 
diately after  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  con* 
sequently  in  the  reign  of  Yespaoan,  between  the 
years  of  our  Lord  71 — IS.    He  says^  that  the 
Apocal3rp6e  presupposes  the  destruction  of  Je* 
rusalem  to  have  already  taken  plaoe>  otherwise 
John  could  not  have  conceived  the  notkm  of 
representing  the  decline  of  Judaism  under  the 
figure  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Jewish  state. 
A  great  part  also  of  his  metaphors  is  taken  from 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  when  the  Apo- 
calypse was  written  (C.  xviL  9.)  five  Ca»vs  were 
ahready    dead   (Augustus,    Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero),  a  sixth  was  on  the  thjnme^ 
who  could  be  no  other  thm  VespMian,  because 
Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  who  could  not  main- 
tain themselves  against  him,  cannot  well  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  aeries  of  the  Caasws.  Jolm  oioM 
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only  from  the  comnmoemeBt  of  the  Jewiili  war 
hsTe  found  ocoaskm  to  exhkiit  the  fall  of  Ju^ 
daism  under  the  metaphor  of  the  Destruction  of 
the  Jewish  state  :  he  indeed  made  use  of  figures 
and  representations,  which  were  taken  from  a 
destroyed  city ;  but  not  one  representation,  not 
one  trait  of  his  picture  agrees  with  that,  which 
really  took  place  at  the  Destruction  of  Jeru8a^ 
lem ;  the  passage  in  €•  xvii.  9«  presui^ses  the 
cbath  of  Nero,  only  in  case  we  bc^n  to  reckoft 
from  Augustus ;  we  may,  however^  also  begitt 
from  Julius  Caesan  Yet,  if  it  be  necessary  to 
commence  the  series  of  Cassars  with  Augustus^ 
wherefore  must  we  jpass  over  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius  ?  Although  they  could  not  long  main- 
tain themselves  upon  the  throne,  they  were,  ne» 
¥ertheless,  some  time  in  possession  of  it,  and 
were  on  that  account  included  by  ail  HktorianA 
in  the  series  cf  Roman  Emperors* 

That  opinion,  which  places  the  Composition  of 
the  Apocalypse  after  the  Destruction  of  Jerusa^ 
lem,  or  after  the  year  of  oar  Lord  70,  must  be 
absolutely  rejected.  Vogel  very  strildngly  re« 
marks,  that  the  eleventh  chapter  would  have 
had  a  totally  diflferent  meaning,  than  it  now  has, 
if  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed,  and  if  the  events, 
whidi  there  took  place,  had  been  known  to 
John.  Many  assertions,  metaphmis,  and  scenes 
in  the  Apocalypse  presuppose  indeed  the  con<^ 
tmuance,  as  yet,  of  the  Levitical  Services,  and 
of  the  whole  Jewish  CoMtitcrtion. 
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Ccmsequently,  the  Apocalypse  must  havQ 
been  written  before  the  Destruction  of  Jerusar 
lem,  or  before  the  year  of  our  Lord  70  :  which 
is  evident  from  the  comparative  relation  of  its 
Diction  to  that  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles.  The 
difference  is  so  great  in  many  other  characteristic 
similarities,  which  assure  us  of  the  identity  of  the 
writer,  that  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been  writ- 
ten several  years  before  the  Gospel  and  Epistles. 
Hence,  indeed,  the  notion  of  Epiphanius,  that  it 
was  written  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  conse- 
quently A.D.  41 — 54,  obtains  some  probabiUty, 
and  Storr  has  actually  attached  great  weight  to 
it.  Yet  many  objections  may  be  urged  against  it. 
Though  we  read  of  no  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  yet  the  Jews,  who 
never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  harassing  the 
Christians,  may  have  doubtless  had  sufficient  ii^- 
fluence  with  the  Roman  Court  or  the  Governors 
of  Provinces,  to  have  caused  a  decree  of  exile  to 
have  been  issued  against  John,  as  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  the  new  Doctrines.  But,  that  John 
was  banished  under  Claudius  is  contrary  to  His- 
tory. In  his  time,  the  Seven  Churches,  to  which 
the  Apocalypse  is  dedicated,  were  not  so  numer- 
ous nor  so  perfectly  organized,  as  to  have  had  each 
of  them  its  own  Bishop  ('AyTcXov  t^c  'E«KXi|<nac), 
especially,  as  about  the  time  that  Claudius  died, 
(A.  54.,)  Paul  had  only  just  baptized  the  first 
Christians,  (12  in  number.  Acts  xix.  1 — 7.)  at 
Ephesus,  and  from  this  period,  during  his  more 
than  two  years'  residence  in  this  city  (10)  the 
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Ephesian  community  first  began  to  be  formed, 
but  its  perfect  organization  was  not  until  after- 
wards effected  by  Timothy  (who  had  received 
that  commission  from  Paul)  after  Paul  was  forced 
to  leave  Ephesus  (ver.  23.  xx.  1.) 

Consequently  it  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  and  since  it  must  have 
been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
its  composition  must  either  fall  during  Nero's 
reign,  or  during  that  short  interval,  when  after 
Nero's  death,  Galba,  Otho,  and  ViteUius,  one 
after  another,  directed  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment and  sat  on  the  throne.  In  proportion,  as 
the  first  hypothesis  has  fewer  external  argu- 
ments in  its  favor,  it  has  the  stronger  internal, 
nor  are  these  in  any  wise  to  be  contemned. 
The  subscription  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  certainly  founded  on  an  old  tradi- 
tion ;  for  at  a  much  earlier  period  the  idea  was 
previalent,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  be- 
fore the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  during 
the  life-time  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  But  it  is  im- 
possible, that  they,  who  entertained  this  opi- 
nion, should  have  retraced  it  to  the  reign  of 
Claudius  ;  for,  they  must  have  believed,  that  it 
was  composed  in  the  following  reign  of  Nero. 
The  most  ancient  trace  of  this  hypothesis  is 
found  in  the  well  known  fragment  in  Muratori, 
which  is  derived  from  the  second  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  Century.  In  the  sixth  Century 
we  find   another  testimony  in  a  commentary 
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written  by  Arethas  on  the  Apocalypse,  with 
merely  this  difierence,  that  it  fixes  its  compoeo* 
tion  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state» 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Most  pro-* 
bably  this  more  modem  testimony  is  connected 
with  the  former  ancient  Tradition  :  for  we  have 
considerable  reason  to  suppose,  that  Arethas 
here,  as  in  other  things^  followed  the  more  an- 
cient expositors  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  reign 
of  Nero  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  maintain 
the  credibility,  that  John  was  banished  to  Pat- 
mos,  because  he  exceedingly  oppressed  the 
Christians.  As  Pliny's  letters  to  Trajan  and 
other  Authorities  assure  us,  the  Governors  of 
Provinces  frequently  acted  against  individual 
Christians,  without  command  from  the  Court ; 
consequently,  though  Nero  may  have  issued  no 
general  law  against  the  Christians,  the  Pro- 
consul of  Asia,  hearing  how  the  Emperor  was 
proceeding  against  them  at  Rome,  or  acting 
under  Jewish  influence,  may  have  banished  the 
Evangelist  John  to  Patmos.  There  are,  more- 
over,  some  obscure  traces  in  History,  not  only 
of  John  being  in  Ephesus  during  the  persecution 
of  Nero,  but  of  his  having  made  at  this  period  a 
sea-voyage,  during  which  he  experienced  a  dis- 
aster'. Besides,  John's  return  from  Patmos 
seems  in  another  older  writing '  to  be  placed  in 

'  Martyrinm  Timothei  in  Pbotii  Biblk>tli«  Ed.  Aug.  Vindd. 
1601.  p.  762. 

*  Chronicon  Alexandrinum  ciir4  et  studio  Car.  du  Fresne.  Venet. 
1729.  Fol.  p.  >97. 
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the  firtt  year  of  Veepasiaii's  reign,  whoice  il 
naturally  follows,  that  he  was  banished  there 
during  Nero's  reign.  But  that  which  gives  the 
preponderance  of  authority  to  the  opnion,  that 
John  was  banished  to  this  island  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  is,  that  the  Apocalypse  itself  most  deci« 
dedly  fixes  its  composition  in  the  reign  of  this 

£)mperor*     The    iXXo    diipcov    ava/Sacvoy   ic    r^c    JH^ 

(xiii.lL)  is  manifestly  a  Governor  of  the  Roman 
£mpire,  who  is  symbolized  under  the  Snypc^v  ic 

riic  daXa^^nc  ava/3cuvov,  c)^ov  icf^Xa^  f irra  k§li  ictpara  Baoa, 
Kai  ciri  ru»v  KtparCiv  aurov  Buca  SiaStn/uara,  Kai  cxc  roc  M^o* 
Xac  ovrov  ivofiara  /3Xa<r^i|/ucac«  (vcr.  I*)      The  former 

dupiov  ava/3acvov  mk  r^c  T^c  i^  howcvcr  morc  closely 
designated  by  the  mystical  number  yji^  (666) 
which  is  opid^c  ivOfwww. 

The  only  correct  solution  is  that  of  the  name 
Aarcivoci  which  Noro  bore  as  a  cognomen.  The 
Author  of  the  Apocalypse,  however,  does  not 
degrade  himself  respecting  the  time  of  this 
%ipcov  ova/3acvov  U  rik  ynQ^  1*  e*  respecting  Nero  s 
reign :  for  in  another  vision  (xvii.  S.)  the  Ro* 
man  Empire  again  appeals  under  the  Symbol 
of  a  Beast,  and  is  in  general  so  designated; 

^piov  KOKHivov,  ytfiov  ovopiraiv  /SXa^f i^fuac,  c^ov  icc^aXac 

ffTira  Kai  Ktpara  Sua.  It  is  said  at  the  ninth  and 
tenth  verses,  that  the  seven  Heads  denote,  be- 
sides the  seven  Hills  (on  which  Rome  is  built) 
seven  Emperors  {fia<nXu^)  also  :  oc  invrt  iiruiav,five 
are  already  dead,  koi  o  uq  i<niv,  and  one  (the  sixth  J 

still  liveSj  o  oXXoc  www  nXSf,  icot  orav  i\Oy  oXiyov  airov 
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Sii  fUivai,  the  Other  (the  seventh)  is  not  yet  come  i 
and  when  he  is  come^  he  will  not  remain  long 
Here  John  manifestly  says,  that  he  was  writing 
in  the  time  of  the  sixth  Roman  Emperor;  there 
appears  therefore  no  further  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  age  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  it  is  not 
agreed,  from  whom  we  should  begin.  The  Gene- 
rality believe,  that  we  should  begin  from  Au- 
gustus Caesar,  because  he  was  the  proper  Con- 
structor  of  the  Roman  Empire.  According  to 
this  calculation,  if  with  Eichhom  and  others  we 
immediately  pass  over  from  Nero  to  Vespasian, 
the  Author  of  the  Apocalypse  would  have  placed 
himself  in  the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  Em- 
peror ;  but  it  is  merely  arbitrary  conduct,  and 
not  to  be  justified,  to  pass  over  Galba  and  his 
two  Successors  on  the  Throne.  If  we  follow  this 
mode  of  calculation,  Galba  must  therefore  be 
justly  reckoned,  as  the  sixth  Emperor,  and  the 
composition  of  the  Apocalypse  must  be  referred 
to  his  short  reign.  (A.D.  68.)  Yet  I  conceive, 
that  I  have  preponderating  reasons  for  com- 
mencing the  computation  of  the  seven  Emperors 
with  Julius  Csesar.  That  we  should  place  him 
in  the  series  of  Roman  Regents,  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  a  doubt.  He  was  the  Individual,  who 
dismembered  the  Republican  Constitution,  and 
established  the  Monarchical  Government :  for 
Augustus  only  seated  himself  in  the  nest,  which 
Julius  Caesar  had  prepared.  A  necessity  also 
appears  to  me  to  be  contained  in  the  17th  and 
ISth    chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  are 
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most  dosely  connected  with  each  other,  for  be* 
ginnmg  the  calculation  with  Julius  Csesar.     The 

Qtipiov  KOKKivov  (XTU*  3«),  and  the  Qiiptov  ix  r^C  dinXaa* 

(me  ava^ivov  (xiii.  l.)f  are  indisputably  one  and 
the  same  Symbol :  both  denote  the  Roman  Em^ 
pire,  as  the  source  and  seat  of  Paganism.  Both 
have  seven  Heads,  which  denote  the  seven  first 
Emperors.    Now,  John  says  (xiiL  3.),  mi  fcSov  /ufoir 

tUv  Kt<^\u)u  avrov,  ipQ  ia^yfitvtiv  hq  SavaroM,  Koi  i  vXirfi 
Tov  davarou  avrou  cdfipaxnidii,  koi  cdau/LUurdi|  iv  oXp  ry  yf , 

ovi(r<ki  TOV  Sripiov.  Thesc  words  admit  no  natural 
and  appropriate  exposition,  but  by  referring 
them  to  the  death  of  Julius  CsBsar:  here  ^tov 
stands  for  wpwnv,  (as  in  ix.  12.  John  xx.  19.) 
"  I  saw  the  first  of  the  Heads  slain,  but  the 
mortal  wound  of  the  Beast  was  again  healedJ* 
Julius  Ca^ar  had  founded  the  Monarchy  (or 
£mpire) : — ^by  his  death  it  appeared  to  be  £^in 
annihilated ;  this  however  was  not  the  case,  for 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  Worlds  it  revived 
in  Augustus.  If  then  we  commence  our  compu^ 
tation  from  Julius  Cs^ar,  Nero  is  the  sixth  Em- 
|>eror,  under  whose  reign,  consequently,  the 
Apocalypse  must  have  been  written. 

Probably,  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  from 
Ephesus  (where  he  could  not  have  established 
himself  before  the  year  60  or  61)  in  the  year  64, 
when  Nero  was  raging  against  the  Christian  In- 
habitants of  Rome,  by  the  Proconsul  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, either  in  consequence  of  a  General  Imperial 
Mandate,  which  had  been  issued,  or  by  his  own 

VOL.  I.  n  % 
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arbitrary  power,  whilst  the  Christian  Churches 
in  Asia  Minor  were  at  the  same  time  in  various 
ways  oppressed  by  him.  During  his  exile,  the 
Jewish  war  broke  out  (in  the  year  66)  the  account 
of  which  arrived  to  him  in  this  island.  Medi- 
tating on  the  probable  consequences  of  this 
war,  he  must  necessarily  have  foreseen  its  influ- 
ence on  the  Christian  cause,  and  been  excited  to 
joyful  expectations*  Hence  he  resolved  to  write 
the  Apocalypse.  His  inactive  life  afforded  to 
him  the  leisure  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  for  it 
is  an  ancient  falsehood,  that  John  was  obliged 
to  work  in  the  mines  at  Patmos. 

Having  made  such  copious  extracts  from  Ber- 
tholdt "  on  this  subject,  which  were  indeed  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
controversies  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the 
Book,  we  must  pass  by  his  examination  of  Vo- 
geYs  theory  respecting  its  three  distinct  parts, 
and  the  different  times  in  which  he  conjectures 
them  to  have  been  written,  and  conclude  this 

*  Bertboldt's  remarks  on  the  Books  of  both  Testaments  are  indivi* 
dually  conducted  with  the  same  acumen  and  research,  as  in  this  exa- 
mination of  the  Apocalypse  :  the  whole  of  his  work  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  matter  omitted  in  this  Preface  on  the  New  will  be 
translated  in  the  Museum  Theolooicum,  which  will  make  its 
appearance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  projected  series  of  Theolo- 
gical IVeatises  will  comprize  the  greater  part  of  the  Biblical  researches 
of  the  Continental  Scholars,  including  their  Latin  Essays,  and  trans- 
lations of  unpublished  Oriental  Documents  relative  to  Ecclesiastical 
History.  For  other  particulars,  however,  omitted  in  this  Preface,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Rev.  Hartwell  Home's  valuable  Introduction 
to  the  Scriptures,  which  will  supply  many  of  the  illustrations  required 
by  the  present  work. 
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epitome  with  his  observations  on  the  ori^al 
language  of  the  Apooalypse.  Some,  from  the 
inelegance  and  incorrectness  of  its  Greek,  have 
supposed  it  to  have  been  ori^nally  composed  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  incorrectness  to  be  attributable 
to  its  unknown  Translator.  Michaelis  quotes 
some  passages,  which  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  this  notion.   In  C.  ix.  16.,  the  two  readings  Suo 

fivpiaStg  /uvpcaSoiv   and  fivpia&c  livpia^v    OCCUr,  thcSC 

however  seem  not  to  have  been  different  readings, 
but  merely  different  Translations  of  a  Hebrew 
text.  If  irnai  stood  in  the  Hebrew,  the  one 
Translator  may  have  rendered  it  /uvpia&c  ^pcaSwv, 
and  the  other  accepting  it  in  the  dual,  Suo  fivpiaSi^ 
^vpm&tfv.  In  C.  X.  1 1.  several  MSS.  read  for  icat  Xtyn 
fioi,—Ka\iyov<n  fim :  ^  notX)  may  denote  both,  being  in 
modem  Hebrew  frequently  and  strangely  used  as 
an  Impersonal ;  thus,  the  one  Translator  may  have 
understood  it  in  the  one  way  and  the  other  in  the 
other.  But  this  confluence  of  translations  into  our 
present  text  would,  if  admitted,  involve  us  in 
fresh  and  vast  difficulties.  The  Hebrew  being 
at  that  period  only  the  language  of  the  Priests 
and  the  Learned,  John,  from  his  style  of  educar 
tion,  most  probably  was  unable  to  write  a  Book 
in  it,  since  those  of  his  order  in  society  only  un- 
derstood the  Aramaean  :  hence,  if  our  present 
Greek  text  of  the  Apocalypse  be  not  the  origi- 
nal, we  might  with  greater  propriety  assume  with 
Bolten,  that  John  wrote  it  in  Aramaic.  Bolten 
himself  admits,  that  he  discovers  in  it  no  pecu- 
liar: errors  of  translation,  yet  he  conceives  its 
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naipefous  and  harsh  Ajramaisms  to  be  suffiei»t 
authorities  for  his  opinion.  He  even  dedu«»  a 
proof  of  this,  from  ch.  xiiL  18. ;  because  he  dis- 
covers Titus's  full  name,  Titus  Flavius  Vbs- 
PASiANus  written  in  Syriac  characters  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  mystical  number  666.  No 
one^  however,  will  grant  this  to  be  correspondent 
to  the  context  and  tenor  of  the  Apocalypse; 
and  its  numerous  Aramaisms  will  only  serve  to 
shew,  that  John»  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Apo* 
ealypse,  was  still  so  strongly  imbued  with  his 
toitive  tongue,  as  to  have  vary  ftequently  and 
fcnrcibly  bent  his  Greek  idiom  to  it. 

Of  all  the  theories,  which  Bertholdt  s  work 
contains,  that  of  the  almost  unlimited  reference 
of  the  several  Books  to  an  Aramaean  <»riginal  is 
perhaps  the  most  preposterous.  There  are 
forcible  reasons  for  admitting  the  truth  of  this 
conjecture  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
other  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  appears  to 
have  been  most  gratuitously  assumed.  No  such 
argument  may  be  deduced  from  the  Helnraisms 
or  Aramaisms,  which  occur  in  them,  because  the 
native  idiom  and  previous  education  of  the 
writers  would  naturally  occasion  them  in  any 
foreign  language,  in  which  they  might  write 
their  works.  For  many  of  the  phrases  and  pe« 
culiar  expressions,  which  have  been  noticed  in 
these  writings,  were  common  to  the  Language 
of  the    age,    as    Lightfoot,    Schcettgen,    and 
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dhers  have  proved  by  innumerable  examples ; 
many  were  dso  comnMin  to  the  neighbouring 
Countries,  and  are  found  to  be  still  existing  in 
those  re^ons  of  the  East,  and  several,  (if  not 
the  majority)  may  be  discoverable  in  the  Tar* 
gumin,  the  Talmudin,  and  the  Rabbinical  pages. 
Consequently,  this  fact  will  fully  account  for 
their  influence  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, without  the  supposition  of  an  Aramaean 
original.  In  every  instance,  indeed,  which  has 
been  cited  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  the 
Aramcean  t^rms  have  been  conjectured: — the 
whole  argument  has  been  therefore  constructed 
on  this  conjecture,  and  the  inference  has  been 
drawn  from  it  without  any  vestige  of  an  authen* 
tic  foundation.  These  conjectural  readings 
may  be  useful,  as  probable  Exegeses  of  the 
text,  but  they  am  never  prove  its  vitiation,  nor 
demonstrate,  that  it  is  but  a  mere  Translation. 
In  several  of  these  conjectural  criticisms  Bolten 
has  also  distorted  words  from  their  natural  and  ob- 
vious signification,  and  proposed  others,  which 
could  not  have  been  so  used  by  the  Apostles,  even 
if  they  existed  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  oUt  of 
the  vast  number,  which  he  has  offered,  there 
are  but  very  few  which  are  worthy  of  regard, 
efoen  m  conjectures,  from  the  unsupported  man- 
ner, in  which  they  have  been  proposed,  and  the 
unbridled  fancy,  from  which  they  have  emanated. 

We  may  moreover  argue  the  question  re- 
lative to  Aramaean  originals  from  our  ovra  ex- 
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perienee,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  ex- 
amined Hug's  assertion  of  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  the  Greek  in  Palestine.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  person  conversant  in  a  foreign  Language 
in  a  siimlar  ratio  to  the  Apostle's  knowledge  of 
Greek : — would  not  a  native  detect  both  in  this 
idiom  and  occasionally  even  in  his  Grammar  dis- 
tinctive traces  of  the  vernacular  Language  of  the 
Speaker  ?  would  not  these  also  be  equally  dis- 
cernible in  his  composition  ?  Let  us  suppose  an 
Englishman  or  a  German  speaking  and  writing 
French,  which  may  be  analogous  to  St.  Paul  as 
a  Jewish  native  of  Tarsus  speaking  Greek, — 
would  he  ever  arrive  at  such  a  perfection  in  the 
niceties  of  French  idiom,  that  a  Frenchman 
should  be  unable  to  notice  any  impurities  of 
style,  any  deficiencies  in  elegance  or  the  finer 
turns  of  expression  ?  would  he  in  fact  ever  be 
able  to  speak  and  write  the  Language,  as  well  as 
a  highly  educated  Native  ?  But,  is  not  the  case 
precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  the  classic 
Greek  and  the  barbarous  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  ?  and  is  not  the  difference  suflSciently 
explained,  without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis 
of  vernacular  Originals  ?  Is  it  not  the  mere  and 
natural  ^ect  of  writing  in  a  foreign  Tongue  ? 
Do  we,  for  instance,  suppose  Philo  Judaeus  and 
Josephus  to  have  written  some  Semitic  original, 
from  which  their  present  works  are  mere  trans- 
lations ?  Yet,  who  will  affirm,  that  their  style 
is  as  pure,  as  that  of  the  classical  productions 
of  ancient  Greece  ?     Do  we  not  also  perceive 
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from  the  Jews  resident  in  every  nation  of 
Europe,  that  they  cannot  so  far  disengage 
themselves  from  the  trammels  of  their  sacred 
Tongue,  as  to  be  able  to  speak  the  Language  of 
the  Countries,  where  they  are  bom,  like  the  rest 
of  the  natives  ?  and  can  we  expect  the  Apostles 
to  have  formed  exceptions  to  this  universal  ob- 
servation ? 

EquaUy  fanciful  is  his  idea,  that  the  name  of 
the  supposed  Translator  of  the  Epistles  maybe 
inferred  from  those  mentioned  by  Paul  in  the 
introductory  verses ;  for  they  may  merely  have 
been  named  as  the  persons,  who  were  then  in 
his  society,  or  as  coinciding  with  him  in  the 
contents  of  the  respective  Epistles,  to  which 
their  names  were  prefixed.  There  are  also 
many  other  manifestly  unsupported  assumptions 
in  his  Book,  which  neither  the  space  nor  the 
nature  of  a  Preface  would  aUow  us  to  discuss, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  vast  body  of 
luminous  Criticism,  of  historical  research,  and 
all-various  learning,  which  has  been  unavoidably 
omitted  for  the  same  reason. 

I  may  now  be  allowed  to  state  my  induce- 
ment to  epitomize  another  work  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  Preface,  instead  of  drawing  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  merits  and  failures  of 
Hug.  It  had  been  my  original  intention  to  have 
illustrated  and  examined  each  separate  section, 
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to  have  submitted  every  assertion  io  the  test  ^ 
and  to  have  supplied  many  deficiencies,  in  pur- 
suance of  which  design  I  delayed  the  Transla- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  coUecting  materials  ttom 
other  Authors  who  had  not  been  translated,  in 
the  hopes,  that  the  matter  of  all  the  best  Writers 
on  the  New  Testament  might  be  embodied  in  this 
work.  But,  whilst  I  was  devoting  myself  to 
this  task,  I  was  informed,  that  another  Gentle- 
man was  likewise  employed  in  the  same  re- 
search, and  had  greatly  preceded  me  in  it :  con- 
sequently, I  immediately  abandoned  my  plan, 
and  applied  myself  with  all  possible  rapidity  to 
the  mere  Translation^  that  I  might  redeem  the 
time,  which  I  had  thus  so  unfortunately  lost. 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  Book  had  however 
proceeded  through  the  press,  I  was  certified, 
that  this  Gentleman  had  also  relinquished  his 
intention;  nothing,  therefore,  remained  to  me, 
but  to  supply  the  want  of  Illustrations  by 
the  Epitome  of  another  Work  in  the  Pre- 
&ce,  and  to  add  a  few  critical  notes  to  that 
part,  which  was  not  printed  at  the  time  of 
my  receiving  this  positive  information,  which 
will  account  for  the  latter  part  containing  so 
many  more  Annotations  than  the  former. 


*  Several  of  his  assertions  clearly  require  a  close  inspection^  and 
should  be  retraced  to  the  authorities,  on  which  he  affirms  himself  to 
have  founded  them :  e,  g,  his  assertion  respecting  the  Alogi  in  p. 
643.  vol.  ii.  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  authority,  which  I  have 
produced  in  the  note  on  the  preceding  page. 
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WRITINGS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT- 


CHAPTER  I. 

PART  I. 
ON  TH£  AGE  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THESE  WRITINGS. 

SECTION  I. 

The  greater  nations^  with  which  we  are  acquainted^ 
had^  or  still  have^  positive  systems  of  religion^ 
which  prohahly  were  merely  furnished  with  par- 
ticular precepts  relative  to  a  peaceful  intercourse 
with  the  Gods^  by  means  of  offerings^  gifts^  and 
other  enactments  of  worship,  or  subsequently  in 
well  established  states,  with  precepts  relative  to 
those  virtues,  which  adorn  communities  and  indi- 
viduals. This  will  also  appear  to  be  the  case,  even 
fn  subsequent  epochs,  provided  we  be  not  desirous 
of  drawing  men,  by  means  of  uncertain  information^ 
towards  a  goal  which  they  did  not  entirely  attain ; 
for  it  is  an  idle  idea  to  expect  in  the  dark  ages  of 
nations,  bright  philosophers  and  Socratic  societies  \ 
The  labour  of  life,  which  is  for  the  most  part 

*  Plato  de  Repub.  L.  vi.  p.  89.  indulged  this  opinion :  iftiKoffo^y 
....  no  irXfi^of  h^vvarov  elvat, 
VOL.  I.  B 
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allotted  to  our  species^  will  never  cease  to  demand 
that  time^  which  such  views  and  convictions  re- 
quire; what  then  guided  us  in  the  interim^  until 
every  one  was  furnished  with  his  wisdom  ?  or  what 
was  left  to  him>  who  probably  did  not  overtake  his 
wiser  brother  ?  what  to  younger  generations  of  man- 
kind>  which  as  yet  had  not  attained  maturity  of 
moral  conduct  ?  It  is  replied^  the  authority  of 
fathers  and  fellow-citizens.  What !  this  authority ! 
— if  BO,  it  must  constantly  happen^  that  an  authority 
more  certain,  more  general,  more  in  unison  with 
itself,  and  more  sacred  gives  birth  to  it,  which  di- 
rects its  principal  aim  to  the  morals  and  precepts  of 
fathers  and  feUow-citizens ! 

The  duties  of  the  citizen's  life  are  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  than  those  of  men  of  unso- 
phistical  morals ;  yet  we  for  ever  abandon  the  hope 
of  seeing  people,  who,  without  positive  laws,  by 
their  own  intuition  derive  civic  obligations  from 
their  principles  and  fulfil  them.  If  then  the  system 
of  national  legislation  be  positive,  their  moral  system 
must  be  the  same :  both  therefore  are  equally  calcu- 
lated to  direct  men  and  their  occupations. 

But  the  ancients  made  no  such  accurate  distinc- 
tions :  the  time  was  not  arrived  for  distinguishing 
law  from  virtue.  It  greatly  contributed  to  the  first 
step  towards  it,  that  men  had  discovered  the  former, 
and  were  unanimous  concerning  it,  but  the  latter 
still  remained  without  definitions  the  portion  of  rare 
and  great  souls.  They  were  contented  in  this  par- 
ticular to  hallow  the  laws  from  reverence  to  the 
Gods,  and  religion  continued  to  flow  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  ordinances  of  society  in  a  civic  condition. , 

He  who  at  first  isolated  man,  separating  him  from 
his  place,  nation,  and  country,  as  well  as  from  the 
influence  of  foreign  requisitions,  was  in  the  way  of 
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discovering  a  law  of  the  hearty  which  is  sacred  to 
all  beings  of  our  species>  wherever  they  may  be. 
Such  a  religion  must  necessarily  be  true^  since  it 
contains  one  general  rule  tree  from  all  contingent 
conditions^  calculated  to  ennoble  the  mind  of  intel- 
ligent creatures. 

Fortunate  are  the  people  who  possess  such !  they 
have  an  everlasting  possession^  for  the  foundations 
of  such  a  religion  invariably  remain  the  same.  Yet, 
that,  which  is  divine  and  true,  when  it  descends  to 
men,  has  not  always  a  like  good  reception.  It 
must  pursue  its  way  through  the  dispositions  of 
men ;  hence  is  it  the  lot  of  each  religion,  that 
being  adopted,  it  is  illustrated  and  practised  in 
reference  to  the  other  notions,  which  distinguish  its 
professors.  Since  the  civilization  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  nations  are  variable  according  to  dif- 
ference of  times,  since  periods  of  intelligence  are  in- 
terchanged with  those  of  darkness  in  their  history, 
we  may  presume  that  it  did  not  always  find  an 
equally  prepared  spirit,  and  that,  like  every  other 
sort  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  it  was  obliged  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  general  comprehension. 
Particular  men  doubtless  might  now  and  then 
in  these  epochs  form  an  exception ;  but  this  is  not 
the  character  of  the  whole  race. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  true  religion, 
it  has  the  property  of  quietly  disengaging  itself  from 
its  appendages,  and  misinterpretations,  like  all  other 
sciences  and  arts,  and  of  exalting  itself  to  that  purity 
which  is  peculiar  to  it,  on  which  account  it  can 
never  be  useless,  nor  can  we  ever  be  in  a  situation 
to  render  its  rejection  expedient.  If  in  its  progress 
bearing  pace  with  human  intellect,  no  obstacles  or 
great  interruptions  are  opposed  to  it,  it  continues 
to  direct  us    through   all   circumstances  without 
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violent  changes^  and  is  beneficent  without  such  terri- 
ble phenomena  as  tempest  and  earthquake,  but  with 
such  as  the  alternation  of  the  seasons,  which  Are 
either  milder  or  severer,  according  to  the  changes  of 
the  world,  on  which  they  depend. 

The  first  universal  religion  was  developed  by 
Judaism :  it  was  furnished  with  Monotheism,  as  its 
fundamental  doctrine,  and  with  many  other  opinions 
proceeding  from  it.  He  who  first  comprehended  so 
enlarged  a  view,  who  embraced  in  his  mind  the  idea 
of  an  universal  religion,  and  realized  it,  was  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  If  indeed  a  mere  mortal,  if  the  son  of 
Sophroniscus  had  received  a  true  glance  of  it,  yet 
he  perished  in  promulgating  it  among  a  people,  who 
for  their  civilization  and  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  true  by  far  excelled  every  other.  Jesus, 
however,  adopted  those  fundamental  principles, 
which  existed  in  the  mind  of  his  nation,  he  removed 
all  that  had  a  local,  civil,  and  national  relation,  he 
extracted  from  them  that  which  was  purely  moral, 
he  ennobled  religion,  advanced  it  to  its  true  dignity, 
and  gave  to  it  its  completion,  by  the  restitution  of 
all  that  had  been  wanting  to  it. 

He  indeed  bestowed  again  upon  it  the  rank  of 
positive  ordinances  from  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
whom  he  had  been  sent :  but  he  emancipated  it  from 
the  influence  of  constraint  and  political  occurrences, 
and  proposed  it  to  universal  belief  and  understand- 
ing, so  that  all  men,  each  according  to  his  fa- 
culty, might  have  a  part  in  it,  exert  and  unfold  all 
their  talents  in  promoting  it,  and  embellish  it  by  a 
continual  progress. 

Wherefore,  to  assist  the  weak,  every  duty  is  di- 
vided into  commandments,  that  no  one  might  be 
impeded  from  seeking  its  basis  in  the  whole  crea- 
tion, and  from  uniting  it  with  the  several  parts 
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of  the  system  He  imparted  also  the  highest  pos-» 
sihle  principle^  calculated  to  excite  every  energy  and 
power  into  spiritual  action ;  he  thrusts  us  out  as  it 
were  into  boundless  space>  and  resigns  the  universe 
to  our  faculties  that  we  may  derive  from  it  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  Hitherto  men  had  only  discovered 
the  highest  principle  of  social  life,  viz.  to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us ; 
but  Jesus  frequently  and  explicitly  pointed  up  to 
the  highest  principle  of  moral  knowledge,  up  to  the 
sustaining  and  continually  efficient  cause  of  the 
world,  up  to  the  beauty  and  enlivening  idea  of  an 
Universal  Being ; — thus  he  introduced  his  en- 
lightened disciples  to  the  whole  of  nature,  enabling 
them  to  examine  the  plan  of  the  Deity  and  derive 
lessons  of  instruction  from  the  survey  of  those 
things  which  he  has  commanded,  and  to  elucidate 
from  his  government  of  the  world,  all  that  he  has 
made  known  as  the  positive  will  of  the  Universal 
Father. 

The  sanction,  however,  of  such  of  his  commands  as 
were  not  within  the  limits  of  human  arrangement, 
he  aimed  to  establish  by  means  of  instructions  of  a 
more  enlarged  compass,  and  the  prospects  of  a  life  to 
come,  which  indeed,  before  his  time,  was  a  dogma  of 
wise  and  illustrious  men,  but  not  as  yet,  a  point  of 
general  belief.  Consequently,  when  he  revealed  to 
those  who  professed  his  religion,  a  view  of  another 
system  of  existence  in  which  the  consequences  of 
human  actions  continue,  he  deduced  the  reward  of 
virtue  and  the  punishment  of  sin  from  the  con- 
nection of  human  affairs,  which  indeed  often  crown 
the  undertakings  of  the  wicked  man, — he  gave  to 
faith  an  exalted  pre-eminence  above  the  attractions 
of  vbion,  and  invigorated  it  by  anticipations  and 
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hopes  of  a  more  excellent  condition^  for  the  offerii^ 
of  a  virtuous  and  well-enduring  present  time. 

Thus,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  raised  the  Mosaic  con* 
stitution  to  the  rank  of  a  religion,  which  has  become 
among  many  events  and  reverses  our  guide  and  con- 
ductor, which  alone  has  a  distinguished  fame  above 
all  other  religions,  being  the  instructress,  or  certainly 
the  directress  of  the  most  polished  and  cultivated 
nations  of  the  globe.  He,  therefore,  who  is  inclined 
to  detract  from  it  has  not  extended  his  survey  to  the 
whole,  or  takes  into  the  account  human  follies  which 
it  could  not  pass  over  in  silence.  But  he,  who  is 
of  opinion  that  he  can  now  go  by  himself,  and  stands 
no  longer  in  need  of  this  support,  is  not  one  with 
whom  we  have  either  space  or  leisure  to  contend : — 
yet  such  an  one  rejects  it  not  with  supercilious  self- 
ignorance,  but  deposits  it  with  thankful  reverence 
before  its  altars.  Who  having  deposited  his  staff  in 
the  temple  at  Epidaurus,  and  proceeded  thence 
without  it,  can  deride  the  beneficent  Deity !  Or  is 
not  the  hand  of  the  mother  which  taught  us  to  walk, 
worthy  of  all  honour ! 

We  must  not  in  this  place  adduce  that  which  Jesus 
on  another  occasion  disclosed  to  his  disciples,  re- 
specting certain  mysterious  doctrines,  for  the  sake 
of  publicly  exhibiting  the  value  of  his  religion  in 
this  particular,  since  the  different  schools  which  call 
themselves  by  his  name,  are  not  unanimous  con- 
cerning them.  Otherwise  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
commence  our  researches  with  a  controversy,  which 
can  only  be  begun  at  the  point  where  they  end. 

The  preliminary  remarks  from  which  we  have 
started,  may  be  useftil  to  us  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  utility  of  his  instructions  for  the  general  ne- 
cessities of  mankind,  and  of  the  importance  which 
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may  be  attached  to  the  investigations,  which  we 
devote  to  the  books  in  which  they  are  contained. 


SECTION  11. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  made  his  appearance  under 
Tiberius  as  an  instructor  in  Judea,  where  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate  the  Roman 
Procurator :  yet  this  circumstance  did  not  impede 
his  disciples  from  extending  themselves  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  still  further  in  the  Roman  dominions, 
and  even  in  the  metropolis  itself. 

The  synopsis  of  his  life  and  doctrines  most  worthy 
of  oUr  attention  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
Christians,  who,  as  their  name  imports,  were  among 
his  first  disciples ;  i .  e.  in  five  historical  books,  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  employed  themselves  after 
his  death  in  propagating  his  doctrines  and  school, — 
next  in  certain  didactic  writers,  i .  e.  fourteen  Epistles 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  in  seven  Epistles  of  the  other 
Apostles.  The  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  following  communities  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  : — one  to  that  at  Rome,  two  to  that 
at  Corinth,  one  to  that  at  Galatia,  one  to  that  at 
Ephesus,  one  to  that  at  Philippi,  one  to  that  at 
Colosse,  two  to  that  at  Thessalonica,  two  to  his  as- 
sistant Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  one  to  Philemon,  one 
to  the  Hebrews.  As  to  the  seven  Epistles  of  the 
other  Apostles,  James  is  the  author  of  one,  Peter  of 
two,  John  of  three,  Jude  of  one.  The  apocalypse 
which  closes  this  collection  forms  a  class  of  itself, 
being  accounted  prophetical. 
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SECTION  III. 


Are  the  origin  and  date  just  stated  rightly 
adjudged  to  these  writings  ?  or,  have  they  ac- 
QUIRED this  character   merely  by  SURREPTITIOUS 

MEANS  ?  This  is^  naturally^  the  first  question  on  which 
all  subsequent  inquiries  must  depend ;  if  it  be  not 
satisfactorily  answered^  all  our  preceding  remarks 
concerning  the  doctrines  and  designs  of  Jesus^  will 
be  not  only  badly  founded^  but  it  will  indeed  be 
very  diffictdt  to  discover  any  thing  certain  as  to  his 
peculiar  doctrinal  opinions,  and  the  object  of  this 
Philosopher. 

We  may,  in  two  ways,  inform  ourselves  concerning 
the  authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  these  writings, 
Yiz.Jrom  their  internal  evidences,  or  from  the  accomUs 
of  writers,  who  have  made  mention  of  them  in  an- 
cient times,  and  therefore  have  attested  their  exis- 
tence, or  known  the  authors  to  whom  they  belong. 

We  first  speak  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  relation  to  the  internal  proofs  of 
their  authenticity. 

Should  any  one,  without  knowing  any  thing  fur- 
ther of  them,  any  where,  unexpectedly  find  them 
(which  is  an  argument  that  a  ^  recent  writer  has 
rendered  very  probable),  and  being  thus  furnished 
with  them,  open  them  with  the  necessary  scrutiny, 
what  opinion  would  such  a  man  form  of  their  origin, 
age,  and  composers,  solely  from  their  internal  state  ? 

He  would  say  that  they  were  written  in  Greek, 
yet  in  none  of  the  proper  dialects  of  that  language, 
but  with  a  variation  of  expression  and  construction, 

*  Gottfried  Less,  concerning  religion,  iu  history,  and  proofs,  v.  L 

p.  2.  §.  28. 
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which  is  frequently  so  strikingly  approximated  to  the 
Hebrew,  in  the  use  of  words  and  in  grammatical 
connexion,  that  one  would  account  the  authors  to 
have  been  Jews,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
They  contain,  also,  so  little  of  science  and  the  his- 
toric art,  that  they  manifestly  are  the  essays  of  un- 
educated men,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  writings,  lay  no  pre- 
tensions to  information  and  literature.  The  narra- 
tion itself  is  so  constituted,  that  it  represents  them, 
notMrithstanding  its  brevity,  as  having  the  mien  and 
demeanour  of  persons  engaged  in  traffic ;  it  depicts 
their  situation  and  motion  from  place  to  place,  the 
parts  which  the  spectators  bore,  their  expressions, 
their  actions,  and  appearance.  Thus  must  any  one 
say  who,  without  the  aid  of  other  preceding  ac- 
counts, would  pass  a  judgment  on  these  books, 
merely  from  their  internal  arrangement. 

And  this  is  precisely  what  the  Christians  say  of 
them,  viz.  that  they  were  written  by  native  Jews,  all 
of  whom  were  of  plebeian  origin  and  rank,  without 
any  literary  education,  who  were  either,  as  eye-wit- 
nesses, or  by  means  of  eye-witnesses,  informed  of  the 
events  which  they  have  described. 

We  may  also  conclude,  that  the  biographies  of 
illustrious  men  every  where  express  more  or  less  a 
perfect  description  of  their  age  and  country,  of  their 
municipal  regulations,  their  manners  and  the  other 
circumstances,  under  which  they  appeared,  with  which 
their  life  was  surrounded, and  their  undertakings  con- 
nected. According  as  our  acquaintance  with  all  these 
peculiarities  and  circumstances,  and  with  the  entire 
picture  of  the  time  be  more  or  less  accurate,  are  we 
enabled  to  remark  whether  the  writer  had  seen  those 
days  which  form  the  subject  of  his  history,  or  how 
far  he  was  removed  from  them:  this  appears  the 
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more  strikiiig  in  proportion  as  the  d^ail  in  such  a 
biography  is  greater^  or  the  occupations  in  which  the 
individual  was  concerned  more  numerous  and  elabo- 
rate,  which  is  the  province  of  history. 

To  this  object  the  labours  of  those  learned  men, 
in  particular,  conduct  us,  who  have  paid  attention  to 
the  political  regulations  of  the  country,  in  which 
Jesus  made  his  appearance,  who  have  observed  the 
state  of  society  and  the  municipal  customs,  or  who 
have  also  collected  the  subordinate  events,  which 
have  a  more  proximate  or  more  remote  reference  to 
occurrences  connected  with  the  New  Testament,  and 
were  moreover  noticed  in  the  narrative ;  then,  they 
made  a  more  critical  inquiry  into  the  individuals 
commemorated  in  history,  who,  particularly  in  Pa- 
lestine, bore  a  part  in  the  events  of  the  age,  and  ex- 
plored the  leading  points  of  their  life  and  character 
preserved  by  the  ancients,  for  the  sake  of  examining 
the  historical  books  of  the  New  Covenant  by  these 
data,  and  submitting  the  opinions  of  their  authors  to 
the  test '. 

But  these  authors  in  general  display  such  an  un- 
common knowledge  of  circumstances,  and  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  period  in  which  the 
actions  of  Jesus  occur,  as  could  have  been  known  to 
none  but  contemporaries. 

The  more  we  would  enter  into  particulws  on  this 

*  The  credibility  of  the  Gospel-history,  or  the  facts  occasionally 
mentioned  in  ike  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  passages  of  ancient 
authors,  by  Nathaniel  Lardner,  Lond.  1727,  and  second  edition 
1785.  In  Latin,  with  aprefiiceby  Christoph.  Wolfius,  Bremen,  1730 : 
in  German,  with  Baumgarten's  preface,  Berlin  and  Leipaio,  1750. 
Also  in  a  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  three  parts,  by 
William  Paley,  in  two  volumes,  fourth  edition,  London,  1795.  In 
German,  a  View  and  Examination  of  the  Proofs  and  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  with  a  preface,  by  Professor  Noesselt,  Letpsic,  1797, 
2  vols.  ^.  2.  part  of  the  6th  chapter. 
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point,  and  observe  the  effect  of  opinkms^  cnstoms, 
and  manners  peculiar  to  this  time,  in  the  language 
and  undertakings  of  trafficking  individuals,  by  so 
much  the  more  intrinsically  evident  must  it  be,  that 
the  composers  of  these  books  passed  their  days  under 
these  circumstances  of  life. 

From  hence  depends  the  conduct  of  Jesus  as  a 
moral  instructor ;  from  hence  proceed  the  behaviour 
of  others  towards  him,  and  their  opposition  to  him, 
and  from  motives  such  as  these  is  the  description  of 
particular  situations  proved  to  be  true. 

When  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  Pharisees,  the 
reciprocal  conduct  of  both  parties,  the  positions 
which  he  in  this  case  proposes,  and  the  application 
of  them  must  be  managed  by  presuppositions  totally 
different  from  those  when  he  addresses  the  Sadducees, 
and  is  in  company  with  them.  When  he  has  an 
intercourse  with  the  Samaritans,  he  again  com- 
mences another  chain  of  ideas,  which  bring  other 
conditions  of  life  into  play,  and  which  indicate  a 
social  tone.  But,  when  he  stands  among  his  own 
followers,  or  addresses  himself  to  the  people,  different 
hopes,  desires,  and  prejudices,  a  perfectly  different 
sense  and  belief  with  which  he  has  then  to  do,  and  an- 
other circle  of  opinions  through  which  his  discourses 
run,  are  exhibited ;  but  in  their  ordinary  transactions 
they  again  seem  another  people,  on  the  one  hand, 
susceptible  of  truth  of  heart,  zealous,  and  fearing 
God ;  although,  on  the  other,  we  behold  them  vehe- 
ment, easily  excited,  impetuous  in  religion,  precipi- 
tately prone  to  violent  measures,  to  the  consequences 
of  which  they  are  blind. 

If  we,  however,  collect  all  that  may  be  adduced 
from  the  ancients  upon  the  subject,  and  then  apply 
it  to  certain  occurrences  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
continually  discover  ourselves  both  in  the  principal 
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matter  and  incidental  points  transferred  to  things 
connected  with  these  days  and  their  circumstances. 
The  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  existed,  and  be^ 
lieved,  as  these  books  have  described  them :  such  were 
the  prejudices  of  the  Samaritans,  such  was  the  mutual 
dislike  between  them  and  the  Jews ;  such  was  the 
spirit^ of  the  nation:  and  as  their  character  is  an- 
nounced in  the  history  of  the  age,  so  is  it  treated, 
and  so  it  survives  in  the  New  Testament,  easily 
affected,  quick  and  blind  in  their  emotions,  thought- 
less and  forgetful  of  the  law,  being  between  two  con- 
stitutions, and  readily  roused  to  tumultuous  displays 
of  their  own  power. 

Thus  were  they  circumstanced  with  respect  to 
foreign  notions  and  regulations,  which  crept  into 
their  system,  and  gave  to  their  national  condition  a 
bias,  which  it  first  had  under  Herod  the  Great,  but 
never  afterwards.  The  insidious  question  of  the 
census  contains  in  it  all  the  re-awakened  prejudices 
of  the  Jews,  and  exhibits  their  disposition  towards 
the  Romans  as  they  really  were  **.  The  precept  of 
reconciliation  in  Matt.  v.  25.  Luke  xii.  58.  was  en- 
joined in  every  item  with  a  view  to  the  Roman  law 
de  injuriis,  according  to  which  the  complainant,  with 
his  own  hand,  dragged  the  accused  before  the  judge, 
without  magisterial  summons,  in  Jus  rapit:  yet,  ac- 
cording to  which,  on  the  road,  an  agreement,  trans- 
action remains  open  to  him :  but,  should  not  this 
be  accomplished,  the  mulct  assuredly  awaits  him, 
which,  if  he  does  not  discharge,  he  continues  in 
prison  until  its  liquidation  % 

*  Jo8eph.de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  1%.  p.  727.  ed.  Basil,  or  Haver- 
camp's  ed.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  of*  Antig.  1.  xviii.  c.1.  n.  C  ;  also  1.  xvii.  c.  3 
and  4. 

'  Heineceii  Antiqq.  jur.  Rom.  Illust.  1.  iv.  Tit.  4.  n.  1.  seqq.  cf. 
I.  iT.  Tit.  6.  n.  14  and  16. 
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When  Jesus  is  in  conversation  or  company  with 
publicans,  the  Roman  system  of  fanning  and  its  op- 
pressions are  every  where  displayed.  When  he  drives 
with  scourges  the  money-brokers  from  the  Temple, 
we  perceive  the  consequences  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nion, and,  moreover,  the  influence  of  foreign  man- 
ners, which  allowed  the  argentarii  to  establish  their 
usurious  mensas  by  the  statutes  of  the  gods,  even  at 
the  feet  of  Janus  (Horat  Epist.  L  i.  Ep.  1.)  in  the 
most  holy  places,  in  porticibus  Basilicarum,  or  in 
'  the  Temples,  pone  eedem  Castoris  ;  we  also  observe 
the  Roman  toleration,  which  permitted  no  encroach- 
ments in  the  temples  and  religions  of  other  nations, 
since  a  private  Jew,  unmolested,  maintained  the  ho- 
liness of  HIS  temple,  from  which,  in  Rome,  no  laws 
could  have  screened  him. 

The  parable  in  Matt  xviii.  23.  represents  a  king, 
s.  e.  a  tetrarch,  who,  as  far  as  himself  and  his  own 
affairs  were  concerned,  was  not  under  the  Roman 
law :  he  consequently  proceeds  according  to  the 
ancient  Jewish  law ;  but  the  sequel  which  relates  to 
a  common  man  contains  an  appeal  to  the  Roman 
laws  against  the  olheratos,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  debtor  who  does  not  pay,  is  called  upon  by  his 
creditor,  addicehcUur,  who  instantly  arrests  him  in 
nervum  ducebat,  and  detains  him  in  his  house  as  a 
prisoner,  as  one  delivered  up  to  his  will.  The  harsh- 
ness  of  this  law  was  indeed  mitigated  per  legem 
Poeteliam,  yet  afterwards,  and  at  this  time,  it  had 
returned  to  its  former  severity,  as  it  here  appears  in 
the  moral  parable  ^ 

This   admixture   of  manners  and    constitutions 

'  Symbol  litt.  Bremens.  T.I.N.  Funccii  dissert,  de  hominib.  in 
foro  Rom.  nequam. 

Cf.  Drackenborch's  note  to  Livy,  1.  viii.  c.  58.  Gellii  Noch. 
Att.  1.  XX.  c  4.  p.  382.    Aldi  Manut.  Tacit.  Annales  iii.  c.  60. 
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forcibly  proceeded  through  numberless  circum- 
stances of  life.  Take  for  example  the  circulation 
of  coin :  at  one  time  it  is  Greek  coin^  at  another 
Roman^  at  another  ancient  Jewish.  But  how  care- 
fully was  even  this  managed  according  to  history, 
and  the  arrangement  of  things  ?  The  ancient  im- 
posts which  were  introduced  before  the  Roman 
dominion,  were  valued  according  to  the  Greek  coin- 
age :  e.  g.  the  taxes  of  the  temple,  the  ScSpax/iov,  Matt, 
xvii.  24.  Joseph.  B.  J.  L.  vii.  c.  6.  n.  6.  The  offer- 
ings were  paid  in  these ;  Mark  xii.  42.  Luke  xxi.  2. 
A  payment  which  proceeded  from  the  temple-trea- 
sury, was  made  according  to  the  ancient  national 
payment  by  weight.  Matt.  xxvi.  16.  But  in  common 
business,  trade,  wages,  sale,  &c.  the  assis  and  de- 
narius and  Roman  coin  were  usual;  Matt.  x.  29., 
Luke  xii  6.,  Matt.  xx.  2.,  Mark  xiv.  5.,  John  xii.  5. 
yi.  7.  The  more  modem  state-taxes  are  likewise 
paid  in  the  coin  of  the  nation  which  exercises  at  the 
time  the  greatest  authority :  Matt  xxii.  19,  Mark 
xii.  15.,  Luke  xx.  24. 

Writers,  who  in  each  little  circumstance,  which 
otherwise  would  pass  by  unnoticed,  so  accurately 
describe  the  period  of  time,  must  certainly  have  had 
a  personal  knowledge  of  it 


SECTION  IV. 

We  might  enter  on  this  inquiry,  likewise,  merely 
from  geographical  views.  The  geographical  and 
topographical  state  of  a  country  changes  from  time 
to  time,  through  industry,  diligence  in  the  arts,  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  natural  phenomena,  politics, 
and  arms ;  it  is  in  a  continual  state  of  fluctuation, 
which,  not  merely  in  greater  spaces  of  time  or 
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epochs^  but  even  in  shorter  periods,  prodnces  nmd, 
appearances  and  transformations.  Writers,  desirons 
of  employing  themselves  on  an  historical  occurrence, 
which  time  places  at  a  certam  distance  from  them, 
are  therefore  exposed  to  considerable  error ;  and  we 
may  easily  judge  from  their  writings  how  near  they 
lived  to  the  period  of  which  they  describe  the  eventa, 
or  how  long  from  it.  It  was  particularly  difficult  to 
the  ancients  to  avoid  blunders  in  this  point,  since 
very  few  native  geographical  aids  were  at  their  com- 
mand. The  history  of  literature  affords  several  ex- 
amples of  deceivers,  who  were  detected  in  this  man^ 
ner.  We  would  not,  however,  bring  them  further 
into  notice,  had  not  great  and  enlightened  writers 
used  them  as  authorities  and  sometimes  permitted 
themselves  to  be  ensnared  by  the  same  errors. 

Glareau,  formerly  an  ornament  of  the  school  of 
Freyburg,  disputed  the  authenticity  of  Quintus  Cur- 
tins  from  the  geographical  mistakes  of  which  this 
historian  was  guilty.  The  ancients  also  found  fault 
with  a  striking  ^  blunder  of  this  sort,  in  Virgil.  It 
even  sometimes  happened  to  Tittis  Livius  that  from 
forgetfulness,  he  adapted  a  more  modem  gec^raphy 
to  ancient  events;  thus,  he  speaks  of  Sinuessa, 
Prseneste,  Arpi,  where  he  should  have  m^itioned 
Synope,  Argos-Hippium,  and  Stephane. 

But  the  remark  which  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  concerning  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanous 
on  this  subject,  must  have  been  formerly  especially 
agreeable  to  the  Christians.  Philostratus,  the  phi- 
losopher, is  its  author,  who,  according  to  his  own 
account,  compiled  this  biography  from  the  comment 
taries  and  writings  of  Damis,  who  was  not  only  a 
contemporary,  but  the  friend  and  companion  of  Apol- 

^  AuL  Oellius,  Noct.  Att.  L  x.  c.  16* 
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lowiis  in  all  his  travels.  Among  other  things,  the  hero 
of  the  book  makes  his  appearance  in  Babylon,  on 
which  occasion,  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  this 
celebrated  city  is  given  to  us  ;  but  with  reference  to 
time,  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it,  since  Ba- 
bylon lay  solitary  and  nearly  deserted,  as  Seleucia 
had  for  a  long  time  absorbed  its  splendour  ^  He 
confounds  the  people  of  Sparta  with  the  Lacedsemo* 
nians,  as  formerly,  when  together  they  formed  one 
state.  He  represents  Sparta  as  a  free  state,  when 
it  was  under  the  Roman  Dominion,  and  those  only 
who  were  called  Eleuthero-Lacones,  remained  sepa* 
rated  from  Sparta,  free  men  ^  through  the  beneficence 
of  Augustus.  Can  such  accounts,  then,  be  those  of 
an  eye-witness  and  contemporary  ?  Is  it  not  here 
evident  that  these  Commentaries  of  Damis  are  forge* 
nes,  and  that  the  author  of  this  biography  by  no 
means  compiled  it  from  those  contemporary  sources, 
which  he  boasts  ? 

If  then  persons,  who  possessed  not  this  extended  lite- 
rature, prefix  the  names  of  older  writers  to  their  works, 
for  the  sake  of  imparting  to  them  a  value  from  their 
antiquity,  of  what  possible  benefit  can  they  be  ?  We 
need  only  notice  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  which 
is  circulated  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus  the  Jew. 
He  lived  under  Antoninus  and  Commodus;  yet 
mention  is  made  of  Constantinople,  of  Scotland,  and 
Saxony',  in  the  book. 

If  the  difficulties  were,  in  general,  so  great  for  a 
writer,  who  selected  ancient  events  for  his  purpose, 
and  would  state  them  on  the  authority  of  the  con- 
temporary geographical  condition  of  the  country^ 
they  were  by  far  greater  for  a  writer,  who  had  to 

'  Viu  ApoUon.  Tyan.  per  Philostratuin,  Lemn.  Sen.  1.  1.  c.  18. 
^  Loco  citato,  ].  iy.  c.  2. 
Hegesipp.  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iii.  c.  5.»  and  1.  v.  c.  15. 
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treat  of  occurrences  in  the  Jewish  state,  which  came 
to  pass  immediately,  before  his  exposition  of  them^ 
since  he  was  not  bom  until  they  had  taken  place. 
The  numerous  changes  which  preceded  this  period, 
the  awful  event  itself,  which  made  the  principal  city 
and  its  environs  so  difficult  of  recognition,  that,  as 
an  eye-witness  expresses  himself  '^,  it  might  be 
doubted  whether  men  had  ever  inhabited  them ;  the 
consequent  vicissitudes,  which  gave  a  new  appear- 
ance to  the  whole  land,  rendered  it  almost  impos- 
sible, that  a  person  living  in  a  subsequent  age  should 
be  able  to  develope  them.  If  we  bear  in  mind,  that 
under  Hadrian  fifty  places  of  magnitude,  and  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-five  villages  and  hamlets  were 
totally  destroyed  ^  we  may  judge  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  writer,  who  would  describe  the  land  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Tiberius. 

The  laborious  compilations  and  united  works  of 
the  learned  on  the  geography  and  topography  of 
Palestine  in  their  different  epochs  have  placed  us  in 
a  situation  to  judge  how  fsLV  the  historical  books  of 
the  New  Testament  afibrd  such  contemporary  views 
of  the  country,  and  unite  each  chorographical  cir- 
cumstance with  the  events,  which  were  peculiar  to 
the  period  to  which  the  facts  belong.    Although 
these  compilations  and  works  have  many  chasms, 
and  they  must  necessarily  have  them,  yet,  they  are 
in  such  a  condition,  that  we  can,  with  certainty,  de- 
tect and  notice  their  errors,  and  refer  such  writings 
to  their  proper  age,  as  would  unjustly  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  higher  antiquity. 
But,  all  these  learned  inquiries  and  collations  may 


"  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vii.  c.  1. 

■  Db  Xiphilin.  in  vit4  Hadriani.  p.  «66.  Hen.  Steph.  Svo.  ed. 
Wechel.  p.  974. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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be  considered  as  an  inductive  authority,  according 
to  which  a  full  insight  into  the  geographical  state  of 
the  time  in  which  the  events  occurred,  must  be  con- 
ceded to  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testaments 
We  now  bring  certain  instances  to  the  test,  among 
which  there  are  some,  to  the  elucidation  of  which 
we  may  now  and  then  make  some  brief  additions. 

Our  historians,  without  expressly  mentioning  to- 
pographical and  geographical  circumstances,  often 
speak  in  such  a  way,  that  they  involve  themselves  in 
the  events,  and  must  be  so  apprehended  by  the 
reader.  The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
place  and  its  situation,  the  more  self-evident  is  it, 
that  the  description  of  it  has  been  very  accurately 
treated  according  to  the  locality. 

Jesus  is  brought  before  Pilate  to  be  judged,  but 
the  Jews  wished  it  not  to  be  within  the  Prsetorium> 
(lest  they  should  be  defiled)  on  account  of  the  feast. 
Consequently,  he  allows  Jesus  to  be  brought  out, 
that  he  may  receive  his  sentence ;  but  Pilate  sat 
on  the  LiTHosTROTON,  as  a  tribunal,  John  xix.  3. 
The  transaction  is  so  represented,  as  if  this  place 
was  before  the  house  of  the  Praetor,  or  at  least,  at 
no  very  great  distance  from  it.  And  such  a  place, 
which  has  been  overlooked,  is  really  found  in  the 
outworks  of  the  Temple ;  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
situation  of  an  attack  which  the  Romans  made  on 
the  Temple,  on  the  side  of  the  Turris  Antonia  •.. 
Here  is  the  Lithostroton  :  it  therefore  merely  hence 
appears,  that  the  house  of  the  Praetor  was  near 
to  it.    But  he  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Herod      as 

•  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vi.  c.  6  and  7.  p.  868  and  869.  Ed.  Basil, 
cac  Kara  Xi^o^rpt^Toy  Tpt\iav,  k*  r.  X.  Haverc.  1 .  n.  8. 

'  Philo  do  legat.  ad.  Caium,  says,  Pilate  had  a  golden  shield  (of 
which  Josephus  also,  Archseol.  1.  zviii.  c.  4.  gives  an  account)  hung 
cvrotc  'HfNu^v  (iaaiKttoiCf  and  observes  likewisCi  that  this  was  the  < 
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appears  from  some  accidental  words  of  Phflo. 
This  was  certainly  in  this  division  and  neighhour- 
hood,  north-west  of  the  Turrm  Antonia  and  the 
Temple,  so  that  the  proximity  of  the  Lithostroton 
to  the  palace,  as  the  narrative  of  St.  John  asserts,  is 
perfectljr  true. 

Peter  and  John  go  to  the  Temple  :  as  they  arrived 
at  '^  THE  Beautiful  Gate,"  a  man  requested  alms 
of  them,  who  was  lame  fVom  his  hirth,  and  was 
usually  brought  therein  to  beg.  They  made  him 
sound  :  he  goes  into  the  Temple :  the  people  throng 
around  him,  astonished  at  his  recovery.  The  apos- 
tles follow  him:  he  perceives  them  in  Solomon's 
porch,  steps  forward  from  the  multitude,  and  em- 
braces them,  as  his  preservers.  Acts  iii.  A  gate  of 
this  description,  which  exceeded  all  the  rest  in 
beauty,  led  from  the  east,  into  the  Temple  ,  but  the 
iTToa  2oXo/i(i)vroc  was  situated  in  the  eastern  direction 
also  %  so  that  the  transaction,  as  one  part  of  it  fol- 
lows another,  is  not  even  disjointed  as  to  situation, 
or  distributed  into  passages  not  to  be  reconciled  to- 
gether, but  it  is  described  according  to  the  order  of 
tiie  building. 

Beth-phage,  a  place  of  no  consequence  in  itself 
and  otherwise  forgotten  in  history,  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels;  Matt.  xxi.  1,  Mark  xi.  1, 
Luke  xix.  29.  According  to  them  it  was  without 
the  city,  and  not  far  from  Jerusalem.  It  so  occurs^ 
that  the  Talmudical  books  have  noticed  it,  but  in  a 
manner  totally  different  from  the  Gospels.  Accord- 
in  the  clwening  of  the  Praetors ;  iccu  roT€  fuv  ii  dpjJjtvis  iv  oUia  rvy 
'EwvrfHyinay.  Cf.  Faber*8  Archeology  of  ilie  Hebrews,  p.  1.  p.  329 
in  the  note. 

*  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  v.  c.  14.  p.  841.  Basil  and  Haverc.  c.  5. 
n.  9. 

'  Joseph.  Arch.  1.  xx.  c.  8.  p.  0^1.  and  Haverc.  c  9.  n.  f. 
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ing  to  them^  Beth-phage  lay  not  without  but  within 
the  city.  So  Lightfoot^  a  man  well  informed  in  this 
branch  of  literature  asserts  in  Chcrogr.  Matthceo 
prcemissa,  c.  37.  where  he  without  hesitation  intro- 
duced Beth-phage  within  the  compass  of  the  city 
walls.  Reland>  who  was  best  qualified  to  have  given 
assistance  on  this  pointy  merely  contented  himself 
with  censuring  him. 

In  Gemard  Babylonic&  in  Mishnam  Sanhedrin 
c.  i.  ^  3.,  the  question  is  started  respecting  the  red 
heifer,  in  a  case  where  the  dead  body  of  a  murdered 
person  was  found  uncovered  in  the  city :  bbjf2,  K5tD3 
n^.  The  reply  is,  that  they  must  go  to  see  it.  But, 
should  it  be  found  in  Beth-phage,  09 IV2H  YMStD  and 
in  this  case,  should  the  inhabitants  resist  the  deci- 
sion, is  it  to  be  considered  as  proof  of  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Beth-phage  ?  The  answer  is,  that  they  must 
also  go  there  to  see.  Two  cases  are  here  mani- 
festly opposed  to  each  other  :-r-that  in  the  city,  and 
that  at  Beth-phage.  Yet,  Lightfoot  ventures  to 
corrupt  it  by  a  gloss,  jtdvt  vq  o^yEh  cnpo  ^:isrjTi 
:  •nm  bDb  ah^orrb  pnji  yyn.  The  passage  cannot 
mean,  without  violence,  *'  Si  invenerit  Synedrium 
considens  in  Beth-phage,*"  &c.  We  have  no  where 
an  account  of  a  Synedrium  in  Beth-phage.  ifxsn  is 
used  in  reference  to  Vth  K3«d^  O  in  Deut.  xxi.  1., 
when  such  a  corpus  delicti  should  be  found.  The 
glpss,  likewise,  accurately  considered,  will  not  suit 
Lightfoot's  purpose.  Indeed,  in  the  Talmudical 
dialect,  a^:SQ  more  frequently  signifies  within,  or  the 
interior;  but  then  the  subsequent  part  of  the  sen- 
tence would  be  superfluous  :  for  if  it  be  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  of  course  it  must  be  understood 
that  it  was  also  considered  as  the  city  itself.  He 
would  have  therefore  better  translated  it:  Beth- 
phage  locus  est  in  conspectu  mcenium  urbis^  quantum 
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bd  omnia  tamen  utebatur  jure  Hierosolymoram. 
The  second  passage  which  he  alleges  from  Gemar. 
Babyl.  Tract.  Pesachim^  corroborates  still  less  his 
assertion.  To  the  question^  what  is  without  the 
walls  ?  R.  Johannan  replies  ^:i»S-  ]V2  myrh  pn. 
Both  in  the  question  and  the  answer  est  must  be 
understood : — extra  moenia  est  Beth-phage.  This 
the  gloss  says,  in  another  way,  D^nittf  prrr  DlpD  a 
place,  outside  of  which  is  Jerusalem.  In  the  Mishnah, 
Tract.  Menacoth,  c.  xi.  n.  1,  2>  R*  Jehudah  main* 
tains  on  the  question :  Whether  the  shew-bread  and 
the  two  breads  of  the  Pentecost,  which  were  baked  in 
the  courts  of  the  Temple,  might  lawfully  be  kneaded 
unthout  pra,  their  precincts  ? — ^that  all  must  be  com- 
pleted in  tiie  Temple.  Against  which  R.  Simeon 
adduces  a  tradition,  that  they  may  be  as  well  kneaded 
in  Beth-phage  as  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  The 
fisinciful  illustration  of  this  passage  by  Maimonides, 
although  disregarded,  says,  they  may  be  as  well 
kneaded  not  only  in  the  courts  of  theTemple,but,  also, 
in  Jerusalem,  and  even  in  the  immediately  contiguous 
places,  which  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  Jerusalem. 
The  book  "nSD  the  oldest  commentary  on  the  fourth 
book  of  Moses  on  ch.  xxix.  35.  concludes  from  the 
word  m^j  that  no  one  may  go  out  of  Jerusalem,  on 
the  great  day  of  the  feast :  cf.  Mishn.  Tr.  Megill.  c. 
I.  n.  11.  Yet,  it  makes  this  exception,  that,  whoever 
has  come  from  Beth-phage  may  go  to  his  own  house, 
and  take  his  night* s  rest  at  Beth-phage.  avrai  m^ 
D^Dj^  ^^H  VOW  cfwmb  ^:isrjT3D  vttnp  k^uto  'nn  r\t^!^ 
•.^»-n^M  r*?n  thforro,  All  of  which  passages  separate 
Beth-phage  from  Jerusalem,  but  shew  it  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  yet  without 
the  walls,  and  in  the  view  of  them.  From  the  ex- 
pression whether,  when  Beth-phage  was  in  a  state 
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of  tumult,  it  might  be  styled  an  inaunrectioii  ?  we 
mBj  conclude  how  important  this  place  was,  as  to 
the  greatness  and  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

Curiosity  impels  a  tax-gatherer  at  Jericho  to 
f^c^nd  a  tree^  that  he  may  see  Jesus ;  and  at  Caper- 
oaum  our  Lord  calls  a  gatherer  of  the  port^customs 
frovi  the  i^ce  of  receiviiig  them,  to  foUow  him, 
Both  pr*  very  correct 

Jn  tile  vast  valley,  which  the  mountainous  country 
round  Jericho  forms,  grew  the  balsam,  which  was 
the  dbief  produce  of  Judea  and  was  its  most  excel- 
lent and  most  abundant  branch  of  trade  \  From 
thence  it  was  sent  to  different  parts,  and  th^  royal 
dues  on  the  duties  placed  upon  it  must  have  been 
received  here*  Therefore,  the  tax-gatherer  is,  cho- 
sognphically,  in  his  proper  place. 

The  Phoenicians  and  in  particular  the  Arabs  sent 
their  loads  of  merchandize  by  m^ms  of  the  Jordan 
into  the  southern  regions  ^  Their  entrance-station 
was,  therefore,  necessarily,  to  the  north  of  Gennesa- 
rcth,  and  at  Capernaum,  and  the  impost^ollector 
for  transit  and  importation  could  not  be  wanting  in 
this  place. 

Our  Lord  was  at  Capernaum : — ^he  goes  the  next 
day  to  Nain :  Luke  vii.  1^—11.  Fame  precedes  him 
in  a  straight  direction  to  Judea:— he  arrives  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baptist,  9,  17,  18.,  and 
goes  stUl  more  to  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
holy  city,  where  the  Magdalene  dwells.  Luke,  as  we 
perceive,  is  describing  a  journey  of  Jesus  from  Gidilee 
to  Jerusalem.    Now  Josephus  says,  that  when  the 

■  JustiQ.  Epitome  Trogi  1.  xxxv.  c.  8.  opes  gentis  ex  vectigalibus 
opobalsami  crevere. 

•  Strabo.  1.  xvi,  p.  519.  Casaub.  1587.  top  AvKovt  '^^*'  ''ov  lopfa- 
pijy  dnafrXtovtri  ^oprcoic  *Apa/3foe  fcaXi^ra,  c.  r.  X. 
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Galilieaiis,  at  the  periodiof  the  feasts,  go  to  the  holy 
city  through  SamAria,  they  come  through  a  place 
called  Nais,  which  lies  in  thdr  way.    '£3oc  nv  rocv 

FaXtXacocc  iv  race  eopraic  W  rifv  c^miv  iroXiy  ira^myi vofuvoic 
oSivecv  Sia  niv  2a/ui(Mcay  \tapaQ,  Kai  KoSt  o£ov  avrotc  '^o'^MK 

mc  NAI2  XryofoviK*  Ant.  1.  xx.  c.  6.  Jesus,  there* 
fore,  m  his  tract  follows  the  course  of  road,  which 
leads  him  through  this  small  town,  where  we  meet 
him  in  a  successful  operation  of  miracles.  Luke 
vii.  11—17. 

But  Hudson  and  Havercamp  deprive  us  of  the 
passage  in  Josephus,  and  alter  the  name  of  the 
place,  although  it  he  not  so  written  in  all  MSS. : 
they  read  Ktofoic  Fciiaiac  Xtyofuvn^^  Yet,  why  do  they 
alter  the  text?  The  greatest  number  of  MS£L 
and  hooks  have  Nacc;  according  to  Ruffinus,  the 
other  readings  are  Navacc>  Fcvaic,  Fcvcac,  Fivai^^ 
Consequently,  Novate  is  a  mere  error,  occasioned  by 
the  repetition  of  the  two  first  letters,  and  easily  is 
resolved  into  Nate*  Even  Tivaig  and  Ttvaiag  origi- 
nated from  Nai'c.  If  half  of  the  letter  T,  as  often  is 
the  case,  were  obliterated  in  the  article  Tiic  Naic,  we 
should  then  have  rca/uiic  Fiic  Nai'c  Xcyo^vi^c,  and  this 
ync  would  explain  the  conjectures  of  the  Librarii. 

The  second  passage  in  Josephus,  where  he  again 
relates  the  same  facts,  is  still  more  corrupt  in  its 
readings.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  12.  n.  3.  Tn^av,  Q/3av, 
Bap,  /3ovt/.  We  may  easily  shew  how  Fty/uav  arose 
from  the  preceding  Tivaiav,  and  it  is  as  plain,  how 
NacV  degenerated  in  the  cursive  writing  into  /3av.  It 
ia  well  known,  that  in  the  MSS.  of  the  10th  to  the 
18th  century,  the  |3  very  nearly  resembled  the  v,  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  a  from  the  ac 
The  third  passage,  which  notices  this  place.  Bell, 
Jud.  L.  iii.  c.  3.  n.  4.,  gives  us  the  readings,  rcvaiac. 
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Tt¥€ag,  Fifviac^  GeNANIJB^  Sgaill^  the  old  Ti-yoMC — Fif* 
wac — Fij-yoyiac  modelled  on  nic  vawic* 

But,  to  make  this  still  clearer^  we  must  remark^ 
that  this  disputed  place  was  situated  on  the  plain, 
fitya  wtBio¥,  on  which  the  Samaritan  territory  bordered^ 
Ant.  XX.  6.^  or  on  the  plain,  where  the  Samaritan  land 
commenced.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12.  3.  iii.  3.  4.  Reland 
very  clearly  distinguishes  two  commons  or  plains  of 
this  description,  Palssstin.  1.  i.  c.  55.  fuyair^iov  Acyc- 
ctfvoc,  which  stretched  southwards  towards  Samaria^ 
and  /Acya  ircStov  irpoc  IlroXcfuii&i,  which  extended  north- 
westwards towards  Ptolemais ;  both  met  together  at 
the  foot  of  Tabor.  But,  here,  at  the  southern  foot  of 
Tabor,  at  a  small  distance  from  it,  consequently,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Samaritan  plain,  lay  Nain.    £u- 

Seb.  de  loc.  Hebr.  Nacc  icwfiti.  .  • .  Kat  wv  an-c  /uera  vorow 

Oa^p.  Concerning  its  distance  the  note  of  Vallarsi 
ad  h.  1.  opp.  Hieronym.  T.  iii.  p.  285,  and  Relandi 
Falsest.  1.  iii.  v.  (Nain)  may  be  consulted.  Luke  calls 
the  place  iroXcc,  Josephus  only  KwfAti.  Yet,  this  makes 
no  difference ;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  Josephus  to 
mention  smaller  places,  only  under  the  name  of  Ki^fAti, 
even  if  they  have  walls  and  gates  and  fortifications. 
Antiq.  xvii.  c.  2.  n.  2.  c.  10.  n.  9.  xx.  c  6.  n.  2.  Bell. 
Jud.  iv.  c.  2.  n.  3.  c  8.  n.  4.  5. 

The  city  of  Gaza  is  named  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  viii.  26. ;  with  the  remark  that  *'  it  is  now 
desert," — avrii  i<mv  iprifioc  .  This  had  often  been  its 
&te ;  but  it  was  continually  rebuilt,  and  indeed  not 
long  before  the  events  here  related,  viz.  in  the  days 
of  Herod  the  Great.  To  remove  this  diflficulty  more 
than  ordinary  learning  has  continually  been  employed, 

**  Hug  has  made  an  error  in  his  quotation,  which  has  been  cor- 
rected in  the  translation:  his  words  are,  **  sie  sey  nunmehr  verwtistet 
—-avrti  ktnia  Iprfiiog"     Translator. 
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(Wesseling.  not  ad  DiocL  L.  xix.  c.  80.  p.  381.  T.  L  et 
ad.  Itinerar.  Antonini  p.l51.  Relandi  Pabestm.  p.786.) 
yet,  two  words  in  Josephus  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  those  learned  men  by  whom  we  are  informed,  how 
well  St.  Luke  knew  an  event,  about  which  all  history 
besides  was  silent.  A  short  time  before  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  revolution  acquired  a  dif^ 
ferent .  character  in  consequence  of  an  injustice 
which  happened  to  the  Jews  in  Caesarea,  in  revenge 
for  which  they  burnt  or  totally  laid  waste  a  numbi^ 
of  villages  and  cities  in  Syria  and  the  neighbourhood, 
amongst  which  was  Gaza,  which  they  destroyed^ 
(BelL  Jud.  L.  iL  c.  33.  p.  751.  Basil,  c.  18.  n.  h 

Haverc.)  aAA  m  ravrmc  irvpiroXifdeumiCy  'AvdqSoya  gag 

FaZav  KarwKajrrov.  It  was  therefore  actually  then  in 
this  state  when  Luke  wrote. 

At  Philippi  there  was  a  dealer  in  purple  from 
Thyatira,  (Acts  xvi.  14.)  and  indeed  an  inscription 
has  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Thyatira,  which 
corroborates  the  &ct  that  this  city  once  had  a  trade 
of  this  sort,  which  maintained  an  incorporated  so- 
ciety of  its  own  \ 

AFAGH  TYXH 
ANT.  KA.  AA^HNON  APirNflTON 
KPATIZTON   EniTPOnON  TOY  ZEB. 


-    -    -    TON  KAI  ZEMNOTATON  lEPEA  TOY  RPO 
nOAEOZ  GEOY  TITPIMNOY 

Ol  BA^EIZ. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  make  mention  of  the 
proconsul  of  Cyprus,  yet  here  he  should  be  a 
praetor.    According  to  the  division  of  the  Roman 

*  George  Wheeler's  Journey  into  Greece,  b.  iii.  p.  23S ;  in  the 
French  translation,  V.  i.  p.  216.  Spon  has  more  correctly  given 
this  inscription,  in  his  Miscellanea  Eiudit.  Antiquitatis,  p.  113. 
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d^minldBg^  as  Augustiis  plaoiied  ifc^  Cyprus  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Emperor,  and  therefore  could  never 
have  been  under  pro-consular  government  The 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty have  in  general  failed.  Coins  alone  are  able 
now  to  certify  us  how  correctly  Luke  was  acquainted 
with  these  times.  Some  coins  with  the  image  and 
titles  of  Claudius  Csesar  shew  us,  on  the  reverse 
side,  that  this  change  really  took  place;  they 
make  us  acquainted  with  a  proconsul  of  Cyprus, 
who  was  the  predecessor  or  successor  of  Sergius 
Paulus^  KYflPIAN,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
reverse,  and  the  inscription  in  the  circle  is  ex^ 
tended  round  the  name  of  the  island  or  its  inhabi* 
tants: 

Eni  KOMINIOY  nPOKAOY  ANeYHATOY. 

Paul  comes  in  an  Alexandrian  vessel  to  Puteoli, 
(Acts  xxviii.  11.  IS,  14.)  where  he  landed,  and  was 
obliged  to  perform  the  rest  of  his  journey  to  Rome 
by  land.  The  Alexandrian  merchant  vessels  pre« 
ferred  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli)  to  all  the  harbours  in  Italy, 
and  here  they  deposited  their  rich  freights '.  They 
conducted  the  crew  adorned  with  wreaths  and  festive 
garments,  in  the  form  of  a  fleet,  one  after  another, 
into  the  harbour,  where  they  were  received  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  friendship  \    Such  was 

^  Patin.  Imp.  Rom.  nuraism.  in  Claud,  p.  101.  who  however 
does  not  give  a  happy  illustration.  Thesaurus  Morellianus  sive 
fiunil.  Rom.  numism.  ed.  Havercamp  in  famil.  Comin.  p.  106.  I 
have  since  perceived  that  this  explanation  does  not  merely  rest  on 
coins.  Dio  Cass.  L.  LIV.,  in  Augusto,  p.  523.  ed  Wechel :  tore 
f  ohy  icai  nyv  Kvirpoy  coi  ttiv  FoXariai'  Ttjy  "Sapfiutyritnay  aVe^oiice 
r^  ^ri/Jiff  «C  /ii?^fv  Twy  oirXwy  ahrov  ^co/icyac,  Kai  ovrinfQ  'ANGY- 
HATGI  jcai  ic  ifetva  ra  e^yrj  Tefivetr^at  ifp^avro. 

•  Strabo.  L.  xvii.  p.  793.  2d.  Casaub. 

'  Seneca.  Ep.  L.  xxvii.  Sucton.  in  August,  c.  98. 
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the  ease  with  the  sde  of  Alejumdrian  oommoditiM 
throughout  Italy  ^  According  to  the  coone  then 
pursued  by  this  yesseL  Paul  went  direct  into  this  har- 
bour md  no  further,  either  backwards  or  forwards, 
onthelandt 

His  Irieods  awaited  his  arriFtl  at  Fo&um  Apm  t 
and  others  at  Tafus  Tabxrh^  (Acts  xxriii.  I5u)  Fov 
he  came  by  the  oanal,  which  Cwwr  had  nuide 
through  the  Pontine  mardies^  by  which  the  journey 
was  performed  with  less  trouble  duin  <m  the  cough 
road  at  its  aide ;  consequently  he  disembarked  at 
the  Forum  Appix,  at  the  place  for  lading  and  .un- 
lading \  A  party  of  his  friends  was  therefore  de^ 
sirous  of  receiving  him  at  his  landing.  Ten  UoamM 
mileSj  or  two  German  miles  farther,  towards  Rome 
was  the  station  called  Tres  Tabwhhm,  probably  whare 
the  road  from  Velletri  joins  the  Pontine  imursheB '^. 
The  bustle  here  was  less  noisy,  and  there  were  not 
so  many  inconyeniences  as  at  Forum  Apph*;  on 
which  account  the  place  appears  to  haye  been  one 
of  entertainment  for  the  higher  ranks  '•  This  party 
of  Paul's  friends  were  also  received  into  the  most 
commodious  place ;  and  the  whole  is  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  places  and  their  then  local  conditions. 

The  manifold  changes  in  the  names  of  places, 
which  in  a  short  time  follow  one  another,  often  ex- 
pose our  writers  to  the  danger  of  making  a  mistake, 

^  Strabo.  loc.  citato. 

•  Acron  acl  HoraL  Serm.  L.  i.  Sat.  v.  14.  quii  ab  Appii  foro  per 
paludes  navigatur,  quas  paludes  Caesar  derivavit.  Porphyrion  'ad- 
ders. 4.  pervenisse  ad  Forum  Appii  indicat,  ubi  turba  esset  nautaruniy 
item  cauponum  ibi  morandum.  Acrou  ad  vers.  1 1 .  per  paludes  navi- 
ganmt,  quia  via  interjacens  durior. 

•  Itinerar.  Antonini  edit.  Wesseling.  p.  107. 

•  Herat.  Serm.  L.  i.  Sat.  v.  8,  4.  11,  12. 
'  Cicero  ad  Attic.  L.  ii.  £p.  11  and  13. 
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and  of  betraying  their  age^  if  they  had  liyed  in 
later  times. 

They  speak  of  Sichem  or  Sichar.    Afterwards  it 

was  called  ^Xana  vea  iroXcc  Svptac  noXac(rrcvf|c>  which  IS 

the  name  on  coins  after  the  conquest^  or  also  #ANEA 
MHPOnOA.  MOPeiA  '.  Thus  the  Samaritans  caUed 
it^  as  well  as  Ma/3ap&a  according  to  Josephus^  and 
Mamortha  according  to  Pliny^  who  says>  Neapolis, 
quse  ante  Mamortha  dicebatur.  But  our  writers 
call  it  neither  after  the  Samaritans  nor  aft;er  the 
Romans^  but  in  the  language  of  their  nation  and 
age.  They  sometimes  mention  Cesarea  Philippi; 
in  earlier  ages  it  was  called  Paneas>  afterwards 
KAIZAPEIA  nPOZ  HANEION  on  coins  and  in  books. 
But  they  say  Kaurapcca  ^ikiirvov,  Bs  in  those  times, 
when  the  builder  was  still  living  or  not  long  dead, 
in  the  same  manner  as  cotemporaries  mention  those 
days'*. 

The  following  is  still  more  remarkable.  The 
Evangelists  speak  of  Bethsaida,  and  yet  it  then  pos* 
sessed  that  name  no  longer :  it  was  enlarged  and 
beautified  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Caesarea,  and 
called  Julias.  Thus  was  it  called  in  the  days  of  Jesus, 
and  so  would  our  historians  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  it.  But  if  they  knew  nothing  of  this,  what 
shall  we  say  of  their  age  ?  In  other  respects  they 
evince  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  time.  Philip,  indeed,  had  greatly 
beautified  this  place,  and  exalted  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Julias ;  but  not 
long  afterwards  this  Julia,  in  whose  hohour  the  city 
received  its  name,  was  banished  from  the  country  by 
her  own  father.     The  deeply  wounded  honour  of 

'  Harduin  numm.  Ant.  popul.  et  urb«  illustr.  p.  340. 

"  ViU  Josephl  p.  630.  Basil.  §.  13.  de  BeU«  Jitd.  L.  vii.  c.  le. 
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Augustus  was  even  anxious  that  the  world  might 
forget  that  she  was  his  daughter  ^  Tiberius,  whose 
wife  she  had  been,  consigned  the  unfortunate 
Princess  after  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  most 
abject  poverty,  under  which  she  sank  without  assis- 
tance \  Thus  adulation  must  under  two  reigns  have 
suppressed  a  name,  from  which  otherwise  it  might 
have  wished  to  derive  benefit  to  itself.  At  a  later 
period  this  name  again  came  into  circulation,  and 
appears  in  Pliny  in  his  Catalogue  of  Jewish  Cities. 
By  such  incidents,  which  are  so  easily  overlooked, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  afterwards  lost,  do 
those  who  are  really  acquainted  with  an  age  disclose 
their  authenticity  ^ 

But  it  is  strange,  some  one  will  say,  that  John 
reckons  this  Bethsaida  or  Julias,  where  he  was  bom, 
in  Galilee  (xii.  21.)  Should  he  not  know  to  what 
province  his  birth-place  belongs  "•  ?  Philip  only  go- 
verned  the  eastern  districts  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias ; 
but  Galilee  was  the  portion  of  his  brother  Antipas. 
Bethsaida  or  Julias  could  therefore  not  have  been^ 
built  by  Philip,  as  the  case  is,  or  it  did  not  belong 
to  Galilee,  as  John  alleges.  In  fact  such  an  error 
were  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  Gospel  was  not 

'  Abstinuitque  k  congressd  hominum  diii  praB  pudore,  edim  de 
negand^  deliberavit.  Certd,  cuiDi  sub  idem  teinpus  una  ex  conseiis, 
liber ta,  Pbcebe  nomine,  suspendio  vitam  finiTisset,  maluiase  te,  ait, 
Phoebes  patrem  fuiase.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  65. 

*  Tacit.  Anna!.  L.  i.  n.  53.  Imperium  adeptus  (TiberiuB)  ex- 
torrem,  infamem,  et  omnia  spei  egenam,  inopiA  et  longft  tabe 
peremit,  obscuram  fore  necem  longitudine  exilii  ratus. 

'  Pellerin,  recueil  des  medaillesi  Tom.  i.  and  ii.  produces  tome 
coins  of  Julia,  and  one  also  of  Julias  of  this  age.  So  it  was  believed, 
until  Eckhel  detected  the  mistake  in  Doctrina  Numm.  Vet.  Part  I. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  497,  498. 

"*  Brun's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography,  2d  Vol.  Ist  Part,  c.  vi. 
p.  58. 
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written  by  John.  Julias,  however,  was  situated  in 
Gafidonitis,  which  district  was  for  very  potitical 
reasons  divided  from  Galilee ;  but  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  the  time  asserted  its  own  opinion,  and 
reckoned  the  Gaulonitish  province  in  Galilee.  When 
therefore,  John  does  the  same,  he  proves,  that  the 
Unexpected  peculiarity  of  these  days  was  not  unknown 
to  him ;  for,  he  expresses  himself  after  the  ordinary 
manner  of  the  period.  Thus  Josephus  informs  us  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonite  from  Gamala  °,  and  also  calls 
him  in  the  following  chapters,  the  Galilasan,  and 
then  in  another  work  he  applies  the  same  expression 
to  him  *,  from  whence  we  may  be  convinced  that  the 
custom  of  these  days  paid  respect  to  a  more  ancient 
division  of  the  country,  and  bade  defiance,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  to  the  then  existing  political  geography. 

Is  it  possible  that  historians  who,  as  it  is  evident 
from  these  few  examples,  discover  throughout  so 
nice  a  knowledge  of  the  geographical  arrangements 
in  all  their  minutiae,  should  have  written  at  a  time 
when  the  theatre  of  events  was  unknown  to  them, 
when  not  only  their  native  country  was  destroyed, 
but  their  nation  scattered,  and  the  national  existence 
elf  die  Jews  extinguished  and  extirpated  ? 

SECTION  V. 

The  didactical  writings  also  have  internal  marks, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  the  impression  of  a  particular 
age,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  materials  as  to  the 
form. 

■  Archasol.  XtHi.  1.  'loviac  TcnfXovttri^  dvtip  h  iroXcwc  ow/m 
IVi/ittXa. 

•  xviii.  2.  'O  FaXcXacoc  'lov^ac,  p.  549.  De  BcU.  Jud.  ii.  12.  p. 
727.  rit  drrip  TaXtKaioi  'lovSa  drofxa.  Ed.  Havercauip  XViii.  c.  1. 
n.  6.  et  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  c.  8. 
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As  to  the  materials^  they  may  be  distingmidied 
in  regard  to  the  object,  about  which  men's  na* 
merous  inclinations  and  modes  of  thinking  vary  ;  ot 
they  hare  temporary  and  local  references  to  persons, 
manners,  errors,  and  follies,  which  vary  at  different 
times  and  in  different  countries. 

As  to  the  form : — in  the  arrangement  and  mode  of 
treating  things,  in  proofs  to  support  assertions  or  in 
style  and  diction. 

These  considerations  at  present  are  applicable  only 
to  writings  about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  to  th^ 
thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  first  of  Peter 
and  John ;  of  the  others  we  shall  elsewhere  speak^ 
and  of  each  in  particular. 

As  far  as  it  relates  to  the  materials,  these  writmgs 
are  not  general  treatises  without  a  country  and  dis^ 
tiact  object :  they  were  called  forth  by  occasions  and 
circumstances  compulsory  on  the  writers,  and  were 
therefore  adapted  to  particular  situations  and  read- 
ers, and  their  individual  necessities.  Since  these  are 
confirmed  in  other  documents,  since  the  picture  of 
the  times  which  the  authors  preserve  in  them,  as  they 
write  these  memoirs,  has  historical  truth,  we  easily 
perceive  that  writers  such  as  these  did  not  labour  ovb 
arbitrary  circumstances  or  those  invented  by  them- 
selves. The  more  circumstantial  this  picture  was, 
and  the  more  accurately  it  was  present  to  tiieir  mind^ 
so  much  ihe  more  is  it  demonstrated  that  Aey  sow 
these  very  times. 

Moreover,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  meet 
with  a  considerable  number  of  undesigned  data 
negligently  scattered  here  and  there,  which  now  and 
tiien  relate  to  the  persons,  or  are  connected  with 
other  incidents  which  are  mentioned  in  St  PauFs 
Epistles,  or  promise  even  further  instructions  for 
their  accidental  elucidation.  Where,  then,  we  observer 
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stich  an  historical  and  obvious  directory  belonging 
to  them,  and  connect  these  memoirs  with  them,  we 
cannot  but  remark  between  them  a  harmony,  which 
is  particularly  requisite  to  the  Epistles  p;  which, 
according  to  their  own  pretensions,  claim  a  connec- 
tion with  these  events. 

If  we  afterwards  pay  attention  to  the  local  weak- 
nesses, imperfections,  and  errors  which  are  censured 
in  Paul's  Epistles,  to  the  correction  of  which  they 
were  designed,  viz.  in  Crete,  Corinth,  Ephesus ;  if 
we  pay  attention  to  these,. in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  where  some  such  traits  are  incidentally 
reprobated,  we  may  often  make  the  agreeable  dis- 
covery, that  our  Epistles  have  accurately  treated 
of  the  errors  of  the  age,  or  the  local  imperfections, 
noticed  in  each  Epistle,  and  have  sometimes  deli- 
neated them  Btrongly  in  satire  and  seriousness.  In 
some  Epistles,  we  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  substan- 
tiate this  observation  by  proofe,  to  which  we  here 
appeal. 

But  the  leading  subject  is  of  a  striking  and  peculiar 
character  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  John. 
It  gives  to  us  a  new  system  of  morality, — it  dis- 
closes a  new  system  of  virtue,  by  no  means  of  the 
Jewish  school,  but  one  more  beneficial  to  man,  more 
general,  purer,  and  more  exalted.  It  is  not  even  the 
virtue  of  the  Greeks,  not  the  political  and  warlike 
virtue  of  the  Romans,  not  the  virtue  of  the  porch  or 
of  the  academy,  not  even  a  sophisticated  and  decla- 
matory wisdom  of  this  life.    It  is  the  virtue  of  Jesus 

'  This  argument  has  been  felicitously  managed  by  William  Paley 
In  hia  Horse  Paulinse»  or  the  truth  of  the  Scripture-History  of 
St.  Paul  evinced,  by  a  comparison  of  his  Epistles  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  London,  1790.  We  may  even  invert  the  case  as  he 
has  stated  it  in  his  title.  There  is  a  German  translation  of  it,  with 
notes,  by  D*  Henke.    Hehnst.  1 797. 
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Christy  as  he  had  Imnit  and  proposed  it^  on  the 
authority  of  the  four  Gospels.  The  writers  might, 
indeed,  be  supposed  to  be,  as  they  have  represented 
themselves, — his  hearers  and  disciples. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  are  moral  dis- 
courses of  Paul,  which  exhibit  his  ideas  of  God  and 
Jesus,  of  virtue,  religion,  and  Judaism,  and  others  of 
Peter,  which  exhibit  his  notions  on  this  point  But 
we  find  them  throughout  so  constituted,  that  they,  as 
it  were,  form  a  whole  with  the  contents  of  these 
Epistles,  and  both  Epistles  and  narratives  together 
unite  in  one  theory,  the  separate  parts  of  which  are 
scattered  through  the  representations  of  both. 

That  which  occurs  to  John  for  the  most  part  in 
the  instructions  and  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  also 
survives  more  vigorously  in  his  remembrance  than 
in  that  of  the  other  historians, — that,  from  which  ' 
he  has  framed  his  Gospel,  is  prominently  visible 
also  in  his  Epistles ;  especially  so,  as  here  he  was 
desirous  of  reducing  into  a  compendium  the  result 
of  his  historical  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  moral 
instruction.  Evidently  the  basis  of  both  treatises 
was  a  similar  chain  of  ideas,  a  similar  direction  of 
thoughts  and  character. 

But,  if  we  would  draw  our  conclusions  from  a 
collation  of  the  age,  which  certainly  is  a  natural  and 
just  argument,  if  we  would  pass  our  judgment  on 
the  date  of  literary  productions,  if  we  scrutinize  the 
written  documents  from  the  period  that  Christianity 
became  now  firmly  established  (for  these  are  simply 
the  Epistles  of  Polycarp,  Clemens,  Ignatius  of  An- 
tioch,  and  Barnabas),  it  must  readily  appear  to  the 
experienced  critic,  that  these  treatises,  whatever  may 
be  otherwise  their  value,  are  very  from  attaining  the 
perfection  and  purity  of  moral  views,  and  the  intrinsic 
qualities  observable  in  any  one,  which  is  ascribed  to 
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Foul,  Peter^  and  John ;  tkat  thete  are  muck  netrqr  t^ 
ibe  (qiirit  of  JesuB,  and  tliat  they  have  therefore  a  far 
greater  claim  to  be  referred  to  his  times* 

Moreover^  if  we  bring  forwards  the  most  ancient 
religious  document  of  the  Jews  after  the  dissolution 
of  their  state,  i.  e.  the  Mishna,  which  was  compiled 
from  traditions  about  the  third  century,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  compute  the  vastness  of  the  difference 
as  to  details  of  things,  uid  the  value  of  the  eontenta^ 
between  it  and  these  treatbes.  The  Jews  have  so 
far  descended  in  it,  that  we  must  go  back  with  these 
Epistles  to  a  better  age,  if  they  were,  indeed,  men  of 
Jewish  origin  who  composed  it. 

Besides,  the  form,  the  difference  also  in  imranging 
the  materials  in  the  proofs,  and  in  the  tact  of  com* 
municating  things,  as  well  as  in  the  diction,  charac- 
terizes the  times  and  their  productions. 

Every  where  here  is  Christian  virtue  and  religion, 
although  taught  by  Jews, — but  not  by  Jews  of  the 
Mishna,  not  in  a  casuistical  parade,  in  a  dry  Hebneo^ 
barbaric  dialect,  in  tasteless  and  ungracefid  imagery, 
but  in  the  Judaeo-Greek  dialect  (of  that  age  of  the 
nation,  when  the  latter  venerable  laws  were  main^ 
tained  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  language  of  the  country), 
with  an  agreeable  but  artless  eloquence,  with  an  un- 
sought elegance,  which  facts  and  nature  not  the 
particular  school,  produced. 

It  evidently  is  allied  to  the  language  of  Philo,  imd 
emulates  his  style,  with  this  only  difference,  tlu^ 
Alexandrine  wit,  art,  and  learning,  and  a  diction  now 
a  little  Hebraizing,  now  pure,  distinguishes  him 
frmn  these  Jews,  who,  being  educated  only  in  Pales- 
tine, could  have^  knowledge  of  the  lectures  of  the 
rhetoricians  and  sophists,  or  of  the  laws  of  the  Gram-* 
marians.  As  to  the  rest,  abstracting  that  which  his 
particular  residence  had  imparted  to  the  Alexandrine 
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Jew,  wtf  tnigitt  eodddftr  it>  from  the  stoikittg  aialogjr 
•f  dialect  and  style,  as  oonneoted  with  the  tiq^  of 
this  Bchohur.  Let  us  ia  idea  make  aa  exchange  of 
the  eotintries  a&d  personal  situations  of  both ;  then 
let  US  represent  to  onrsdves  how  each  mi^t  havo 
written! 

For  instance,— ^ey  are  so  simflar  to  each  othet  in 
Hiodes  of  proof,  which  depart  from  the  geMral  and 
eommoB  way  of  demonstration,  that  we  might  not 
only  be  tempted  to  refer  tiiem  to  one  and  the  same 
time,  but  to  one  and  the  same  school,  except  where 
the  Alexandrian  scholar  discoyers  himself  by  the  in- 
discreet freedom  of  his  imagination,  and  the  eternal 
excursions  of  hki  wit  But  they  peifeotly  agree  in 
never  departing  frem  the  anthoritaes  of  older  exa* 
miners  of  the  htw,  as  was  afterwards  common  anumg 
the  Jews,  and  in  every  where  citing  natural  prince 
pies,  and  pre-eminently  the  holy  books  ol  theif 
nation*  Bnt  besides  the  literal  meaning,  a  hiddeti 
sense  was  abo  attributed  to  Aese  books.  A  r^pre^ 
sentative  property  was  ascribed  to  persons  and 
things,  according  to  which,  whilst  they  were  occu- 
pied with  the  purposes  of  thek  own  existence,  th6y 
yet  typically  expressed  something  else  as  emblems. 
Or  else  narratives  founded  on  facts  were  made  useful 
to  morality,  by  means  of  allegarical  and  trapolegicai 
applications  of  them. 

We  would,  therefore,  convince  ourselves  by  an 
example,  which  appears  peculiaily  calcidated  to 
illustrate  the  similarity  prevdling  between  them  in 
the  particular  modes  of  proof.  Philo  asserts  science 
and  knowledge  to  be  even  without  an  object,  except- 
ing merely  as  they  are  calculated  to  be  assistants  to 
virtue  and  self-goveimnent,  to  which  they  lead,  as 
their  highest  end,  and  which  he  would  substantiate 

i>  2 
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from  the  history  of  Sarai  and  Hagar^  He  say?/ 
'^  Sarai  means  my  government ;  hut  it  is  virtue  alone 
which  raises  me  to  government  over  myself  and  to 
royalty  '•**  Hagar  is  an  Egyptian  woman :  **  her  name 
means  a  native,  and,  as  an  Egyptian,  she  repre- 
sents learning ;  hoth,  therefore,  presuppose  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  literature  and  erudition. 
But  Sarah  is  the  wife,  and  Hagar  merely  the  hand- 
maid. Knowledge,  therefore,  is  only  a  hondmaid 
and  servant,  which  must  he  under  virtue,  as  its 
higher  object/' 

Paul  is  desirous  of  convincing  the  Galatians  of  the 
superiority  of  the  New  Testament  over  the  Old.  To 
this  end  he  makes  use  of  an  allegory,  as  he  calls  it : 
Abraham  had  both  by  Sarah  and  Hagar,  (the  free- 
born  and  the  bond-maid,)  a  son.  But  Hagar  pre-> 
figures  the  law  :  for  it  was  written  on  Mount  Sinai, 
in  the  land  of  the  Hagarenes ;  and  Sarah  prefigures 
the  New  Covenant,  the  Gospel,  for  a  son  was  given  to 
her  U  TJiQ  iirayytXiag.   Now,  as  the  servant  is  under 

*  Philo  de  Congress,  qusry  erudit.  grati4. 

'  Philo's  words  are,  ro  Zap^g  oyofio^  /leroXif^dty  ^drcv  dpxiy  fi09 
^poytieis  ie  fi  ly  ifwi  cat  owfpoavyii  ft  fi  iwi  fupovg  ^nccuoovny,  icac 
iKturrri  nav  ofXXwv  dptnaVf  fiv  wepi  ifu  fiovov  tlvai  trvfu^s^riKey^  i^Xt 
loTiv  ifwv  fwyov,  'EiriTarci  yap  yuov  roi  ffytfwycvu  vii^cip\€iv  iyvuh- 
fforocy  /SoffiXic  ^ic  ^vffcwc  ^apxovira. — Tivoc  fuv  Itmv  *AiyvTTta,  Ka* 
Xeirat  ^c  'Ayap*  rovro^  kpfiriyiv^er  lari  irapouning.  Ambrosius  de 
Abrah.  1.  ii.  c.  10,  gives  a  similar  derivation  of  the  name ;  and  this 
passage  is  quoted  in  Clemens,  Strom.  I.  p.  SS3.  Many  derive  Ha* 
gar^s  name  from  the  root  HU  ;  but  as  she  was  an  Egyptian,  this  is 
improbable.  Michaelis  conjectures  more  wisely  in  referring  its 
signification  to  the  force  of  ^^^  cognoraina  being  frequent  from  in- 

ddenu  in  the  individual's  history,  whence  the  interpretotion  of  IUTT 
BsJugUwe  will  be  agreeable  to  fact.    The  name  of  one  of  the  cities 

of  the  Hagarenes  is  called^^s^  in  Abdfeda  and  Edrisi.  It  is  however 
evident,  that  Philo  derived  the  name  from  1*0.  Whence  Hug  renders 
it  Eingebome,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.— Translator. 
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the  mistress^  so  is  the  law  under  the  Gospel^  and  the 
descendants  of  the  firsts  who  are  slaves,  are  in  a  state 
of  servitude,  whilst  the  children  of  Sarah,  t.  e.  the 
children  of  the  promises,  or  of  the  Gospel,  as  sprung 
from  a  free  mother,  are  free  men. 

Paul  continues  his  allegory,  and  knew  even  how  to 
draw  from  thence  inferences  for  the  abolition  of  Ju- 
daism, so  managing  them  as  not  to  weaken  any  part  of 
his  stronger  assertions.  We,  also,  as  Isaac,  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  promises  according  to  the  Spirit ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  descendants  of  the  law  are  only 
children  according  to  the  flesh.  But  what  is  written 
respecting  them  ?  Drive  forth  the  bond-maid,  with 
her  child :  he  shall  not  have  an  inheritance  with  the 
free-bom.  But  we  are  not  children  of  the  bond- 
woman, but  of  the  free  and  the  mistress. 

Nearly  in  this  manner  does  Philo  treat  this  history 
in  another  place'.  Sarah,  the  mistress,  obtains  a 
son^  who  receives  his  name  from  laughter  S  expres- 
sive of  the  joy  which  accompanies  virtue.  But  Ha- 
gar,  f •  e.  learning,  bears  a  son,  who  is  a  sophist,  and 
wisdom  knows  not  virtue.  Now,  since  learning  will 
not  serve  virtue,  what  says  the  Scripture  ?  Drive  the 
bond-woman  forth  with  her  son.  Hence  the  sophis- 
tical subtilties,  which  only  generate  errors,  must  give 
place  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Numberless  other  similarities  in  particular  ideas, 
in  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  the  mode  of  proof, 
and  the  structure  of  it,  have  not  escaped  the  friends 
of  Biblical  literature,  and  have  been  before  remarked 
in  elucidation  of  the  striking  passages  in  these 
Epistles ;  and  many  will  yet  be  supplied  by  time  and 
the  observation  of  the  learned. 

•.  Philo  de  Cherubim,  at  the  begmning. 
•   '  From  the  root  pn^y  to  laugh.— Translator. 
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If  this  f^irit  be  only  once  received  in  tke  tfeiit^ 
ment,  devdopmeot  and  representetioii  of  n  sut^jeel, 
if  in  the  foUowing  times  of  Judaism  it  became  ex- 
tinct, and  no  further  trace  of  it  has  remained  in  the 
Talmudists,  the  critic  can,  as  far  as  be  forms  hia 
jodgment  of  them  from  thehr  style,  oidy  assign  to 
these  Epistles  an  origin  in  that  age,  which  has  dia^ 
closed  actual  proofs  of  a  simihir  taste. 


SECTION  VI. 

Wb  have  many  remains  of  ancient  literature,  of 
the  authenticity  of  which  we  are  very  well  con* 
vinced,  without  requiriqg  others  as  affording  internal 
proofis.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament :  there  is  not  even  a  single  workt 
put  of  all  the  scientifie  writings  of  the  Greeks  and 
Ramans,  the  origin  and  age  of  which  might  be  esta- 
blished by  so  many  witnesses  and  writers,  who  lived 
so  near  to  the  time  to  which  such  a  work  is  referred* 
If  our  Scriptures,  as  it  is  commonly  asserted^  were 
composed  not  long  before  tiie  destmction  of  the 
Jewish  state,  or  soon  after  it  (the  ^t  part  under  Nero^ 
the  last  under  Domitian),  there  woiUd  be  witnesses 
down  to  the  days  of  Diodesian,  removed  from  the 
close  of  this  period  at  most  but  tw^  centuries^  in 
which  neither  assistance  nor  information  to  speak 
positive}y  concerning  them  epuld  be  wanting,  yet  we 
rarely  produce  these  testimonies  in  these  inquiries^ 

For  the  sake  of  ascertaining  how  early  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  were  in  circulatioif 
among  the  Christians,  the  works  of  the  oldest  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church  have  beeq  examined  with  inde- 
fatigable research/  and  the  p4SS9ges  ^oUectH  wlMch 
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^ve  referance  to  them.  An  Englishmaa''  hta  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  in  this  hiudable  em- 
l^yment,  who  was  soon  followed  by  others^  wha 
examined  his  collection  by  stronger  principles,  and 
tatimated  it  with  critical  circnmspeotion. 

This  happened  at  that  time,  and  the  results  thence 
arisiBg  in  fiivour  of  the  New  Testament  are  known* 
I  therefore  have  resolved  to  add  a  second  proof  to 
this,  which  will  in  a  great  degree  corrobwate  it, 
and  sometimes  surpass  it.  The  first  ages  of  Christi* 
anity  produced  a  multitude  of  sects,  which  were 
anxious  to  unite  their  philosophical  and  theurgical 
speculations  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
frequently  lost  themselves  in  strange  admixtures  of 
opinion, — in  beautiful,  but  much  oftener  in  ridicukma 
dreams.  Yet  even  theae  sought  to  establish  their  asser- 
tions on  the  authority  of  the  Biblical  books,  and  to 
prove  them  against  those  indulging  different  senti- 
ments,especially  against  the  dominant  Church.  Their 
writings  indeed  are,  for  the  most  part,  lost,  and 
were  destroyed  on  purpose,  for  which  we  have 
bat  little  reason  to  thank  piety ;  but  the  zeal  for 
refuting  them  has  occasionally  preserved  some  frag- 
ments  of  their  treatises,  and  their  opponents  have 
retamed  the  proofr,  which  they  adduced  in  support 

*  Nathaaid  Lardner,  in  the  Cfedibility  of  the  Gospel-Hislory,— r 
e^Utblisbed  on  the  testimonies  of  the  Christian  teachers, — translated 
by  David  Brubn,  with  Baumgarten's  preface,  5  vol.  1750-51,  Berlin 
and  Leipsic ;  in  which  the  above-mentioned  "  Credibility,  in  the  facts 
oecasionally  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,"  forms  the  first  part, 
viiichmily  I  btoraaeea  in  English.  Chr.  Fred.  Sc^mid  in  his  HiaCoria 
et  Vindioatio  Canonia,  Leip.  1775,  has  made  great  use  of  his  com-* 
pilatioii.  Gott.  Less  has  critically  amended  it  in  his  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  1768;  and  in  the  fuller  work  on  religion,  iu 
history  and  proof,  v.  I.  §.  «•  p.  JO.  Paley  has  at  least  availed  him- 
self of  it  with  heUer  judgment  of  sele«tioD,  in  his  View  and  Byidenees 
of  Gfari«|i«nty»  vol.  I.  §.  1.  p*  HI  pf  the  Oetsvm  traasbtioiu 
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of  their  positions.  Such  passages  have  I  resolved  to 
collect  which  lead  us  further  hack  into  antiquity  than 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  which 
were  afterwards  written  against  them.  For  they 
assure  us  of  the  peculiar  advantage  of  having  been 
written  by  those  men  who  seceded  from  the  orthodox 
Church,  and  were  on  no  terms  of  good  understand- 
ing  with  it. 

Besides,  I  have  here  oifly  assigned  a  place  to  the 
witnesses  of  the  second  century,  and  admitted  none, 
who  existed  several  years  after  the  death  of  Commo- 
dus.  They  all  distinguished  themselves  as  teachers 
under  this  nionarch,  or  still  earlier  under  the  two 
Antonini,  and  their  younger  days  fell  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  Ulpius  Trajan,  under  whom  the  last  of 
the  Apostles  concluded  his  earthly  course  in  extreme 
old  age. 

SECTION  VII. 

But  before  I  say  more  of  my  proposition,  it  ia 
necessary  for  me  to  prefix  some  remarks  on  the  co&- 
dact  of  the  most  ancient  Christian  authors,  to  what- 
ever school  they  may  belong,  respecting  Biblical 
quotations,  lest  we  should  make  arbitrary  claims  on 
them ;  and  where  these  do  not  appear  satisfactory, 
thence  draw  conclusions,  which  may  be  considered 
as  principles,  sufiiciently  strong  to  found  on  them  a 
system  of  moral  instruction. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  cited  the  Old  Testa- 
WBDi  throughout  as  carefully  as  the  New ;  although 
they  naturally  could  not  assume  that  the  former  was 
as  well  known  to  all  their  readers  as  the  latter.  They 
even  appear  to  have  made  it  a  point  of  learning  and 
literary  display  to  cumulate  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  their  works,  as,  e.  g.  Clemens  Roma- 
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nuBy  Baniabas,  and  Justin ;  but  they  never  did  it  with 
the  New^  which  was  better  known. 

Secondly,  they  observed  one  mode  with  the  histo- 
rical books^  and  another  with  the  didactical.  They 
seldom  transcribed  firom  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
narratives  at  full-length,  or  with  the  authors*  words ; 
and  who  would  expect  it  from  them  ?  But,  in  their 
own  peculiar  style,  they  sometimes  have  quoted 
the  writer's  expression  memoritir,  and  almostt  in  ge^ 
neral,  abbreviated  it.  In  such  instances,  the  mare 
similarity  of  detail  to  one  of  our  Gospels,  is  far  from 
amounting  to  a  proof  that  it  was  really  taken  from 
one  of  them.  Such  an  occurrence  might  have  been 
easily  extracted  froin  other  historical  books ;  but  the 
circumstances  which  are  therein  related,  depend  on 
the  individual  description  of  the  writer,  of  which 
one  has  selected  this  part,  another  that,  or  has 
even  treated  the  whole  carelessly  and  synoptically. 
These,  therefore,  more  accurately  help  us  to  recognize 
a  writer,  and  still  more  so  do  the  style  and  choice 
of  words  when  he  details  the  narrative  and  hm  own 
private  i^inion.  If  now  manifest  proximities  in 
the  language  and  reminiscences  of  this  nature  occur, 
which  fr-equently  recall  the  original  expression,  so 
mnltifiirious  an  agreement  can  no  longer  be  consi- 
dered, as  the  effect  of  chance,  and  we  may  with  con- 
fidence depend  on  the  allegation  of  this  or  that  hook 
in  which  the  whole  occurs. 

Thirdly,  they  have  mostly  quoted  the  didactical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  verbatim,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Prophets,  by  appeals  to  their  names^ 
The  case  required  it : — for,  who  would  exactly  re- 
member every  passage,  some  of  which  are  often 
nearly  aUke,  were  he  ever  so  well  read  in  them  ?  or, 
who  would  know  where  to  find  them,  unless  the  name 
were  specified,andtheexpressionsfaithfuUy  retained? 
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Fourthly^  tbej  oondact  themselves  in  the  ssme 
manner  with  respect  to  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament :  they  generally  quote  the  passages  ac- 
curately from  them.  They  also  very  frequently 
refer  to  the  authws  by  name,  whidi  moreover  espe- 
cially is  the  case,  when  they  do  not  cite  again  the 
passage  entirely  to  the  letter. 

Fifthly,  when  they  quote  yvid^uai  and  dc^pniata,  they 
frequency  merdy  concern  themselves  with  ideas, 
and  pay  no  attention  to  words ;— thus,  Tatian  uh 
sorts  in  his  address  to  <he  Greeks,  that  the  original 
state  of  the  human  mind  was  darkness,  and  alludes 

to  the  GrOSpel  of  John  :  i|  ^«^«l  KoSt  iavrov  <rcoroc  €<nri,  Kmt 
omSi V  ip  aimi  f^ttfivov,  koa  roirro  iariv  apm  cip^/uvov,  i|  <rici>rui 
^  ^loc  oil  icaraXo/ti^vic*^-iciM  to  ^c  «^v  <ricoriay  icarlXa^y, 

jdu  o  Aoyoc  ^icv  i<m  f  coc  Oeov.  In  like  manner,  he 
acts  in  another  passage,  which  he  has  again  extracted 
£pom  the  first  chapter  of  John :  Oty  ry  ^yy  mwM- 

X&AfomTMf  wmtra  vw*  a^rov,  nu  X^/nc  ourov  yeyovty  o«& 
hu  Or.adv.  Gr»c.  ISandlO.  The  first  thing  which 
is  new  requisite  to  be  able  to  consider  this  passage 
as  an  allegation,  is  the  harmony  of  sentiment,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  similarity  of  sl^e  and  the  use 
of  words,  fix>m  whence  we  derive  a  greater  reason  to 
argue  against  an  accidental  codnddence.  Yet,  evmi 
this  will  not  be  satisfactory,  unless  such  a  form  of 
eitaticm,  as  was  customary  with  the  ancients,  when 
they  referred  to  Biblical  verses,  duddates  passages 
of  this  sort,  not  ^itirely  characterised  as  aBegations, 
as  is  the  case  here,  e.g.  in  the  first  clause  of  the  sen^ 
tesMte,  where  a  BiUicd  idea  and  phrase  are  pointed 
out  by  the  formulary,  k<u  tovto  £#riv  apa  ftpii/ucvoy. 

These  forms  of  citation  vary,  and  in  general  we 
Aall  lay  no  stress  on  any  of  them,  until  we  have 
pimntd  (as  we  would  witii  this)  tiut  they  were  ac^ 
iepted  in  this  sense  by  the  ancients. 
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.  Sixtidy.  One  spedes  <tf  them  merits  particular 
consideratioiu  For  the  andeiiti  in  gmeral,  when 
they  refer  to  the  words  aad  doctrines  of  Jesus^  here 
Tory  seldom  named  the  books,  in  which  he  is  repre- 
•anted  thos  speaking.  They  ahnost  always  appeal 
to  tiie  person  speakings  and  not  to  the  narrator^ 
Host  of  the  citations  from  the  Erangalists  may  he 
mohided  nnder  the  form:  ^tbm  Loep  mjf$,  tha 
Saviour  spernks,"^  9uu  with  here  and  there  the  addi* 
tion  ''tnOe  Oo9p$l''  The  name  of  the  Evangeliit 
inery  rarely  appears.  For  the  writers  were  dtsirow 
of  estaUidiing  the  legislative  authority  of  our  Sa- 
viour, not  the  authwity  o(  his  historian. 

I  have  observed,  that  most  of  the  citations  from 
the  Gospel  may  be  included  under  this  form.  At 
least,  this  n  evident  in  Iremeus,  a  writer  of  this 
period,  and  entirely  so  in  the  teachers  of  the  following 
century.  We  shidl  not  therefore  err  in  ^noe  con-' 
eluding,  that  others  likewise  referred  by  this  formulary 
to  wRiTTSK  noouMBHTs  Qonoeming  ^  life  and  doc- 
trines of  our  Saviour.  If  this  phraseology  had  no  re* 
fermee  to  known  aonroes,  and  to  those  whose  va- 
lidity was  admitted,  if  it  only  referred  to  oral  tradi-^ 
tions,  it  would  necessarily  have  been  adduced  with 
greater  accuracy,  that  we  might  be  assured  in  some 
degree  of  its  credibility. 

If  therefore  this  sense  occurs  in  our  documents 
under  the  citation  ^'  the  l^oMj^Mys!*  &c. ;  if  moreover 
it  approaches  even  more  nearly  to  the  expression  it- 
self, it  is  by  so  much  tihe  more  probidile,  that  the  pas- 
sage was  extracted  from  our  books,  in  proportion  aa 
the  proximity  of  expression  is  greater,  and  the  poa- 
inb9iti»  more  numerous,  in  which  a  difference  of  the 
words,  of  their  adaptation,  and  connexion  might  have 
oeemred.    AH  doubts  however^  cttses  wbw^  besides 
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the  identity  of  idea,  that  also  of  words  takes  place, 
in  cases  where  variations  are  very  possible. 

Seventhly.  We  must,  therefore,  judge  of  the 
identity  not  according  to  the  common  printed  text  of 
the  Elzevir  Edition  or  that  of  Stephens :  for  it  is  not 
the  rule  by  which  we  must  judge.  The  text,  as  we 
shall  perceive  more  fully  in  the  history  of  it,  had  in 
the  second  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  third 
many  peculiarities  in  some  copies,  as  in  the  text  of 
Justin,  IrensBUS,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other 
Teachers,  which  have  been  removed  by  the  re- 
visers of  the  third  century.  Consequently,  when 
variations  are  observed,  they  can  only  impede  us, 
when  they  no  where  else  appear  in  other  writers  of 
this  age,  or  in  MSS.  which  exhibit  a  very  ancient 
text.  If  they  again  occur,  we  perceive  that  these 
dissimilarities  are  mere  variations  of  ancient  MSS.  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  at  that  time  in  circu- 
lation. 

We  now  approach  to  the  consideration  of  our 
proposition,  and  shall  in  its  development  much  more 
forcibly  treat  it,  than  the  preceding  suggestions,  which 
we  just  now  have  sketched,  require. 


SECTION  VIII. 
CELSUS, 

A  PHiiiOsoPHER  of  the  second  century,  of  the  Epi* 
curean  school,  composed  a  work  against  Christianity, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title,  aXrfitig  Xoyoc*  Origen,  in 
his  refutation  of  it,  has  rescued  a  considerable  part 
of  this  production  from  oblivion. 

The  philosopher  mentions  in  it  sevwal  circum- 
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stances  which  attended  the  hirth  of  Jesos ;  he  ispeaks 
in  general  tenns  of  his  miracles,  how  he  healed  the 
lame  and  the  hlind,  how  he  raised  the  dead,  how  he 
was  declared  hy  a  voice  from  heaven  to  have  heen 
the  Son  of  God,  and  how,  after  having  chosen  dis- 
ciples from  a  low  rank  in  life,  he  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  them,  condemned  to  death  by  the  Roman 
Praetor,  crucified,  and  how  he  rose  again. 

He  has  detailed  the  history  of  the  passion  and  re- 
surrection more  copiously  and  given  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  and  events  connected  with  it, 
e.g.  that  he  prayed  the  Father  to  take  away  this  cup 
from  him,  L.  ii.  c.  24.,  that  he  drank  vinegar  and 
gall,  that  blood  flowed  from  his  side,  (L.  iL  o.  86, 
37.),  that  he  arose,  although  on  this  point  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Christian  books  is  contradictory,  some 
asserting  that  one  angel,  others  that  two  were  seen 
at  his  grave,  (L.  v.  c.  52.),  that  he  showed  the 
marks  on  his  hands  after  his  resurrection,  yet  that  he 
actually  appeared  only  to  one  woman,  (L.  ii.  c.  59.) 

The  philosopher  in  different  places  (L.  vii.  c.  18. 
viL  c.  58.)  speaks  also  of  his  instructions,  with  re- 
ference to  an  overruling  Providence,  which  feeds 
the  ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies,— and  afterwards 
of  meekness  under  injuries,  where  he  likewise  com- 
mands the  other  cheek  to  be  offered  to  the 
smiter.  He  has  censoriously  judged  some  of  our 
Lord's  discourses ;  e.  g.  that  on  the  danger  of  riches, 
where  he  makes  use  of  the  simile  of  the  camel  and 
the  needle,  or  that,  where  he  asserts  that  no  man 
can  serve  two  masters,  but  more  particularly  the 
prediction  of  Jesus,  that  false  Christs  and  prophets 
shall  come  after  him,  and  misguide  the  people  by 
the  delusions  of  their  juggling  tricks,  (L.  vi.  c.  16. 
L.  viii.  c.  2.,  L.  ii.  c.  49.) 

These  accounts,  especially  those  which  relate  to 
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tke  InstOTy  of  his  pasBion,  were  written  in  the 
opinion  of  Celsus,  by  his  disoii^eB  '.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  says :  we  hare  extracted  all  this  from  your 
own  writings,  and  we  require  no  other  witnesses, 
since  your  own  weapons  are  sufficieaEt  for  your  de* 
structiooy  (L.  ii.  c.  74.) 

We  eridendy  dtsoem  our  Gospels  in  these  his* 
torical  £Eicts,  which  Celsus  has  extracted  from  the 
books  of  the  disciples  of  /esus,  and  nothing  in  this 
respect  is  wanting,  except  that  the  Pagan  might 
have  mentioned  the  names  of  the  writers,  or  the 
number  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  in^arting  that  per-* 
fection  to  his  testimony  which  we  desire. 

Nevertheless^  he  has  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
particttbuised  two  of  them :  few  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  guilty  of  &r  tod  gross  presumption,  who 
derived  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  from  the  first  man 
and  the  kings  of  Judea ;  and  he  further  observes, 
tiiat  the  carpenter's  wife  could  not  but  have  known, 
of  what  hi^  extraction  die  was '.  There  are,  it  is 
well  known,  two  of  our  Evangdists,  who  have  em^ 
bodied  in  their  works  genealogical  catalogues,  in 
wfaidi  the  one  actually  traces  back  his  geneidogy  of 
our  Lord  to  the  first  man,  whereas,  the  otket  enu- 
merates the  Jewish  kings  in  their  succession,  and 
cites  them  as  ancestors  of  Jesus. 

The  account,  that  Jesus  shewed  to  his  dis<»ples 
tiie  marks  of  his  crucifixion,  the  wounds  in  his 
hands',  after  his  resurrection, enables  us  to  recog^ 

'  L«  ii.  c  IS.  and  L.  n.  c  16.  rw^  &  MadiyriiCf  rove  i^^Ta  v¥ 
l^tfovt"  drayeypa^rai  xcpt  aWw  rotavr^, 

^  L.  ii*  c.  82.  dwfjpfiaiiivitu  ro»c  ysvedKoyiimiyrac  dvo  row  wptnw 
,  fifrroQf  ecu  r^v  Iv  *Iov^iocc  fiaatXeuv  rov  lifaovt^*  •cai*  •  •  •  ^c  ohK  dy 
il  rov  rcjcro^c  y^yfl  rri\ucavr&¥  yeiwc  rvyxai^ov^tt  iyyoti^ 

*  L.  iL  c.  £9. — Kai  ra  vtifUia  tik  KoXa#C4#€  Mcc^ck  ^  liycwci  ^mm 
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nke  a  tbird  of  thrao^  who  akme  has  etrramttetttiany 
noticed  l^iis  circvmstano^  as  it  occurs  in  Ceisns^ 
(John  xx.) 

There  were  at  least  four  such  writers^  whom  the 
philosopher  had  se^i :  for  he  says,  these  hare  i^poken 
only  of  one  angeU  who  appeared  at  the  grave,  yet 
othws  have  mentioned  two  angels «.  Thus  is  it  in 
our  hooks ;  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  one,  Luke 
and  John  of  two. 

He  also  calls  the  works  of  these  writers  ro  ^yp- 
Xiop ;  and  thus  they  were  superscribed,  as  we  have 
received  from  our  forefathers,  (L.  iL  c.  27.) 

Thus  far  will  suffice  concerning  the  historicid 
books.  But  we  also  discover  in  Gdsus  tcaces  of 
some  Episttes  of  the  Apostte  Paul,  whidi  cannot  re- 
main unnoticed  by  the  critic,  (L.  v.  64.,  vi.  12.,  viii. 
24.)  Yet  since  he  names  to  us  no  written  sources, 
from  whence  he  has  extracted  these  doctrines, 
(which  are  evidmtly  those  of  St.  ^Paul,)  but  oidy 
treats  of  tbrai  in  general  tarms  as  Christian  opinions, 
it  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  suppose  any  thing  more, 
tium  that  which  is  contained  in  his  expressions,  or 
to  draw  a  conclusion,  as  to  written  sourcei^  where  he 
only  speaks  of  opinions,  and  oi  dogmata,  whidi 
might  have  been  known  from  oral  information. 


TATIAN  AND  JULIUS  CASSIAN. 

The  first  was  a  scholar  of  Justin  Martyr ;  but  his 
£Emcy  and  melancholy  propensity  to  a  severer  life 
misled  him  into  errors,  and  made  him  the  founder  of 
the  Enkratites.    He  rejected  marriage,  and  in  one  of 

•  L.  T.  c.  52. — Koi  fur  «u  wpoc  rov  ahrov  rovie  ro^ov  iX$WK 
dyytKoVf  ol  gmp  ira^  oi  it  dwo  rovj  4micp%yofuym>cr^t£  yvroMfyr,  ir* 
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his  EssaySi  mpi  rov  Kara  rov  2«anipa  KarafTurfiOw,  of  which 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  preserved  fragments,  he 
even  asserted  that  it  proceeded  from  Satan ;  he  also 
disapproved  of  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine. 

Clemens  (Strom.  1.  iii.  §  12.)  sets  forth  his  opinions 
one  against  the  other,  and  employs  himself  in  a  re* 
futation  of  them ;  the  following  chapter  he  has  re- 
served for  Julius  Cassian. 

He  there  quotes  a  detached  passage  from  the 
before-mentioned  book  of  Tatian,  on  perfection 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  REDEEMER,  in  which  hc  sajs ; 
'*  he  permits  matrimonial  separation  with  mutual 
consent,  for  the  sake  of  prayer.""  These  are  the 
words  of  Paul,  whose  name  immediately  precedes 
them.  ^^  But  he  only  permits  the  matrimonial  con- 
nection on  account  of  Satan,  and  on  account  of 
iftcontinency.''  The  passage,  to  which  Tatian,  rov 
iwovoXov  i^iiyov^voc,  here  appeals  is  in  substance 
1  Cor.  vii.  5.  which  is  sufficiently  clear  to  be  imme- 
diately recognized ;  but  he  has  not  closely  confined 

himself  to  the  words,  oru^vtav  ficv  ow  apfioCa  irpo- 
<nv\ii  •  •  .  iraXcv  yap  iwi  tovto  <nfy^wpfi<raQ  ycvcaScu  Sea  rov 
Saravav  Kai  rtiv  iucpaaiav.      Yet,  aS  WC  pcrCcivC,  he  haS 

retained  certain  expressions  of  Paul ;  those  for  in- 
stance, from  whence  he  principally  advances  to  the 
decision  of  the  question.  Concerning  another  posi- 
tion in  the  Gospels,  viz.  Svm  KvpioiQ  SovXevuv,  which 
he  has  connected  with  this,  we  would  say  nothing 
farther,  since  he  has  too  indefinitely  inserted  it 

Clemens  now  proceeds : — Tatian  indeed  allows 
marriage  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  in  the  New ; 
for  he  makes  a  distinction  between  rov  waXaiov  av- 
Spoiirov  Kai  rov  icacvov.  He  then  advances  many  argu- 
ments against  him,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  invalidating 
this  assertion,  as  his  dogmata  concerning  eating  flesh 
and  drinking  wine.    He  then  continues ;  '^  But,  if  any 
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an  one  rejects  procreation,  as  that,  which  only  pre- 
sents materials  of  dissolution  and  decay,  iS  any 
one  perverts  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  where  he 

says  ;   iwi   ytf^  firi  3i7(ravpi2^civ,    ottov  (rnc  Kai  /3p«i>aic  a^* 

w6«,*'  &c.  This  expression  of  our  Saviour,  which 
with  regard  to  diction  is  exactly  cited,  is  in  these 
very  words  in  Matthew  vi.  19,  and  in  no  other  of  the 
Evangelists  besides.  But,  who  is  this  such  an  one 
(rcc)  who  thus  perverted  the  passage  ?  Is  it  Tatian 
or  his  disciple  ?  This  cannot  signify  much  to  us : 
however,  it  is  Tatian,  for  the  context  relates  to 
him.   And,  as  he  here  complains  of  him,  as  nc, — (ica- 

rarp^'j^ti  nc  ti|c  Tevcffcwc  •  •  •  jSiaJ^trai  nc  •  •  •)  >  ^^  likewise 

commences  his  refutation  of  Tatian  with  the  same 
phrase.  '^  Marriage  (he  there  says)  is  not,  as  some 
(rcvcc)  interpret  it  a  connection  of  the  flesh  inducing 
destruction.  I  here  allude  to  Tatian,  who  has  pre- 
sumed to  assert  this ;  oi  yap  ic  nv^^  i^nyiiaovTO  .... 
TttTiaWv  olfiai  Tov  Svpdv,  k.  t.  X." 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  charges  him  and  liis  fol- 
lowers with  the  misinterpretation  of  the  words,  qI 

vloi  TOV  aioivoc  iKUvov  TOV  TTCpc   vcfcpciiv   avaorao'eaiCy   ov  y<>~ 

fioiHTi,  ovSe  yafAiCovTai.  They  occur  in  the  EvangeUsts 
Matthew  xxii.  30.,  Mark  xii  25.,  Luke  xx.  35.  ap- 
proaching the  nearest  to  the  words  of  Luke ;  yet 
nothing  conclusive  can  be  inferred  from  them ;  there 
therefore  only  remain  to  us  from  the  Gospels,  the 
passage  in  Matt.  vi.  19,  and  that  in  John,  which  we 
have  considered  in  the  preceding  remarks  at  No.  5. 
We  shall  not  here  merely  furnish  ourselves  with 
individual  testimonies,  but  we  shall  pay  our  attention 
to  a  greater  work  of  Tatian,  which  promises  to  us  a 
signal  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  four  Gospels, 
arranged  according  to  their  whole  contents.  This 
is  the  Sio  Ttaaapwv.  We  shall  be  necessarily  more 
particular  on  this  point  than  it  would  otherwise  have 

VOL.  I.  E 
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been  oeoeAsary/hftd  not  so  much  traubh  been  tskea 
to  place  this  subject  in  ^obscurity. 

Ephraem  Syrns  composed  a  commentary  oa  this 
work,  wbich  the  Syriac  writers  sometimes  mention, 
and  from  whidi  they  were  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  Dktessaron.  Dionysicm  Bar-salibi  gives  the  fol- 
lowing acconitt  of  it  ^  ^  Tatian,**  says  he, ''  the  dis- 
ciple of  iustin  the  martyr  and  philosopher  framed 
one  out  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  he  called  Diates- 
saron.  St.  Ephraem  elucidated  it  by  a  commen- 
tary; it  commenced:  In  the  begimiing  was  the 
word,**  &C. 

Eusebius  records  of  a  second  branch  of  Tatian*s 
school,  which  separated  from  it  shortly  after  its 
foundation,  vie.  the  Severians,  that  they  received 
the  Law,  ihe  Prophets,  and  the  Gospels,  but  that 
they  blasphemed  Paul,  and  rejected  the  Acts  of  the 

"  Auemaii.  Biblioth.  Or.  T.  i.  p.  57.  T.  iL  p.  159,  60.  Bat,  As- 
seman  T.  i.  p.  57,  58.,  quotes,  Portly  afterWiurdB,  (it  might 
be  objected)  a  passage  from  Bar-Hebrseus,  which  attributes  the 
Book  on  which  Ephrsem  composed  his  commentary  to  Ammonius. 
The  matter  throughout  Is  uncertain,  nor  does  it  matter.  The 
Monotessaron  of  Ammonius  was  l^  far  the  more  popidar  «mong  the 
Oreeki,  that  of  Tatian  the  Syrian,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the 
Syrians,  in  whose  Churches  Theodoret  (Haer.  fab.  1.  i.  c.  20.)  found 
and  brought  away  many  copies.  On  the  contrary,  the  book  of  Am- 
monius was  so  scarce  among  the  Sjrrians,  that  Elias  of  Salama,  not- 
withstanding his  researches,  could  not  discover  it."  (Assem*  B.  <yr. 
T.  ii.  >p.  160.)  But  that  whieh  mostly  concerns  us  on  this  sulgect, 
is  the  testimony  of  Ber-^Salibi,  which  is  unobjectionable.  He  wrote 
illustrations  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  on  the 
Gospels,  by  name.  In  the  preface,  he  cites  by  name  the  Authors 
firom  whom  he  has  attracted  his  expositions,  at  the  head  of  *whom 
stands  Ephraem  (Ass.  §  ii.  p.  1^7,  156.)  But,  in  the  preface 
to  Mark,  he  assures  us,  a  second  time,  that  these  Commentaries  were 
composed  on  Tatian's  Monotessaron  (T.  i.  p.  57.)  The  Commenta- 
ries of  Ephraem,  therefore,  were  not  merely  superficially  known  to 
him,  or  from  the  report  of  others,  but  from  frequent  use,  so  that  he 
is  perfectly  qualified  to  pass  a  decision  Upon  them. 
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Aposttes.  He  proeetcte,  ^'tbeir  head  and  leader, 
Tatian,  aecomplislied  a  coiuiectioii  aad  conjnae- 
tion  of  the  Gospels,  I  know  not  how,  and  called  it 
the  Gospel  hy  fi>ur,  which  is  still  fimnd  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  ^    So  far  the  historian." 

Yet,  what  he  meus  hy  the  Law,  Prophets,  and 
GosPK^,  or  the  term  Gospels,  or  what  his  age^ 
whose  sentiments  he  speaks,  thought  of  them,  is  in- 
deed neither  obscure  nor  difficult  to  be  ascertained ; 
in  fact,  it  is  as  little  so  as  that  whidi  he  meant  by 
the  Acts  op  the  Apostles  and  Paul.  It  therefinre 
very  eleariy  appears  from  whence  this  Diatessaron 
was  compiled. 

Two  things,  however,  must  he  separatdy  consi- 
dered in  his  account — the  information  itsdf  and  its 
authority.  He  says,  Tatian  made  a  compilation  of 
the  Gospels  whidb  he  called  the  Gospel  by  finur 
(Diatessaron)  which  book  is  still  in  existence :  thus 
&r  ihe  information  goes.  But  he  confesses  with  his 
accurtomed  historical  honesty,  that  he  was  ignomnt 
of  the  mode  of  procedure  which  he  observed  in  this 
compilation.  Consequently,  Eu8d)ius  does  not  even 
represent  himself  as  surety  for  the  fact  of  which  he 
speaks,  but  only  calls  those  to  mind  who  were  sttU 
in  possession  of  the  book,  or  who  had  seen  it,  and 
through  whom  he  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
thefSftct. 

According  to  these,  therefore,  to  whose  communi- 
cation the  Mstoiiographer  had  nothing  to  oligect,  a 
book  of  Tatian  was  in  eaJstenoe  in  the  fourth  century, 

'  L.  ir.  liist.  BocL  Cap.  posult.  ^pun^mi  fu^  ^  otwc  v9)k^  irac 

yfaifmp.  BXaa^mwvrrtt  &  Uavkoy  roy  *Avoaro\oPt  d^eronoiv  4vtov 
rac  €irc9roXac  fii}3c  rag  vpa^if  rwv  'AirooroXwy  Karah'xpfuyou  Xvya^ 
i^iay  nva  Kcu^ovroywyifv,  oOif  oW  Avtuci  rwv  'EvoyycXcwv  #vi'^<K»  t# 
i^  J:t9oa^mfm¥ro  wpomf^^tfiamyt  6  voi  irof»a  nmr  dwm  M^y  ^^rm. 
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which  in  a  compilation  of  its  own  preserved  the 
Gospels  then  received^  and  gave  to  them  the  name 

Sea  TB<r<rapwv. 

I  know  not  what  we  might  still  desire  in  addition, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  or  to  its  cre- 
dibility, unless  it  were,  that  one  of  the  eye-witnesses 
had  imimediately  asserted  it.  But  such  an  one  is 
not  wanting  to  us.  He  to  whom  we  here  refer,  had 
collected  no  less  than  two  hundred  copies  of  it. 

And  this  is  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  in  Syria.  This 
Tatian  (says  he)  has  compiled  the  Gospel,  which 
IS  called  Diatessaron,  but  he  rejected  from  it  the 
genealogies  and  other  passages,  which  represent 
oiir  Saviour  as  sprung  from  the  race  of  David,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh. 

He  characterizes  the  book  according  to  its  con- 
tents, but  retains  the  terminus  cotnparatioms,  in  the 
sense,  according  to  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  which,  he  wished  to  make  its  contents  known 
to  his  readers.  From  whence  did  he  therefore  con- 
ceive that  he  had  rejected  the  Genealogies  ?  From 
what  writings  was  he  of  opinion  that  Tatian  had 
omitted  some  passages?  from  what  books,  which 
were  known  to  his  readers,  was  the  Diatessaron  dis- 
tinguished by  these  criteria  ? 

The  ellipsis  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  be  supplied. 
Even  if  we  should  not  call  to  mind  the  books  of 
Theodoret  which  had  Genealogies, — what  the  Syrians 
mention  as  component  parts  of  the  Diatessaron, — 
what  Eusebius  says  on  the  subject,  nevertheless  we 
would  presume,  that  Theodoret  wished  to  compare 
the  Diatessaron  with  his  own  Gospels,  which  he 
read,  or  with  those  of  others  of  his  communion,  to 
whom  he  was  writing.  Since  this  is  the  whole  diffi- 
culty, and  the  only  one  in  which  his  account  is  con- 
fused; we  readily  perceive  what  he  intends  to  say. 
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The  Diatessaron^  therefore,  was  a  harmony  of  the 
four  Gospels,  as  Theodoret,  and  those  of  his  faith, 
the  Catholic  Church,  possessed  them ;  with  this  dif-- 
ference,  that  the  Genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
were  wanting  to  them,  as  well  as  some  other  passages 
and  expressions,  which  declared  our  Lord  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  David,  according  to  human 
generation. 

He  now  proceeds  to  describe  himself  as  an  eye- 
witness of  the  &ct  of  which  he  speaks :  not  only 
(says  he)  all  Tatian's  followers  made  use  of  this  book 
but  also  many  of  the  orthodox  *.  I  myself  found 
more  than  two  hundred  of  these  books,  which  were 
honourably  esteemed  in  Qur  churches,  which  I  col- 
lected and  brought  away,  and  in  the  place  of  which 
I  introduced  the  four  Gospels. 

How  literally  in  other  respects  this  book  has  ex- 
pressed the  text  of  the  four  EvangeUsts  we  may 
conclude  from  careful  reference  being  made  to  it 
for  a  critical  judgment  on  certain  various  readings. 
A  Scholion  of  Codex  Harleian,  5647.  (Wetstein,  72.) 
on  Matt,  xxvii.  49,  where  after  (raiaaiv  ainov  in  some 
MSS.   as  for  instance  BCL.,  the  following  words 

occur,  aXXoc  XajSdiv  Xoy^i}V,  pw^cv  avrov  ri}v  vXivpav,  Kai 

e^rik^iv  vSctip  Kai  alfia,  justifies  this  reading  on  the  au- 
thority of  Tatian,  and  says,  that  to  koSi'  laropcav  cvoy- 
ycXiov  or  his  Gospel  arranged  according  to  the  succes- 
sion of  historical  events  contained  this  addition,  on 

€ic  TO  icaS'  ItFTopiav  'EvayycXiov  AioScmpov  icai  Tariavov,  icac 
aWofv  Siaipopwv  ayitav  wareptav  rovro  wpoaKHrai,  ic.  r.  X. 

*  Theod.  Haeret.  fab.  l.i.  c.  10.  ovroc  (6  Tariavoc)  cai  ro  Bia  Tca- 
aap4itv  KoXovfuyoy  (rvvre^eucev  ihayyeXtoy,  Kai  rw  yeyigXoyiqic  vepiKO" 
\^c  Ko,i  ra  clXkgi,  haa  Ik  (nnpngicoQ  Ciofiih  Kara  vapica  ytytytiiuyoy  roy 

Kvpioy  Itucyvffiy 'Evpov  ^£  Ki^yut  irXfcovc  ij  luatcotruiVQ  fitfi^ovc  roi- 

avrag  ky  rate  xof)  V**'  i^KKriaiaQ  nnfinfuyact  xai  ircuroc  irvyayaymy 
,  anedi fitly y  »cai  rarwy  TtwQpiay  eWyTcXewv  dmuniyayoy  elrayycXco. 
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With  Tstia&'0  doctrinal  opinions  those  of  Julius 
Cassian  have  a  close  affinity.  Some  fragments  of 
one  of  his  works  ircpc  iyKparua^,  ii  iffpc  tivovj^ia^  are 
preserved  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus*. 

He  also  rejected  marriage,  recommended  conti- 
nence, and  asserted  that  Paul  himself  derived  the 
origin  of  this  connection  from  Eve's  temptation. 
The  passage  to  which  he  refers  is,  ^/3ov/iac  Sc  ^ii,  «Jc  o 

i^C  'Eimv  t^ifirenftfev,  ^dopp  ra  Potifiara  v/miiv  aVo  rifc  airXo- 

tifroc  rifc  «c  rov  Xpi^fov^  This  is  verho  teniis,  allow- 
ing for  casual  differences,  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  office  of  generation,  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, is  only  for  carnal  men,  but  not  adapted  to  the 
exalted  ideas  of  Christians.     He  quotes,  in  support 

of  his  assertion  :  vfiwv  h  r^  iroXircv^a  cv  oipaw^^  cC  oi 

icai  ffwripa  aircjcScxo/iAcda.  The  passago  is  in  Philip,  iii. 
20,  with  this  difference,  that  he  omits  the  word 
£irttpx«-  We  do  not  perceive  fix)m  the  fragment,  as  it 
has  been  hastily  and  without  connection  preserved  in 
Clemens,  to  which  writer  Cassian  attributes  this 
passage.  Yet  we  can  infer  from  the  following  ex- 
pressions of  Clemens,  that  it  must  be  Paul  to  whom 
he  assigns  it ;  for  he  continues,  av^cc  n,  orav  c^n,  and 
in  refutation  of  it  adduces  a  passage  of  Paul  *.  On 
the  testimony  of  Jerome  he  has  likewise  misapplied 
the  words  of  Paul,  Galat.  vi.  8,  (quonidm  qui  seminat 
in  catM  suA,  &c.  as  far  as  vitaim  atemam)  as  authority 
against  the  matrimonial  contract  \ 

•  Lib.  Hi.  Strom,  c  15, 14, 15.  Ed.  Ven.  T.  L  opp.  p.  55«.54. 
Sylburg.  p.  465.  f.  He  speaks  also  of  a  first  book  rwv  iiriyriTiKiay  by 
bnaoy  L.  I.  Strom,  c.  SI. 

'L.  ill.  Strom,  e.  14. 

•Ibid.  c.  14 and  15. 

^  Hieronyn.  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Oal.  L.  iii.  c  6.  v.  S.  quoniam  qui 
aemiQat»***viiam  setemam.  Cassianus  (some  read  also  Tatianos) 
qui  pntatiram  Cfaritti  camem  nitrodiioeiis  omBem  oonjonctionem 
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Besides  paiticular  evidences  tor  the  GkM^pel  of 
Matthew  and  John,  Tatian  therefore,  in  his  Diates- 
saron,  yields  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  four 
Gospels  according  to  their  full  content£U  with  the 
exception  of  the  gene^ogies  md  those  passives 
which  relate  to  the  human  descent  of  our  Saviour, 
also  of  that  of  the  first  £!pistle  to  the  Corinthians 
with  the  name  of  Paul.  But  Cassian,  hy  Qomina) 
reference,  yields  proof  of  that  of  the  second  Epistle 
to  the  Coripthians;  and,  as  it  seems^  by  nominal 
citations,  of  the  Epistles  to  the  G^ktian^  and  Philip- 
plans. 

THEOqOTIJS. 

After  the  works  of  Cleinens  Alexandrinus,  we  find 

a  treatise  entided  Ik  rmv  GeoSorov  kui  tik  avaroXucm 
raXov/avfic  StSoaicaXiav  Kara  rovg  OvaXcvrtvoii  j^povovc  «ti- 

ro^uL  It  has  escaped,  together  with  the  other  writ-p 
ings  of  this  Father,  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  wa9 
considered  as  an  essay  written  by  him,  to  which  cir- 
cumstance it  probably  owes  its  preservation '. 

If  this  were  a  writing  of  Clemens,  we  must  be 
very  grateful  to  him  for  the  trouble,  which  he  has 
therein  taken  in  making  extracts  from  the  writings 

masculi  ad  faeminam  inuDundam  arbitratur»  Encratitanim  vel  acer- 
rimus  hseresiarches,  tali  adversilkm  noa  sub  occapione  prsesentis  testi- 
monii  usua  est  arguinento,  si  quis  seminat  in  came,  de  carne  metec 
^omipdonem. 

^  1^  treatise  also  appears  in  the  first  Giedc  edition  of  the  Fa- 
thers at  Fbrence,  1^50,  ioLf  and  it  was  again  printed  in  the 
foUowiDg  editions,  but  it  was  first  translated  by  Combesis  the 
Dominican.  Fabridus  afterwards  incorporated  the  translation  toge- 
ther with  the  Greek  text  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  BiUiotheca  Orseca. 
The  trandator,  who  was  in  other  respects  a  learned  man,  appears  to 
have  oometim^  been  wanting  in  die  knowledge  of  fiicts  necessary 
^  thif  diflScidt  task. 
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of  Theodotus ;  yet,  I  account  it  the  labour  of  a 
Theodotian^  who  being  desirous  of  making  for  him- 
self some  excerpta  from  the  essays  of  his  prsecep- 
tor,  principally  selected  those  passages,  in  which 
Theodotus  brought  his  doctrinal  opinions  into  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Valentinians. 

At  §•  2.  he  places  the  dogma  of  Valentinus 
in  a  parallel  with  that  of  Theodotus,  and  unfolds 
his  ideas  of  the  Logos,  Monooenes,  Protogenes, 
&c.  (asjhr  as  §.  8.)  We  however,  v^i^  &  (he 
says  against  him)  assert,  that  the  Logos  is  in 
identity  a  God  in  God  ;  that  he  was — t .  e.  in  power  of 
idea,  in  the  lap  of  the  Father,  which  lap  first  revealed 
the  Saviour  (rumip.  That  from  this  power  of  idea 
the  fTpciiroroicoc  or  first  bom  originally  existed  &'  cvcp- 
yccav,  as  well  as  the  Monogenes  or  only  begotten, 
who  is  identified  with  him,  and  through  whose 
power  the  (rumip  acquired  his  efficacy.  Again,  there 
was  not  only  one,  but  there  were  manifold  religions, 
just  as  in  the  spiritual  world  there  are  not  the  same 
bodies,  and  on  this  account  not  the  same  intelli- 
gences. Moreover  the  spirits,  even  the  PR(rtx>K- 
TisTJE,  and  finally  Monogenes  himself  is  not  entirely 
without  form  and  body,  &c. — §.  8  and  9. 

At  a  glance,  where  the  author  freely  expresses 
his  dogmata  (vfutg  Sc,  but  we,  from  §.  8.  to  §.  17. 
and  even  still  further  on)  it  is  evident,  that  he  be- 
longs to  a  Gnostic  persuasion. 

Having  here  placed  one  part  against  the  other  of  the 
theory  of  the  Valentinians  as  to  the  human  existence, 
and  as  asserting  a  mixture  of  two  different  spiri- 
tual beings  in  an  unity,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  sensibly 
remarks  (e^ot  Se  Sojccc)— spiritual  beings  associate  not 
according  to  essence,  but  through  indications  of 
power,  they  flow  not  into  one  another,  but  exist 
in  one  another  (§.  II.) ;  from  whence  he  explains 
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his  opinions  on  the  union  of  that  which  is  supra- 
mundane  with  man^  developing  them  fully  in  §.  8. 
This  controversial  question  he  concludes  with  an 
exposition  of  Ps.  ex.  3.  where  he  adds  li/uccc  ovroic 

c^a/covoficv.      ^.  20* 

As  he  every  where  announces  himself  a  deter- 
mined Gnostic^  so  is  he  also  an  equally  determined 
adversary  of  the  Valentinians,  whilst  he  is  positively 
detailing  the  dogmata  of  Theodotus. 

In  his  critical  examination  of  the  Valentinians, 
he  makes  use  (§.  24.)  of  the  harsh  expression, 
ayvoovtri,  and  (§.  30.)  calls  their  doctrines,  athe- 
istical, XcyoiHTiv  a^twQ,  showing  ou  the  other  hand, 
how  rightly  Theodotus  thought  on  this  subject.  In 
this  place,  ov  yap  <rvveira^<nv  o  Tramp  must  be  read,  as 
Sylburgius  has  proposed,  rightly  to  understand  the 
passage. 

Greatly  as  he  declares  himself  for  this  teacher  at 
§.  33.  he  however,  departs  from  his  theory,  but  he  con- 
tinues to  say  "^  Our  Theodotus,''  by  which  he  again 
names  the  school  to  which  he  is  attached.  The  manner 
in  which  he  contradicts  him  is  so  gentle,  that  we  do 

not   perceive  its  point :   imiv  ovv  o  Xo-yoc  ovroc  irapa- 

Kovu^a  Tov  vfAfTtpov  t— "  It  is  either  a  miscomprehen- 
sion of  our  author,  or  it  is  incorrectly  related.** 

This  obscure,  and  in  many  respects  dil&cult  work, 
is  therefore  the  essay  of  a  Gnostic,  and  indeed  of  a 
Theodotian,  written  with  a  polemical  object  against 
the  dogmata  of  Valentinus.  From  its  arrangement 
and  form,  it  appears  only  to  contain  aphorisms  from 
a  greater  Gnostical  production.  The  inscription  very 
correctly  therefore  announces  the  work : — **  Extracts 
from  the  Writings  of  Theodotus  against  Valentinus :" 
only,  I  think,  that  for  Kara  rove  OiaXcvnvou  )(/oovovc  we 
should  read  OimXtvrivov  koivwvov^.  Theodotus  hardly 
lived  in  the  days  of  Valentinus,  in  which  case  alone 
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Xpovov^  could  hare  a  meanii^ :  others  have  conse- 
quently proposed  the  word  alwvac. 

Thus  far  is  the  case  stated ;  and  we  may  now  avail 
ourselves  of  the  benefit,  which  probably  may  result 
from  these  writings. 

For  the  sake  of  establishing  the  difference  befeiFeen 
supramundane  natures  and  the  different  classes  of 
the  spiritual  state,  Theodotus  asserts,  that  in  no 
being  of  the  seven  orders  of  spirits  do  such  exalted 
properties  meet  as  in  the  Son.   Whence,  he  remarks, 

fc«c  o  /icy  ^c  airpoairov  iipifrai ....  a  o^daX/iioc  ovk  ciSf , 
tcai  ovc  OVK  nKOwitv  oi^'Scd  iwt  icapSiav  avifHinrov  av€J3i|  ^. 

The  first  part  of  the  passage  appears  to  allude  to 
1  Tim.  vi.  16.  o  fiovoc*  •  •  •  ^c  oiic«av  iwpoanov,  the  se- 
cond is  found  literally  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Although  h^ 
does  not  name  the  author,  nor  mention  the  sacred 
books  from  whence  he  has  extracted  the  words,  yet 
he  makes  use  of  the  expression  li(>iirai,-^a  form  which 
he  only  employs,  when  he  quotes  any  thing  from  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  New,  as  in  §•  54.  or  §.  19.  ^  4f3, 
as  Tatian  also  used  it  under  similar  circumstances^ 

These  various  spirits,  in  part,  derive  their  diffe- 
rentia from  the  comparatively  purer  or  grosser 
bodies,  with  which  they  are  surrounded*  Therefore, 
also,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  retain  the  eaqpression, 
even  souls,  ^vx^*  ^^^  ^  corpus  anmale,  whence  the 

Apostle  says,  o  yovv  'AvooroXoc*  •  •  •  omiperai  /uv  yap 
acufus  ^rv^ucoy,  iyupBTai  m^iM  frvcv/Aorucoy.  After  SOme 
parentheses,  he  cites  the  words  i^  8i  ffopfaa/Mcy  rnv 

fiicova  rov  ^dUov,  ^pgaofitv  xai  r^v  wcova  rov  cvovpavtov, 

and  remarks  on  it,  irXnv  vnXiv  «iicova  \%yu  i  f^iorewer, 
he  calls  it  again  an  image.  After  inserting  a  trivial 
conclusion,  he  observes,  icoi  waXiv ;  and  again,  ipr^ 
PXtwofUv  Si  Uowrpw  iv  mwypan,  rorc  h  wpoewrov  wp9Q 

^  fi.  10.  p.  9ro.  Vea*  Edk.  et  Ed.  Sjlburg*  p.  790. 
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vpo9kino¥.  (^.  14.  ^.  15»)  These  repetitions  (again 
and  again)  must  refer^  according  to  the  order  of 
things,  to  the  first  citation,  o  awoorokfK,  the  Apostle 
says.  And  the  three  quotations  actually  exist  in  the 
Apostle's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xv.  44. 
49.  and  xiii.  19.   Also  %.  22.  rai  htav  tixti  o  'Airo<jroXoc, 

Circe  re  iroiiiaovcriv  oi  Pawritfiiuvoi  vwtp  na¥  vtKpmv,  are  the 

words  of  the  Apostle  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29.,  and  he  calls 
him  by  his  name  in  §.  44.  "  Paul  (says  he)  orders, 

IlavAoc  fCcXcvcc  rac  ywaurac  ^cpciy  c^ovaiay  circ  ni^  irc^Xiyc, 

&«  rove  ayTcXotic »  excepting  the  substitution  of  ^c(>civ 
for  c^nv,  the  passage  is  accurately  taken  from  1  Cor. 
xi.  10. 

As  spirits  diflisr  in  matter,  so  do  they  also  in  Intel* 
ligence.  The  protokistee,  archangels,  and  angels,  are 
dissimilar  in  the  degree  of  knowledge.     This  he 

proves  thus :  ccc  a  circdv^ovmv  oyY^Xoi  wapamnpai,  o  lie- 
rpoc  ^n^iv  ;  and  still  further,  icarm  top  owovtoXop,  nfiup 
col    Mfimfjuf  KOi  aairiXif   cH/uarc   cXvr^«adiyKV,   §.   12.      He 

names  Peter,  and  the  passage  is  in  1  Pet.  L  12.  he 
then  says,  according  to  the  apostle,  and  the  passage 
again  is  in  1  Pet  i.  19.  with  a  slight  variation ;  yet  is 
it  expressed  in  a  manner  free  from  doubt  and  easy  to 
be  recognized. 

For  a  similar  Gnostical  dogma,  which  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  here  to  consider  difiusely,  he 
claims  the  authinity  of  Paul :  km  o  IIavXoc«  iviwrai  rw 

Kmvo9  av^fwrw,   rov  jcara  Ocov  jcrcffdcvrw.     lo  another 

place  he  still  more  dearly  asserts  diis :  km  m  <ra^cifrc* 

pov  Kai  Siappifirip  cv  aXXocc  Xcytc*  oc  ienv  uKt^v  rov  Ocov  rov 
ooparovy  cira  ciri^cpa  TT^Miyroroicoc  iracrnc  icrc^fl#c*      TheUCe 

he  concludes,  that  of  him  these  words  are  said,  odev 
Km  fiofffiv  SovXov  X«j3civ  icpifrac,  $•  19.  The  two  first 
passages  are  thus  in  Paul  (Ephes.  iv.  24.  and  Coloss. 
i.  18.),  the  last  is  only  cited  under  the  form  cipiirac, 
and  merely  consists  of  few  wmrcb,  which  may  be  re- 
cognised in  Philip,  ii.  7. 
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At  the  separation  of  the  elements,  the  Demiurgug 
formed  the  genera  of  evil  spirits  from  the  gross  mat- 
ter, to  which  Xvirii,  the  mother  of  evil  in  the  world 
belongs  :  this  the  Apostle  is  said  to  imply  where  he 

says,  S(o  Kai  Xcyci  o  AirocrroXoc,  Kai  fiti  Xvirun  ro  irvBVfia  to 
ayiov  Tov  Gcov,   €v   y   ca^paytadiyrc.      These   are  PauVs 

words  (Eph.  iv.  30.). 

Much,  however,  succeeded  indifferently  with  the 
Demiurgus,  principally  from  ignorance,  since  he 
left  nature  to  herself,  not  understanding  how  he 
should  guide  her.    The  Apostle  asserts  this :    &a 

TovTo  aiTfv  o   AttootoXoc,  vircrayii    n/  /uaraioriiri   row  /cotr- 
fiov  ovK  cicoiv,  aXXa  Sea  tov  VTrora^avra  iir  €X7riSc,ort  Kai  qvtoq 

cXeudepoidiiffcrai,  §.  49.     This  is  cited  with  some  small 
variations,  or  perhaps  freely  and  from  memory ;  yet, 
beyond  doubt,  it  was  taken  from  Rom.  viii.  20, 21. 
Hence  also  is  that  struggle  in  creation,  of  which 

Paul  speaks,  ccircv  Kai  o  IlavXoc,  vofiov  avriarparcvoficvov 

Tif)  vofiy  rov  vooc  Aiov,  §•  52.     So  says  Paul,  Rom. 
vii.  23. 

But  Adam,  besides  that  which  he,  like  each  crea- 
ture, had  received  out  of  the  whole,  had  also  re- 
ceived, by  means  of  the  angels,  the  seeds  of  superior 
wisdom.  For  this  reason  (so  the  author  proceeds) 
he  says,  ^u<n.  This  phrase  can  only  be  referred  to 
the  writer  before  quoted,  who  is  Paul.  The  words 
which  he  unites  in  this  form  of  citation  are,  Scara-yctc, 

kariv,  o  Sa  Gaoc  tiq  koTiv,  §.  53.     Thesc  are  exactly  so 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  iii.  19,  20. 

Now  Jesus,  to  commence  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  abandons  the  7rXi7p(i>^a,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  icevov,  as  the  Apostle  asserts,  <uc  Xcyci  o  'AiroaroXoc 
eavrov  icEvoHrac,  §.  35.  This  expression  is  in  Philipp. 
ii.  7.  Elsewhere,  Theodotus  has  availed  himself  of 
the  rest  of  this  passage,  as  we  have  already  observed, 

oScv  Kui  |uop^Y}v  Soi;Xou  Xa/3civ  ^ipiyrac,   §•  19. 
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He  has  quoted  from  this  Epistle,  without  expressly 
appealing  to  a  Biblical  book,  in  connection  with 
other  passages^  which  are  borrowed  from  Paul  (Colos. 
i.  16.  and  Ephes.  iv.  9^  10)^  the  following  clauses^  al* 
though  somewhat  freely :  Sco  koc  o  Gcoc  avrov  iinpvxpw 

acvy  Jcai  cScuJccv  ayrtj)  ovo/ia  ro  vircp  vav  ovofca,  cva  vav  yovu 
Kafx\pif  Kai  iraaa  yXuxnra    i^o^XoyiitniTai,  on    Kvpcoc    tijc 

So^iic  'Iiicrovc  X/oKrroc,  §•  43^  and  Philipp.  ii.  9^  10^  11. 

The  epitomizer  of  Theodotus  has  referred  in  diffe- 
rent places  to  the  allegories  of  our  Saviour^  but  so 
briefly  and  hastily^  that  we  readily  perceive  that  he 
presupposes  all  this  perfectly  known :  he  also  ob- 
serves a  similar  conduct  in  the  historical  narratives 
which  relate  to  our  Saviour.  We,  indeed,  retrace  all 
these  things  in  our  Gospels :  but  since,  in  their  exe- 
cution and  diction,  they  retain  no  individual  reference 
to  our  books,  it  were  over-hasty  to  conclude  that 
they  must  directly  have  originated  from  them. 

Thus  he  appeals  to  a  discourse  of  our  Saviour, 
fftnrip  <^fi<ri,  wherein  he  speaks  of  one  who  had  re- 
turned from  a  journey,  after  having  consumed  all 
his  property,  in  celebration  of  whose  return  a  fatted 
calf  was  killed ;  cf.  Luke  xv.  11 — 23.  Or  of  a  king, 
who  had  prepared  a  wedding-feast,  to  which  he  had 
invited  the  people  from  the  highway.  Matt.  xxii. 
2 — 9,  Luke  xiv.  16 — 23,  (§.  9).  Yet  the  narrative  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  St.  Matthew,  because  he  is  a 
j3a<riA€vc,  and  calls  his  banquet  itivyov  rov  yafAov,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  Luke.  He  also  mentions  a  his- 
tory of  Lazarus  and  a  rich  man ;  whence  he  shews, 
that  even  after  the  present  life,  we  have  a  body  and 
members,  s.  14.  cf.  Luke  xvi.  19,  &c. ;  as  well  as  an 
exhortation  of  our  Saviour  (japaivn  l  crwnip),  wherein 
he  intrusts  us  to  bind  the  strong  man  before  we  take 
possession  of  his  armour  (§.  62.  cf.  Matt.  xii.  29, 
Mark  iii.  27,  Luke  xi.  22).    In  the  two  first  the  ex^ 
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presskm  almost  literally  occonL  Or  ^  86,  where  he 
spei^  of  virgim,  of  whom  some  were  prudent  (np- 
^vw,  ^po¥%pni) ;  but  others  were  impradent,  and  were 
not  on  that  account  admitted.  Matt  xxr.  1,  &e. 

He  has  treated  historical  events  with  a  similar 
broTity,  e.  g.  the  arriral  of  the  Magi,  who  saw  the 
ster  of  our  Saviour,  and  thence  perceived  that  a 
king  was  bom,  (.  75.  Or  how  a  coin  was  brought 
to  our  Saviour,  and  he  inquired,  rci*oc  ^  €i«c*iv  «c«c  ^ 
imyfKt^fi,  (§.  8G,)  whidi  accords  with  Matt  xxii.  30, 
and  Mark  xii.  IS/  and  a  little  with  Luke  xx»  24 ; 
and  how  our  Lord  was  glorified  on  the  mountain 
before  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  how  they  heard 
a  voice  from  heavon,  ^.  4, 5. 

At  this  last  occurrence,  Matthew  makes  use  of  a 

simile,  XVii.  2.  icmi  iX^firpe  r#  ▼pOMiwov  mtrov  ^  o  rji^f^^ 
K9i  ra  i/u«T4«  nifrav  iytwero  Xwku,  i^  to  ^«ac,  whlch  OCCUrS 

neither  in  Mark  (ix.  3.)  nor  in  Luke  (ix.  28.)  This 
simile,  however,  Theodotus  combines  with  a  Biblical 
citation,  which  he  ascribes  to  one  of  the  Apostles, 
icaro  rov  'Aire^roXov,  for  he  reumrks  on  it,  '*  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  look  at  the  Son  of  God.*"  The  citation 
is  in  1  Pet.  i.  19.  with  which  he  immediately  con* 

nectS  ity  ov  ^v  ra  IfMatta  wc  ^^iK  e\a^«^,  ro  wpwrbnrov 

Sc,  wc  o  nXcoc,  ^.  12.  Here  we  approach  nearer  to 
Matthew ;  it  is  the  same  figure,  and  even  the  same 
expressions,  especiall j  as  the  word  i yevero  is  wanting 
in  some  M9S.  of  the  £vaugelist 

He  often  ^juotes  freely  fi^m  memory,  or  inter- 
weaves the  words  of  the  author  with  his  own. 
Thus,  $.  52.,  our  Saviour  s^s,^  Witrtf^  Xtyn ;— ^oj3H#dac 

ietv  vov  ivvafuvo¥  rsvniv  nfv  ^X*^  ^^  re^o  to  wtf^ 
iffvj^ucw  iy  yeemnjf  airoXcmf.     The  passage,  88  tO  itS  pUT^ 

port,  and  partly  as  to  its  words,  4s  in  Matt.  x.  28.  He 
moreover  quotes  it  likewise  in  another  place,  §.  14* 
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inn  trcifto  ffcc  yowov  ^^^3«Xnv.  If  fromthefirstcttatioAwe 
Biay  draw  the  inferenoe  to  this,  it  is  undeniably  firam 
Matthew.  Here  he  says — jaw  Xtyn — to  whom  does 
be  refer  this  ?  Immediatdy  befiwre,  he  had  made  use 
of  Hxe  expresskm^  o  yow  'AinxiroXoc^  and  having  con- 
dfided  this  citation^  and  his  own  inference^  he  con- 
tinueSy  yow  Xcycu    It  is  therefore  an  Apostle  who  so 


With  the  phrase^  irmv  cvv  uvf  o  icvpcoc,  he  connects 

the  foliowai^  passages,  fui  loarafpovti^nrt  ivoc  Tmv  fUKpmf 
ravrwv.  'AfOiw  Xxyta  ifuv,  rmnuv  oc  ayycXoc  to  wpoutnnw 
Tov  irarpoc  Sm  iravmc  ^Anrovm,  and  /mum^oi  oi  icadci(>oc  rf 
JCopSif,  ifri  nvTOi  6cov    oxpovrmp  ^*    11.       The    first    of 

these  passages  is  with  merely  a  slight  tram^positkMv 
as  to  the  words  in  Matthew  xviiL  10.  'Evwpavi^ 
after  ayyiXoi  mT^tPv^  are  wanting,  in  this  place,  as  in 
all  the  ancient  fitthers,  translations,  and  MSS.  The 
other  passage  k  verbo  temU  in  Matt  v.  8. 

Our  Lord  goes  after  Ms  baptism  into  the  desert, 
where  he  was  among  the  wild  beasts  and  was  at- 
tended by  angels,  ^  85.  The  circumstance  that 
be  lived  fiira  ^pwv  with  wild  beasts,  or  the  figure, 
with  which  he  ad^nms  the  pi<3tufe  of  the  desert,  is 
only  in  Mark  i.  13. — that  he  was  attended  by  angels, 
is  oidy  in  Mark  and  Mattibew. 

Our  Lord  brought  peace  on  the  earth,  as  says  Uie 
Apostle,  iK  ^fHnp  o  'AnooToXoQ,  §•  7S.  This  Apofftle  is 
Luke ;  in  him  the  words  occur :  npfivri  iwi  nic  TniXy  '«c<u 

Se^a  iv  viffioTOiQ,  U*  14. 

The  quotation,  §•  60.,  to  nvtvftu,  aytov  eiTfXcvtffrai  ciri 
ah  (rifv  TOV  auffULTOc  tov  Kvpiau  Xzyu  • .  •  •  /iQp^a»<rcv)  iwQfuc 

Sc  'itffurrov  nritfjccoatc  m  verbally  agrees  with  Luke  i. 
S5.  TImA  be  quotes  a  writer  in  whom  this  is  read, 
we  perceive  from  the  parenthesis.  Yet  we  can  neither 
conclude  from  the  preceding  nor  subsequent  parts,  the 
name  or  quality  of  the  writer. 
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Our  Saviour  says^  (o  owmp   Xcytc)   Xafc^rc#  ro  ^a»c 

v/LUtfv,  which  words  are  in  Matt  v.  16.  Theodotus 
proceeds  to  state^  that  the  Apostle  says  of  it,  (trcpi  ov 

o  AircxrroXoc  Xcycc)  o  ^rii^cc  iravra  av^pwwov  ip^ofuvov  «c 

rov  icocr/Aov,  §.  42.  This  is  in  the  Gospel  of  John  i.  9. 
The  same  may  be  said  of^  o  Sc  aproc>  ov  iyuf  Swtrwf 
<^vi<nv,  ri  aof^  fiov  Itrriv,  §•  13.^  John  vi.  51.  The  citation 
fjifiaiv,  is  referred  to  the  Son,  to  whom  the  preceding 
narrative  relates.    Again,  §.  18.,  our  Saviour  says, 

'Afipaafi  riyaXXiaitaTO,  Jvo  *8p  rtiv  ^/ucpav  rriv  €/tM|v,  exactly 

as  it  stands  in  John  viii.  56.     It  is  also  said,  (ccpvyrai) 

cv  ip\f  vv  o  AoyoC)  KOi  o  Aoyoc  nv  irpoc  rov  Ocov  and  o 
ycyovcv,    iv    airy  2«»l   «<n-iv,    §•    19.,  John   i.   1.  and  4. 

For  the  Cambridge  MS.  D.  and  some  in  Origen  read 
Ihffi  corrcv,  as  Thcodotus  read  it 

Besides  this  tract,  by  means  of  which  a  Theodo- 
tian  has  furnished  us  with  an  extract  of  one  of  the 
works  of  his  prseceptor,  we  have  also  in  Epiphanius 
accounts  of  Theodotus,  of  his  doctrinal  opinions,  and 
the  proofs  on  which  he  founded  them,  which  indeed 
are  sketched  not  without  impetuous  feeling,  but  yet, 
as  he  assures  us,  are  drawn  from  his  writings,  ra  &  etc 

tljULOQ  airo  (TvyypaiA^arwv  iXdovra  cpovficv. 

This  Father  of  the  Church  has  most  diligently 
treated  of  him  in  the  representation  of  some  argu- 
ments, which  the  Heretic  has  borrowed  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  only  a 
man  in  whom  a  higher  iEon  dwelt.  Among  these, 
the  interpretation  appears  to  me  striking,  which  he 
gives  to  the  passage  in  Luke  i.  36.,  where  he  lays  a 
stress  on  the  expression  cttc  <r€,  remarking,  that  if  the 
opinion  of  those,  who  are  called  orthodox,  was  es- 
tablished by  it,  it  must  be  weviM  Kvpiov  ytvntnTai  iv 

aoi  \     These  words  the  epitomizer  of  Theodotus,  as 

*  Tom.  i.  0pp.  Edit,  juxta  Petav.  Coloniens.  L.  ii.  Haer.  liv.  p. 
465.     Edit.  Basilcns.  p.  Z02. 
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we  have  before  seen^  §•  60.,  has  explained  to  express 
nothing  more  than  the  formation  of  the  human  body 
by  God,  in  which  he  afterwards  took  his  seat. 
There  is  a  form  of  citation  in  the  Epitome  about  it, 
viz.  Xtyu,  which  does  not  define  who  speaks  it.  Yet 
even  this  is  wanting  in  Epiphanius. 

Next,  he  informs  us  of  another  reasoning  of  the 
Heretic.  "The  Apostles,  (says  Theodotus),  called 
him  merely  a  man  proved  true  by  signs  and  won- 
ders,'* (aAAa,  <^fi<Tiv,  airov,  oc  'AvotrroXoi  •  •  •  • )  The 
words  which  he  quotes,  are  in  Acts  ii.  22.  He 
does  not  indeed  say,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  oc 
'Awoarokoi  called  him  such,  &c.  But  that  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  are  intended  by  this  form  of  citation^ 
we  perceive  in  Epiphanius,  who  thus  cites  them 
against  him  in  return :  *'  these  same  Apostles  say  in 
the  Acts,  as  St.  Stephen  expresses  himself,*"  &c. 

iraXcv  01  auroc  'AirooroXoc  iv  race  irpa^ccriy  c^iyaav,  cue  o  fca- 
Kapioq    Src^avoc   ^tycrcv,   cSov  opca^  •  •  •  •  ActS   viit    56.      It 

was  indeed  only  Peter,  who  there  speaks  in  Acts  ii. 
22. — the  phrase  ol  'AwootoXol  is  not  adapted  to  him : 
it  must,  therefore,  relate  to  the  book  in  which  this 
is  narrated. 

He  thought,  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  Epistles 
another  pretext  for  his  opinion.  "  The  Apostle 
(says  he)  calls  Jesus  a  mediator  between  God  and 

man  :**  iraXcv  Se  wpof^ait/trai  Xeycmv,  ore  c^i}  irtpt  avrov  o 
'Airocn-oXoc,   ori   Mccrcrtyc   Otov    Kai    av^pwviov,    avdpofiroc 

Xpcerroc  'Ii?croiic,  r.  r.  A.  These  words  are  in  1  Tim. 
ii.5^ 

Theodotus  endeavours  again  to  establish  this  from 
John  viii.  40.,  where  our  Lord  thus  expresses  him- 
self, ore,  ^i?(rcv,  o  Kvpcoc  c^vi>  vvv  8c  2^iyrccrc,  ic.  r.  X**. 

That  some  would  even  dare  deny  Christianity,  he 

■  Loc  c.  p.  467.  ■  Ii.  c.  p.  463. 
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proves  from  Matt.   xii.  31*,  airov,  ^t|<rc^  rov  Xpcirrov 
ccirovrocy  waaa  j3Xa<r^i7/tAiay  «c.  r.  X*. 

Before  we  part  from  Theodotus,  we  would  once 
for  all  call  to  mind  the  books  for  which  we  have 
found  proofs  in  him.  Among  Paul's  Epistles^  those 
quoted  under  the  form  cipiirac,  are  1  Corinthians, 
Philippians,  1  Timothy : — those  under  the  name  of 
the  Apostles,  or  with  that  of  Paul,  are  Romans, 
1  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
Colossians. 

The  first  of  Peter,  once  with  the  name,  and  once 
with  merely  the  prefix — '^  the  Apostle." 

He  has  in  a  short  and  summary  way,  referred  to 
several  allegories  of  our  Lord,  and  to  historical  nar- 
ratives, which  exist  in  our  four  Gospels.  He  has 
cited  some  of  our  Saviour's  sayings,  which  both  in 
substance  and  words  are  contained  in  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John.  He  relates  the  residence  of  Jesus 
in  the  wilderness  after  his  baptism,  merely  in  gene- 
ral terms,  yet  with  one  circumstance,  which  is  only 
noticed  in  Mark.  Once  he  quotes  Matthew  and 
John,  and  once  also  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  with  the 
words  "  the  Apostle  says.** 

According  to  the  extracts  preserved  by  Epi- 
phanius,  he  appeals  to  passages  in  Matthew,  in 
Luke,  in  John : — ^to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  under 
the  title  ol  awoaroXoi,  and  lastly  to  the  first  Epistle  of 
Timothy,  under  the  term  o  airoaroXoc. 


OF  CERTAIN  ANONYMOUS  HERETICS. 

These  of  whom  we  would  speak,  belong  to  the 
Heretics  of  the  second  century,  of  whom  mention  is 

**  L.  c.  p.  464.    S^  plates  1.  2.  at  the  end  of  Ae  yolume. 
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made  in  Tertullian  and  Origen.  Their  names  are  un- 
known^ and  much  less  still  is  known  of  their  writings. 

Tertullian  says^  that  some  maintained  the  exis- 
tence of  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  sense  in  Christianity, 
and  asserted,  that  the  Apostles,  besides  the  general 
doctrine,  imparted  to  their  more  intimate  disciples 
one  more  recondite,  in  which  they  delivered  to 
them  certain  peculiar  and  deeper  notions.  He  ob- 
serves, that  they  alleged  the  proof  from  Paul,  who 
wrote  to  Timothy, ''  Keep  that  which  is  committed  to 
thy  trust ;"  and,  "  O  Timothy,  that  good  thing  which 
was  committed  unto  thee,  keep ;"  and  also, ''  what 
thou  hast  heard,  •••commit  thou  to  faithful  men, 
who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also^."  These 
passages  are  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  vi.  20., 
and  in  the  second  i.  14.,  ii.  2. 

The  assertion  of  these  heretics,  and  the  proofs 
which  they  produced  in  their  favour,  are,  indeed, 
not  known  to  us  from  their  own  information,  but  they 
yet  rest  on  an  historical  basis,  viz.  the  communica- 
tions of  Tertullian,  who  was  desirous  of  instructing 
and  correcting  them  on  these  points.  They  were, 
probably,  the  Carpocratians,  against  whom  this 
Father  contended :  if  so,  the  assertion  in  question  is 
a  dogma  of  their  school  \ 

Precisely  the  same  account  occurs  in  Origen,  who 
complains,  that  some  of  them  from  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  critical  exposition,  had  fallen  into  false  in- 

'  De  Praescriptione,  c  t5.  Confitentur  quidem,  nil  Apostolot 
igoorisse,  nee  diversa  inter  te  prsdidUse,  non  tamen  volunt  illot 
omnia  omnibus  reveUbse ;  '^  qiiaedam  enim  palam  et  universb,  qufB- 
dam  et  secrete  et  paucis  demand^sse.  Quia  et  hdc  verbo  usus  est 
Paulus  ad  Timotheum :  O  Timotheei  depositum  custodi,  et  rursam, 

bonum  depositum  serva Sed,  nee  quii  yoluit,  ilium  hsee  fidelibus 

bominibus  demandare,  qui  idonei  sunt,  alios  docere,  id  quoque  ar- 
gumentum  occulti  alieujus  Evangelii  interpretandmn  est,"  &e« 

^  Irenaeus,  L  i.  ady.  Hasreses^.  25.  n.  5. 
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terpretations.  He  then  observes :  ''  Under  which 
are  those  to  be  included,  who  from  the  words  of 
John  '  the  world  Ueth  in  wichedness^  (1  Ep.  v.  190 
have  wandered  into  abominable  doctrines  with  regard 
to  the  Creator'/'  It  is  well  known  that  the  Gnos- 
tical  school  in  general  considered  the  Creator  as  a 
very  imperfect  Spirit,  who  badly  understood  his 
work,  and  consequently  introduced  evil  into  the 
creation.  Although  we  are  not  rightly  informed  to 
which  branch  of  the  Gnosis  this  mode  of  proof  may 
be  principally  assigned,  it  is  yet  certain,  that  the  first 
Epistle  of  John  must  have  then  been  in  existence, 
since  they  have  founded  these  doctrines  upon  it. 


MARCION. 

Marcion  took  offence  at  the  many  Jewish  notions, 
with  which  Christianity  made  its  appearance,  and 
which  probably  his  age  had  not  always  the  ability 
to  separate,  as  mere  vehicles  and  leading  ideas, 
from  the  principal  matter,  to  which  they  were  ad- 
joined. These  being  displeasing  to  him,  he  resolved 
to  destroy  Judaism  in  the  Christian  school.  He 
undertook  this,  by  means  of  a  work  which  he 
entitled  Antitheses,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
ancients,  and  respected  by  his  followers  as  a  symbo- 
lical book.  In  this  he  proved,  that  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus  are  directly  contrary  to  those  of  the 

'  Origenes  T.  ii.  opp.  p.  M.  Ed.  de  la  Rue.  CommeDt.  in  Genes. 
In  Ed.  C<bU.  T.  i.  p.  16.  Imp.  Huetii.  olrt  irapa  to  dyroetv^at  rtiv 
ofuayvft^y  rrit  Kovfwv  wpomiyoptCLc  i^yriVf  imrtTTWKatnv  kin  ra  datfitv^ 
rata  i^povtiy  wepi  rov  Afi/iiovpyov,  oi  firf  xa^^payreCf  ciri  riy^y  cecrac 
ret  6  kovftOQ  iv  wonipw  cecrcu,  ore  dm  rwv  Ttpiyei^y  rac  dvdpwwtyvy 
rovro  cvntt  c^cc  rf  ItMiyyp  ccpifrai*  olri^eyTtg  yap  Kotrfjtoy  car*  oirrifv 
niy  Xehy  vti/UHyeaiai  ro  eyoTfifxa  to  U  obpayov  xai  yi|c  rac  rwv  iy  oIh 
TOi£f  dpaevrara  kai  dyoffittrara  dm^oiyoyrat  ircpi  Gcov. 
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Old  Testament,  whence  he  concluded,  that  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  who  is  also  the  Creator,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  confounded  with  that  more  noble  God,  whom 
Jesus  announced,  and  whose  Son  he  was. 

An  idea  of  this  work  is  given  in  the  Dialogue 
against  the  Marcionites,  which  is  ascribed  to  Origen]: 
in  which  one  of  his  followers,  without  mentioning 
the  source  itself,  whence  they  are  derived,  enume- 
rates in  the  first  section,  twelve  to  eighteen  of  these 
Antitheses,  the  greater  part  of  which,  and  even  some 
others  scattered  through  the  works  of  Tertullian, 
are  besides  found  here  and  there  in  the  Fathers. 

Though  he  may  have  disclosed  a  far  greater  de- 
gree of  intellect  than  most  of  the  heretics  of  these 
days,  he  was  by  no  means  original  in  his  opinions. 
Cerdo  preceded  him  in  them,  as  in  general  in  his 
doctrinal  notions,  having  at  a  more  early  period  as- 
serted this  contradiction  between  the  two  Testa- 
ments '.  Some  of  his  Antitheses  may  still  be  seen 
in  Theodoret  \  and  had  he  more  copiously  detailed 
these  instead  of  epitomizing  others,  this  account  of 
Cerdo  would  be  of  great  value,  since  it  would  enrich 
us  with  some  admirable  proofs  of  the  Gospels. 

Yet,  it  seems,  that  in  this  particular  Marcion  went 
beyond  his  master,  as  he  not  merely  asserted  the 
Antitheses  or  contradictions  of  the  two  Testaments, 
but  admitted  particularly  into  the  New,  even  the 
Antitheses  of  the  Apostles.  For  this  he  found  one 
foundation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  ac- 
cused Peter  and  those  who  were  with  him  of  Ju- 
daism ^.  He  consequently  adhered  to  Paul,  and  we 
shall  readily  perceive,  that,  however  many  of  them 

Irenaeus  1.  ii.  adv.  Haer.  c«  27.     Tertullianus  passim.     Epipb. 
Haer.  sdii. 

•  Theod.  Hsret.  Fab.  1.  i.  o.  24. 

"  Tertullian.  1.  i.  adv.  Mareion.  c.  20. 1.  iv.  c.  3.  J.  v.  c.  f . 
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he  may  have  had^  he  was  not  particularly  biassed  in 
favour  of  the  writings  of  the  other  Apostles.  Of 
them  he  received  no  more  than  one  Gospel^  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  but  not  all  of  them. 

Those  which  were  directed  to  individuals^  to  Titus 
and  Timothy^  were  excluded  from  his  collection  of 
Paul  s  Epistles ;  he  only  granted  a  place  in  it  to 
that  to  Philemon.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
also  rejected^  so  that  he  had  in  all  only  ten  Epistles 
of  Paul.  This  collection  was  then  called  Apostolicon. 

He  arranged  them  also  in  his  Codex^  otherwise  than 
they  now  stand  in  our  books^  or  formerly  stood.  To 
that  to  the  Galatians  he  assigned  the  first  rank :  then 
came  the  first  and  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ; 
next^  that  to  the  Romans,  the  two  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  that  to  the  Laodiceans,  to  the  Colossians,  to 
Philemon ;  the  last  was  that  to  the  Philippians  \  The 
Epistle  inscribed  to  the  Laodiceans,  was  (as  it  is  well 
known)  that  to  the  Ephesians,  as  TertuUian  declares, 
and  as  surviving  extracts  from  it  prove. 

In  this  order  the  Epistles  follow  each  other  in 
Epiphanius  and  TertuUian.  This  Father  in  his 
fifth  book  against  Marcion,  engaged  to  refute  him 
from  those  books,  which  the  heretic  himself  acknow- 
ledged, and  he  commences  his  task  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  and  proceeds  with  it,  through  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters.  From  the  fifth 
to  the  eleventh  chapter  he  goes  through  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  thirteenth,  the  second.    The  thirteenth  and  four- 

'  Epiph.  Hser.  xlii.  p.  158.  Basil.  Ac  ^e  circerroXac  ac  wap  oirry 
Xeyo/ievac  tlai  wpwrri  fi€y  Tpo^  FaXaracy  htvrtpa  ht  wpo£  Ropiv^iovc, 
TfiiTfl  ^poc  Kopivdcovc  Jevripa,  rtraprii  irpoc  'Pw/iaiovc,  ircfiirrii  irpoc 
OtaffoXppiicuQf  iiCTii  TpocOcacraXovucetc  ^vrepa,  ifidofiri  irpoc  *£fe7iovc> 
vyioii  wpoc  KoXocr^octCi  Ivvarti  irpoc  ♦cXiy/iOfa,  iiKarti  irpoc  ♦iXtxiri|'- 

atOVC' 
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teenth  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans^  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  to  the  two  to 
the  Thessalonians^  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
to  that  to  the  Ephesians  or  Laodiceans,  the  nine- 
teenth to  that  to  the  Colossians,  the  twentieth  to  that 
to  the  Philippians,  the  twenty-first^  finally^  to  that  to 
Philemon.  With  respect  to  this  last  Epistle  alone, 
TertuUian  and  Epiphanius  differ. 

TertuUian  follows  him  from  passage  to  passage ; 
at  first,  with  great  care,  hut  afterwards  he  attempts 
to  be  more  brief.  Epiphanius  also  has  noted  for 
us  several  observations  on  his  text,  and  collected 
various  readings  from  his  copies,  in  which  he  differed 
from  the  codex  of  the  Cjrprian  bishop ;  the  author  of 
the  Dialogue  against  the  Marcionites  has  likewise 
imparted  to  us,  occasionally,  similar  remarks. 

If  we  examine  quietly  all  these — their  strong  and 
often  precipitate  objections, — it  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted, that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  inserted  by  Marcion 
in  his  collection,  on  the  whole,  and  in  general,  corres* 
ponded  with  those  of  the  orthodox,  and  that  the 
point  of  contention  is  only  relative  to  particular  pas- 
sages, not  to  the  whole.  Marcion  is  therefore  be- 
yond doubt,  a  distinguished  witness  for  the  writings 
of  this  Apostle,  and  the  charges  against  his  Aposto- 
licon  are  not  directed  against  the  contents  of  the 
Epistles  themselves,  but  simply  against  a  different 
recension  of  them. 

Now,  as  the  Evangelical  Codex  of  Tatian,  except- 
ing the  secondary  dispute  concerning  the  Genealo- 
gies and  some  other  points,  authenticates  the  exist- 
ence of  our  Gospels  in  the  mass,  in  like  manner,  for 
the  ten  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Apostolical  Codex  of 
Marcion  is  a  historical  document,  which  its  antiquity 
confirms,  and  also,  adjudges  to  that  author,  to  whom 
it  is  commonly  attributed. 
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The  Gospel,  abo,  wliich  he  possessed,  was  accord- 
ing to  the  unanimous  account  of  the  ancients,  that 
of  Luke.  This  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
tracts which  TertuUian,  the  author  of  the  Dialogue 
against  Marcion,  and  especially  Epiphanius,  have 
given,  the  last  of  whom  collated,  as  well  the  Epistles, 
as  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  with  the  Catholic  copies 
then  in  use,  and  also  marked  the  variations  in  parti- 
cular readings. 

Yet  in  this,  as  also  in  the  Epistles,  the  ancients 
upbraided  him  with  having  omitted  and  altered 
much,  and  with  having  mutilated  the  Gospel  of 
Luke.  It  appears  really  to  have  been  the  case ;  but 
they  frequently  did  him  injustice,  and  blamed  him 
for  alterations,  which  were  only  various  readings, 
which  again  appear  in  other  orthodox  teachers  and 
other  MSS. 

But  Marcion  did  not  allow  this  reproach  to  rest 
upon  him,  but  returned  the  complaint,  asserting,  in 
the  antitheses,  that  the  Gospel,  which  his  opponents 
exhibit,  had  been  falsified  by  persons  attached  to 
Judaism,  in  favour  of  their  opinions  ^ 

We  cannot  now  inquire  which  of  the  two  is  right ; 
but  we  must  not  entirely  omit  another  question,  viz. 
what  were  the  intentions  with  which  he  recom- 
mended his  Gospel  to  his  followers  ?  Whether  he 
would  have  his  text  considered  as  the  original  and 
uncorrupted,  which  had  thus  descended  to  him  from 
antiquity  ?  or,  whether  he  would  have  it  considered 

'  L.  iv.  adv.  Marcion.  c.  4.  Si  enim  id  EvangeliMin,  quod  Lucxe 
fertur,  penes  nos  viderinius,  an  et  penes  Marcionem,  ipsum  est,  quod 
per  Antitheses  suas  arguit,  et  interpolatum  k  protectoribus  Judaismi 
ad  incorporationem  Legis  et  Prophetarum,  quo  etiaro  Christum  inde 
confingerent  ?  Dialog,  contra  Marcion.  i  ii.  p.  63.  Ed.  Wetstenii. 
rtnrro  oi  'lovSdiffrai  iypa\f/ay,  p.  54.  raic  'louJaVicaic  t^favait  oh  irc45o- 
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as  one  purified  from  additions^  as  an  emended  and 
critical  edition  ? 

From  himself  we  have  no  accurate  information 
on  this  subject ;  yet,  it  was  by  no  means  known  to 
the  ancients^  that  he  represented  his  text  as  the  ori- 
ginal^ which  had  thus  descended  to  him  from  the 
days  of  the  Apostles.  Tertullian  rather  assails  the 
other  position  with  violence  and  impetuosity. 

As  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  state  the  case,  Mar- 
cion  conceived  grounds  from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  to  distinguish  among  the  Apostles  them- 
selves a  party  inclined  to  Judaism,  and  a  party  op- 
posed to  it.  Hence,  he  conceived,  that  he  had  found 
a  suflScient  reason  for  discarding  the  other  Gospels, 
and  ascribing  a  current  value  only  to  his  own.  Con- 
sequently, Tertullian  inquires,  if  the  Apostles  them- 
selves in  any  way  had  falsified  the  Gospel,  how,  in 
later  times,  could  Paul  and  his  pupil  Luke  have  at- 
tained the  knowledge  of  the  true  Gospel  ?  But,  if 
false  Apostles  had  introduced  interpolations,  who  can 
now  say  among  such  a  manifold  corruption,  where 
a  genuine  apostolical  document  exists  ?  Or  is  that 
only  a  genuine  one,  which  Marcion  has  ? 

This  last  question  he  now  leaves  perfectly  ^t  rest, 
since  it  does  not  belong  to  the  doctrinal  speculations 
and  reveries  of  Marcion,  and  labours  alone  with  all  his 
power,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  his  credit,  as  an 
emendator,  doubtful,  to  prove  that  no  emendation 
was  necessary,  that  his  was  a  rash  and  daring  at- 
tempt, that  he  was  no  emendator,  and  his  book  no 
amended  edition '. 

*  L.  iv.  adv.  Marcion  c.  3.  c.  4.  Emendator  sane  Evangelii  k 
Tiberianis  usque  ad  Antonia  tempera  eversi  Marcion  solus  et  primus 
obvenit,  expectatus  tamdiil  k  Christo  psBnitente  jam,  quod  Apostolis 
praemisisse  properdsset  sine  praesidio  Marcionis,  nisi  quod  humanae 
temeritatis,  non  divinse  Auctoritatis  negotium  est  hscresis,  qyoge  sic 
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MarcioD>  therefore^  could  not  have  categoricaUy 
explained  himself  on  this  subject^  or  even  have  as- 
serted the  contrary  to  that^  of  which  some  of  the 

modems  so  confidently  assure  themselves,  viz ^that 

he  had  received  from  ancient  times^an  original  Gospel 
in  the  state  in  which  he  delivered  it  to  his  school ;  and 
that  he  circulated  this  in  the  state  in  which  he  had 
received  it^  among  his  followers. 

Origen  also  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  common 
opinion,  that  Marcion  aimed  at  the  credit  of  a  critic 
and  emendator.  According  to  which  idea,  he  rejoins 
that  a  malicious  person  having  interpolated  one  of 
his  own  writings,  and  apologised  for  having  done  so, 
he  became  desirous  of  expurgating  them ;  and  in- 
deed he  did  expurgate  them,  but  in  the  manner  that 
Marcion  expurgated  the  Gospels  \ 

Since  even  his  disciples  considered  it  as  an  emen- 
dation, they  continued  after  his  example  to  exercise 
their  critical  talents  upon  it,  and  (as  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  against  Marcion  observes)  even  now  entirely 
to  corrupt  what  he  had  left  untouched  ^  TertuUian 
therefore  counsels  them,  wherever  they  make  an  alter- 
ation, in  consequence  of  meeting  with  a  difficulty, 
only  to  make  their  alterations  in  future  after  the 
Catholic  copies  ^ 

semper  emendat  Evangelia,  dum  vitiat : — ^itaque  dum  emendat,  utrum* 
que  confinnat,  et  nostrum  alterius,  id  emendaos  quod  invenit ;  et  id 
posteritts,  quod  de  nostri  emendatione  constituens  suum  fecit.  With 
regard  to  the  other  Gospels,  he  says  of  him,  c.  5.  in  quantum  ergd 
emendasset,  quae  fuissent  emendanda,  si  fuissent  corrupta,  in  tantum 
confirmavit  non  fuisse  corrupta,  quae  non  putavit  emendanda.  De- 
nique  emendarit,  quod  corruptum  existimavit.  Sed  nee  hoc  merito, 
quia  non  fuit  corruptum  re. 

*  Epist.  ad  Alexandrin.  in  Apolog.  Ruffln.  pro  Origen.  Videte 
quali  purgatione  disputationem  nostram  purgavit,  quali  purgatione 
Marcion  Evangelia  purgavit.   Cf.  in  initio. 

*  §.v.l74.    Ed.Wetstein. 

*  L.  iv.  adv.  Marcion.  c.  5. 
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If  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  Epistles  to 
the  Gospel^  it  assuredly  appears  that  he  took  great 
delight  in  a  species  of  higher  criticism^  which  he  em- 
ployed subserviently  to  his  own  views.  Then  it  will 
necessarily  follow,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
original  Epistles. 


PTOLOMiEUS  AND  HERACLEON. 

Irenaeus  joins  them  together^  and  therefore  ap- 
pears to  have  accounted  them  contemporaries :  never- 
thelessj  he  places  Ptolemy  before  Heracleon  ^  Ter- 
tuUian  also  follows  the  same  order  :  his  words  are^ 
'^  Valentinus  marked  out  the  road^  Ptolemy  paved  it^ 
and  Heracleon  made  the  bye-path  ^  But  this  last 
was>  according  to  Origen  \  OvaXcvrivov  yvwpifAo^  :  he 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  or  instruction  of  Valen- 
tinus : — which  Ptolemy  also  enjoyed  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  Cerdo^  the  instructor  of  Marcion^ 
was  contemporary  with  them,  but  he  belonged  to  a 
different  sect.  Epiphanius,  indeed,  places  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  in  which  he  came  into  notice, 
after  Heracleon  ■ :  nor  can  the  intermediate  period, 
which  he  by  chance  omits,  possibly  be  of  importance, 
since  Cerdo  was  still  distinguishing  himself  under 
Hyginus,  under  whom  Valentinus  rose  to  the  head  of 
a  separate  school  *"• 

We  have  stiD  one  Epistle  of  Ptolemy  to  Flora  his 
pupil  ^  in  which  he  instructs  her  concerning  the 

*  Iren.  L.ii.  adv.  Haeretes.  c.  2. 

*  TertuU.  adv.  Valentinianos.  c.  4. 

'  Orig.  T.  ii.  in  Joann.  p.  60.  Huet.  Colon. 

*  Epiphan.  Haer.  XLI.    fUpimy  Tt£  rcvrovs  cac  ror  'Hp«ffXc*»r« 

^  Iren.  L.  iii.  adv.  Hser.  c.  4. 

*  Epjph.  Hmr.  xxxiii. 
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opposition  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  which  then, 
through  Cerdo,  had  become  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, and  cautions  her  against  the  pernicious  maxims 
which  some  deduced  from  this  antithesis :  viz.  that 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  God  of  the  New,  and  that  the  former  was 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  Creator  of  the  world,  and  merely 
an  imperfect  God. 

For  the  Apostle  expressly  declares  the  Saviour  to 
be  the  Creator  of  the  world  when  he,  o  'AttocttoXoc, 

says,  vavra  8i  ainov  yiyovtvai,    Kai  \fM)pi^  avrov  ytyovtvai 

ovhv.  This  Apostle  is  evidently  John»  i.  3.  But 
those  who  interpret  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  ra  iwo 

Tou  awrripo^  Hpijfiiva  .  •  •  oiicca  ti  iroAic  fifpia^Htra  l^  iavrriv, 

on  /iij  Svvarai  <mjvai,  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  and  of 
an  imperfect  constitution,  of  which  he  is  the  author, 
do  not  understand  our  Lord.  The  first  part  of  this 
is  in  Matt.  xii.  25,  with  the  variation  c^'  iavrtiv,  as  we 
read  it  in  Codex  D  :— ou  Swarm  <rradiivai,  or,  as  BLK 
and  some  others  read  it,  ov  Swarai  onyvai,  is  in  Mark  iii. 
25.  Yet,  the  coincidence  in  the  two  concluding  words 
may  even  be  accidental,  and  the  whole  may  be  a 
quotation  from  memory. 

All  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  proceed  not 
from  God  himself;  some  are  merely  from  Moses,  as 
our  Saviour,  SiaXeyo/juvo^  TTow  o  2ciir»?p,  says  to  those, 
who  inquired  of  him  respecting  a  bill  of  divorce :  on 

Mctfvavyc  vpoc  ti|v  (TKXripoKapSiav  VfAWv  iwerpexp^  to  avoXvHv 
Ti|v  yvvaiKa  aurov,  air*  apyri^  ov  ycyovcv  ovTa>c  (0«oc  yop, 
^i}<rf,  (Tvvitjiv^t  ravrriv  ri}v  trvZvyMv)  Kai  6  <rvvc2^€v^€  o  Kvpcoc, 

avd(>(i>7roc  fill  \wpiCeT(a),  The  first  part  of  this,  as  far  as 
the  parenthesis,  where  the  Valentinian  has  inserted 
one  of  hia  own  remarks  in  his  ordinary  style  of 
speaking,  are,  with  the  exception  of  insignificant 
variations,  in  Matt.  xix.  8,  and  in  no  other  Evange- 
list :  oTi  Ma;<rf;c  irpoc  rriv  aicAi|/»oicapScav  Vftcuv  iwitpitpiv 
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ifuv  airoXvaat  rac  ywaiKa^ifiwv,  ax  ap^iyc  ov  y^yovtv  ovrw, 

cf.  Mark  x.  5,  G.    The  conclusion  is  also  in  Matthew: 

o  ovv  o  Ococ  ffvvit^v^^v,  avdpii»iroc  /hi?  ^^oipiZ^Fro;,  xix.  6«    The 

words  are  indeed  actually  in  our  Evangelist,  in  the 
connexion,  in  which  Ptolemy  has  cited  them,  and  are 
besides,  including  the  formula,  the  Lord  says,  much 
assimilated  to  a  quotation  by  means  of  the  phrase 
SiaXcyo^evoc  irov.  For  example,  Clemens  Romanus 
has  pointed  out  also  a  passage  in  Isaiah  with  the  satne 
phrase,  Xiyu  yap  irou,  and  another  likewise  with  the 
same  words  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Clem. 
Ep.  1.  ad  Cor.  c.  15  and  21. 

Be  these  however  as  they  may,  he  again  informs  his 
pupil,  that  human  ordinances  may  even  have  been 
mixed  with  the  law,  as  the  Redeemer  declares,  S^Xoc 
Kai  rovTo  o  dtorrip.  Moreover,  he  makes  a  quotation, 
in  which,  although  it  be  free  and  memoriter,  Matthew 
is  forcibly  expressed.    The  beginning  rc/uarov  irazipa 

aov  KOI  rriv  finrtpa  crov,  iva  ti  ^oi  ytvrrrai,  is  aS  mUch  from 

Moses  as  from  Matthew.  Yet  ye  say,  our  Lord 
observes  to  the  teachers  of  the  law,  Swpov  ry  6^^,  o 
iav  ^^cAiidyyc  iK  c/uov,  which  is,  exccpt  the  addition  of 
r^  Oh^  in  Matthew,  as  well  as  the  following,  Kai  rucvpw- 

aaTB  rov  vo/uov  (sO  read  CodiceS  C.  13,  124.)  row  060V 
Sia  Ti|v  ir^paSoffiv  rwv  irpKrjSvrfpcuv  vfjuav  I    the  WOrds  also 

of  Isaiah,  which  Matthew  has  very  properly  treated, 

viz.   o   Xaoc  ovroc,   as   far  as  ivraXfiara  aviptoirwv,    are 

taken  from  Matthew  xv.  6, 6, 8. 

We  may  consider  the  law  in  general,  he  proceeds 
to  say,  under  three  points  of  view.  One  part  of  it 
the  Redeemer  has  fulfilled :  it  is  that  vo/xoc,  ov  ow 

nXde  icaraXvcrai  aXXa  irXii/Mocrai  (Matt.  V.  17),  that  part 

which  he  came  to  fulfil,  not  to  destroy..  Another 
part  has  been  abolished,  and  the  third  was  only 
figurative, — a  representation  of  that  which  was  to 
come,  and  ceased,  when  that  took  place.    For  in* 
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stance,  the  law— a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  was  abolished  by  the  Redeemer,  when  he  said, 

iyta  yap  Xrytii  ^^m^i  ^1  avrcarifvai  oX«iic  ^V  ^ovfipy,  aXXa  iaw 
rcc  9c  "pairurpy   arpGpov  ovry  icac  ri|v  aXXi|V  aiayoiHi.     The 

position  of  the  words  in  Matt.  v.  39,  with  merely 
a  slight  variation,  is  the  same :  Codex  D  also,  which 
in  general  preserves  a  very  ancient  text,   omits 

Concerning  that  part,  which  was  to  be  accounted 
merely  figurative,  and  to  consist  in  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, Paul  is  declared  to  have  spoken,  (S17X0C  jcai 

IlavXoc  d  'Airo<rroXoc),  when  he  says  to  wav^a  rifjuov 
crvdii   Xpiirroct   km  Iva  nrc,    ^ifotv,  at^ufioi,  fiii  /ucre^^ovrcc 

2!v/iiiic*  • .  •  oXX'  nrf  vcov  ^vpo/ia.  The  words  are  mis- 
placed according  to  the  custom  of  Ptolemy,  and 
freely  given,  yet  they  are  evidently  those  of  Paul, 
1  Cor.  V.  7.  Even  this  Paul,  who  illustrates  the  meta- 
phor of  the  Passover  and  unleavened  bread  o  'Airo<rro- 

XocIIavXoc*  •  •  •  rifv  UKOva. .  •  •  &a  rov  ira<r^a  jcac  rcov  atvfMJv 

Scft^oc,  speaks  of  that  part  of  the  law,  which  had  been 

abrogated,  cliriiiv,  rov  vo^ov  twv  fvroXcov  iv  Soyftaai  icanip- 

yn<f^ac  and  also  of  that  which  only  required  im- 
provement and  completion,  o  /ncv  vo^ioc,  tlwfav,  aycoc, 

icac  ri  cvroXft  ayia,  Kai  Sucaia  Kai  ayadi|.    The  first  passage 

is  here  freely  expressed,  and  in  the  infinitive,  yet 
according  to  the  words  of  Eph.  iL  15.  The  other  is 
literi^ly  from  Romans  vii.  12. 

Of  the  written  labours  of  Heracleon  considerable 
fragments  survive.  An  exegetical  fragment  on  Luke 

XII*  8.,  iraCy  oc   cav  o/uoXoyiiap  cv  ifioi  aS  far  as  ayyiXfafv 

Tov  Ocov  is  preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
whence  he  (tovtqv  rov  roirov  c^iiyov/ua^oc  0  secks  to 
establish  the  position,  that  it  is  enough  for  a  man  to 
confess  Jesus  by  means  of  his  actions,  and  to  prove 

J  Jjilh  iy.  Strom,  c  9.  Ed.  Yen.  595.  Sylb.  502. 
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the  validity  of  his  precepts  by  his  life,  without  the 
addition  of  an  oral  confession  (probably  in  persecu* 
tions).  On  this  account,  our  Saviour  says  cy  i^i^ 
when  he  speaks  of  confession,  and  ^c,  when  he  speaks 
of  denial.  For,  Iv  ifun  implies  those,  who  live  in  him 
by  conviction  and  doctrine,  and  in  whom  he  conse* 
quently  also  lives.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
denial  were  inconceivable :  for,  then  he  must  have 
denied  himself,  which  is  impossible ;  Siomp  apvtieaaiai 
iavTov  ovScirorc  Suvaraf.  He  seems  to  lay  a  stress  on 
these  words,  as  if  they  were  conclusive  and  parallel 
to  the  preceding.  Paul  also  has  in  the  same  manner 
declared  them  of  Jesus  himself,  as  they  are  here  ap- 
plied, apvi|(ra(rdai  eavrov  ov  Swarac,  2  Tim.  ii.  13. 

In  an  appendix,  apud  Clementem  Alexandrinum, 
he  comments  at  great  length  on  an  apostolical  pas- 
sage (ovrac  aicovffavrcc  to  awwrroXucov  ^^  which  OCCUrS  in 

Matt.  iii.  11,  12.;  and  in  Luke  iii.  17.  in  the  very 
same  words.  This  testimony,  therefore,  decides  in 
£ivour  of  neither  of  the  two  in  particular. 

But  the  fragments  of  his  commentaries  on  the 
Gospel  of  John  are  numerous  and  considerable, 
which  Origen  communicates  in  his  expositions  of 
this  Gospel,  for  the  sake  of  convincing  and  reclaim- 
ing the  Heretics.  Tom.  i.  in  Johan.  iii.  vi.  vii.  viii. 
ix.  X.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.  xvii.  xviii.  xix.  xxi. 
xxiv.  xxvi  ^ 
'    Sometimes  Heracleon  has  taken  notice  of  other 

^  Ex  Scriptis  Prophetaram  Eclogae.  c.  25. 

'  They  are  extracted  from  the  works  of  Origen  by  Grabe  (Spidleg. 
Patr.  ▼.  ii.  p.  05 — tl7.)  According  to  the  edition  of  De  la  Rae, 
0pp.  Orig.  ▼.  iv.  Connnent.  in  Joh.  Tom.  i.  p.  66.  73.  T.  vi.  p. 
102. 117.  1«0— 22.  125.  180.  138—40.  157.  T.  x.  p.  170.  179. 
194.  196.200—2.  T.  xiii.  220—21.  224—227.  229.  230.  234. 
235.  237—239.  241.  242.  248.  251—52.  255.  256.  260—263. 1^65 
—67.  274.  275.  276.  277.  T.  xix.  p.  296.  302.  T.  xx.  p.  316. 
332.  337—40.  345.  359.  360. 
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Biblical  passages,  in  the  course  of  his  expositions. 
Yet  he  has  merely  treated  them  briefly,  and  rather 
alluded  to  them,  than  expressly  quoted  them  ;  and 
often  he  has  only  inserted  them  into  the  thread  of 
his  discourse  according  to  their  meaning. 

He  explains  in  his  own  peculiar  way  the  history 
of  the  nobleman  or  soldier  in  John  iv.  46.  (Origen, 
T.  xviiL  in  Joann.)  and  understands  the  Demiurgus 
by  /^(TtXucoc.  From  which  interpretation,  he  re- 
marks by  implication,  that  in  the  passage,  oi  vioi  mc 

/3a<jiX€iac  c^cXevaoyroc  ccc  ro  aicoroc  ro  i^untpov,  the  des* 

truction,  which  impends  over  the  creatures  of  the 
Demiurgus,  is  ""  intended.  The  passage  is  in  Matt 
viii.  12.,  with  the  mere  variation  of  c^cXciMrovrac,  which 
exists  in  Bianchini  (Cod.  Veron.  et  VercelL) 

Elsewhere  (Tom.  xvi.  in  Joann.)  he  refers,  with 
the  formulary  Kara  to,  to  the  words,  o  dipta^oc  n-oXvc, 
oi  Se  ipyarai  oXiyoi.  And  among  Other  Biblical  cita* 
lions  (Tom.  xiv.)  he  says,  that  the  Son  came  InrnffM 
Kai  aiM}fTai  ro  airwXoXoc.  The  passages  are  literally  in 
Matt.  ix.  3.,  and  xviii.  11.,  but  they  are  also  in  Luke  x. 
2.,  xix.  10.  Therefore  his  words  decide  in  favour  of 
neither. 

In  the  course  of  the  dissertation  (T.  xiii.)  he  ma- 
nifestly inserts  the  words  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  without 
literally  quoting  them,  or  even  treating  them,  as  a 
citation.    He  connects  with  them  the  words  apprira 

fnifiara  a  ovk  iSfiv  ctv^penirocc  XaXff<rai,  which  are  peculiar 

to  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xii.  4.)  ** 
He  then  refers  (T.  xiv.  in  Joann.)  on  account  of  the 
expression,  \oyiKt\  Xarpcca,  to  the  Apostle,  icad'  o  Km  o 
aTo<rToXoc  ScSaaicct.  This  occurs  in  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  xii.  1  ^ 

"  According  to  the  Edition  of  De  la  Rue,  T.  xiii.  p.  76. 
■  T.  xiii.  p.  tftO. 
•  T.  xiii.  p.  234. 
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'  We  have  therefore  the  followmg  testimonies  out 
t>f  the  remains  of  Ptolemy  and  Heracleon.  In  the 
former^  we  have  five  passages  extracted  from  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  are  partly  literally  cor- 
rect, partly  moderately  so,  but  always  such,  as  may 
not  be  easily  mistaken  ; — one  from  the  Gospel  of 
Jolm^  not  entirely  literal,  but  with  the  reference, 
o  a^roflrroXoc*  We  have  testimonies  with  the  name  of 
Paul  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  Ephesians.  In 
fieracleon  we  have  fragments  of  a  commentary  on 
the  whole  of  John,  an  exposition  of  a  passage  from 
Luke,  a  passage  from  Matthew,  with  a  form  of 
citation:  besides  which  a  reference  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  with  the  adjunct  o  airoaroXoc,  and 
without  any  intimation  that  they  are  quotations,  a 
passage  loosely  but  manifestly  extracted  from  the 
first  Episde  to  the  Corinthians,  one  verbally  correct 
frcHn  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  from 
the  second  to  Timothy. 


VALENTINUS  AND  HIS  SCHOOL. 

Ptolbht  and  Heracleon  were  disciples  of  Valen- 
tinus ;  but  they  abandoned  his  school,  and  separated 
themselves  from  his  doctrines  in  particular  points. 
Yet  he  continued,  notwithstanding  their  secession, 
the  head  of  a  great  and  very  extended  school,  which 
took  its  name  from  him. 

We  still  possess  some  remains  of  his  works,  viz. 
fragments  of  his  Epistles>  of  his  Homilies,  and  of 
a  treatise  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  ^     But  in 

'  Apud  Clem.  Alex.  L.  iii.  Strom.  L.  ii.  L.  iv.  Origen  dialog, 
contra  Marcion,  Sect.  iv.  Grabe  Spkileg.  Pat.  and  Haer.  ▼.  ii. 
p.  50—63. 
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these  fragments  which  have  heen  merely  extraeied 
to  elucidate  some  of  his  peculiar  ideas,  no  proofe  of 
the  sacred  hooks  occur,  and  as  to  our  purpose,  they 
may  as  well  not  hare  survived. 

Yet  Ireneeus  has  considered  the  Bihlieal  argu* 
ments,  with  which  he  defended  his  religious  doc- 
trines, worthy  of  his  attention,  and  places  his  own 
refutations  in  array  against  them,  by  means  of  which 
they  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

He  had  intercourse,  as  he  says,  with  the  Va- 
lentinians'' — probably  he  had  the  writings  of  the 
School  of  Valentinus  before  him,  upon  which  he 
founded  his  labours.  We  indeed  hear  the  preceptor 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pupil,  yet  here  we  obtain  no 
minute  description  of  his  religious  doctrines,  ex- 
cepting only  in  such  particulars  as  fall  within  the 
compass  of  every  day's  remarks. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  did  not  assail  him,  as  a  corruptor  of 
the  Biblical  writings,  or  as  one  who  rejected  and  re- 
tained what  he  pleased.  Tertullian  indeed  concedes 
this  far  to  him,  that  he  received  the  Biblical  codex 
entire ;  but  he  reprobates  him  for  having  by  means 
of  his  misinterpretations  caused  to  it  a  greater  in- 
jury than  the  knife  of  Marcion^  Irenaeus  relates, 
that  Valentinus  gave  the  preference  to  the  Gospel  of 
John :  but  he  takes  umbrage  at  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, respecting  the  other  Gospels,  merely  on  this 
account,  that  in  addition  to  the  four  acknowledged 
Gospels,  he  had  one  more  than  other  Christians, 
which  his  school  even  called  Evangelium  Veri- 
TATis  \    As  to  the  rest,  he  says,  that  they  not  only 

*>  L.  i.  adv.  Httr.  Prcef.  n*  ft.  iyrvxor  roii  vTOfJtvfifMVi  Tiay^  mc  ahroi 
\cyoti9c,  *OvaXevTivov  na^rfrtaP. 
'  Tertull.  de  Praescript.  Hi^ret.  e.  SS. 
'  Iren.  Lib.  iii.  c.  ii.  n.  7.  adv.  Hier. 
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take  their  proofs  from  the  Evangelical  aad  Aposto- 
lical writifigB,  and  support  them  afterwards  by  ex? 
positions  and  artful  interpretations,  but  that  they 
even  take  them  from  the  law  and  the  Prophets  \ 

Hence  we  might  draw  an  advantageous  condusion 
for  the  whole  of  the  Canonical  books,  as  they  were 
received  in  the  days  of  Irenaeus  and  Tertulliaii,  but 
we  would  first  of  bIH  see  how  these  general  and  un* 
suspected  assertions  were  confirmed,  as  to  pyrtica* 
lars  in  favor  of  the  heretics ;  th^i  it  will  be  free 
fyr  every  cme  to  appreciate  the  accumulated  testi* 
mony. 

This  &ther  quotes  the  parables  and  narratives  of 
the  histori<^  books  of  the  New  Testament,  from 
which  they  framed  Uieir  pr oofe,  not  according  to 
their  whole  scope,  as  they  might  have  stated  them  in 
their  writings.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  necessary^ 
that  we  should  more  accurately  inform  ourselvea^ 
from  the  proofs  end  condusions  which  they  thence 
deduce,  whether  their  arguments  have  such  a  par- 
ticutority  in  the  circumstantial  detail  or  language, 
where  they  take  notice  of  them,  as  really  to  induce 
the  supposition,  that  they  sufficiently  make  known 
and  individualize  pur  historical  records. 

They  refer  among  the  rest  to  that  parable  of  our 
Saviour^  on  which  they  would  ground  the  number  of 
their  thirty  ^ones.  Probably,  by  reason  of  its  dif^ 
frUfivenesd,  it  wjis  n^t  quoted  word  for  w<»rd :— it  is 
the  paraUe  of  the  labourers  who  at  diffiBvent  hours 
ware  s^t  into  the  vineyard*  According  to  the  iii»- 
mtive,  they  were  sent  at  the  first,  the  third,  nd  the 
si|Lth,SQBke  i^  the  uU^  others  at  tiie  devratb  hour* 

*  Iren.  I«.  i.  c.  iiL  n.  6.  koi  oh  fwyor  U  rmy  cirayycXurMv  xai  rmv 
dwo9ToKac^y  wet^vroi  roc  airo2ei(eic  icouioimif  waparpewomt  rac 

wfto^ffnuy. 
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Now  these  hours,  one^  three^  six,  nine,  and  eleven 
make  up  the  number  thirty :  hence,  originated  the 
thirty  Hors  or  iEones ". 

A  parable  of  labourers  in  a  vineyard  is  in  Matthew 
XX.  1.  But  is  it  the  same  as  that  on  which  they 
founded  their  opinions  7  In  the  description  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  chance,  which  hours,  and  how  many 
are  named :  it  had  been  sufficient  if  he  had  said,  in 
general^terms,  at  different  hours,  or  in  the  morning, 
noon,  and  evening.  But  in  Matthew  the  labourers 
are  sent  wpm,  or  fuf  ipif,  v.  18. — about  the  first,  the 
third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth  and  eleventh  hour :  ex- 
actly as  they  state  it.  Were  there  a  variation  in  any 
one  hour,  their  argument  would  lose  its  applica^ 
tion.  It  therefore  places  before  us  the  narrative  of 
Matthew  in  the  whole  circumstantial  detail,  which  is 
perfectly  accidental,  and  depends  on  the  writer^s 
mode  of  narrating  it :  whencie,  Irenseus  infers — thus, 
they  abused  the  sacred  writings,  &c. 
.  The  account  of  the  woman,  who  had  suffered 
from  a  discharge  of  blood  for  twelve  years,  according 
to  its  description  and  particulars,  as  the  Valentinians 
cite  it,  is  not  in  Matthew.  But,  is  it  probably  so 
described  in  Mark  or  Luke  7  Mark  v.  25.  Luke 
viii.  43. 

Her  case  in  the  words  of  Mark  is  thus  given,  t«* 
SotNTO  haitKu  f  riy,  and  they  rest  their  argument  as  much 
upon  iradovora,  as  upou  i^Ka  cnf.  For  they  would 
firom  thence  teach,  that  one  of  their  spiritual  natures, 
the  twelfth  ^on,  had  endured  great  suffering,  and 
had  been  cured  by  another  power,  (rnv  laciv  tqv  ire- 

4roirdoroc  oiCi»voc)»  and  that  n  Todovaa  $«a&Ka  mi  hctivn  if 

Suva/iuc  is  here  represented.  When  the  woman  touched 
Jesus,  he  inquired,  nc  fj^ov  ii^ro ;  as  the  words  occur 

"*  Iren.  L.  i.  c.  i.  ii.  3. 
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in  Mark  v.  80.  They  proceed  to  My,  thU  by  tius 
question^  he  wished  to  instruct  his  disciples ;  &8m- 
fcoma  rove  f^a^rag  occurs  only  in  Mark^  where  the 
disciples  also  enter  into  the  conversation :  xm  lAr/oy  6$ 

ftadffToi — K.  r.  A.  * 

The  histc»7  of  one  Anna,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 

Gospel,  Kai  fifo  Tiic  'Awifc  Tire  iv  rtf  Evayy%\uf  ici|pv<nro^ 

vfic  irpo^ir<8oc*  who  was  a  prophetess,  and  had  lived 
seven  years  with  her  husband,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
her  time  in  widowhood,  until  the  advent  of  our  Sa« 
viour,  is  in  every  point  briefly  t<dd  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  ii.  36.  Or  the  account  of  one  Simeon,  who  gave 
thanks,  and  took  our  Saviour  in  his  arms,  sayipg^ 

Vw  awoXvHC  rov  SovXov  <rov,  &<nrora,  Kara  ro  piyia  <rov  €i» 

^pnvy'  which  represents  the  Demiurgus,  who  per** 
ceived  and  anticipated  his  near  departure,  at  the 
advent  of  our  Saviour.  This  history,  with  thes^ 
circumstJEmoes  and  words  of  Simeon,  is  in  the  same 
Evangelist,  ii.  29  ^ 

But  they  appeal  by  name  to  John,  the,  disciple  of 
our  Lord,  as  having  expressly  mentioned  the  first 
eight  iEones.  In  proof  of  which,  they  adduce  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Gospel,  which  they  interpret  in  their 
own  way.  Ireneos  here  quotes  their  own  express 
sions  '.  ''  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  wishing  to 
describe  the  formation  of  the  universe,  as  the  Father 
sent  forth  each  part  firom  himself,  places  first  apx^ 
the  principle,  which  he  also  calls  fMOPoytp^c  and  6fai:« 
in  which  the  Father  created  the  root  of  every  thing, 

*  Iren.  L.  i.  c.  iii.  n.  5. 
^  Iren*  L.  i.  c.  viii.  n.  4* 

•  Ireo.  L.  L  c  viii.  n«  5.  in  re  *h$ayviir  ror  liadnmv  tov  Kvpiov 
h^oKovai  Tii¥  xp^miy  oyhxihi  jufirivviCEyai  avraic  Xtitaiy  Xcyovr«cJ 
ovrwc  'I*Kivvi|c  h  fia^firrit  rov  icvpiov  fiovKbfuyoQ  liiriiy  r^y  ^Xwv  yc* 
ytffty,  Kay^y  ra  wayra  wpoefiaX^y  o  irarfipf  ipX^y  rtya  hworiiiTaif 
jc.  r.  X. 
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and  produced  the  Logos  fitvm  himidf,  ftc.  wheiioe, 

he  BBJS,  iv  ipXV  i^  ^  AoTec*** 

It  iEtppean  from  the  precedii^  remarksy  that  what 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  certified,  respecting 
the  Biblical  Codex  of  the  Valentinians,  mxy  be  very 
accurate,  at  least  as  far  as  they  rdate  to  the  Gospels, 
yijE.  that  they  ceceiyed  the  Codex  uninjured,  without 
mutilating  it  in  any  way,  or  without  exception  as 
to  particular  parts  of  it,  and  that  they  dted  it  in 
their  favour,  only  by  means  of  false  interpretations* 

We  might  very  considerably  augment  the  proofr 
f[yr  each  from  the  Gospels,  {e.  g.  for  Luke,)  yet,  we 
wish  to  add,  besides  only  some  things  which  relate 
to  Matthew.  The  Iota,  with  which  the  name  of 
Jesus  commences,  expresses  ten  iEones,  whence  our 
Saviour  spoke  of  the  iota  with  so  much  empfaasis« 
This  they  prove  from  his  words ;  icac  $ia  r#vro  clpiyjcivai 

TOP  (fwrripa^-Afara  iv,  ri  jAia  iccpoia  ov  fiti  voptXS^  mc  ^u 

wawra  ytvnrai.  The  words  are  in  Matt.  v.  18.,  as  far 
as  airo  rov  vo/uov,  which  here  they  could  not  quote^ 
since  it  exclusively  Umits  the  passage  to  the  Old 
Testament  \ 

Our  Saviour  is  stated  to  have  spoken  of  a  dis-^ 
joining  and  separating  energy  of  the  opoc  in  theae 
Words:  I  am  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  the 
sword    The  figure  and  the  expressions  are  in  Matt. 

JC.  S4.  rifv  Se  ScopfOTUciiv  nhrov  (ipifytuni)  iv  tf  <iir«cv* 
o6ic  ivXdov  jSttXciv  ftpt^virv,  iXka  fiayaipav  \ 

Theodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  expatiates 
upon  the  dogmata  of  Valentinus  and  his  disciples. 
They  asserted,  according  to  him,  that  our  Saviour 
first  awoke  the  ^x^^  ^^  slumber,  and  kindted 
sparks  in  it,  to  which  allusion  they  strain  his  words : 

Sia  rovTO  ftpiiiccv* — Xaioparta  to  ^wc  vfMav  c/iirpcxrdcv  r«v  av 
*  Iren.  L.  i.  c  iii.  n.  2.  ^  Iren.  L.  i»  c.  iii.  n.  5. 
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%ii#vMr.  The  passi^  is  in  Matt.  v.  16  ^  They  ex- 
plain likewise^  the  passage :  cm  n vtc  rwv  itSi  €<rTi|icorwv, 

Oi  ou  ftii  ywaovrai  dbvarov,  €fi»c  w  iiwoi  toy  vlov  rov  aydpio- 

irov  cv  So^f  ^  not  as  reUting  to  the  Apostles,  who  were 
standing  round  him>  but  to  the  things  of  the  uni- 
verse which  surrounded  our  Saviour  ^  The  whole 
words  are  in  Matthew,  as  fitr  as  cv  So^y^  which  vari- 
ation, however,  also  occurs  in  MSS,,  and  some  of 
the  andent  versions.  Matt.  xvi.  28.  This  citation,  as 
fiur  as  the  last  words,  is  likewise  in  Mark  ix.  1.  and 
Luke  ix.  27.  It  would,  therefore,  b$  very  uncertain 
to  conclude  any  thing  from  hence,  in  favour  of 
Matthew  exclusively.  This  quotation  has  been  ex- 
tr^ted  here,  less  for  this  purpose,  than  for  anothei:, 
viz.  to  make  us  observe,  that  the  testimonies  for  paiv 
ticular  Gospels  are  not  therefore  so  numerous  as  we 
probably  wish  them  to  be,  since  often  a  passagie 
quoted  exists  in  other  Evangelists  with  equal  har- 
mony, which  especially  is  the  case  in  Matthew  and 
Mark. 

Plaul  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  those  higher 
spirits,  which  they  call  iEones,  rov  IlavXov  rove  £< 

aiitfvac  ivoftatMV,  foT  he  Said,  €fc  waaae  ra^  ytvcoc  rov 

auivoc  Twv  oi^nrwy.  The  words  are  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  iii.  21*. 

An  these  ^Sones  have  brought  tc 
of  them  in  particular  possessed,  an 
in  one  individual  heivig,  whence  J( 
came  into  existence.    Consequen 

all  in  all :  iwo  St  IlavXov  ^av^pw^  &a  1 

and  adduce  as  proof  .Rom.  xi.  i 

ClDl0SS*ii*9*  cv  avry  icarocicf 4  irav  ro  n 

wd  also,  a  passage  from  the  Epist 

*  Epitome  fix  Scriptis  Theojloti  J  2. 
•*  Lib.  cit.  §  4.        .  •  Iren.  L.  i.  c.  iii.  n.  1.  . 
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(i.  10.),  which  however  they  have  freely  treated. 
Dominion  over  all  Mones  was  afterwards  committed 
to  the  Saviour  hy  the  Father :  oir«c  «v  avrtf  to  iraitra 

KTia^p   ra  opara  icai  ra  iopaTa,  ^povoi,  Gconirecy  Kvpco- 

rin-ec'*  This  passage  is  confused  in  its  connexion, 
and  deduced  without  its  usual  forms  of  citation ;  we 
find  it  in  Coloss.  i.  16.  It  is  worthy  of  attention,  on 
account  of  the  different  reading  of  the  Valentinians, 
dpovoiy  d€orftr€c.  Theodotus  also  cites  it  according  to 
the  writings  of  the  Valentinians,  where  it  still  has 

another  addition,  /SaaiXecac,  dconrrccy  \uTOvpyiai,  §.  43. 

But  they  expressly  appeal  to  the  name  of  Paul,  in 
another  of  his  Epistles,  to  prove  some  of  their  fables 
concerning  the  eflScacy  of  the  cross :  navXow  &  rou 

'AirooToXov,  Km  airov  cirfjtii/uvtiaiceadtai  rovrow  row  cravpoy 
Xeyovaiv,  oirtag.  *0  Xoyoc  yap  tov  aravpfnf  toic  /hcv  oiroX- 
Xv/ucvocc  fuopia  core,  rocc  8c  acuj^o/uevocc  i^jutv  Swa/tuc  OtovT 
Kai  iraXcv,  ifioi  Sc  fitf  ytvoiro  iw  ^nScvc  Kavyaa^ai,  cc  /uir  ly  ry 
CTttvptf  TOW  XpKTTOV*  it  ov  c/uoi  KOfTfiOQ  ioTavpWTatp  Kfyto  np 

KOffjM^  *.  The  first  passage  is  in  1  Cor.  i.  18.,  the 
other  in  Gal.  vi.  14.  with  two  remarkable  variations. 
Paul  is  said,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  t« 
have  alluded  to  the  errors  of  Achamoth,  a  female 
^on,  which  was  lost,  as  very  remote  from  the  He^ 

roma,  rov  IlavXov  Xtyovaiv  tipnicivai  iv  rg  irpoc  KopevStowc, 
c<T)^arov  Si  vavruv,  oitfircptt  ry  inrp^fiari  cl^p  fCfr/tiOf •     The 

passage  is  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8.,  and  they  likewise  cite  U^ 
the  same  purpose,  1  Cor.  xi.  10  \ 

They  persuade  themselves,  that  Paul  spoke  of  the 
male  and  female  iEones,  and  their  connexions :  koc 

rac  ovj^vycac,  rag  Ivroc  rov  nXi?p«fcaroc  rov  IlawXov  iipriKevm 

^offjcovcfi.  They  moreover  literally  cite,  Ephes.  v.  32  *. 
They  divide  mankind  into  three  classes,  into  vX^ 


'  Iren.  L.  i.  c.  iv.  n.  5.  *  Iren.  L.  i.  c  iii.  n.  5. 

^  Iren.  L.  i.  c.  viii.  n.  t^  *  lret(fij*'u  c.  viii.  n.  4. 
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fTovc^i^v^acovc/irvcv^rucavc*  In  proof  of  fhe  Correct- 
ness of  this  classification,  they  quote  Paul  anumg 

others.   IlavXov  Sca/opifSi|y  upfiKivai  ^oooDvCf  ^^ucovc^  mav* 

^arutovc.  The  assertion  of  the  Apostle^  which  they 
quote,  is  in  1  Cor.  xv.  48.  and  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  1&. 
They  then  adduce  the  passage  in  Rom.  xL  16.>  ap- 
pealing to  him  hy  name,  IlavXov  HpnKivai  . 

They  have  thus  quoted  in  all,  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  from  the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  from 
that  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Colossians. 

We  find  among  the  curiosities  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum (Cod.  'Affjc«i>-quaBre  *Ayscough'),a  workof  Va- 
lentinus  m^rn  ao^ia,  translated  into  the  dialect  of 
Upper  iEgyptr  If  we  may  judge  from  the  characters, 
this  MS.  is  the  oldest  book  in  the  Coptic  language. 
Woide  has  consulted  it  in  his  edition  of  the  Sahidic 
New  Testament,  yet  only  in  those  places  where  the 
wwrn  ao^  deviates  in  considerable  variations,  or 
supplies  chasms.  Besides  which,  we  find  a  great 
number  of  passages  from  the  four  Gospels  and  sever 
ral  of  the  Ej^les  noticed.  If  the  work  described  a 
larger  circle  of  the  opinions  of  the  learned  world,  be^ 
sides  these  ^cfdanations  of  which  we  now  speak,  it 
woidd  aibrd  to  us  stiU  many  others. 

THE  EBIONITES 

were  alwajrs  opposed  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose 
anti-judaical  sentiments,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
were  necessarily  obnoxious  to  them.  Consequently, 
they  had  their  own  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which 
James  was  the  principal  person,  which  favoured  their 
Jewish  prcgudices  to  the  extent  which  they  desired. 
This  production  was  composed  against  Paul,  not 

^  Ireo.  If.  i«  c  viii.  n.  9. 
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iridiovt  &ke  aMiimptkms,  for  they  even  deprived 
him  of  his  Jewish  origin,  in  proof  of  which  tiusy  re- 
£uned  to  his  own  confestton.  As  the  writer,  who 
has.  made  known  to  us  the  contoits  d  this  hods; 
says,  they  founded  their  pretext  on  this  passage — I 
an  a  native  of  Tarsns,  a  citisen  of  no  mean  city^ 
The  words  are  in  our  Acts,  of  the  Apostles,  in 
c.  xzi.  89. 


BASIUDBS  ANB  ISIDOKUS 

were  &ther  and  son,  both  men  of  lett»s,  and  chiefs 
of  a  Gnostic  school.  Several  important  fragments 
of  the  writings  of  the  son  have  been  preserved  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinns.  They,  however,  rather  ex- 
hibit the  dogmata  of  this  individual,  than  ite 
grounds  on  whidi  he  defended  them "". 

In  one  of  these  fragments  he  treaiks  of  marriage 
and  celibacy.  When  the  Apostles  (so  he  commenqes 
it)  inqmred  of  our  Saviour  whether  it  ¥r»e  not  better 
not  to  marry,  he  is  recorded  to  have  said,  oi  wmvrtc 
\mfmf9i  rov  Xoyov  t4wtov.  Josus  qpake  thes6  words 
(as  they  here  stand)  in  Matt  xix.  11.  in  the  conneo- 
tion  there  mentioned,  after  the  Disciples  had  ob- 
jected, if  it  be  so  it  would  be  better  not  to  mArry  at 
an.  Our  Saviour  still  further  adds,  there  are  eunuchs 
from  their  burth,  and  eunuchs  by  eompulsion;  but 

*Epiph.  Haer.  xxxx.  o.  16.  UpdttQ  ^e  2iXXac  icaXovffiy  'Afroaro* 
Xwv  tivai ....  dva^^fMVi  yap  rivai  fcat  v0i|yi|0'cic  ^i|^ev  iv  roic 
dyafiaifwii  'I^rwjSov  hrori^ivraif  wc  l^iyyov/uei^v  kotqtb  rov  vaav 
ffoi  rmy  dv^uaVt ....  i^  xm  rov  IlavXov  ivrav^  an  ^yoftOM^rt^' .... 
Topffia  yap  ftlrroifi  4^  avroc  6fioXoyfi  mi  ei*  dpvtirai,  Acyovrcc*  H 
'EXKny^^^  ^^y  lr«orl^e»To^  XafiorrtQ  niv  irpof  o^cy,  tie  rov  rorov 
iia  ro  ^iKakii^iQ  vr  ahrov  fin^ivt  6ri  Topffcvc  tlfJ^t  oiric  datifiov  woKtwg 
noXirfic*  ic»  r.  X. 
""  Lib.  I.  Strom.  L.  ii.  Lui.  and  1.  vi.    • 
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those  who  have  made  themeehres  eimiichB  finr  the 
sake  of  the  everlastiiig  kingdom,  &c.  &c.  Of  these 
three  sorts  of  eunuchs  our  Savioor  speaks  in  tiiis 
passage  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  last  part  of  the  pas- 
sage (however  freely  it  be  otherwise  treated)  ap^ 
proaches  idso  closely  to  Matthew  :  o!  Si  cmca  nic  al^ 

^mv  /3offiXiMi<  cvvov)(c<myrtc  iavrovQ  \— Matt*  XIX.  13.  oirr» 
Vf C  cvvoir^tdrav  cavrovc  Sea  rtiv  /SaaiXciay  rt#y  oipaMiiy.    Hie 

connecti<m,  the  matter,  and,  in  part,  the  expression, 
point  to  Matthew. 

He  acts  with  equal  freedom  in  another  citation,  in 
which  he  appeals  to  the  Apostle :  Xbjhw  tqv  'Ato^oXof 

— a^uivov  yafititrai  ri  wvpava%tu  This  IS  OS^y  rCCOg** 
nizahle  in  1  Cor.  Vii.  9.  tcfitamov  yap  mN-i  yofniaoi  i  «rv- 

Epiphains,  the  son  of  Carpocrates,  of  whose  writ- 
ings some  few  remains  have  also  >"  reached  us,  attacks 
the  doctrine  of  Isidorus  concerning  the  Law,  and 
dunrges  him  with  not  having  understood  the  words 

oi  the  Apostle :  |ii|  avumv  to  rov  'AvootoXov  pifTopy  Xc« 
yovroc — Sfa  vo/uov  niw  a/uaprcav  cyvmy.     The  passage  is 

in  Rom.  vii.  7. 

Very  Uttle  indeed  has  survived  of  his  fieUher  Basi*^ 
lides,  aMumgh  Agrippa  Castor  was  acquainted  wiA 
twenty-four  books  written  by  him  on  the  Gospd\ 
This  loss  is  not  insignifioant,  since  heiqipeared  as  an 
imtriM^or  under  Hadrian,  (and  iNrobahly  even  under 
Trajan)  and  closed  his  days  under  Antoninus  Pius, 
in  whose  reign  others  first  began  to  attract  notice'. 

In  the  greater  fragment  of  him,  the  following 


"Ub«SbfilRmi.cl.  KfMpJMnniiiady*  Htttti.  L  ik  jonai.  p.  SI  I. 

*  l4b.iii.Stran.loc«^oit. 

'  liShkm.fitxdm.c.t.  Orabe  SpkuL  ftitr.  T.  n.  p.  Sl»  SS. 

«  BuMb.  mm.  Eed.  L.  iv.  c..7. 

'  Grabe  Spicileg.  T.  iu  p.  56,  $7. 
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passage  seems  to  me  remarkable :  oAXa  i£  aWofv  ovrc^c 

€y/caXoi^fvoCy  Iva  fii|  («ic  icara&icoi  ivi  icokoic  o/uoXoyov/ttcvocc 
iradctxyi*  ftifSc  XoiSopov^voc  a>c  o  juoc^^oc,  n  o  ^v€vq,  oXX*  ore 
X/octfnavoi  vti^vKongy   owBp  aittovg  irapriyopii<rtv,  fii|Sc  veur- 

X^v  Soicciv  *.  This  passage,  as  to  its  matter  and  senti- 
ment, is  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  iv.  14^  15, 16. 
and  is  certainly  distinguished  in  some  parts.  The 
fi[>llowing  proximity  of  expression  exists  between 

them:  Iva  fm  wc^araSucoi  liri  kukoiq  o^XoyovfisvoiQ  irodcixrc, 

/iiiSc .  •  •  a!c  o  ^ovfvc*    Peter  also  expresses  himself,  /ui| 

yap  ric  vfiaiv  iraa)^€r(i>  cac  o  fovBvg  •  •  •  n  Jcajcoirotoc,  and 
aXX^  on  XpKrriavoc  ircf  vicorcc-^-ic.  r.  X.  Peter  says,  €i  & 
ii>C  XpcoTiavoc,  fin  aia-j^yvta^. 

Origen  has  communicated  also  to  us,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  a  fragment 
from  the  writings  of  Basilides,  in  whicb  he  interprets 
the  words  of  Paul  (Rom.  yH.  9,  10.)  by  one  of  his 
fiEivourite  dogmata,  the  wanderings  of  souls :  a  very 
unlucky  explanation  indeed,  as  we  may  easily  per- 
ceive, yet  still  not  without  penetration  and  acute-* 
ness  K 

But  we  find  so  many  testimonies  in  the  second 
century,  and  even  in  the  scanty  remains  of  a  litera- 
ture, in  which  the  love  of  d^ruction  was  active 
with  a  fixed  purpose,  yet  with  the  happiest  results, 
that  no  one  of  those  books,  which  were  free  from 
doubts  in  the  orthodox  Church,  was  published  with- 

*  Clem.  Alex.  1.  iv.  Strom,  c.  12.   Sylburg.  p.  506. 

^  Origen,  1.  v.  comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  1.  5.  Tom.  ii.  0pp. 
Lat.  edit.  Basil,  p.  530.  Ego,  inquit  (Paidus),  mortum  sum ;  ccBpit 
enim  jam  mihi  reputari  peccatum.  Sed  haec  Basilides  non  advertens 
die  lege  natuiali  debere  intelligi,  ad  ineptias  et  in^^  fabulas  sermo- 
nem  Apostolicum  traxit  in  Py thagoricnm  dogma . . .  dixit  enhn,  inquil 
Apostolus,  quia  ego  vivebam  sine  lege  aliquando,  hoc  est  antequam 
in  istud  corpus  venirem,  in  eam  corporis  speciem  vixi,  quss  sub  lege 
non  esset,  pecudis  scilicet  vel  avis,  &c.  Ediu  de  la  Rue  V.  iv. 
p.  549. 
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out  security*  We  must  only  except  the  Epistle  to 
Titus:  this  has  remained  unauthenticated ;  yet  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  of  Matthew,  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  Romans,  and  other 
books,  are  supplied  for  the  testimonies  far  beyond 
what  they  require  to  substantiate  them.  We  may 
imagine  how  brilliantly  the  external  proofe  might  be 
restored,  if,  where  it  was  determined  to  destroy, 
some  small  part  alone  was  preserved. 

If,  however,  for  some  passages  the  testimonies  be 
weaker,  let  those  be  joined  to  them  which  have  been 
collected  from  the  Fathers,  and  the  two  conflicting 
parties,  which  were  never  of  accord  during  their 
lives.  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  Heretics,  will  mu^ 
tually  assist  each  other  in  erecting  one  glorious 
monument  of  truth. 

\  It  is  yet  still  worthy  of  our  more  particular  atten- 
tion, that  these  accidentally  preserved  testimonies 
not  merely  attest  the  existence  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testaipent  in  the  second  qentury,  but  that  they 
also  answer  for  an  earlier  origin  of  these  works. 
There  are  few  of  them  which  confine  themselves  to 
their  own  space  of  time,  which  do  not  ascend  higher; 
and  even  assure  us  that  the  Apostles  composed 
these  writings,  and  that  Peter,  John,  and  Paul,  were 
their  authors. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


EBUARKS  BBLATITB  to  THB  CEBDIBIUTT  OF  TfiBBB 
WBITIBG8. 

SECTION  IX. 

CoMiM>KLT,  When  a  person  believes  himself  to  have 
desionstrated  the  authenticity  of  these  books^  he 
tiien  enters  on  an  inquiry  into  their  credibility.  With 
regard  to  the  didactic  writings,  this  question  cMinot 
be  so  far  allowed^  since  they  point  back  to  events. 
Yet,  since  nearly  all  the  occurrences  to  which  they 
refer,  are  contained  in  the  historical  books,  they  are 
plainly  confined  to  the  peculiar  historical  memoirs  of 
the  New  Testament  But  are  the  fisu^  true  which 
these  impart  to  us  t 

It  appears  to  me,  that  a  question  of  this  extmt  is 
here  proposed  too  early,  smce  we  are  by  no  means 
yet  informed  of  the  historical  character  <^  the  wfi^ 
lers,  of  their  sources^  and  relation  to  each  other^ 
The  answer  can  only  be  a  result  of  many  other 
and  deeper  inquiries,  of  which  we  must  first  await 
the  issue. 

Yet,  what  has  been  effected  on  this  subject  by 
learned  men,  by  Less  and  Paley,  is  well  known;  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  no  extract  to  contradict  the  ex- 
tent of  these  pages,  even  if  it  were  of  the  same  date. 

There  are  however  cases,  in  which  the  conclusion 
is  perfectly  right,  that  these  books  are  authentic, 
and  therefore  are  credible.  What  we  could  easily 
conclude  from  the  premises,  our  books  abb  au- 
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THBNTic^  is  not  contrary  to  the  order  of  things,  and 
may  here  desire  its  proper  place. 

When  I  consider  the  character  of  the  man,  who  is 
described  in  the  Gospels,  I  find  him  great  and  ntoble 
in  such  a  high  point  of  view,  as  no  Jewish  heitd  could 
have  invented.  The  tranquil,  quiet  greatness  of  ihe 
philosopher,  in  whose  keaxt  lofty  plans,  unnotieed, 
arrive  at  maturity,  who,  surrounded  by  the  lowest 
and  most  ordinary  circumstances,  advances  merely 
from  intemd  powers  to  the  highest  nobility  of  soul, 
projects  a  moral  regeneration  of  his  species,  under- 
takes the  purification  of  all  ethical  knowledge,  resigmi 
it  unshaken  to  the  execution  of  that  for  which  he 
places  his  life  in  pledge,  and  actually  lays  it  down, 
r^ardless  of  the  ignominy  with  which  it  is  taken 
away ;  such  a  R^^lus  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
men  is  for  mere  Jews,  at  this  period  of  the  national 
decay,  fiir  too  fine  a  conception. 

But,  then,  the  manner  in  which  this  character  ii 
eonducted  ^ough  all  situations,  among  offences  and 
plots,  in  the  midst  of  snares,  among  friends  and  ene- 
mies, is  so  unique,  that  no  philosopher  could  have 
more  beautifully  depicted  the  life  of  a  philosopher. 
Dignity  and  conscious  recollection  every  where  ac^ 
companies  him,  and  in  each  scene  of  his  life,  his  con-» 
duct  with  respect  to  things,  time,  and  persons,  is 
ever  the  most  suitable,  imd  considered  in  each  point 
of  view,  also  the  noblest.  So  he  appears  at  first,  and 
so  he  continues  through  all  diflSculties  and  events 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  swier-a  character,  which 
in  itself  exhiUts  a  hi^  mot$l  cultivation, — express- 
teg  in  his  behaviour  the  arohitype  of  that  moral  sys- 
tem, whieh  he  was  desirous  of  introducing  to  man- 
WikL.  To  assert  md  maintain  such  a  character 
througli  all  the  cirttumstanees  of  life,  is  not  a  dranm- 
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fical  proposition  for  the  creative  imaginations  of 
common  and  uneducated  Jews. 

Of  this  nature  are  his  pure  and  lofty  conceptions 
of  religion  and  morality,  his  luminous  elevation 
above  Judaism,  his  extensive  insight  into  the  re- 
gulations of  moral  nature  and  its  condition,  far  above 
this  and  the  earlier  ages,  and  above  the  genius  of 
that  whole  nation,  among  whom  he  appeared  as  an 
isolated  phoenomenon. 

When  Plato  and  Xenophon  depicted  the  character 
of  Socrates,  and  described  it  so  good,  that  no  mortal 
inight  readily  approach  this  picture  of  the  wise  and 
moral  man^  we  may  suppose  that  they  added  ideal 
lineaments,  or  at  least  raised  the  real  to  the  ideal, 
but  these  Jews  were  no  Platos.  The  Jews  had  no 
Xenophon  and  iEschines,they  could  lend  no  perfec- 
tion to  their  picture,  they  could  communicate  little 
nobility  to  their  object :  they  could  at  most  give 
only  what  they  had  received,  in  their  unembellished 
simplicity.  He  must  therefore  have  so  existed,  be 
must  so  have  acted  and  spoken,  otherwise,  they 
would  have  been  unable  so  to  have  written. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  objection  is  urged,  but  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  his  life  was  spent.  Per-- 
mit  me  this  incidental  remark.  For,  was  not  he 
himself  a  wonder  ?  We  in  vain  look  around  us,  for 
any  thing  in  this  nation,  and  the  institutions  which 
nourished  this  blossom,  which  in  so  few  years  ma- 
tured this  genius,  which  in  thirty  years  produced  a 
Socrates,  who  excelled  the  Athenian  in  his  life  and 
death,  in  the  greatness  of  his  views,  in  the  purity  of 
his  knowledge  and  instructions ;  more  especially,  as 
the  greatest  talents  are  apt  to  give  way  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice,  superstition,  authority,  the 
narrowness  of  contemporaries,  and  the  abject  state 
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of  the  National  intellect  And  how  long  did  he  labour 
in  this  alteration  of  the  worlds  to  prepare  which 
BO  human  life  seems  sufficiently  long?  only  some 
few  years :  he  passes  by  (they  are  his  own  words)  as 
a  meteor,  which  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  appears 
in  the  east,  and  darts  its  glimmering  to  the  west. 
Matt.  xxiv.  27. 

Thus  he  himself  and  the  greatest  occurrence  in 
the  world  stand  unique  in  the  world's  history.  How 
did  Christianity  spring  up  in  three  years?  How 
could  it  arise  in  general  ?  Where  is  the  historical 
chain  of  this  extraordinary  event  ?  who  has  dis- 
covered its  causes,  and  its  connection  with  the  ex- 
isting and  antecedent  worldly  occurrences  ?  Let  us, 
therefore,  reflect  for  a  little,  since  both  himself  and 
the  change,  which  he  proclaimed,  are  so  unique, 
whether,  indeed,  where  the  ordinary  course  of  thinga 
has  been  so  very  much  transgressed,  we  are  autho* 
rized  in  granting  to  this  ordinary  course  the  first 
claim  ? 

As  far  as  we  know  the  nation,  among  whom  he 
appeared,  it  longed  for  miracles :  by  means  of  which 
every  one  who  proposed  alterations  or  meliorations 
in  afifairs  of  religion,  was  expected  to  justify  the 
force  of  his  instructions ;  they  were  the  condition  on 
which  he  could  exact  belief  and  regard,  and  calcu- 
late on  success.  But  in  this  consisted  the  success. 
He  found  belief  in  his  native  country,  where  he 
taught,  and  a  party,  without  the  might,  weapons, 
riches  or  protection  of  the  great  befriending  him, 
like  others,  without  having  any  thing  to  aid  him  but 
himself.  And,  notwithstanding  he  was  oppressed 
and  put  to  death  by  the  co-operation  of  the  public 
functionaries,  when  he  had  scarcely  disclosed  his 
moral  system,  he  still  found  credence  after  his  death, 
and  one  so  energetic  that  it  shortly  extended  itself 

VOL.  I.  H 
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from  his  native  country,  and  from  the  midst  of  his^ 
countrymen  throughout  the  known  world.  If  then 
the  success  in  his  own  country  was  united  with  this 
condition,  how  can  we  separate  the  condition  from 
the  success  ? 


SECTION  X. 

The  conclusion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  from  their  credibility  is  very  simple. 
The  Apostles  long  after  the  death  of  Jesus  remained 
exposed  to  a  general  observation,  and  the  more  the 
undertaking  of  their  Teacher  was  known  to  the 
world,  the  more  were  the  eyes  of  men,  through  a 
course  of  years,  fixed  upon  them.  Their  history 
had  then  become  known,  as  a  number  of  men  were 
scattered  through  every  country,  who  had  seen 
their  conduct  and  works,  and  partly  continued  to 
see  them.  How  could  they  consent  to  the  public 
promulgation  of  a  writing  by  their  co-adjutors, 
which  extolled  their  perseverance,  unless  they  had 
exhibited  such,  which  detailed  their  sufferings  and 
struggles  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  if  the  contrary  were 
well  known  ?  which  notified  their  actions  in  this 
and  that  place,  if  no  one  had  known  them,  and  if 
witnesses  could  step  forwards  to  disprove  them? 
Could  their  enemies  have  invented  any  thing  more 
detrimental,  than  by  giving  a  memoir  to  the  world 
descriptive  of  deeds,  which  they  were  said  to  have 
done,  if  such  had  not  occurred,  and  if  the  falsity  of 
them  might  be  substantiated  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WRITING-MATERIALS,   EDITIONS,   LOSS   OP   THE   AUTO- 

GRAPHA,   COLLECTION   OF    THE   BOOKS,    AND 

THE  CANON. 

SECTION  XL 

It  is  not  in  vain  that  we  so  far  extend  our  researches, 
and  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  even  discuss  the  materials,  on  which 
they  were  written.  On  this  subject,  we  shall  pos- 
sibly meet  with  some  doubts,  which  occur  to  us,  in 
later  times. 

It  is  well  know  that  the  ancients  wrote  with  a 
reed  (calamus)  and  ink  (of  the  preparation  of  which 
we  cannot  here  speak)  on  papyrus.  It  is  this  last, 
however,  which  more  nearly  concerns  us.     The 

quantity   of   irairvpoc,    a^*  iic    o   yaprtiQ    KaraaKtvaCerai, 

which  iEgypt  produced,  and  the  great  price  at 
which  it  exported  the  charta,  rendered  the  writing- 
materials  of  the  King  of  Pergamus  very  doubtful,  as 
to  pre-eminence,  so  much  so  that  the  Romans,  at  this 
period,  very  rarely  speak  of  the  membrana,  and  even 
then,  more  frequently  mean  by  the  expression  the 
bark  of  plants,  the  membrana  ex  cortice.  The  com^^ 
mon  term  of  this  period  is  charta,  x^pr^q,  2d  Epistle 
of  John,  ver.  12. — and  sometimes  9[&o  papyrus  itself. 
The  sheets  were  made  from  the  papyrus-plant^ 
which  grew  in  ^gypt,  and  more  rarely  in  Syria,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylcm".     The  fibrous 

*  Pliaius,  Hist  Nat.  L.  ziii.  c.  %%• 
h2 
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coat  of  the  plants  whence  it  was  prepared,  was  not 
uniformly  compact  and  durable  ;  that  was  formerly 
accounted  the  best,  from  whence  the  icparucii  or  paper 
of  the  Priests  was  made,  which  was  appropriated 
to  religious  writings  and  the  sacred  documents  of 
iEgypt.  Augustus  gave  the  preference  to  one  of  a 
finer  and  more  pliable  texture,  which  was  sufficient 
for  the  Romans  to.  adjudge  the  first  rank  to  this 
sort :  that  of  Livia  was  the  second  rank,  and  the 
Sacerdotal  sort  at  this  period  held  the  third. 

This  continued  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who 
undertook  another  change  in  it  The  Augustan 
sort  was  too  thin  and  frequently  was  penetrated  to 
the  other  side ;  it  was  therefore  merely  used  in 
epistolary  correspondence ;  for  other  memoirs  one 
more  durable  was  selected  '•  Hence,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  age,  we  have  to  dbtinguish  be- 
tween these  two  writing  materials  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament ; — one  for  Epistles— another 
for  historical  compositions. 


SECTION  XII. 

The  ancients  seldom  wrote  their  treatises  with 
their  own  hand,  but  dictated  them  to  their  freedmeii 
and  slaves.  These  were  either  raxvypa^i,  amanuen- 
ses, notarii,  hasty  writers,  or  fair-writers,  icaAXi- 
ypa^i,  librarii,  or  ^ijfSXioypa^oi.  The  office  of  these 
last  was  to  transcribe  fairly  that,  which  the  former 
had  written  hastily  and  from  dictation,  they  were 
those,  who  were  obliged  to  write  books  and  other 

'lb.  efts.  34.  Strabo.  xvii.  p.  800.  //  h  fisXrwyfi  leparuni. 
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documents  which  were  intended  to  be  durable^.  Of 
the  two  sorts,  those  appear  to  be  od  Epistolis^ 
which  occur  in  books  and  on  stones.  The  correct- 
ness of  the  copies  was  under  the  care  of  the  £menr 

dator.  Corrector,  o  8oicifia2^aiv  ra  ytypafifitva  '. 

A  great  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
was  dictated  after  this  custom.  Paul  noted  it  as  a 
particular  circumstance  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
that  he  had  written  it  with  his  own  hand,  Gal.  vi. 
11.  Besides  this^  he  had  not  once  affixed  the  saluta- 
tion with  his  own  hand^  until  chance  occasioned  him 
to  do  so.  2  Thess.  iii.  17.,  1  Cor.  xvi.  21.,  CoL  ir. 
18.  The  Amanuensis,  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  ihe 
Romans,  has  mentioned  himself  therein.  Rom.  xvi. 
22. 

But,  in  every  case,  historical  compositions  were 
required  to  receive  by  means  of  the  Calligraphist 
and  the  Corrector  that  last  state  of  perfection,  which 
was  necessary  to  a  writing,  intended  in  the  form  of 
a  book  to  come  into  the  hands  of  many  readers. 


SECTION  XIII. 

Works  of  each  sort  could  only  be  multiplied 
by  means  of  transcripts.  Whenever  in  this  way 
they  passed  over  to  others,  they  were  beyond  the 
control  of  the  author,  and  published.  The  edition 
or  publication,  by  means  of  the  booksellers*,  was, 
only  at  a  later  period,  advantageous  to  the  Christians. 

.  '  Euseb..  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  23.  de  vitd  Constant,  xiv.  c.  S6. 
Photius.  Cod.  121.  162.  Hoesche].  Montfaucon.  Palseogr.  Graec^ 
Lib.  i.  c.  5. 

Nysseni  Epist.  in  Monument,  ineditis  Zacagnii.  Ep.  xii.  p.  SBf. 
*  Martial.  L.  i.  Epigr.  6.     Cleric  Ars  Critic.  P.  iii.  L.  i.  c.  2.  §. 
10,  11. 
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The  recitatio  preceded  the  publication^  which 
took  place  often  merely  among  some  few  friends, 
and  often  with  great  preparations  before  many  per- 
sons, who  were  invited  for  that  purpose  \  From 
hence  the  author  became  known  as  the  writer,  and 
the  world  became  previously  informed  of  all  which 
they  might  expect  from  the  work.  If  the  composi* 
tion  pleased  them,  he  was  requested  to  permit  its 
transcription  "^ ;  and  thus,  the  work  left  the  hands  of 
the  author,  and  belonged  to  the  PvhUeum. 

Frequently,  an  individual  sent  his  literary  labours 
to  some  illustrious  man,  as  a  present,  strena,  nmnu-' 
Mculum ;  or  he  prefixed  his  name  to  it,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  to  him  a  proof  of  friendship  or  regard,  by 
means  of  this  express  and  particular  direction  of  his 
woriL.  .  When  it  was  only  thus  presented  or  sent  to 
him,  and  he  accepted  it,  he  was  considered  as  the 
person  bound  to  introduce  it  to  the  world,  or  as  the 
patroHUs  libri,  who  had  pledged  himself,  as  thejtia^ 
tronus  persarus  to  this  duty.  It  now  became  his 
office  to  provide  for  its  publication  by  means  of 
transcripts,  to  facilitate  its  approach  ad  Uminapotef^ 
tiorum,  and  to  be  its  dtfensor.  There  are  also  more 
allusions  of  this  nature  adopted  from  the  Roman 
law*". 

Thus,  the  works  of  the  first  authors  of  the  Chris-p 
tian  school  made  their  appearance  before  their  com- 
munity. They  read  the  Epistles  in  those  congrega- 
tions and  dioceses  to  which  they  were  directed,  and 
whoever  wished  to  possess  them,  either  took  a  tranr 

^  lliis  recitation  is  expressly  described  m  dialogs  de  orat.  c.  9.  at 
the  end  of  the  works  of  Tacitus. 

«  JuFenal.  Sat.  iii.  41,  42. 

'  Cf.  the  inscription  of  Statins  to  Melior  in  the  Sd  book  Sylvarwn^ 
and  to  Stella  before  the  first,  and  to  Marcellus  before  the  4th  book. 
Martial.  Epigram.  L.  xii.  c.  2* 
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script  of  them,  or  caused  out  to  be  procured  for 
him.  The  historical  works  were  made  known  by 
the  authors  in  the  congregations  of  the  Christians, 
per  recitationem  :  the  object  and  general  interest  in 
them  procured  for  them  readers  and  transcribers. 

Luke  always  dedicated  his  writings  to  an  illustri* 
ous  man  of  the  name  of  Theophilus.  On  him  was 
imposed  the  duty  of  multipljdng  the  copies,  and  of 
dii^buting  them  among  those  who  appreciated  the 
worth  of  such  a  present,  and  had  stronger  claims  to 
his  kindness. 


SECTION  XIV. 

..  These  books,  when  once  they  had  been  circulated 
among  the  multitude,  encountered  from  thenceforth 
all  that  fate  which  befel  in  part  the  learned  works  of 
antiquity.  Yet,  copies  of  them  were  always  deposited 
with  the  Presbyters,  which  were  appointed  for  the 
use  of  the  Church,  and  could  serve  as  authorized  do- 
cuments for  the  transcription  of  others  ^ 

In  this  respect,  the  original  writings  alone  had 
iadeed  an  authority  which  was  exalted  far  above 
every  objection ;  hence  it  might  be  expected  that  a 
peculiar  vigilance  had  taken  charge  of  them,  and 
preserved  them  for  posterity.  Nevertheless,  we  find 
altogether  no  certain  indications  where  they  were 
preserved,  how  long  they  were  seen,  or  by  what 
chance  they  were  taken  away  from  the  world.  More- 
over, those  passages  of  the  ancients,  from  whom  we 
might  expect  some  account  of  the  autographa,  are  of 
a  totally  different  nature. 

For  instance,  Ignatius,  the  Mart3rr,  thus  expresses 

*  Irenaeus,  Lib.  iv.  abv.  Hier.  c.  32.  n.  2* 
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himself  ia  his  Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians — *'  I  my- 
self have  heard  some  who  say,  since  I  do  not  find  it 
iv  roiQ  apyaiviQ  or  ap\uoi^,  I  do  not  believe  the  Gospel ; 
and  when  I  replied  to  them^  that  it  was  certainly 
written,  they  answer  me,  on  irpoKurai,  this  deserves 
the  preference." 

What  they  mean  by  ro  ap^aia  or  apxua^  or  which 
may  be  the  true  reading,  may  remain  undecided,  at  a 
casual  glance.  The  connexion  in  which  he  says  it  i& 
as  follows. 

He  speaks  in  the  6th  §•  of  Judaism,  which  ever 
was  desirous  of  imposing  itself  on  the  Chrbtian 
school  with  the  whole  of  its  routine,  and  of  incorpo- 
rating all  its  appendages  into  the  Christian  system. 
Against  this  usurpation  of  Judaism  he  inveighs  earn- 
estly, assuring  us,  that  he  himself,  with  great  pains, 
opposed  this  dangerous  heresy.  This  subject  he 
pursues  as  far  as  the  11th  section,  where  he  con*, 
tinues  to  treat  of  this  usurpation :  "  I  have  been 
even  forced  to  hear  some  who  say  to  me,  since  I 
do  not  find  it  iv  rocc  ap^aiocc,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Gospel." 

The  section  immediately  following  equally  shews 
that  he  is  speaking  of  things  relating  to  Judaism. 
''  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  priests  of  the 
Covenant,  for  they  are  worthy  of  honour :  but  yet 
far  more  excellent  is  the  high  priest,  who  enters  into 
the  holy  place,  and  is  the  confidant  of  the  mysteries  of 
God : . .  •  both  are  good,  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Gospel,"  &c. 

From  this  connexion,  and  from  the  preceding  and 
following  declarations  of  this  teacher,  we  may  easily 
perceive  that  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
brought  into  opposition,  that  consequently  ra  apxaia, 
in  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  can  only  designate  the 
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Old  Testament,  which  the  Judaizers  had  tl;ie  auda- 
city to  prefer  even  to  the  New. 

Now,  which  ever  reading  we  adopt,  ra  apx^w,  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  apx^^'  ^^^  cases  ^  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  were  pre^ 
served  in  this  case,  is  indifferent,  and  in  elucida- 
tion of  this  passage  I  am  still  bound  to  shew  the 
proof  of  the  interpretation  which  I  have  given  to  the 

words  0T%  irpoKurai* 

The  Judaizers  also  asserted,  that  they  would  not 
believe  the  Gospel  where  it  was  not  written  in  the 
Old  Testament.  When  the  Martyr  replied  to  them, 
that  it  was  actually  written,  they  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  say,  this,  however,  deserves  the  preference. 
Thus  I  find  vpoKua^  in  a  somewhat  rare  sense  ia 
Sextus  Empiricus,  Hypoth.  1.  i.  c.  4.  cJc  /iiiScva  fuiScvoc 

vpoKua^ai  rwv  fia^^o/uvciiv  \oywv,  cJv  iriororcpov.      In  the 

greater  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  a  passage  follows  the 
words  here  quoted,  in  which  irpoKutr^n  likewise  ap-» 

pears  in  this  sen^,  ov  yap  irpoKHrag  ra  ap)^cca  rov  IIvcv- 

fiaroc— the  written  Law  has  by  no  means  the  prefe- 
rence to  that  of  the  Spirit,  &c.  The  interpolation, 
therefore,  here  gives  to  us  a  justification  of  the  pro- 
posed exposition. 

TertuUian,  on  one  occasion,  appeals  to  littene  oii- 
thent%c<B  of  the  Apostles,  whence  some  have  deemed 
Jbim  to  mean  the  original  writing  or  autograph  K 

But  bdth  before  and  after  he  speaks  of  the  pure 
instructions,  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  in 
those  Churches  which  the  Apostles  had  founded; 
viz.  in  those  which,  for  example,  possessed  Epistles 
of  the  Apostles,  such  as  Rome,  Corinth,  &c.  where 
still  their  authentuue  Uttene  were  read. 


'  Schmid  Historia  Canonis.  1.  i.  $.  ii.  81.  p.  Idl,  ISH. 
'  TertiilliaQ  de  Praescrip.  c.  36. 
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Since,  then,  that  which  immediately  precedes  and 
follows,  relates  solely  to  the  purity  of  instruction, 
which  descended  unadulterated  from  successor  to 
successor,  the  assertion  involved  in  it,  that  there 
Utterte  authetUicte  may  have  existed,  possibly  may  be 
said  to  have  a  like  reality.  But  then  the  litterte  au-^ 
thentic€B  were  genuine  Epistles,  maintained  free  from 
adulteration. 

In  this  sense  he  also  makes  use  of  authenticum  in 
another  place.  He  complains  of  the  Latin  transla* 
tion,  and  accuses  it  either  of  a  designed  or  silly  per- 
version of  the  Apostle's  words :  sciamus  pUme  nan  nc 
eae  in  Grceco  authentico,  quomodo  in  usum  exut  per 
duarum  syllabarum  out  calUdam  out  sin^licem  ever- 
eianem  ^.  Here  the  authenticum  is  opposed  to  the  in- 
cwrect  or  fsdsely  interpreted  text. 

But  the  most  irrefutable  proof,  that  TertuUian,  and 
not  merely  he,  but  Clemens,  Origen,  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  in  general  knew  nothing  more  of  the 
existence  of  the  autographa,  lies  in  all  their  works> 
m  which  they  argue  against  the  heretics.  They 
complain  of  Marcion  and  his  school,  that  they  falsify 
the  Bible,  or  else  they  encounter  difficulties  in  their 
copies.  All  which  they  have  continually  adduced  as 
elaborate  arguments  from  the  context,  and  from  pa- 
rallel passages  in  justification  of  their  text,  all  that 
Tertullian  has  most  circumstantially  attempted  to 
demonstrate  against  Marcion,  might  well  be  spared. 
They  might  have  referred  in  one  word  to  the  answers 
of  the  autographa,  which  were  the  only  authorized 
and  supreme  judges  between  them  and  their  oppo- 
nents^ in  every  doubtful  case. 

^  Tertullian.  de  Monogatn.  c.  11. 
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SECTION  XV. 

Wb  look  around  us  therefore  in  vain  for  the  on* 
ginals,  in  an  age  when  no  one  knew  any  thing  more 
about  them.  They  were  lost^  and  we  have  no  one 
glimpse  of  the  events  by  which  a  property  so  impor* 
tant  to  the  Church  was  destroyed.  How  may  we 
now  account  for  this  strange  phsenomenon  ? 

Probably  some  of  the  preceding  observations  may 
give  us  an  explanation  of  this  fact.  If  Paul  and  his 
comrades,  (to  speak  first  of  the  Epistles)  who  at 
least  committed  their  tractatus  with  their  own  hand, 
to  paper ;  if  Tertius,  or  some  one  else,  db  EpisUdia^ 
did  this,  still  in  general  they  added  the  salutation 
at  the  end  with  their  own  hand.  This  were  suffi* 
dent  to  give  to  them  the  value  of  originals,  and  to 
determine  a  legitimate  authority,  where  heresies 
arose,  relative  to  the  text. 

This,  however,  yields  to  us  no  explanation :  pro- 
bably the  materials  may  suggest  to  us  something 
more  satisfactory.  It  was  the  thin  Augustan  paper, 
easily  susceptible  of  injury,  on  which,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  times.  Epistles  were  written.  Until  it 
had  been  circulated  and  frequently  transcribed,  curio- 
sity, devotion,  and  application,  had  caused  in  it  many 
disfigurations.  If  such  a  copy  were  several  times  ex- 
posed to  the  like  ill  usage,  we  may  readily  perceive 
that,  with  every  good  intention  towards  it,  it  could 
last  but  very  few  years ;  and  even  if,  under  milder 
treatment,  it  endured  for  twenty  years,  the  interval 
between  Nero  and  Trajan,  or  that  to  Severus  and 
Caracalla,  had  been  sufficient  to  destroy  it 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writing  materials  for  histo- 
rical works  were  more  durable,  and  better  adapted 
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to  brave  time;  but  still  there  were  other  cireum- 
Btances  which  were  far  more  perilous  to  their  auto- 
grapha.  After  the  ra^uypa^c  had  received  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  authors,  they  were  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  calligraphist  or  bibliographist^  who  tran- 
scribed them  fairly,  and  imparted  to  them  that  be- 
coming exterior  which  was  suitable  to  a  book,  and 
then  the  corrector  commenced  his  office.  Thus  a 
copy^  which  was  laid  before  the  Church,  or  commu- 
nicated to  the  faithful,  passed  through  three  hands^ 
and  was,  in  truth,  but  a  transcript,  which  had  little 
preference  to  other  copies  as  fair  and  as  accurate. 

Now,  if  we  thus  state  the  case,  that  this  Ubrarius, 
who  was  employed  to  multiply  copies,  must  have 
made  transcripts  as  well  for  wealthy  individuals  as 
for  other  Churches,  which  is  very  natural,  there  could 
have  been  in  reality  no  autograph,  or  else  there  were 
ten  or  more  of  them  in  existence^  none  of  which  could 
contend  as  to  priority  of  rank. 

Hence  we  perceive  how  the  autographa,  at  a  time 
when  the  ancients  had  so  much  need  of  them,  had 
so  entirely  disappeared  from  the  world,  without  any 
one  knowing  whence  the  loss  arose. 


SECTION  XVI. 

Each  person  imparted  to  the  other  the  works  which 
he  possessed :  each  sent  the  same  in  return,  and  thus 
collections  originated.  In  this  manner  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius  were  brought  into  a  collection.  Polycarp 
of  Smyrna  sent  those  which  he  possessed  to  Philippi, 
and  the  Church  at  Philippi  gave  him  in  return  aJI 
that  they  had  of  the  treatises  of  this  Martyr  \  Some- 

'  Epistola  Polycarpi  versus  finem.    Eus^.  Hist.  Ecdes.  iii.  d^ 
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Vhat  more  than  forty  years  before^  the  same  thing 
happened  ifvith  the  works  of  the  Apostles :  a  similar 
exchange  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Church  of  Lao* 
dicea  made  with  the  Church  at  Colosse  (CoL  ir.  16.) 

In  this  way.  Churches  distributed  to  Churches 
their  apostolical  documents.  This  is  that,  which 
Tertullian  so  well  remarks  against  Marcion,  who  did 
not  shew  equal  regard  to  all  the  Gospels :  he  says 
the  same  documentary  authority  of  those  communis 
ties,  which  were  founded  by  the  Apostles,  testifies 
also  for  the  other  Gospels,  which  we  possess  only  by 
means  of  these  Churches  and  from  them  \ 

No  writings,  therefore,  could  obtain  a  place  in  this 
collection,  on  whose  side  the  testimony  of  the  com* 
munities  which  had  received  these  Epistles  from  the 
Apostles  was  not,  or  unless  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  delivered  had  received  them  from  them  by 
whom  they  had  been  first  published. 

But  if  some  of  them  were  directed  to  indivi- 
duals as  the  two  historical  books  of  Luke,  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon,  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  John,  or  that  to 
.Timothy  and  Titus,  they  were  firiends  of  the  writers^ 
whose  testimony  is  unexceptionable ;  or  they  were 
men  furnished  with  apostolical  power  of  instruction, 
who  were  placed  over  the  Churches  in  which  they 
taught,  on  account  of  their  credibility. 

We  might  conclude  from  the  assertion  of  Peter, 
that  the  collection  of  Paul's  writings  had  been  com- 
pleted in  his  time.  For  he  informs  his  readers  (2  Pet 
iii.  15, 16.)  that  his  beloved  brother  Paul,  according 
to  the  wisdom  granted  to  him,  had  written  the  same 
to  them,  as  well  as  in  all  his  epistles  in  which 
he  speaks  of  this  subject  But  the  word  all  is 
here  to  be  limited  by  the  context : — all,  in  which  he 

^  Lib.  iy.  adv.  Marc  c.  4. 
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had  touched  on  this  subject^  viz.  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour.  Yet  may  we  hence  perceive,  that  he 
conceived  his  readers  in  possession  of  several  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  that  they  were  in  wide  circulation  at 
that  period,  and  were  found  in  greater  numbers  in 
different  places. 

When,  however,  several  of  them  had  once  been 
written  together  in  serie,  the  idea  of  a  perfect  col- 
lection could  no  longer  have  been  very  distant  They 
had  before  them  one  Codex,  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  suggested  the  idea  of  framing  one  for 
the  New  Enact-^ent.  The  parallel  of  the  two  Laws, 
the  KaivTi  and  iraAaia  Si adiyjcti,  which  was  announced  by 
our  Lord,  and  enlarged  by  Paul,  favoured  and  called 
forth  such  imitations. 

This  collection  was  perfected  under  Trajan  in 
those  Churches,  between  which  a  more  intimate 
union  and  an  interchanging  correspondence  might 
be  said  to  exist.  They  would  not  otherwise  have 
undertaken  a  second,  by  no  means  in  importance  to 
be  compared  with  this,  viz.  the  collection  of  Igna- 
tius's  Epistles,  as  Polycarp,  or  the  Church  at  Smjrma 
and  Phitippi  had  done  before. 

Since  this  collection  merely  took  its  rise  from  the 
communication  of  one  Church  with  another,  the  dis- 
tances, or  other  circumstances,  which  rendered  mu- 
tual intercourse  difficult,  had  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  causing  some  more  eiarly,  and  others  later, 
to  possess  certain  Scriptures,  and  embody  them  in 
their  Codex.  The  collections  at  first  must  therefore 
have  been  different,  and  must  have  remained  so  for 
a  greater  or  shorter  space,  according  to  situations. 
From  this  circumstance,  as  some  possessed  these 
treatises  later  than  others,  it  seems  that  we  may 
partly  clear  up  the  doubts  which  existed  of  old 
against  particular  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
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SECTION  XVII. 

The  signal  and  peculiar  preference  which  was  ad* 
judged  to  them^  and  the  length  of  time  for  which 
they  enjoyed  exclusive  marks  of  distinction^  consist- 
ed in  the  reading  of  them  in  the  Christian  assemblies. 
As^  in  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Jews^  this  honour 
was  commonly  conferred  only  on  the  sacred  books^ 
the  Law^  and  the  Prophets ;  so  with  the  Christians, 
including  the  Old  Testament  which^.they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Jews^  this  eminent  prerogative  was 
only  conceded  to  the  works  of  the  Apostles.  Hence 
Peter  reckons  the  Epistles  of  Paul^  the  author  being 
still  alive^  among  the  ypai^ag.  Scriptures  (2  Pet.  iii. 
15^  16).  And  as  the  Jews  designate  their  books 
under  the  general  title  of  Law  and  Prophets^  so 
the  Christians  comprehended  theirs  under  the  name 
of  Gospels  and  Apostles,  and  either  placed  them  in 
parallel  or  contrast  with  each  other,  vo/ioc,  npoi^nrai, 

cvayycXta  jcoi  'A7ro(rroXoc  • 

When  these  treatises  were  recognized  as  ypo^. 
Scripture,  and  assumed  as  such  the  prerogative  of  be- 
ing publicly  read  in  the  congregations,  the  collection 
of  them  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  nor  could  parti- 
cular books  any  more  be  circulated  without  inspec- 
tion, or  be  curtailed,  augmented,  or  altered  at  plea* 
sure.  They  were  under  the  protection  of  the  whole 
community,  to  which  this  collection  belonged,  which 
was  instructed  and  edified  from  them. 

*  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Philadelph.  f .  5.  Epistola  ad  Diognetum,  c.  xi. 
elra  ^o/3oc  yofwv  ^^erac,  koc  wpot^rirwy  \€ipiQ  yirmtnceraif  Kai  Ei^ayye- 
Xuav  ircoTcc  i^pvrcu,  icac  'AtoatoXwi'  frapahoaiQ  ^vXacaerau  Justin 
Mart.  Apol.  Maj.  c.  57.  Tenulliande  Prsescript.  c  S6«  cf.  Apolo- 
get.  c.  39.    Hippolyt.  de  Christo  et  Antichristo,  §.  58. 
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On  account  of  this  eminent  preference,  they  were 

called    S€St|^<ri€u/ii€va     /3c/3Xfa    and  SfSiificv/Licvac  ypa^t, 

public  books,  books  publicly  circulated;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  which  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  were  not  allowed  to  be  publicly  read^ 
were  named  anoKpw^a,  uwoKpv^  /3f/3Xca,  libri  secreti 
and  absconditi  *".  We  also  find,  that  in  opposition  to 
the  ScSty/icv/iicva  /3c/3Xca,  the  others  were  called  cSiciircica ''• 

An  ancient  teacher  well  shews  this  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  the  apostolical  writings,  where  he  speaks 
of  Hermas ;  we  may  read  him  with  advantage  (says 
he),  yet  can  we  never  publish  him  in  the  Church 
among  the  list  of  Prophets,  nor  among  the  aposto- 
lical documents'". 

The  Canones  Apostolorum,  so  called,  after  (can.  84.) 
having  enumerated  the  sacred  books,  suggest  that 

*  The  word  diroKpy^Vf  liber  absconditui,  as  Augustine  expresses 
himself,  is  not  derived  from  the  critical  idiom  of  the  Greeks,  but 
from  the  Jews,  who  call  such  writings  O^DX).  Hettinger.  The 
saur.  philolog.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  $.  1.  For  they  were  not  deposited  in  the 
book-chests  in  which  the  Scriptures  lay,  but  they  were  kept  in  a  re* 
positoryof  their  own,  in  secret  places.  Thus,  according  to  the 
consent  of  the  learned,  Hezekiah  c<mcealed  a  book  on  medicine 
(Mishnah.  Tract.  Pesach.  c.  4.  n.  9.)  'b  mm  JIKlBn  13D  pil  A 
Biblical  MS.  which  had  three  errors  in  one  page,  was  required  to  be 
corrected ;  if  there  were  four,  it  was  concealed.  Gemar.  Babyl. 
Tract.  Menachot.  c.  iii.  §.  7.  Justin  translates  it  d^ayec  xoiecv. 
DiaL  cum  Tryph.  c.  120.  diro  riov  hiuiXoyovfuvktv  fu\fii  yvr  v^*vfiiay 
ypa^wv,  he  says  I  have  taken  proofs,  k  ti  htroiiKiKrat^  oi  ^i^axaXoi 
h^Vi  eir  IvTt^  IxTi  d^yii  cirewodyiceco'ov.  The  first  writer,  in  whom  I 
meet  with  the  word  drwcfnt^,  is  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  1.  iii.  c.  4. 
Strom,  p.  524*  Venet.  ippvri  ^e  «{rro(c  to  hoyfia  it:  tivoq  diroKpv<pov. 
The  expression  is  frequent  in  Origen,  and  may  sometimes  be  found 
in  Tertullian. 

■  Lambe.  Biblioth.  Caes.  Vind.  T.  iii.  p.  45,  46.  ed.  Kollar. 

•  Anonym,  apud  Muratori.  T.  iii.  Antiq.  med.  aev.  p.  853.  et  video 
legi  qnid^m  eum  oportet,  sed  publicare  in  eccksi*^  poputo,  neque 
inter  prophetas  completum  numero,  neque  inter  Apostolos  in  finem 
temporum  potest. 
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ilie  constitutions  of  Clemens  should  not  be  published 
indiscriminately  to  the  worlds  «c  ov  yjpn  Siytotfuvuv  iwi 

wavrtov. 

Origen,  on  Matt,  xxvii.  9.  declares  the  same :  this 
is  found  in  none  of  the  commonly  received  Scriptures 
(im  publieis  Scripturis,  the  text  here  only  exists  in 
Latin)^  in  none  of  those  whieh  are  read  in  the  Ckureh 
or  the  Synagogue^  but  only  in  the  abstruse  book  of 
Elias^  in  secretis  EIUb  ">• 

He  remarks  in  another  place  respecting  the  mode 
of  Isaiah's  death,  that  no  account  of  it  could  be 
found  iv  rocc  icoivocc  ^oi  ScSiifuxruvficvocc  j3i/3XioiCf  but  only 

This  mark  of  distinction  gave  therefore  such  nar« 
row  limits  to  the  collection,  that  no  book  could  be 
admitted  into  it,  which  did  not  derive  its  origin  from 
the  fully  authorized  messengers  of  Christianity^ 


SECTION  XVIII. 

But  other  arrangements  by  degrees  disturbed  this 
regulation.  Particular  communities  had  preserved 
letters  of  great  and  illustrious  teachers  on  memorable 
occasions,  which  they  carefully  read  by  way  of  me- 
morial and  for  edification  on  appointed  days  of  the 
year.  Thus  the  Church  at  Corinth  had  received  a 
letter  from  Clemens  Romanus,  which  they  in  this 
manner  brought  to  mind  from  time  to  time.  The 
case  was  probably  the  same  with  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  in  the  Churches  to  which  they  were  di- 
rected. By  degrees  such  Episties  were  also  read  in 
other  Churches ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  EpisUe  of 

^  Origenes,  v.  iii.  p.  916.  de  la  Rue. 
'  Ibid.  T.  X.  in  Matt.  V.  iii.  p.  465. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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Clemens  enjoyed  in  many  other  Churclies  tkift  token 
of  puUic  regard  \  Sometimes  this  honour  eyen  hap- 
pened to  Hermas  ^ 

'  Little  as  this  practice  might  be  able  to  lead  astray 
the  judgment  of  better  informed  men,  yet  did  it 
mislead  the  common  people,  and  even  in  some  cases 
puUie  instruction ;  and  great  care  was  requisite 
lest  such  writings  should,  thereby,  acquire  the 
authority  of  the  books  of  the  Testament.  One 
of  our  oldest  MSS.,  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  it  is 
well  known,  contains  i^o  the  Epistle  of  Clemens*; 
ind  the  before-mentioned  eanones  Apostohfwn  have 
reckoned  two  Epistles  of  this  Father  among  the  sa- 
cred books.  It  was  thetefore  necessary  to  divide 
and  separate  all  that  time  had  commenced  to  admix 
with  them,  and  to  establish  certain  precautions  which 
migbt\^x  a  boundary  to  error.  Hence  catalogues 
of  the  Scriptures  arose,  to  which  the  name  of  canon 
was  given. 

I  no  where  find  the  word  in  this  sense  before  the 
third  century,  where  it  first  appears  in  the  writings 
of  Qrigen,  and  only  in  such  passages  as  existed  in 
the  old  translation.  Towards  the  end  of  ike  pro- 
logue to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  he  says,  q^uB  m 
Stfipturis,  qtuit  canomicas  habemm,  nmgmmm  Ag^ 
fmuf,  in  apoerypho  tamen  invenkmtm',  and  afterwards  in 
tiiat  to  Matt,  xxviu  d.  kot  in  nulla  regwiari  Ukr^ 
(«ovoiMicy)  fositum  invenimnSf  nisi  in  seereMs  EUa  '. 

It  became  common  among  the  Christian  wriiers  in 

?  Euaeb.  Hist.  Ecel.  L  it.  c  23.  ir  wXit^rat  hickfivimtc  cut  rov 

'  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  L  iii.  c  5. 

"  This  is  also  the  case  with  some  of  the  oldest  Estrangelo  MSS* 
such  as  that  given  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  Public  Library  at  Can- 
brid^. — Tramlator. 

'  Tom.  iii.  0pp.  ed.  delaRue^  p.  36,  n.S10. 
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the  fourth  century,  with  whom  xavtov  means  a  rule  of 
faiths  and  a  canonical  book  is  equivalent  to  a  legis- 
lative book  in  religious  doctrines.  Origen  says  in 
the  above-mentioned  prologue  of  those  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  numbev  of  these  writings,  nan  adnutti 
ad  euctaritatem.  So  Jerome  declares  in  his  prefeure  to 
the  Proverbs ;  they  cannot  be  admitted  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Church,  turn 
admtti  ....ml  auctaritatem  Ecelesiasticanim  d^gtMOr 
turn  cai^rmandam.  Ruffinus  closes  the  canon,  which 
he  detdls  in  his  treatise  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  with 
this  observation : — These  are  the  books  from  whence 
our  Fathers  demonstrated  their  Mih.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds, we  may  indeed  read  the  books  which  are  not 
canonical,  but  we  may  never  adduce  them  in  c<m^ 
ftrmation  ot  our  faith,  turn  tamem  prqferri  ad  auctari- 
tatem ex  tusfidei  coufirmandam.  Athanasius,  where 
he  presents  us  with  his  catalogue,  says  that  the 
knowledge  which  bringeth  salvation  is  alone  revealed 
in  the  canonical  Scriptures;  they  alone  are  the  sources 
of  the  knowledge  of  redemption  ^ 

We  may  here  pass  by  the  further  significations  of 
mvctfv,  because  in  reference  to  the  New  Testament  it 
is  always  the  rule  of  fSuth,  and  that  is  canonical 
which  is  authorised  to  express  this  rule*. 

'  Adianas.  fragnu  fisstal.  Epitt.  Opp.  T.  ii.  rmrm  wnyw.  rav  «Mnf>* 
(MOVy ....ip  rotirocc   ftoyoi^  to  nfc  £(rfff/3cia«  lAimDiikto¥  clwyyc* 

"  The  other  senses  o{  the  wond  may  be  found  in  Cave,  Dissert  ii. 
in  Append,  ad  Hist.  Lilt.  Suicer.  Tfaesaur.  ^bilolog.  V.  Kormy.  Zo*- 
naras  in  Ep.  Imam  Canon  Basiln  et  Amphiloch.  c.  6. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

In  my  opinion,  the  oldest  catalogue  is  that  of  air 
anonymous  writer  of  the  Roman  Churchy  which  be- 
longs to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Those 
who  would  assign  to  it  a  higher  date,  have  probably 
not  considered  how  boldly  the  author  denies  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  that  the  controversy 
on  this  point  was  first  decisively  turned  to  his  disad- 
vantage byCaius,the  Roman  Presbyter.  Some^indeed, 
account  Gains,  or  Caius,  himself  to  have  been  its 
author.  This  catalogue,  contains  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  thirteen  Epistles  of 
Paul.  He  accounts  that  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  work 
of  an  Alexandrian  belonging  to  the  sect  of  Marcion. 
He  then  makes  mention  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  of 
the  two  of  John,  and  of  his  Apocalypse.  Yet  it 
seems  that  he  places  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  among  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

His  conduct  is  really  singular  with  regard  to 
Peter.  He  omits  his  first  Epistle,  about  which  there 
was  no  doubt  in  all  antiquity,  and  instead  of  it  speaks 
of  his  Apocalypse.  So  gross  an  error  cannot  be 
passed  by  without  a  closer  investigation. 

This  ancient  fragment  has  come  to  our  hands  by 
means  of  a  barbarous  or  foreign  transcriber,  and  (as 
it  is  very  evident)  not  in  its  original  tongue,  "but 
merely  in  a  translation,  not  nearly  so  good  as  that  of 
Irenseus.  The  Greek  text,  which  was  its  basis,  ap- 
pears in  many  places*.     Supposing  this  to  be  the 


*  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Med.  sbt.  T.  lii.  p.  854.     One  of  Uiete 
passages  is  for  example :  ovrii»c  yop  oh  ftovoy  deamv,  ctXXaca  o«ova- 
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.case,  we  mast  more  attentively  consider  the  words 
.where  he  speaks  of  Peter  and  his  Apocalypse.  Epis- 
tola  sank  Jwm  (these  are  his  words)  et  superscripts 
JoHANNis  diUB  in  Catholica  habentur.  Et  sapientia 
ab  amicis  Salomonis  in  Jumorem  ipsius  scripta.  Apo- 
calypsis  etiam  Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus, 
quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  Ecclesid  noltmt. 

J  however  conceive,  that  we  must  here  make  some 
alteration  in  the  stops.  Epistola  sand  Judje  et  signer- 
scripts  Johannis  duuE  in  Catholica  habentur,  et  sa- 
pientia Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta,  Apocor 
lypsis  etiam  Johannis.    Et  Petri  tantum,  &c. 

If  we  join  together  Apocalypsis  etiam  Johan- 
nis et  Petri,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  say  tantum  re- 
cipimus:— ^we  receive  merely  two  Apocalypses ;  this 
was  hut  enough  for  one  of  them.  Or,  if  there  be  a 
more  restricted  sense  in  tantum  recipimus,  it  belongs 
absolutely  only  to  Peter  and  his  Apocalypse,  since 
the  more  extended  observation  of  tantum  recipimus 
shews  it  merely  to  refer  to  the  singular  number,  and 
only  to  one,  and  therefore  to  the  last-mentioned  Apo- 
calypse. In  this  case,  a  full  stop  must  really  be 
placed  B,heT  Apoccdypsis  etiam  Johannis. 

Let  us  so  accept  the  words,  and  at  the  same  time 
turn  the  incomprehensible  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus 
into  Greek :  cat  Tltrpov  fiovov  tropaSc^^o/icda.     Now^   if 


^rtfy  re  Kai  ypafifiarea  wavmiy  Savfiaauay  rov  Kvpiov  rod*  e^ijg  iavroy 
ofidKoyei.  But  the  most  difficult  is :  Acta  autem  omnium  Apostolorum 
•ub  uno  libro  scripta  sunt  Lucas  optime  Theophile  comprehenditi 
qui  sub  praesentid  ejus  singula  gerebantur^sicut  et  semot^  passionem 
Petri  eyident^r  dedarat,  sed  profectionem  Pauli  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam 
proficiscentis.  If  we  translate  it  into  Greek,  it  is  easy  :  rac  h  irpa- 
£ccc  ^Liravrtiv  rtar  *Airo<rro\wy  ypa^£C9ac  tic  fitay  piflXoy  Aovicac  iy 
Kparun-f  Bto^iKf  oi/kckXccvc,  ^c  icarqL  fupoc  iy  ry  ahrov  woffovai^  eye* 
ni^tiway^  Kadwd  xopcicroc  rav  Uerpov  ira^iy/aaroc  ca^otQ  €|i^vi^ec,  icac 
ri|C iircdiy/f mc  IlavXov  dwo  rrn  irdknac  ci'c  rac  STraitac  tm^rijiovvroQ^ 
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we  only  change  povav  into  ftownv,  we  faaire  good  saue^ 
and  perceive  the  allusion  to  the  first  Epistie  of  Peter, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  catalogue.  For  he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  Catholic  Epistles^  and  now  he  says 
fcoi  Utrpoi;  ftomiv  wmpaSe)(o^a ;  and  WO  receive  one 
alone  of  Peter.  The  other  clause  carries  no  sem» 
whatever  with  it,  unless  it  be  stated  in  some  such  a 
way,  alteram  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  Ecderid  no- 
bmt.  If,  however,  we  render  it  into  Greek,  we  shall 
soon  see  how  he  arrived  at  his  quam  qtudam  ex  no9- 
iri^,  and  on  what  he  founded  this  interpretation :  mic 

Kwdai  iv  'E«cicXi}(nf  ov  deXovac.  So  that  we  have  here^ 
instead  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  as  well  as  the  second^  the  authority  of 
which  some  controvert. 

He  omits  the  Epistle  of  James^  as  many  of  that 
day  did.  He  admits  only  two  of  the  Catholic  Epistles 
of  John,  on  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  (as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel)  be  elsewhere  finds  a  trace  of 
the  Westerns  having  presumed  merely  to  consider 
the  second  Epistle,  as  a  postscript  to  the  first.  If 
such  be  really  the  case,  then  that,  which  at  present 
is  the  third,  must  have  been  esteemed  by  them^  as 
the  second. 

After  this,  according  to  the  ancients^  the  catalogue 
of  Origen  held  the  first  rank.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
his  homilies  on  Joshua,  where  he  allegorically  ex- 
plains the  rams-horns  at  Jericho.  '^  The  first,  says 
he,  who  among  the  Evangelists  blew  the  rams- 
horn,  was  Matthew,  then  Mark,  Luke  and  John. 
Peter  in  his  two  Epistles,  James  and  Jude  did  the 
same.  John  again  began  the  blast  by  means  of  his 
Epistles  and  Apocalypse ;  Luke  also  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  But  the  last  was  Paul,  who,  with  the 
fourteen  blasts  of  his  Epistles  overpowered  the  sounds 
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0f  ail*  We  may  comptre  with  this,  another  cata- 
logue of  the  aame  writer,  which  Eaiaebius  (Hist 
Ecd*  vi  25.)  h»  preserved  to  us,  wherein  he  gives 
«»  to  imderstand,  that  the  opinions  respecting  the 
aeoond  of  Peter^  and  the  second  and  third  of  John 
ware  not  universally  alike,  as  he  has  similarly  re>- 
macked  in  another  place  on  the  Epistle  of  James.    . 

The  Canon  of  the  Syrian  Church,  which  arose 
ftom  its  ohiest  translation,  is  at  least  coten^orary 
with  hini«  It  comprehends  the  Gospds,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul: 
among  the  Gathdic  Epistles  it  receives  the  Epistle 
of  James,  the  first  of  Peter  and  John,  and,  as  I 
miiutsin,  abo  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Syrians  have  in^ 
eorporated  the  Epistle  of  James  in  their  version, 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  catalogue.  The 
influence  of  geographical  circumstances  seems  to 
be  confirmed  in  it.  Syria  must,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, have  known  from  its  situation  the  pretensions 
of  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  have  been  more  eariy 
and  circumstantially  informed  than  any  other  couur 
try,  concerning  its  composer. 


SECTION  XX* 

The  history  of  Ensebius  is  particularly  worthy  of 
our  attention,  as  not  merely  giving  to  us  as  others 
have  done  a  catalogue  of  his  Church,  but  as  having 
broiq;ht  together  into  one  historical  picture  the 
public  opinions  of  several  Churches,  and  the  indivi- 
dual judgment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  writers  on  par- 
ticular passages^  at  one  survey. 

The  principal,  passage  is  in  the  3d  book  of  liis 
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ClMDrch-IiKtoiry,  at  the  2Sth  cliapter^  to  expiafai 
which  the  8d  and  24tfa  chapters  also  aie  useful  ^ 

He  sketches  this  ground-plan  of  puhKc  and  parti- 
cular opinions  on  the  writings  of  the  New  Testar 
ment^  according  to  the  guidance  of  Ecclesiastical 

tradition^  tcara  t%w  'EiocXiytrcairrciniy  ^rafoiomv,  iii*  25. 

under  which  he  parUj  understood  vopaSomy  «ypa* 
foy,  iiL  39.^  oral  circulation  of  doctrine;  partly, 
iyypQfov,  written,  and  Sc'  {nrofimifiarknf,  the  comniunt- 
cation  arising  from  documents  ir.  21.  and  37.,  and 
finally,  also,  ap\auw  cSovc  irapttSo^iv,  the  tradition  of 
ancient  custom,  or  the  truly  ohserved  usage  of  the 
Church,  V.  23,  24. 

From  which  premises  he  works  out  his  own  coo- 
elusion,  in  doing  which,  he  previously  notices  all  Ihat 
was  customary  in  the  Church,  ii.  23.,  iii.  31.,  and 
each  time  quotes  the  particular  ideas  of  its  teadiers 
concerning  certain  Scriptures  from  their  works, 
where  he  especially  treats  of  their  circumstances  in 
Hie,  merit,  and  labours ;  as  he  suggested  in  entering 
on  the  chapter,  that  on  this  point  he  only  was  de- 
sirous of  producing  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients 
transmitted  to  his  time. 

The  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  itself  sufficiently 

^  Many  learned  men  guided  by  different  views  have  laboured  to 
explain  this  passage ;  Chr.  Fred.  Weber— examination  of  the  Section 
in  Ettsebius  relative  to  the  Canon,  in  the  addenda  to  the  history  of 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  Tub.  1791.  John  Ernst  Chr. 
Schmidt,  concerning  the  Canon  of  Eusebius,  in  Henke's  Magazine  for 
the  phflosophy  of  religion,  5.  v.  d.  St.  Carl  Christ.  Flatt.  on  the 
Canon  of  Eusebius  in  the  Magazine  for  Oiristian  Dogmas  and 
Morality,  7th  and  8th  §.  All  these  Paul  Joach.  Sigism.  Vo^  has 
brought  together  and  criticised  ;  commentatumis  de  Canone  Eusebiano 
Pars  i.  Erlang.  1809.  Part  ii.  1810.  Pan  iii.  1811.  The  most 
recent  work  on  Ettsebius*s  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  by  Fred. 
Imcke,  Berlin,  1816. 
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shows  this.  He  promises  therdii  to  treat  ezpt^ssly 
in  its  proper  place  of  tine  dUferences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  Apocalypse^  which  may  be  here  maitioned; 
he  says,  that  the  controverted  books  were  ever 
(yv^^fM  rocc  mXXoiCy)  accoonted  genuine  by  many. 
He  notices  two  sorts  of  ojnnions  concerning  the 
second  and  third  of  John^  one  party  attributing  them 
to  the  Evangelist^  the  other  to  another  John :  he  in 
like  manner  refers  to  the  variety  of  sentimeQts  in 
those  possessing  the  same  religion,  respecting  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.  He  observes  a  little  further, 
that  notwithstanding  this,  the  controverted  Scrip* 
tures  are  known  to  most  teachers  in  the  Church, 

wapa  wXturroic  Tfav  iKicXfiinaariKwv  ycyvcMrjco^fvoc*     The 

expression  irAu^roc,  UKXniffiaffriKtap,  about  the  meaning 
of  which  all  are  not  unanimous  %  is  elliptical,  and 
must,  as  Eusebius  points  out,  relate  to  uvSpm,  as 
in  the  following  passage,  rc^v  Kara  SmSoxac  iKtcXinnr 
a&TiKwv  TIC  aini(»,  where  we  also,  perceive,  that 
they  are  men  employed  in  the  office  of  instruc* 
tion. 

All  these  declarations  being  taken  together,  it  is 
(as  we  observed  at  first)  not  a  catalogue  of  one  parr 
ticular  party,  but  a  general  picture  of  the  public 
doctrines  and  private  ideas  of  the  teachers,  arranged 
from  many  scattered  representations  of  them,  ac* 
cording  to  which,  he  mustered  the  books  generally 
recognized,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  historical  glance 
at  the  different  notions,  which  had  existed  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  respecting  certain  treatises,  pro* 
bably  until  the  great  council  of  Nice.  Besides  the 
tradition  by  documents,  if  not  very  extended,  is  yet 

*  Vogler  Comment,  de  Can.  Euseb.  pars  i.  believes  eircXiy^iaariJcoc 
to  mean  here  ChrUtiam  Catholici,  since  Eusebias  in  another  place 
places  it  in  opposition  with  ffvyypa^vs.  Then,  wXnaroi  hmn  rwv 
'EcjcXifmaaracMVy  iii.  39.  certainly  are  teachers :  even  in  ii.  25.,  where 
Du  Valois  interprets  it  Catkolicust  a  writer  is  intended. 
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cotmitfj  of  ttuny  parts,  fiur  which  he  had  litfora 
bftm  the  written  labousof  antiquity  from  Africa  And 
Aim,  hk  native  Greece,  and  even  from  the  Latm 
Clnirdi ;  whilst,  on  the  oontmry,  all  that  he  says  of 
Church-usage^  must  have  been  taken  from  a  more 
ccmfiBed  range.  The  costom  of  individual  Churches^ 
indeed,  might  less  be  learned  from  their  writingSi 
dum  from  an  attentive  observation  of  the  surround- 
ing districts,  and  acquaintance  with  die  neighbour* 
ing  teadiers;  whence  the  dedaraticms  erf" this  itttmre 
appocr  tn  have  rdation  soldy  to  Asku  So  much 
for  the  des^  of  the  historian,  and  the  aids,  whidi 
he  applied  to  the  ca:ecution  of  his  task.  Now  for 
his  mode  of  proceeding. 

Eusebiua  has  just  now  sp<^en  of  the  vrritten 
labours  of  the  Apostles :  then  of  the  Oospeb  and  the 
writings  of  J<^  in  particular,  iiK  24.  Encouraged 
by  this,  he  enumerates  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  he  had  been  speaking,  roc  inXmiiwa^ 
7P«^^  according  to  their  ancient  order. 

To  illustrate  the  catalogue,  which  has  thus  been 
completed,  we  would  first  of  all  call  to  mind  the 
technical  language  of  the  ancients  in  things  of  this 
sort,  or  the  ordinary  phrases  and  expressions  of 
Greek  critte.    They  call  a  genuine  work,  <^if<rcov 

tfvyypa/ijua ;  tbey  also  say,  0(bioXoyiir«i  avrotf  ciiNU,  it  ll 

the  work  of  this  or  that  author.    Opposed  to  y^n^m^ 

^  Bf  inK»0iu9mc  ypofac,  Ensebius  merely  mettiB  the  Scrtptuni 
c(  which  he  had  been  speaking.  Since  something  more  emphatic 
has  been  conceived  implied  by  the  expression  (Vogel.  Comm.  de 
Can.  Euseb.  ps.  i.  p.  4.  Llicke  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  9.)  I  must  substantiate  my  interpretation.  Concerning  JosephiuTs 
Antiquities  before  quoted,  he  thus  says,  u  8.  ravra  fuv  ohy  ir  rjf  ^lyXw- 
dtt^  ypafHt  and  i.  9.  xara  niv  ^X^diwar  ahrov  ypo^?|r,  and  ii.  7*| 
after  speaking  of  Philo's  book  irepi  j3tov  dcmpi^uov,  he  says  at  the 
end,  This  may  be  perceived  Ik  n|c  difAvdcc^c  rov  hpipo^  l^ropiat. 
iv.  14.  CF  rp  2i;Xi^9eco^  7P<>^f  ▼•  ^  ^^  ^9  ^fiKvdtii^  y^f^l^  ^^*  ^* 
rov  2i}X4i»$HTa  rpoiroK,  iv.  1.  ^  ^i|X«#6etc  'Einwoiraff,-&c. 
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AM  o^BMov^  im^XtfmiBv,  pijl^.    B^liweeft  tinse  are 

tile  terms  ifi^e^raty  iunmC^€u,  o^/3oXXmM,  M  WtU  at 

apftioS^utmi  i  SmXoyot,  i  7pafn«  By  means  ef  these 
phrases,  they  marie  a  diviskm^  the  parts  of  which 
have  heen  given,  viz.  ths  part  which  is  DBCiDBDLlr 

GSNUim,  THE  PA&T  WHICH  18  DECIDEDLY   SPUaiOUS, 

and  Aat,  <m  which  the  osmbeal  opikiok  is  km 
UKAMiMous.  There  is  no  fourth  part  of  this  divi- 
sion :  but  since  |he  Christian  school  had  a  peculiar 
variety  of  wrkings,  they  could  not  fidl  under  this 
classification.  Origen  points  out  these  three  gsadi^ 
tiooEB,  the  first  of  ecdesiastkal  authors  stiU  extant 
in  whom  we  meet  with  a  divisicm  expressed  in  the 
words  yv99mr^  vtAow,  fLuarov\  genuine^  spurioufli^  and 
Biized,  or  that,  which  some  account  genuine  and 
others  spmious. 

Eusebius  adopts  the  customary  phrases  in  the  es^ 
pressions  yvn^wv  or  a^XoyofwpL^vov  mi  y»9bv,  finr  the 
middle  member  of  the  division  he  has  chosen  camXc- 
yofuvov.  According  to  the  proceeding  of  pro&ne  cri- 
tics and  their  technicalities^  Eusebius  recognises  only 
three  gradations  or  classes,  on  which  no  doubt  would 
hare  existedi  had  he  not  shortly  afterwards  created 
a  conftision  in  his  words  or  matter.  But,  let  us  first 
examine  the  catalogue,  ere  we  come  to  our  cotr- 
<dttsion. 

He  distiibutes  all  the  books,  which  really  beloag 
to  the  Apostles,  or  have  been  supported  by  their 
authority,  under  three  titles :  iptoXoywfupa  publicly 
recognized,  avrtXif^va^  against  which  doubts  pre- 
vail, and  vo^a,  which  have  been  unduly  forced  into 
the  catalogue  of  their  works,  or  might  rather  have 
be^  placed  among  them  by  the  ignorant. 

*  CMmietit.  In  Jo.  Tom.  1^  Vokun.  hr«  p.  «tS.  Ho  mU  Hara- 
ddoo,  who  had  quoted  die  K^vyfrn  Uirpo¥j^^orspo¥  wort  yrvi^tm 
ivriVt  i  yodoVf  ^  fiucroy  ; 
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In  the  first  division  or  that  of  the  Homologumena 
he  includes  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  of  John  and 
Peter,  to  these,  he  afterwards  says,  we  may,  if  we 
judge  fit,  add  the  Apocalypse. 

In  the  second  division,  or  that  of  the  disputed 
books,  he  reckons  the  Epistle  of  James,  Jude,  the 
second  of  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  of  John. 

In  the  third  division,  Iv  roic  vodocc,  he  has  assigned 
a  place  to  the  Acta  Pauli,  to  the  Pastor^,  to  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Apostles.  Here  also,  he  adds, 
may  those,  who  choose,  insert  the  Apocalypse  of 
John :  for  some  reject  it,  but  others  place  it  among 
the  canonical  books.  Some  have  reckoned  among 
these  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  which  the  con* 
verts  firom  Judaism  most  zealously  respect. 

Now  let  us  place  them  in  their  order,  and  minutely 
tx>n8ider  each  assertion  of  the  writer. 

*OfioXoYov/[Aeva  are  true  and  not  counterfeit  writings, 
oXndfcc  fcac  axXoorroi,  and  as  he  declares  in  the  part  be^ 
fore  this  chapter,  genuine  writings,  yvnenac  ypaf  ac  of 
those  authors,  whose  names  they  bear,  against  which 
the  ancients  entertained  no  doubts,  iii.  24.,  which  of 
old  the  teachers  quoted  in  their  works  as  free  from 

doubt,  oJc ot  irakai  wpBtr^vrtpot  wc  avafi^iXvcroiQ,  iv 

rocc  or^cay  airrtov  KaraKfj^pfiVTai  <rvyypafAfjia<n,  iii.  8. 

'AvrcXcTo/iEva  are  writings  known  to  moi^t  Eccle- 
siastics, wapa  irXcKrrocc  rcav  'EicicXiicrcaarrciccav,  and  in  &ct 
accounted  genuine  by  many,  yvwptfia  iroXXocc^    De- 

'  Hug  here  evidently  alludes  to  Hennas  Pastor ;  by  den  Be- 
khrungen  der  ApoiteU  I  conceive,  he  means  the  Constitutiones 
Apostolicse,  or  the  doctrinae  apostolorum,  probably  he  intends  the 
latter.— Trakslator. 

*  yympifWQ  has  this  force  in  Euseb.  iii.  38.,  where  he  says  of  the 
second  Epistle  of  Gemens,  oh  /xiyv  id^  ^/louoc  rp  irpcrep^  iccu  raurtiji^ 
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ficiency  of  historical  proof  is  adverse  to  their  general 
recognition,  for,  not  many  of  the  ancient  teachers  have 
made  mention  of  them  in  their  works,  ov  «t>XXoi  Ttt¥ 
vakaiiov  avTttv  ifimifiovMWFav,  ii«  23.  Yet,  as  fiEUT  as  r^ 
lates  to  the  custom  of  the  Church,  they  were  pub-* 
licly  read  in  most  communities,  and  made  known  to 
the  congregation  :  fura  roiv  Xouroiv  cv  vXcmraic  AE» 
AHM02IEYMENA  €iCJcXi|<rcacc,  iL  23.  cy  wXiunaiQ  kicXn- 
(Tcaic  irapa  v^oXAoic  AEAHM02IEYMENA,  iiL  31. 

Nodd  are  writings  not  entirely  to  be  rejected, 
which  were  composed  with  good  intentions  by  or- 
thodox men,  yet  by  their  titles  they  may  so  far  lead, 
people  astray,  as  to  account  them  Apostolical  works, 
to  which  privilege  they  cannot  institute  even  a 
dubious  claim.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Acta  PauU, 
Apocalypsis  Petri,  doctrifue  Apostolorum,  &c.  We  see 
from  the  sequel,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  his* 
torian,  where  he  accurately  distinguishes  them  from 
the  fabrications  of  the  heretics  under  the  names  of  the 
Apostles,  such  as  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  Thomas,  the 
Acta  of  Andrew  and  John,  and  solemnly  avers,  th^t 
they  deserve  no  rank  h  rocc  yod^tc,  nor  even  any  class 
whatever,  but  are  to  be  totally  rejected,  as  impious, 
and  absurd  productions.  Here  we  meet  with  a 
variety  of  Christian  literature,  for  which  profiue 
criticism  has  no  subdivision  nor  expression ;  on 
which  account  Eusebius  found  no  further  place  in 
his  catalogue.for  the  books  of  the  Heretics '. 

**  Hitherto,  Eusebius  has  separated  the  classes,  and  kept  them 
free  from  confusion.  Yet,  we  might  infer,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Epistle  of  James,  iartoy  de  utc  vodevtTai  fievf  that  he  confounds  yo^a 
and  dyrtXiyofuya*  But  vo^cuercu  does  not  mean  yodoy  ^orc,  but  yoBoy^ 
yofuCertu  iwo  riykty^  which  is  equivalent  to  dyrtkeyerm.  Cf.  Eust. 
in  Odyss.  if/,  p.  1948.  edit.  Rom.  lartoy  h  ^i  Kara  myrv^  waXamr 
ioTopiay  'Apitfrapxoc  wu  'Api^ro^yifCy  o*  Kopt^aun  rvy  rvrt  ypo/i^a- 
Twrny^  cic  TO  Jc  ^^di|  dalea9UiU^•^^•hcoyTO.  Od.  if/.  306.  inparmfn 
Tfiy  *OSvffff€tayf  ra  f^c^ijc  i**£  rcXovc  yoBevoyret*  oi  h  rowyroi  woXXtt 
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We  may  now  adrance  to  remarks  on  partieiilar 
awOTtiona  ef  die  historiana  He  ranks  without  re- 
striction tke  Epistles  of  PanI  in  the  first  class,  and 
passea  over  in  silence  the  difference  of  opinion  re- 
qiectiag  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Yet  this  cir- 
cwnstance  argues  nothing  against  the  knowledge  of 
the  historian.  Ebewhere  he  speaks  of  it  in  these 
words :  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  are  well  known  and 
certain,  yet  we  must  not  forget,  that  some,  rente,  hsYe 
rejected  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  under  tbe  pre- 
teoLt,  that  die  Roman  Church  does  not  recognize  it 
as  a  writing  of  Paul,  iii.  3. 

These  some  could  not  be  Romans,  since  the  whole 
canmonity  at  Rome  rqeeted  it ;  it  were  also  to 
say  much  too  litde,  if  by  this  we  would  understand 
th^  Westerns  in  generaL  They  are  therefore  Greeks : 
— ^but  as  we  perceive  from  his  prelude,  ''  fourteen 
Epistles  of  Paul  me  well  known  and  certain  f  these 
seme  had  no  influence  on  the  opinions  of  the  Oriental 
and  Greek  Churches.  They  were  individuals,  not 
of  suflldent  importance  fm  the  historiographer  to 
particularioe  then  in  the  part  where  he  especially 
treats  of  die  canon. 

A  little  further,  he  places  the  Apocalypse  both  in 
die  first  and  the  hst  class ;  each  time  with  the  pro- 
idio,.  ^  as  each  may  derai  right  r-^then  he  adds, 
some  reject  it,  and  oliters  class  it  among  the  o^ueXe- 
Tov^Acva.  It  therefore  radier  belonged  to  the  second 
dass,  or  that  of  disputed  writings.  But  they  had 
not  yet  agreed  to  lay  aside  all  dispute  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  add  the  book  for  a  while  to  the  disputed 
daa^t  until  a  future  geiierati<m  should  pass  sai^ 

fer  alao  Scholia  Codd.  15.  and  37.  ta  the  Ej^tle  of  James,  and  a. 
aimilar  SchoUon  in  Mattbtti*  which  remark  on  the  titk,  Iffvwy  fuvf 
tiff  rufc  KO^ctroviTi  nyr  ciriorreXifr  rmfnirf  ic.  r*  \. 
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teMe  MM  Wtf  e^  ttefllra  For^tbeooiiieit,a6£uMni]i 
ekewbere  dedares,  consiits  still  of  adrocates  on  holli 

sides  ;  if*  iKartpo/w  in  vuv  wapa  rocc  tbXXmq  ntpsXimttt  i 

io)^,  H.  E.  iii.  24.  But  how  could  the  one  or  the 
other  pass  a  dedsion,  that  it  should  be  g&aealOj 
recognized  ? — a  dedmm^  which  can  onljr  proceed 
from  the  generality.  Certainly  they  could  not  do 
so :  for  then  the  Apocalypse  most  have  heretofore 
existed  among  the  Homokigumena»  and  by  kter 
vk^nce  have  been  dispossessed  of  its  rank:  if  so^ 
iHese  same  persisted  in  the  general  recognitioa  of  it^ 
whilst  those,  who  attadced  it,  thought  nothing  of  it 
This  ia  however  the  true  state  of  the  case  r  for,  until 
Nepoa  of  Arsinoe,  about  the  nuddle  of  the  third  ceiK 
toary,  it  waa  withoirt  dii^^Hite  esteemed,  as  a  pro» 
duetion  of  the  Apostle.  We  have  treated  thehiatwy 
of  the  book  with  care  and  proof  in  the  seeond 
part.  The  opponents  of  the  Millemiiimi,  which 
Nepos  proves  from  the  Apocalypse,  endeavour  t0 
take  it  away  from  him,  hoping  thns  to  disarm  hin^ 
and  adduce  the  heretic  Cerinthus  aa  its  author.  Dio^ 
nysEQB  Alexandrinus,  who  was  desiroua  of  bdngiog 
the  question  to  his  own  tribunal,  disapproved  of  the 
rash  assertion  of  the  latter,  but  rendered  the  Nepo^ 
tians  defencelegs  by  adopting  a  middle  opimon„  that 
the  Apocalypse  waa  written  by  John,  not  the  Apostk^ 
hut  by  the  Presbyter,  idioee  grave  was  shewn  near 
tothatolthe  Apos4e,atEphesua.  This  hypothesis^ 
dtonsed  up  with  seme  plauriUe  reasennj  feundapptO" 
bation  among  the  Asiatics,  on  which  Ekisehiua  ex- 
pressed a  deddedfy  contrary  decision^  Having  iq^eB 
ef  the  j^vea  of  both  Jirfma  at  Ei^iesiis^  he  «dis,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  correct  on  this  point:  for  if  the  first 
John  be  not  recognized  as  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
Ijrpse,  which  passes  under  his  name,  we  nmy  rea- 
sonably impute  it  to  the  second.  iL  £.  iii.  89.  Other*- 
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wise^  its  place  is  among  the  vodd,  or  among  the  writings 
of  orthodox  men^  which  have  been  erroneously  enu<' 
merated  among  the  Apostolic  works. 

In  the  same  place»  he  speaks  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Hebrews^  in  the  third  class.  Amongst  these,  he  says^ 
some  have  also  reckoned  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews, 
to  which  those  who  have  been  converted  to  Judaism 
are  particularly  attached.  Those  who  have  been  con- 
verted from  Judaism,  are  the  particular  persons  who 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  same.  These  last, 
therefore,  are  not  Christians  converted  from  Judaism, 
but  other  members  of  the  Asiatic  Churches. 

Still  the  passage,  which  directly  concerns  the  priiv- 
cipal  question,  is  involved  in  difficulty.  Eusebius, 
indeed,  speaks  of  the  book  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
third  class,  or  that  of  voSa ;  but  words  immediately 
precede,  which  relate  to  the  Apocalypse :  *'  some  re* 
ject  it,  others  place  it  in  the  series  of  canonical 
books.*"  When  he  proceeds,  among  these  some  also 
reckon  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  we  may  either 
by  these  understand  the  0/10X070V/1CV0,  or  the  third 
dass,  the  voSa.  The  difference  between  the  two  as* 
sertions  is  great,  and  the  decision  in  fsivour  of  one 
or  the  other  is  not  at  first  sight  very  apparent. 

Yet,  I  think,  since  we  are  employed  in  making 
divisions  according  to  the  Classes,  that  the  title  of 
the  class  is  that,  which  should  determine  the  things 
arranged  under  it,  not  any  secondary  point  which 
accidentally  may  have  been  forced  into  the  context. 
Thus,  the  connecting  words  kqi  vpoc  rovroic,  crc  &,  i^ 
y  iv  rovroic,  refer  all  works  to  the  title  of  their  dassi* 
fication  cv  rocc  vodoic.  Hence  we  must  not  forget,  that 
rivcc,  some  (even  in  so  little  as  relates  to  the  Apoca* 
lypse)  are  capable  of  yielding  their  meaning  in  favour 
of  its  general  recognition,  which  is  unconditionally 
requisite  to  grant  to  it  a  situation  in  the  first  class« 
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Again,  if  general  opinion  be  favourable  to  the  book, 
and  some  appealed  with  a  degree  of  foundation  to  its 
universal  admission,  as  an  objection  to  the  opposite 
party,  Eusebius  was  forced  to  act  as  he  did  with  the 
Apocalypse,  and  exhibit  this  Gospel  in  both  classes. 
Had  the  historian  here  concluded  his  account  of 
the  Canon,  we  should  have  been  in  no  further  embar- 
rassment concerning  the  whole  of  his  division.  But 
now,  after  having  treated  of  the  whole,  and  separated 
one  from  the  other,  the  avrcXtyo/Mva  and  the  voda,  he 
thus  concludes :  ''  all  these  belong  to  the  disputed 

Scriptures'*  rawa  fitv  Tavra   rtav  avrtXiyofuvtav  ay  ciiy* 

With  this  he  finished  the  proposed  division,  and  falls 
into  another,  which  confounds  the  two  last  members 
of  it. 

A  little  further  we  meet  with  this  sort  of  division, 
and  a  clear  example  of  it.  For  where  he  concludes 
the  age  and  history  of  the  Apostles,  he  once  more 
mentions  their  writings  in  these  words, ''  We  are  as 
well  acquainted  with  them,  and  the  sacred  writings 
which  they  have  left  behind  them,  as  we  are  with  the 
controverted  writings  avriXtyofjievwv,  from  which  we 
have  separated  those  which  are  entirely  spurious, 
vavrcXfluc  vo9a,  which  Wander  widely  from  the  pure 
Apostolical  doctrine;''  iii.  31.  Here  are  the  voda, 
which  are  contrary  to  pure  doctrine ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  earlier  division,  writings  riic  nXvidov^ 
ofAoSo^ac  avaSovftm,  not  being  even  deemed  worthy  of 
the  third  class,  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  voda, — ovSe 

tp  roic  voSocc  auro  icarara/creov. 

When,  however,  the  heretical  books,  a  sort  of 
Christian  literature,  which  had  neither  class  nor 
name  in  profane  criticism,  were,  nevertheless,  intro- 
duced into  a  class,  the  consequence  of  this  erroneous 
conduct  was,  that  the  works  of  genuine  Christian 
writers  of  a  better  class  were  forced  among  the  Anti- 

VOL.  I.  K 
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tegomenn ;  and  thus  two  classes  were  thrown  into 
one.  The  historian  not  wishing  to  appear  inattentive 
in  arranging  this  sort,  also  affixed  it  very  much  out 
of  place  as  the  conclmion  of  the  chief  clause  of  the 
Canon. 

In  addition  to  which,  tiiere  is  a  great  logical  error 
in  1.  iH.  25,  besides  that  of  a  third  division  thus  in* 
volved  in  obscurity,  viz.  the  division  into  iviu&nKGv^, 
and  ovK  cyScadiyjcovc,  writings  belonging  and  not  belong* 
ing  to  the  Testament,  which  at  first  was  regarded  as 
the  principal  classification,  and  was  discontinned 
afterwards.  For  he  begun  with  promising  to  give  a 
catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testam^it,  nyc 
KMvtfc  SiadiyioK:»  from  which  he  soon  deviated,  Mid 
added  the  avnXiyofi^va  and  voda.  Afterwards  he  called 
to  mind  his  original  design,  and  excuses  himself  by 
stating,  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  also  adding  a 
catalogue  of  the  latter,  although  they  be  not  in* 
eluded  in  the  Testament.  If  Eusebius  had  possessed 
the  accuracy  requisite  to  this  purpose,  he  would  first 
have  distinguished  between  cvScadt^ouc,  and  ovk  iviutdji'- 
jcovc :  then  having  subdivided  the  latter  into  avr^cyo- 
fuva^  and  vodac  ypa^Cf  he  would  have  remarked,  that 
this  also  was  a  division,  according  to  which  the  here* 
tical  writings  occupied  the  third  class,  and  the  writ* 
ings  of  orthodox  teachera  were  raised  to  that  of  the 
Apostolical  works,  which  were  doubtful.  Then  the 
three  totally  distinct  divisions,  which  the  historian 
found,  become  manifest ;  which  he,  instead  of  ex* 
plaining,  has  confounded  one  with  another. 

So  ftir,  therefore,  as  we  proceed  upon  hypothesis 
in  illustrating  this  remarkable  passage,  the  problem 
will  consist  in  bringing  these  three  sorts  of  classifi^ 
cation  into  harmony  with  each  other ;  otherwise,  in 
attempts  to  explain  the  one  from  the  other,  we  are 
wearying  ourselves  with  an  endless  employment. 
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SECTION  XXI. 

This  was  nearly  the  state  of  tliingSji  until  the 
great  Council  at  Nice,  before  which  Eusebius  had 
written  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Not  long  after 
this  coogress  for  uniformity  of  Christian  doctrine, 
the  public  opinion  had  turned  in  favour  of  thos9 
books  which  the  historian  reckoned  among  the  avrt- 
Xryo^vd ;  SO  much  SO,  that  the  catalogues  of  African 
Asia,  and  the  Western  Churches  overlooked  this 
difference  as  not  ezisting»  put  them  on  a  par 
with  the  canonical  books,  and  gave  other  divi- 
sions. The  favorite  opinion  of  the  Auatics  with 
regard  to  the  Apocalypse  alone»  was  still  too  new 
for  them  to  be  able  or  willing  immediately  to  aban* 
don  it, 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  commands  his  pupils  only 
to  read  the  oftoXoyovfuvu,  but  to  leave  untouched  ths^ 
ofM^^Xofmva  and  iwoK^w^  \  When  he  names  all 
that  they  sliould  read  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
enumerates  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles,  concluding  with  the  reitemted  admonition, 
^  these  alone  should  be  read  K"*  He  indeed  still 
makes  use  of  the  more  ancient  classification,  but  in- 
cludes among  the  homologumena,  which  alone  they 
should  read,  the  antilegomena  of  Eusebius,  and 
passes  by  the  Apocalypse,  according  to  the  custom 
of  most  Asiatics  of  that  day.  Nearly  the  same 
Gngory  Nazianaen  sa^rs  in  his  Iambics  \  as  well  as 

^  CyriU.  CatechcB.  iv.  §.  S$. 
•  Cyrill.  i.  c.  §•  36. 

fc  Chregor.  Namm.  OpiK  T.  n.  p.  9S. 
k2 
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the  famous  and  disputed  Canon  of  Laodicea  \  Am- 
philochius  alone  continues  to  go  back  to  the  more 
ancient  opinion "'. 

Athanasius ""  divides  the  books,  which,  with  differ- 
ent claims,  had  canvassed  for  the  honour  of  the 
Canon,  into  three  classes.  Into  Kavovi'Cofi^va,  really 
canonical  writings,  in  which  he  reckons  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  fourteen 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  Into  ava7cv(ii<rico/u€va,  which,  by  con- 
sent, have  been  read  in  the  Church,  such  as  the  pre- 
cepts or  instructions  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Pastor. 
Lastly,  into  axo/cpv^a,  under  which  term  all  those 
writings  now  were  comprehended,  which  were  in- 
vented under  names  worthy  of  credit,  but  which 
were  of  spurious  origin. 

The  Latins,  according  to  Ruffinus,  acted  nearly  in 
the  same  manner.  They  made  three  divisions :  the 
first  comprehended  the  lihros  canonicos,  exactly  as 
they  are  enumerated  in  Athanasius;  the  second 
those,  which  were  read  besides,  such  as  the  Pastor, 
the  Judicium  Petri,  which  they  called  Eeclesiasticos. 
They  called  all  the  rest  Apocryphos  \ 

Whence  arose  this  change?  The  testimonies  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  preceding  centuries  on  this  sub- 
ject have  remained  the  same :  and  what  occurred  on 
this  account  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  The 
explanation  can  only  be  given  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  period.  Yet  the  great  Synod  never  issued  an 
order  or  decision,  to  which  might  be  imputed  this 

*  Spitder*8  critical  exaroiDation  of  the  60th  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicea.    Bremen.     1777. 

■  Inter  Opp.  Greg.  Naz.  T.  ii.  p.  190. 
"  Fragment.  Epistolse  festal. 

•  RufRn.  Exposit.  in  Syrahol.  Apost.  c.  37,  58. 
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important  change.  But,  the  first  general  convoca- 
tion of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
numerous  councils,  which  shortly  followed  it,  made 
the  reference  to  ecclesiastical  usage  and  ancient 
traditional  regulations  very  feasible,  as  they  were 
maintained  in  regard  to  the  sacred  books  and  other 
things  in  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  Christian 
world.  From  the  reciprocal  communication  and 
comparison  of  the  established  usage,  otherwise  un- 
known, and  new  sources  of  decision  were  obtained 
respecting  the  canon ;  so  that,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
want  of  testimony  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  the  doubts  thence  arising  against  some 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  they  could  arrive  by  means 
of  that,  which  traditional  opinion  and  ecclesiastical 
custom  recognized  as  true,  at  a  satisfactory  result. 
The  quickly  following  change,  the  universality  and 
uniformity  of  it  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  the 
age  in  which  it  happened,  direct  us  to  this  one 
peculiar  view  of  the  subject. 

What  d^ree  of  proof  may  be  adjudged  to  the 
ancient  usage  and  to  the  traditionary  public  opinion, 
is  more  to  be  decided  by  lawyers,  than  by  Theolo- 
gians, who  form  a  different  judgment,  according  to 
their  respective  creeds« 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  THB-  TEXT. — THE  mRST  EPOCH. 
SECTION  KXU. 

The  ISErtt,  wliieh  hat  in  put  happtpcd  to  ftfl  books 
of  antiquity^  ims  abo  lyefailen  die  New  T^tament; 
the  waot  itf  €ave>  cm  tbe  jMirt  of  the  Librttii,  oauMd 
enam  iR  tlie  tnnseripti^  which  greAuaDy  were  pro- 
pagated by  meant  of  other  ci^^.  But  the  case  is  not 
paraUtlt  for  the  New  Testament  has  had  the  pe- 
eultar  Aite  of  suffMi^  more  through  intentional 
aitemtSoBS>  than  the  woiks  of  profane  literature.  It 
is  inconceivable^  if  we  cafii  to  mind  the  veneratioH 
in  which  these  writings  were  hcMen^  and  the  sacred 
ostimsition  in  which  they  stood,  how  snth  a  thing 
ooidd  happen ;  yet,  is  the  fact  true,  and  the  heretics, 
from  whom  it  nnght  be  expected,  bc^e  no  part  m  it. 
Thet^  are,  indeed,  but  few  of  them,  whom  the 
orthodox  teachers  charge  with  so  malidous  an  ait-^ 
tempt.  And  to  this  are  opposed  a  more  than  common 
vigilance  in  guarding  their  copies  from  the  ortho- 
dox, and  a  general  and  well-supported  prejudice, 
against  which  no  such  attempts,  however  made,  could 
much  avail.  Having  once  found  a  trace  of  their  un- 
fair practices,  we  are  apt  no  longer  to  grant  to  them 
the  degree  of  integrity  which  is  their  due,  and  even 
to  impute  to  them  nothing  good,  where  they  were 
innocent  This  often  happened  to'  Marcion,  who 
was  charged  with  the  arbitrary  alteration  of  passages, 
which  were  read  in  the  same  way  by  other  Fathers 
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of  the  Churcht  and  were  so  found  in  cotemporary 
teachers  of  the  predominant  school. 

No  less  do  we  meet  in  the  New  Testament  with 
some  such  very  eaarly  passages^  which  are  contrary 
to  all  our  ejEpectations.  If  we  adopt,  as  the  ierminui 
camparationis  the  unanimous  text  of  several  hundred 
MSS.^  which  have  descended  to  us,  or  thiU;  of  the 
vei^ions  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  authors,  who 
then  and  afterwards  quote  the  New  Testament,  and 
contrast  with  them  the  citations  of  the  oldest  Fathers 
of  th£  Gbttrcl^.as  fiur  as  die  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, we  cannot  deny  that  in  this  early  epochs  slaraoge 
iUngs  happened  in  some  MSS^ 

Fw  the  sake  of  &t%t  jiving  some  specimens  ^ 
this,  we  would  extaract  here  and  there  citations  from 
Hm  vm  tii^  of  a  teacher,  who  adorned  this  andant 
penod  }¥f  his  leanings  I  mean  Clemens  Ale%an* 
drinw^  who  eom^oined  of  those  who  had  altered 

the  Goip^  in  his  day,  r^if  fwrar&einmv  ru  timyytki^ 

He  siqpports  his  accasation  with  the  following  ex- 
a«g^le^  which  might  have  heen  read  in  the  HSS, 
after  Matt.  v.  9.— at  least  he  has  quoted  it  in  this 

connection*  M«r«puH  m  SiAntyjMwtH  ano  nfc  SucucoauviyCf 
m  €vr0i  ifrmfTUi  rtXftttM*  km  fiwcaptoi  oj  SfiSici^/iif voi  «i«ictt 
ifmv,  in  <&»vai  roirov,  ow9v  oi  SMi>)^dif<rovriu  ^ 

Nerertheless,  his  own  MS.  which  he  followec^ 
had,  if  not  so  jpreat,  yet  more  importmt  variations; 
Among  othas»  he  ^otes  the  following  words  of 

our  Saviour :  atrnrc  ra  fi^aXa,  Kmi  rm  ^Kpu  «yMv  wpoart' 

SfKraM*  Bttt  not  to  leave  the  connecticm  in  which 
he  voad  it  doubtfol,  he  again  quotes  it  in  another 
place,  where  it  occurs  in  context  with  Matt.  vi.  3% 

'  Lib.  iv«  Strom,  c.  6.  versiUJinem, 

^  Ub,  i.  Smmi.  €.  :^>.  Ortgenet  de  tVAt.  c.  2. 
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In  Matt  X.  42.  Clemens  read  ironypiov  i^vxpov 
iSaro^,  and  immediately  afterwards,  for  the  words, 

iiiroXc^   Tov    fitffdov    aifToVf — airoXin'ai    o   /tturdoc   ovrou*^. 

Amidst  the  whole  stock  of  our  critical  sources,  there 
is  only  one  single  ancient  MS.  which  contains  this 
reading. 

There  is  a  similar  instance  in  Matt,  xxiii.  27. 
otrtvcc  c^«tfdev  ficv  ^cvovrai  «a»patot,  which  Clemens  also 

reads,  c^cudcv  o   ra^oc  ^cvcrai  ikpaio^p  ifrtadtv  &  jifiH** 

So  likewise.  Matt.  xxv.  41.  etc  to  wvp  to  altjvtov,  ro 
rrroifm<fiuvo¥,  which  is  thus  expressed  in  Clemens,  and 
also  in  Justin  Martyr,  cic  to  wvp  to  aiwytov,  o  nroi^oev  o 
frarifp  fMov  ^  The  one  before  mentioned  is  the  only 
ancient  MS.  which  assents  to  these  peculiar  readings. 

We  notice  several  such  variations  as  these  in  this 
writer ;  nor  is  he  the  only  one,  who  thus  differs  from 
the  text.  In  this  particular  he  had  illustrious  and 
great  predecessors,  such  as  Irenseus  and  Justin 
Martyr,  from  whom  we  have  just  extracted  an  ex- 
ample :  there  are  others  also,  to  whom  this  observa- 
tion applies,  as  we  can  convince  ourselves,  by  means 
of  a  further  examination. 

Yet  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  these  appearances, 
since  Origen,  at  the  close  of  this  epoch,  has  thus 
expressed  himself,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Gos- 
pels.    He  says  on  Matt.  xix.  19.  (^ayamifnic  rov  TrXiimov) 

''  it  might  appear  malicious  to  pronounce  these 
words  interpolations,  unless  in  many  other  cases  such 
a  difference  is  found  in  the  copies  of  the  Gospels,  that 
those  of  Matthew  harmonize  no  more  with  them,  than 
those  of  the  other  Evangelists.  Yet  (he  proceeds)  the 
difference  of  MSS.  is  very  great  indeed,  as  much  in 

'  Quia  dives  Salvetur  ?  c.  dl. 

'  Paedagog.  L.  iii.  edit.  Sylburg.  et  Heins.  p.  241.  Ed.  Ven.  T. 
i.  p.  £82. 

•  Cohortat.  ad  Gent.  c.  9.    Justin.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  70\ 
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consequence  of  theinattentiou  of  the  transcribers,  as 
of  the  headstrong  conduct  of  those  who  had  the  care 
of  correcting  the  transcripts ;  also,  in  consequence  of 
those,  who  from  their  own  judgment  introduce  em^^ 
endations,  add  and  expunge.  In  the  copies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  by  God*s  assistance,  we  have  reme 

died  this  confusion and  marked  with  an  obelus 

in  the  LXX  whatever  is  deficient  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
since  we  do  not  dare  entirely  to  reject  it:  other 
passages  we  have  added  with  an  asterisk,''  &c. "" 

The  ancients  called  the  text  of  this  first  period, 
with  regard  to  the  LXX,  icocvn  Uiomc,  vulgaris  editio, 
in  which  the  private  judgment  and  peculiar  opinions 
of  each  reader  and  transcriber  were  left  so  free  and 
unshackled,  that  at  last  positive  necessity  occasioned 
a  revision  of  the  text  in  different  provinces '. 

The  phrase  originated  in  the  school  of  the  Alex- 
andrine critics,  where  principally  Koivti  USwrtQ,  Koivn 
iiyiryvftHriCy  frequently  Kotvri  alone,  also  Sn/uoruciy  ck- 
Sooric  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  unrevised 
text  of  Homer,  in  contradistinction  to  the  emendated 
editions  SiopdoKreic  of  Aristarchus,  Zenodotus,  and 
others  \   As  the  version  of  the  LXX  was  in  the  same 

"  Kcu  €l  far  fiii  ica*  xcpc  dXXuv  toXXuv  Sia^yta  ^y  wpoc  cfXXifXa 
Ttav  dvrtypo^wv,  iJore  trayra  ra  icara  Mar^atov  fijj  (rvv^Siiy  aXXiyXocc, 

6^n$tQ  ie  Kai  ra  \onra  thayyiXta yvy  Zi  ZtiKoyori  4  rtay  dvTiypa" 

fwy  hcubopa^  tlrt  diro  /i^dv^cac  riywy  ypa^euy^  cire  dwo  ToKfiijg  riywr 
ftox^p^S  rrfc  iwp^ttaewt  rtty  ypa^fxiy^y^  tire  Kat  diro  rt^v  ra  iavrov 
loKovyra  kv  ry  Swpittaei  vfOffrtdtyrWf  4  dfat^ovvmy  rtiy  fxsy  ohy  kv 
roic  dvTiypcu^is  rrfs  xaXcuac  SiaifiicriQ  &a^ycay  Ocov  Biioyros,  tvpO' 
fuy  iatratr^ai.  In  Matt.  Tom.  xv.  viii.  ed.Ruaei.p.  671. — ed.  Huetii. 
Colon,  p.  381. 

'  Mieronym.  £p.  cvi.  n.  2»  ad  Suniam  et  Fretellam.  Sed  hoc  in- 
terest inter  utramque,  quod  Koiyti  pro  locis  et  temporibus,  et  pro 
▼olnntate  ScHptorum  vetus  cormpia  editio  est. 

J  Sdiol.  in  I).  B.  53.  ed.  Wassenberg,  Franck.  1783.  SchoL  Am- 
brosian.  in  Odyss.  K.  74.  ed.  Mail.  Schol.  Marcian*  Villoison.  in  11. 
B.  169.  P.  214.  X.  46^.  O.  344. 
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state  as  Homer'a  text  EBeientlyj  the  sane  •eriiicid 
term  was  also  reliBrred  to  its  text,  in  rdbtiaA  to 
Oilmen's  corveetion  of  it'.  JeroHie  likewise  maite  Use 
of  this  term  to  designate  the  early  neglected  text  of 
the  Latin  Tersion  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ment,  leodertfig  Korni  hy  commmM,  and  ^or«ni  €«&-? 
mc  by  vulgata  editio  ^ 

Haraig  thus  actually  jshewn,  that  in  the  writiaga 
of  the  Jf ew  Teataanent  there  existed  a  state  whicb 
might  be  coaspared  to  the  more  ancient  atata  of 
Homer's  worka,  or  liie  translation  of  the  LXX,  we 
shall  be  jnstUied  in  calling  this  state  up  to  the 
emendatieas,  uriiidi  took  place  in  the  third  caiUyy* 
the  ^poeh  of  tiie  «oci^  odB^otc- 


SECXION  XXIIL 

If  at  any  time  we  could  find  among  our  Uteiarl^ 
stock  an  ancient  MS.,  wincA  was  pm^tly  firee  from 
the  text  of  later  times,  awl  exhibited  those  leadiags 
which  we  have  just  extracted  from  Clemens^  which 
contained  not  merely  these  aiul  acYeral  others,  whseh 
elsewhere  occur  in  his  writings,  but  every  one  of  the 
variations  and  peculiar  readings  of  the  most  ancient 
Fathers,  down  to  the  third  century,  or  at  least  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  them,  what  else  should  we  say  of  it^ 
than  that  it  expressed  the  text  of  the  pedod,  or  the 
icon^  eicSocnc,  wfaic^  preceded  the  «iticsl  labonrs  ? 

We  are  in  possession  of  such  a  MS. : — ^it  is  the 
famous  Cambridge  MS.,  whicb  contains  tbe  preceding 
peculiar  xeadh^s  in  Clemens.    It  is  also  that  which 

*  Hieron*  ad  Suiuet.  FxelaU.^.  S.  qoani  OrigiPei  t  flnwaiariah 
StnebitiSy  onmesf  ue  <GraMm  Utttipwn  mounni^f  id  leatf  ummmmtm 

*  Hier.  I.  cit.  et  Comment,  in  Malt.  suiL  tf  •  in  Ep.  Jul£WUt  v*  S4. 
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kk  gtx^uktmiMMfy  gkM  ia  its  text  the  varmtione 
ef  the  oUtest  feathers  of  die  CSiRrdi.  By  critics  it  is 
Aesigmtted  hy  the  muk  D>  Qndca:  which  it  also  hoe 
appeftis* 

Al  fifst  H^e  are  desireos  of  mme  exfowAy  esta-. 
bfishittg  die  hct,  after  which  we  will  subjoin  some 
remarks.  The  precediag  examples  are  extracted 
fix>m  Matthew :  thelbliowuig,  which  areliroiightnto 
eoiiiparison>  are  passages  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

At  ^e  baptism  <ofJesus>  after  the  woids  ^  this  is 
my  belored  Son^  ib  whom  I  am  weU  plened"  (Lake 

&f •  2S)^  CleaieilS  adds,  iy^  anpcfor  yeymnmiica  m.    JostlQ 

Martyr^  has  likewise  this  addkion^  and  among  all  the 
MSS.  D  alone  has  it.  Irenaas  has  ia  the  Greek 
text  %  which  has  here  survived,  cited  Wic  wiSwt  (Luke 
ii.  49.)  as  wk  oiSarf : — D  reads  the  same.  According 
to  Epiphaaitts,  Marcion.<Luke  v.  14.)  had  in  fab 
copy,  mi  wtQ  fMpTvpiov  j  ifuv  rovro.  The  Father  consi-* 
deved  Ibis  diAvence  to  have  been  wilfu&y  made  by 
the  heretic :  D,  however,  reads  exactly  Hbe  same ; 
and  we  may  so  much  the  more  be  certifidl  that  it  is  an 
aneieBt  and  genuine  reading,  because  Marcion's  most 
inveterateopponent  also  had  it  in  his  book.  *^  Itaque 
adjeeit  (Chiistus)  u^^ooM^  mie^timamum.  Sinedubio^ 
quod  testabatur,  se  legem  non  dissol  vere  sed  implore," 
fee.''  Precisely  as  little  reason  is  there  for  supposing 
that  Marcion  idtered  the  w<»ds  h  &  ry  vmyciv,  in 
Luke  viii.  42.,  into  cyeysre  fi^  Tf  imtyft¥t  as  D  and  two 
odier  old  MSS.  still  sead  it:— besides,  the  Latin 
tusnriators  found  aboat  this  period  the  same  reading 
in  the  copies  from  which  they  made  their  version. 
Cod.  Veronens.  Cod.  VerceU.  in  Bland.  Evangel. 

^  Clem.  Peedag.  L.  i.  p.  92.  Heinsii  et  Sylv.  p.  115.  Vmet  Jnsdn. 
Dial,  cttm  Tryph.  c.  88. 

*  L.  1.  Adn  Hier.  ^  20.  n.  S. 

*  TertulliaBi  1.  iv.  adv.  Marcion. 
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quadr.  According  to  Epiphanius^  he  also  had^  instead 
of  rfc  o  a^^voc  /lov  in  Luke  viii.  45.,  the  equivalent 
words  nc  iiov  y\kaTo  in  his  book,  exactly  as  in  D  and 
Origen.  In  Luke  ix.  22.  /ccra  rpcic  n^'P^c  stood  in 
Marcion's  copy,  according  to  the  account  of  Epipha- 
nius,  for  rp  rptrp  ^/Afpf ;  we  see  in  Codex  D  nearly 
the  same,  /ucd'  vfufa^  rpu^.  Tertullian  *  had  a  reading 
between  both,  fura  mv  rpmiv  rifitpav.  Nor  is  there  any 
sign  of  falsification  even  in  Luke  xxiv.  37.  where 
Marcion,  instead  of  the  harsh  irvcv/tia  ^wpnv,  read  ^v- 
rafffia  ^ttofuv,  as  we  again  meet  with  it  in  Cod.  D.  If 
this  reading  had  been  deemed  favouring  the  doctrine 
of  the  believers  in  phantasmata,  the  following  verses 
would  necessarily  have  been  altered,  or  destroyed, 
which  Marcion  has  not  done '.  But  we  will  no  longer 
detain  ourselves  about  the  readings  in  Marcion, 
many  of  which  still  exist  in  D,  concerning  which  no 
suspicion  of  intentional  corruption  can  arise  as  to  the 
question  whether  they  are  adducible  as  characteris- 
tics of  the  text  at  this  time. 

In  Luke  ix.  60.  Irensus  ^  has  in  the  Greek,  <rv  & 
iropcudccc  StayycXXc,  with  which  D  alouc  agrees,  and  at 
X.  61.  both  uniformly  ^  read  cirirpc^y  Se  /moc  wpwov.  At 
X.  62.  Clemens  has  this  peculiarity,  u^ra  owurto  /SXcirckiy, 

Kai  iwi^aXtDV  rifv  \Hpa  avrov  iw'  aporpov  ^,  which  OCCUrs 

in  no  MS.  but  in  D.    Justin  Martyr  adds  after  the 

words,  o  adircuv  it^Q,  Cjue  adertc,  in  Luke  X.  16.,  o  Sc  ifiov 
uKowov,  iiKovH  roil  airo<rr€tXavrov  M^»  whicll  we   Still  find 

in  Hippolytus  and  D  ^     Clemens  has  thus  quoted 

Luke  xii.  11.  orav  Se  ^cpcoaiv  vjuag  etc  I'^Ci  and  fA^  wpofAi-- 

*  Tertullian,  1.  iv.  adv.  Marc.  1.  iv.  c.  21. 

•  '  Tertull.  1.  iv.  adv.  Marc.  c.  42,  43.  de  came  Christ,  c.  5,  • 
«  L.  i.  adv.  Haer.  c.  8.  n.  3. 

•  ^  Iren.  loo.  cit. 

•  L.  vii.  Strom,  c.  16. 

^  Justin.  Apol.  major,  c.  16.  Hippolyt.  de  charismat.  c.  26.   The 
Latin  vers,  of  Ircnseus :  praef.  ad  Lib.  iii.  adr.  Heeres* 
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ptfAvan ;   but  he  has  omitted  1}  re  before  anoXoyritniffiif 

exactly  as  it  stands  in  D  \  The  passage  in  Luke  xii. 
27.  ir^c  au^avcc,  ov  Kowif  ovSc  vrfiii,  he  thus  renders, 
9r6)c  ourc  vrfiu,  ourc  v^cvcc,  just  as  it  occurs  in  D  alone"". 
Instead  of  inpitraortpov  aiTTiffovtTtv  avrov  in  Ltike  xii.  48. 
this  MS.  reads,  irXcov  anmniaovmv  avrov.  We  pcrceive 
from  a  free  quotation  of  Justin,  that  his  text  con- 
tained this  various  reading ;  for  he  says,  irAfov  airai- 
Ttfifitrnat,  in  which  Clemens  concurs  with  him\  In* 

stead  of  cV  n/  Sctrrcpf,  Kai  rg  rptrg  ^vXoicp,  Luke  xii.  38* 

the  translator  of  Irenseus,  read,  ^  et  si  venerit  in  ves- 
pertind  vigilid  J*  just  so  do  we  find  it  in  Greek  in 

Marcion  and  in  D,  rp  l<rir%pivy  ^vXaicp.     ^yarai  avo/ftac 

(Luke  xiii.  27.)  occur  in  Justin  for  01  ipyarat  riic  oSf 
Kiag,  as  well  as  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Clemens  Ro- 
manus  ^  (if  it  be  written  by  him),  and  again  in  D. 
In  Luke  xiv.  8.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  omits  ixo  rcvoc 
after  KkrfiriQ,  and  at  v.  10.  reads  for  iropevdHc  avamtntt 

«C  i<f\aTOv  Toirov, — hq  tor  iv^arov  rowov  avairiwre ;   and 

says,  soon  afterwards,  at  y.  16.  Scitvov  /ucyav ''.  All 
this  we  again  exactly  perceive  in  D.  Irenseus,  in 
the  Greek  remains  of  his  writings,  renders,  like- 
wise, tnifiipov  yap  iv  ry  oucy  in  Luke  xix.  5.  ore  aiifttpov 

fy  ry  oiKtff,  which  is  to  be  found  in  no  MS.  but  in 
D '.  For  ry  fxovTi  8o9ifa€Tai,  in  Luke  xix.  26.  Clemens 
says  ry  ixovTi  frpcMrrtdiyatrof,  and  D  irpo^iSfrot*;  these 
alone  here  interchange  ScSw/ic  and  irpo<yridfijui,  thus 
in  xxiii.  46.  D  and  Justin  Martyr  approximate*  in 

I  Strom.  L  iv.  c.  9. 

m  Paedagog.  1.  ii.  Sylb.  198.  Venet.  231. 

■  Justin  Apol.  major,  c.  17.  Clem.  Strom.  1.  ii.  c.  ult. 

*  L.  V.  adv.  Hseres.  c.  S4.  n.  2. 

^  Justin  Apol.  maj.  c.  16.  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ii.  c.  4. 

^  Psedagog.l.  ii.p.  141.  Sylburg.  et  165.  ed.  Venet. 

'  L,  i.  c.  viii,  n.  8. 

•  Strom,  l.vii.  c.  10. 

'  Dial.-curaTryph.c.  105. 
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voparidix^  uid  irapajAepim.  Were  we  ill  this  pteoe  in* 
dined  to  collate  the  wrkings  which  Origen  eompote4 
before  the  existence  o£  a  corrected  text^  we  BhouM 
obtain  a  ver  j  singular  increase  of  argum^it  for  the 
assertion^  tfaAt  the  Caasbridge  MS.  has  preserfed  in 
its  peculiar  dietioii  the  readings  of  the  Fatheis  and 
Teachers^  nntil  the  middfe  of  the  third  century. 

It  is  therefore  a  copy  of  the  moivn  mimmc,  and  aiill 
further  agrees,,  in  tta  free  and  imgular  state^  with 
the  picture  sketched  by  Origei  of  the  teit  at  tiiis 
epoch,  so  that  our  assertion  wants  nothing  in  its  ]^« 
Idlogical  eridence* 

In  this  condition  the  text  fluctuated,  until  at  last 
the  need  of  a  general  emendation  wras  felt,  and  in 
more  places  than  one  called  forth  individuals^  who 
devoted  themselves  to  this  meritorious  occupation. 
From  this  time,  the  vulgaris  ediiio  gradually  disap^ 
peered  from  the  Churches  of  the  Anagnostic  persiia* 
sion,  and  from  tiie  hands  of  private  persons,  and 
would  have  been  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from 
posterity,  had  not  the  eqirice  of  some  countries 
preserved  it,  in  which,  nevertheless,  die  search  for  it 
may  be  nid  to  be  difficult  But,  for  the  present,  it 
ianot  permitted  to  us  to  proceed  further  in  these  re* 
searches :  we  must,  first  of  all,  make  use  of  our  lit^ 
rary  discoveries  to  explain  the  ph^iomenon  how  the 
orthodox,  with  all  the  good  will,  with  all  ^  reve* 
rence,  which  they  possessed  for  the  sacred  books^ 
could  introduce  such  disorder  among  them. 

SECTION  XXIV. 

The  quotations  of  the  Fathers  would  have  left  us 
in  considerable  obscurity  respecting  the  history  of 
the  text  at  this  period,  had  not  a  document  of  this 
description  been  preserved,  in  which  the  changes 
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and  circunAtimces  of  it  are  pUeed  before  us,  at  an 
easy  view.  We  need  here  only  to  opcsi  our  eyesj 
and  consolidate  our  observations,  to  sketch  the  rise 
of  these  changes.  H«e  the  Uuider s  of  tnuwcribers 
are  not  to  the  purpose: — if  so,  who  would  be  able  to 
compose  its  histor^r  t  They  are  dispersed  into  uubn 
berless  degeneracies^  for  whieh  at  one  glance  there 
appears  no  point  of  reconciliation. 
.  First, — It  was  one  careful  object  of  the  readers  of 
the  Bible  to  make  it  as  intelligible  as  possible.  In 
the  plaee  ef  an  expression  difficult  to  be  compre* 
bended,  they  therefore  frequently  wrote  one  more 
simple  oyer  the  Ime,  or  on  the  margin  of  their  MS : 
«— this  was  agreed  upon,  as  the  space  whieh  the 
readers  always  appropriated  to  their  own  under^ 
standing  of  passages  and  remarks.  One  of  these  ez^ 
pressions,  for  instance,  which  was  obscure  to  the 
Grreeks,  was  miv^oc  in  Mark  xii.  14. ;  they  therefore 
placed  by  the  side  of  it  the  pure  Greek  word  iructfa^ 
%mw,  which  was  afterwards  admitted  by  a  copyist  into 
the  text,  and  thus  found  its  place  in  D.  Thns,  some 
one  understood  the  narrative  in  Luke  xii.  8&  as  a 
transaction  which  happened  in  the  day :  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  division  of  time,  the  rpmr  ^Xaiot 
wasthe^MTOwicrcov.  To  remedy  this  misapprehension, 
which,  according  to  his  idea,  the  passage  induced,  he 
arranged  the  term  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Romans,  who  divided  the  day  also,  in  qmUuor  exew^ 
bias,  and  added  his  own  interpretation  caira^nnv  ^Aoiof, 
which  hence  was  introduced  into  several  MSS.  He 
was  not  without  erudition,  who  explained  the  inde* 
finite  expression,  and  intelligible  to  Jews  alone  (in 

Matt.  XXVi.  15.),  vix.  rp^aicorra  ifiyvfta  by  YyMcicovra  ororir- 

pac«  This  love  (^  exposition  is  manifest  in  our  valuable 
MS.  not  merdy  in  particular  wodrds,  but  in  whole 
sentences ;  e.  g.  Mark  x.  12.  iav  yvvn  mroXv^  ror  ov- 
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Spa  airi?c  IS  SO  expressed  as  to  be  perfectly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Grecian  idiom,  in  which  airoXvciv  and 
airoTTCjuirtiv  merely  apply  to  the  man,  and  awoXHWBiv, 
discedere,  is  invariably  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
woman,  wherever  she  be  able  to  deliver  the  ottoAh- 
^f«t»c  ypa/iifML :  the  vulgaris  editio,  however,  turns  this 
passage  conformably  to  the  Greek  laws:  yvvti  iav 

f ^cXdy  iiiro  rou  avSpoc,  Kai  yafittirf .  The  phraSC  ^irrowrcc 
SiipEiKrai  re  Ik  tou  aro/uaroc  ovrov,   iva  KUTiiyop — Luke  xi. 

64.  was  too  foreign  to  be  generally  understood ;  they 
therefore  substituted  one  more  plain,  2^ifroi>vrcc  ii^pinnv 

riva  XajSccv  avrov,  iva  cvpciKn  Kariiyopiieai  airrov*  Elucida- 
tions of  this  sort,  nevertheless,  were  sometimes  in- 
adequate; e.g.  Luke  xiii.  11.  where  the  Oriental 
phrase  irvcv^  cxoinra  aadfvctac  was  forced  to  give  place 
to  the  unhappy  interpretation,  iv  itr^vHf  ivrov  IIvcv- 
/laroc*  The  changes  which  thus  arose,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  text  more  intelligible,  are  nu- 
merous in  our  MS.  of  the  vulgaris  editio,  and  occur 
in  those  passages  which  could  only  possess  difficulty 
for  a  reader,  who  could  lay  very  scanty  claims  to 
erudition. 

Secondly, — The  many  Hebraisms,  which  cause  a 
peculiarity  in  the  New  Testament,  could  not  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Greek  grammarians.  These  difficult 
turns,  this  foreign  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  must  have  given  rise  to  a  false  philosophy 
among  a  people  who  was  addicted  to  it,  and  regarded 
purity  of  diction.  Hence,  Luke  xx.  2.  wpoa^ro 
«rf/4^i,  r6te6  ^py,  was  thus  transformed  into  im/iipiv, 

and  Mark  ii.  15.  iv  ry  icarajcccadai  avTOV  iutO  jcarajccificvcuv 
avTtav,  or  John  xi.  33.  cvc/Spc/u*  ry  irvfu/u*  icai  crapa^cv  caw- 
rov  into   irapay^T/ Tff  wvevfAQTif  i>i:ififipifUoiAevo^.      ThuS, 

the  harsh  Jewish  construction,  mi  Sc  iwXtip^Mn  wavra 

ra  piifiara  aurou  tic  tqc  aicoac  rov  Xaou,  ctcniXdcv  fic  Kaircp- 

vaov/i  was  remodified  into  the  fluent  Greek  passage,  ore 
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IreXcacv  ravra  ra  ptifuiTa  XaXttv,  liXdcv  ci^  Ka^ipv — Luko 
Vll.  1. 

However  numerous  these  examples  are  in  the/cocvn 
ucSoffic,  yet  the  observation  is  correct,  that  it  still 
contains  many  Hebraisms,  which  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  those  who  in  the  third  century,  with  equal 
sense  and  critical  judgment,  prepared  the  recensions 
of  the  text  To  substantiate  this  important  remark, 
I  will  add  some  specimens.    The  later  text  of  Mark 

xiv.  25.  has  ouiccrc  /Ati  mto,  where  D  still  has  n-poade  irtuv. 
Luke  xii.  10.  a^edi|<reraf  airrtf,  tie  Sc  to  Ilvev/bta  aycov  ovk 
afi^fl<nTai,  but  the  more  recent  text,  a^cSiiacrac  aury,  Tff 
£c  HQ  TO  aYtov  rivcujua  /3Xaa^f|fti|<ravrc  oufc  a^edf|<i«rac  Or 
John  ix.  11.  ainiXdov  ovv  iccu  kvixftafifiv,  jcai  ^Xdov  jSXcirciiv, 

whereas  the  more  recent  text  has,  aVcXdo^v  h  Kai  vf^* 

Thirdly, — Others  laboured  in  a  different  manner 
to  make  their  text  more  intelligible,  or  to  give  to  it  a 
greater  degree  of  explicitness,  and  therefore  trans- 
ferred the  words  on  the  same  passage  from  one  Evan- 
gelist to  the  margin  of  the  other :  by  these  means 
they  expected  to  illustrate  the  writers ;  and  finally, 
little  by  little,  the  notes  wandered  into  the  text.  The 
fact  is  too  well  known  to  require  examples :  yet  I 
will  adjoin  one  on  account  of  its  particular  absurdity. 
In  Mark  xiii.  2.  where  our  Saviour  speaks  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  adds,  that  no  stone  shall 
be  left  upon  another,  the  jcoivf?  e/cSo<rfc  proceeds,  Kai  ita 

rpcciiv  rifupwv  aXXoc  ayaifmacrac  avtv  ^ccpoiv*  these  WOrds 

which  are  adjoined  to  oq  ov  jui|  KaTokv^i,  are  evidently, 
as  their  sense  shews,  transposed  from  John  ii.  19. 

Such  readers  also  wrote  the  original  expression  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  had  been 
freely  quoted,  and  not  according  to  the  full  contents 
of  the  passage  in  the  New,  or  they  affixed  that  which 
was  deficient,  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  14.  where  Isaiah's  in* 

VOL.  I.  L 
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troductorj  WOrds^  vi.  9.  «t>p«v9i|ri  icoi  ccirc  ry  Xfly  rovr^ 

were  added  to  the  quotation  ojcop  aKowran. 

Fourthly — There  is  much  reason  to  conclude,  that 
the  Harmonies  gave  occasion  to  the  corruption  of  the 
text.  The  method  in  which  Tatian  harmonised  the 
four  Gospels,  is  but  little  known  to  us,  nor  is  it  de* 
cided  whether  we  still  really  possess  that  of  Anuno*- 
nius  by  means  of  Victor  Capuanus.  The  cocvn  cicSoatc 
sometimes  contains  passages  in  which  the  text  of  the 
different  Evangelists  is  so  confounded  together,  that 
we  might  account  them  to  be  the  artificial  arrange* 
ment  of  some  harmonist.  By  this  combination  of 
the  Evangelists,  a  narrative  frequently  obtained  such 
minuteness  in  the  detail,  that  it  might  have  pleased 
the  careful  reader  to  have  marked  it,  by  way  of  illua- 
tration,  on  the  margin  of  the  New  Testament  Wheq 
once  it  was  there,  the  next  transcriber,  who  copied 
this  MS.,  thought  it  worthy  of  even  being  inserted 
into  the  text.  Thus,  in  my  own  mind,  I  explain  the 
singular  phraseology  which  Luke  v.  19.  has  in  MS^ 

D :  jcat  aircNrrc-yacravrcc  rove  KtQafwvg,  oirov  nv,  KodifKav  row 
ypaj3/3arov  ovv  ry  frapaXvrticy.  The  WOrd  airotfTi yaflravrcc 
is  taken  from  Mark  ii.  4.  awofmyafrav  ritv  cnrptv.     But 

the  harmonist  united  the  K^pafAovQ  of  Luke  instead  of 
<nByn  with  the  verb  of  Mark ;  he  again  took  from 
him  both  oirov  ijv  and  ypa/S/Saroc,  and  icadpicav  was  bor^ 
rowed  from  Luke.  The  words  in  Luke  are,  <rw  ry 
fcXtvcScy ;  yet,  sjuce  a  ypo/3/3aroc  was  indeed  there,  the 
'ifapaXvTuco^  of  Mark  must  take  the  place  of  llie  icXtwir 
^ov :  thus  came  avv  ry  irapaXvrffc<^,  and  the  whole  sei^ 
tence,  as  we  discover  it  in  this  MS.  The  passage  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  28.  may  be  criticised  just  in  the  same 

manner :  cicSv(ravrcc  avrov,  c/uir4ov  TTop^vpovv,  fcai  yXafivSk 

KOKKtVKIV  WtplB%KaV  OvV^.        Mai^   XV.    17.    haS  WOpjfVfUVy 

Luke  xxiii.  11.  ccrVa,  but  John  xix.  2.  unites  both 
expressions  Ifjutriov  irop^vpow.    Mark  must  surrender 
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his  elaiia  to  ivivwair,  because  it  was  formed  from 
Matthew's  cicSiMrayrcc>  in  the  same  way  as  Matthew  had 
formed  his  yXa/ivSa  tcoKKimiw.  The  pretended  harmony 
of  Ammonias,  according  to  Victor  Capuanus,  thus 
rraklers  this  passage:  et  exuentes  eum,  induunt  tu- 
nicam  purpuream,  et  chlamydem  coccineam  circum- 
dedenmt  ei  \  If  we  have  now  drawn  a  conclusion 
from  the  state  of  the  text,  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  harmonist,  the  conclusion  approaches  to  a  proof 
founded  upon  &ct.  The  genealogy  of  Matdiew, 
which  in  D  is  changed  to  the  order  in  Luke,  plainly 
shews  such  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  one  in  com- 
bination with  the  other.  Moreover,  the  known  in* 
terpolation  of  MS.  D  in  Matt  xx.  28.  which,  in  re* 
spect  of  magnitude,  has  nothing  Iik«  to  it,  appears  to 
have  had  this  origin.  As  to  matter,  it  exists  in  Luke 
xvi.  8.,  but  it  is  treated  most  freely  and  periphrastic 
cally.  That  it  stands  in  a  certain  connexion  with 
other  doctrines  of  Jesus,  joined  together  on  account 
of  their  similarity,  is  evident  from  the  first  clause, 
which  is  not  borrowed  from  Luke,  but  from  some 

other  source,  v/uctc  Si  tnrHts  iic  fUKpov  av^ifcrot,  fcac  tK  fiu* 

lovo^  fXarrov  ccvai.  From  its  introduction,  it  has  a 
perfect  appearance  of  being  connected  with  those 
doctrinal  discourses  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  explains  to 
his  disdples  the  doctrine  of  the  future  state  on  many 
occasions;  to  which,  indeed,  it  fully  corresponds. 
If  this  be  the  case,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that 
it  was  formerly  inserted  in  some  paraphrastic  har- 
Biony. 

Fifthly,— Sometimes  a  reader  found  a  passage  or 
nam^ve  in  the  apocryphal  books  which  pleased 
limn ;  this  he  wrote  in  some  part  of  the  blank  space 

"  Ammonii  Alexand.  Sanctor.  quatuor  Evangd.  Harmonia«interp. 
Victore  Epiac  Capaano.  c.  CLXIX.  Galland.  Biblioth.  Patr.  T.ii. 
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of  his  copy :  then  it  only  required  an  ignorant  libra- 
rius  to  insert  it  into  the  text  of  the  next  transcript 
taken  from  it  Thus  the  narrative  in  Luke  vi.  6.  was 

inserted^  rp  avnf  VfUpf  deaao/icvoc  tiva  ipyatofiBvov  ry 
2a/3/3ary,  uwiv  awry*  'Av&pwirt,  u  fuv  oiSac  fi  frocciCy  fuwca- 
pioc  ti,  €1  St  fin  oiSac»   cirucoraparoc  icai  9rapo/3ari|C  ti  rou 

w>Mov.  To  this,  a  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  may  pro- 
bably be  referred,  rawa  yap  to  rucroviKa  ipya  Hpyattro, 
iv  avdp«iiirocc  c!»v,  aporpta  «cac  tvy^f  Sta  rovrufv  icac  rifc  Sc* 
Kcuoouviic  <n;/Li/3oXa  SiSacricciiv,   icai  cvcpyif  /3cov  \      It  came 

into  his  text  from  the  Evangelium  infantise  Christi : 
Stroth  %  who  wished  to  deduce  it  from  the  Gospel 
to  the  Hebrews,  forgot  that  this  book  commenced 
with  onr  Lord's  baptism,  and  therefore  excluded  the 
history  of  his  youth. 

Sixthly, — The  custom  of  reading  these  books  in 
the  public  assemblies,  often  caused  extraneous  addi- 
tions to  them.  They  were  forced  to  divide  them  into 
particular  sections,  and  these  sections  separated 
parts  of  the  history  from  their  context^  and  the 
Church-reading  began  with  a  detached  passage.  To 
avoid  this  want  of  connexion,  an  introduction  pre- 
ceded the  reading,  which  the  Anagnostic,  for  his  own 
use,  wrote  on  the  Church  copies.  Thus  interpola- 
tions or  minor  transformations  of  the  text  arose  in 
great  numbers ;  the  occasion  and  origin  of  which 
may  easily  be  perceived,  if  we  will  take  the  pains  of 
examining  if  the  beginning  of  an  anagnosis  was  at 
the  suspected  passage.  I  will  not  accumulate  exam- 
ples on  a  point  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  doubtful. 
In  Luke  xvi.  19.,  an  anagnosis  began  with  the  words 
ov^iiifrog  Sc  TIC  vv  irXoi/crcoc.  The  be^nning  was  too 
abrupt,  therefore  the  narrative  was   preceded  by 

*  Justin.  Mart  Dial,  cum  Trypb.  c.  88. 

'  Repertorium  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature*— Part  the  first. 
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these  WOrds^  ciiriv  &  mc  mpav  frapajSoXffv^   88  we  Stilt 

read  it  in  the  text  of  D.  We  may  compare  Luke  xii. 
2.9  where  the  anagnosis  began^  ovScv  Sc  <ivyicficaXv/u/Li€vov^ 
and  perceive  how  the  Koivti  cicSo<rcc  has  converted  the 
preceding  passage  iv  occ  firccn/vax.  into  an  introduc- 
tion. Another  lesson  is  from  John  xiv.  l.^  fjai  rapa<r* 
ata^ ....  which  was  preceded  by  the  formula,  jcai  umv 
roic  fccidiiriuc  avrov.  Sometimes  an  end  was  added  to 
it  where  it  seemed  somewhat  too  brief  and  abrupt : 
one  of  this  description  ends  (Luke  vi.  10.)  with  the 

WOrdSj  fcai  cAsycv  avroic*  ore  Kvpcoc  i<mv  o  ucoc  tov  a  vdp^- 

irov  fcai  rov  aa^arov,  which  is  taken  totally  from  a 
different  place. 

Seventhly, — ^Another  sort  of  alterations  consists  of 
emissions,  as  they  are  called ;  but  we  speak  only  of 
those  which  bear  the  mark  of  a  fixed  design.  Since 
it  frequently  happened,  that  glosses  and  expositions 
on  the  margin  improperly  had  crept  into  the  text, 
the  diarthoUe,  or  correctors  of  MSS.  might  have  often 
indulged  suspicions  against  such  expressions  or  pas- 
sages, judging  of  these  elucidatory  remarks  according 
to  their  own  ideas  of  criticism.  They  now  either 
thoroughly  exercised  their  supposed  right  over  them, 
by  striking  them  out,  or  affixing  to  them  marks  of 
rejection.  In  Matt.  xiii.  1.  iv  rp  4/ucpf  l/c^evp  c^cXdcuv  o 
'IfcFoiic,  the  words  aVo  m^  ouctac  appear  to  be  super- 
numerary and  a  gloss,  and  as  such  it  is  banished  from 
the  iL-ocvii  cK&xrtc.    Not  less  superfluous  in  Matt,  xxii, 

24.,  after  iiriya^^pivtrBi  o  aScX^c  avrov,  were  rf|v  yvvaiKa 

avTov,  for  imyafA.  includes  it,  which  is  sufficiently  con- 
firmed by  avaarii<fH  GWBpfia,  therefore  tijv  yvv.  avT.  were 
removed.  In  Mark  xv.  24.,  ric  re  app  are  implied  in 
the  preceding  /SaXXovrcc  KXripov  kn  aira^  consequently 
they  are  omitted  in  the  Koivn  cicSoatc* 

Eighthly, — There  were  cases  somewhat  like  this 
when  it  seemed  necessary  to  reject  something.  Syno* 
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nymous  phrases  or  passages^  immediately  foUowii^ 
eadi  other^  were  imperfisctions  in  Greek  construe^ 
tion^  which  no  good  writer  would  tolerate  without  a 
particular  reason.  A  reader  or  corrector^  who  merely 
judged  as  a  Greek,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  peculiar 
construction  and  custom  of  the  Jewish  luiguage, 
would  incontrovertibly  deem  himself  authorized  by 
the  grammatical  laws  of  his  own  nation,  to  expunge 
from  the  text  one  of  two '  ammymous  passages,  as  a 
Bcholion.  This  occurs  in  Mark  viiL  IS.,  where  in 
Ae  two  equivalent  words  opart,  ^Xtrtrc,  the  first  is  re- 
jected ;  or  in  Mark  xi  28.,  where  cv  toi^  cSoiwrcf  ravra 
voaic,  and  the  immediately  following  jcac  rtc  <nH  niv 
iHovmav  ravrnv  Sbucev,  are  nearly  of  the  same  import ; 
and  the  rejection  is  accordingly  decreed  against  the 

last.     In  Luke  Xxi.  15.  Svvi|<rovrai  avtwr&r  tf  avrUmivai, 

*— avrccirav  was  in  &ct  expressed  by avriarnvai,  therefore 
it  was  expunged.  In  John  x.  18.  the  words  aXV  iym 
rc%f/M  aunty  air'  c/uavrev  appear,  as  well  as  the  preced-^ 
ing,  to  be  equally  contained  in  the  subsequent  con- 
struction; therefore  they  were  omitted  as  a  tau- 
tology. 

Of  this  sort  are  the  di£ferent  observations  founded 
<m  fiEict,  which  the  MS.  D  affords  to  us,  for  sketching 
the  state  of  the  text,  at  the  period  of  the  Koivri  iKdom^, 
and  for  elucidating  that  part  of  its  history  which  the 
Hght  of  criticimn  has  only  weakly  illustrated. 


SECTION  XXV. 

Nevertheless,  our  representation  of  the  Kotvn  Ac- 
&KIIC  would  be  very  incorrect,  if  we  expected  to  find 
all  the  corruptions  to  which  it  was  exposed,  united 

•  Thkai^pewrs  an  error  of  (he  press,  fontftumymous. — Transl. 
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in  one  siiigle  MS«: — thair  lot  must  necessarily  have 
been  diflbraat  in  each  province,  in  every  ten  years^ 
aiidin  every  house.  What  a  diligent,  acute,  or  incom- 
petent reader  wrote  on  his  MS.  w  arranged  into  par* 
tienlar  passages,  was  not  transferred  to  all  books,  nor 
Gommmiicated  to  every  country  and  individual: 
such  private  scholia  firequently  did  not  pass  the 
threshold  of  their  bhrth-place,  and  perished  with 
the  manuscript ;  whilst,  on  the^^ontrary,  others  were 
circulated  far  and  wide  by  means  of  transcripts,  and 
were  increased  by  other  hands.  This  accords  with 
Jerome's  words  on  the  state  of  the  LXX  :  icocvir  pro 
locis  et  temporibus,  et  pro  voluntate  Scriptorum 
vetus  cormpta  est. 

When  we  have  extracted  from  D  the  different  classes 
of  corruptions,  we  must  not  expect  from  this  MS. 
every  individual  case  which  may  be  distributed  under 
ifaem.  Other  exemjdaria  had  still  many  more,  which 
we  here  seek  in  vain.    For  instance,  Irenaeus  read  in 

his  book  sic  rnv  rayiSa  for  circ  ri|y  yriv.  Matt.  X.  29.,  and 

he  thus  expressly  comments  upon  it :  si  quis,  quod 
dictum  est, ....  enumerare  voluerit  captos  ubiqae 
passeres, . . . .  et  causam  requirere,  ob  quam  heri  tanti 
....  hodi&  iterdm  tanti  capti  sint  *,  &c.  This  read- 
ing occurs  more  frequently  in  Origen  and  other 
writers ;  but  it  has  remained  unknown  to  D.  Justin 
has  in  this  manner  quoted  Matt.  xix.  17.  hc  ctmv  aya-- 
Soc,  o  vanip  o  iv  ovpavocc  ** :— this  was  also  in  the  copy 
of  Irenaeus,  o  vartip  o  iv  ovpavoic  ^  Still  more  extra- 
ordinary does  the  passage  in  Matt.  vii.  22.  appear, 
as  Justin  read  it :  troXXoc  ipovac  i^c  Kvpu,  iv  rtf  <r^ 
ivofum  i^yofUVf  kai  circoftcv,  icac  Swa/LUic  c9roci|<rafisv  .    In 

^  L.  ii.  adv.  Hsr,  c.  26.  n.  2. 

•*  Dial,  cum.  Tryph.  c.  96. 

«  L.  i.  adv.  Hfler.  c.  20.  n.  2. 

*  Apol.  maj.  c.  16.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  76. 
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like  maimer  it  appears  in  Origen  in  his  second  book 
against  Celsos,  c.  46.^  and  in  other  places.  Clemeos 
thus  found  Matt.  x.  26.  in  his  MS.,  ovScv  Kfvmov,  o  ov 

^vtpJdiioerai  ovSc  JcucaXv/ififfvov,  o  ovk  awoKokv^l^naerai  % 

as  Origen  has  quoted  it  towards  the  end  of  his  six- 
teenth homily  on  Jeremiah.  So  different  were  the 
copies  at  this  period,  that  however  full  of  corruptions 
the  Codex  D  is,  still  it  very  imperfectly  exhibits  to 
us  the  Koivfi  cicSoffcc,  as  it  was  then  in  any  one  Eccle- 
siastical province. 

On  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  version  frag- 
ments of  such  a  MS.  as  Thomas  of  Gharkel  inspected 
in  the  monastery  of  St  Antonius  at  Alexandria,  from 
which  he  gave  specimens  of  some  readings  in  the 
margin  of  this  version,  are  still  occasionally  found ; 
only  he  did  it  too  sparingly  in  the  Gospels  for  us  to 
leam  much  from  him.  But  that  the  MS.  was  far 
more  remarkably  rich  in  these  various  readings,  we 
easily  perceive,  since  he  met  in  it  with  the  greatest 
and  most  striking  of  those  yet  known,  viz.  Matt 
XX.  28.  v/tcfc  Bt  tnrfiTt  ix  /iiicpov  av^i}<rac,  &c.  Besides 
this  remarkable  passage,  in  which  his  Alexandrine 
MS.  agrees  with  D,  he  has  imparted  to  us  other 
passages  likewise.  He  and  D  have  in  common  the 
addition  to  Mark  iv«  9.  icoi  o  trwiwv  ovvuroi :  they  are 
also  very  much  alike  in  the  reading  (Luke  xii.  1.) 

iroWwv  it  fivpiaSwv  trvva'f^OHawv  KvicXy,   and  iroWwv  Sc 

oxX(h»v  wvvvtpuxovTfav  KvkXtf.  The  Philoxenian  margin . 
(Luke  xi.  63.)  where  D  has  inserted  tfie  words 

ivi^friov  fravroc  rov  Xaou  after  irpoc  avrovc,  has  also  the 

same  interpolation :  it  has,  moreover,  preserved  a 
new  addition  to  them.     Both  equally  read,  Joh. 

Xxi.  18.  oAXoc  <r€  tf^trovmv,  and  Luke  vi.  5.  fiovoig  rote 

UpBvff^v,  &c.    But,  besides  these  readings,  Thomas 

•  li.  i.  Strom.  2/5.  Sylb.  SftS.  Vcnct. 
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oocasionaUy  remarked,  <m  the  margin  of  it,  some 
which  were  perfectly  miique,  which  might  he  re- 
garded as  specimens  of  its  similarity  to  the  Koivn 
€JcScHnc  in  other  hooks.    After  Matt,  xxvii.  16.  Xeyo- 

fuyov  Bapo^/Sav,  his  margin  proceeds  o^rcc  Sea  oraoiv 
Tiva  yMvojMvnv  €v  rp  toXic  Kai  fovov  nv  /3^Xif/i€voc  fcc 
^vXoiciiv.  Luke  XX.  23.  airfav  mv  fTOVfipuiv,  nfv  iwoKpimv 
airmvm  Lake  Xxii.  18.  M^  oirov  icaivoy  irc«#  ovro  cv  rf 
/SaoiXMf  rov  Ocov.  John  iii.  6.  yc7Cvyi|s/ucvoy  cjc  rov 
v&troc  icas  roti  Ilvev^  . .  •  John  XViii.  13.  Tov  iviavrov 
ixuvov,  awt<rruktv  oifv  avrov  o  'Awac  ScS^evov  wpoQ  Kaia^v 
TOV  'Ap)^up€a. 

It  is  SO  little  possible  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Kowf  f/c&MTcc  from  one  particular  MS.,  that  by 
means  of  our  examination  of  the  important  docu- 
ment in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  we  rather 
convince  ourselves,  how  much  reason  we  still  have  to 
desire  many  like  to  it.  Yet,  since  fate  decreed  that 
only  one  MS.  of  this  description  should  escape  the 
ravages  of  capricious  time,  it  is  fortunate  that  such 
a  lot  befel  this,  which  on  account  of  the  many  casual- 
ties, to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  has  become  the 
more  instructive  to  us. 

But  where,  in  what  country,  was  its  text  at  first 
so  formed  ?  In  Egypt  ?  or  rather,  in  Alexandria,  in 
particular  t  This  is  my  opinion,  and  it  seems  to  me 
as  correct  as  any  critical  datum  can  be.  It  indeed 
contains  readings  of  several  fathers  of  the  second 
and  third  century,  as  we  have  copiously  proved ;  yet 
throughout  the  range  of  the  whole  text,  in  the  pro- 
portionate retention  of  minuter  readings,  which  occur 
sparingly,  but  acutely  characterize  it  by  their  uni- 
formity, it  approaches  nearest  to  those  copies  which 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  used  in  his  researches,  as  well 
as  to  those  which  Origen  followed  in  those  writings 
of  his,  which  are  earlier  than  the  emendation  of  the 
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tmt,  by  which  he  has  crowned  his  sewioes  to  tiia 
Ghristian  sdiooL  We  ean  «lso  produce  it  in  confir- 
mation of  one  of  those  MSS.  from  which  Thomas  of 
Charkd  collected  readings^  on  the  margin  of  the  Phi- 
loxenian  version,  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Antonians, 
at  Alexandria.  Whence,  I  conclude,  that  the  text  of 
this  iMS.  was  first  formed  in  Alexandria  or  Egypt,  foe- 
fiMre  it  entered  on  its  more  extended  migrations,^  and 
that  it  exhibits  to  us  the  Koimi  iicSoaK  of  this  district. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

We  are  however  in  possession  of  still  another  docu- 
ment, of  nearly  the  same  date,  which  boasts  no  more 
purity  of  Greek,  although  it  gives  to  us  considerable 
information  respecting  the  state  of  the  text :  this  is 
the  old  Syrian  version,  or  the  Peschito,  the  origin 
of  which  according  to  the  most  accurate  computa-* 
tion,  is  assigned  to  the  third  century. 

In  many  points,  such  as  minute  readings  and  their 
peculiarities,  it  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Cambridge  MS.,  as  it  has  long  been  agreed  by  the 
learned  in  these  matters :  we  are  therefore  exempted 
firom  a  further  proof  of  our  assertion.  Yet,  however 
nearly  it  be  connected  with  this  MS.,  and  however 
much  of  its  style  and  want  of  polish  it  may  have,  it 
nevertheless  does  not  lose  its  own  peculiar  character, 
and  pursues  freely  and  frequently  without  the  aid  of 
ttiy  one  MS.,  its  own  natural  course. 

Its  resemblance  to  D  often  recalls  to  us  the  same 
peeuliarities,  which  we  have  already  remarked ;  bat 
it  u  distinguished  by  a  number  of  newer,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  more  exclusive  readings,  and  of  novel 
instances  in  very  great  quantities:  and  I  have  scarcely 
perceived  one  of  them^  which  is  not  oompreh^ided 
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Wider  Uie^precadiDg  species.  Tliey4xunlrt  ofnove 
lucid  expressicm  mibstitiited  for  tiie  more  obecwe^ 
or  of  indefinite  passages^  which  have  been  fkoiKtated 
by  a  dight  altenrtioiiy  or  by  an  interpolation.  For 
exan^le,  in  Matt.  xid.  34.  rove  icapirovc  are  made 
more  definite  by  the  addition  of  rov  ofkireXiiivoc  mrou 
— in  Luke  xii.  45.  waiSancac  k  so  rendered  by  that  of 
tw  tcvpiav  airou:— or  in  Lvke ix.  34.  ivimre  forksiimic 

umXdup,  the  sentence  on  i^i^mpav  Mbiv^ifv  icas  'HXiav 

iwlX^vraQ  ui:  rfi¥  v€(^.  •' -IS  inserted.  It  has  also  in* 
troditced  passages  from  one  Oospel  into  the  other, 
as  in  Matt  xxviii.  18.  after  xaihri  yuc/  the- words  Km 

«ii9^C  avs^roXicc  fu  o  irantp  [xov,  K^yia  awo<tTiX\m  v/kik>  or 

m  Luke  ix.  39.  after  lepoSf^  the  words  cm  tpitfii  twq 
idopmc  aitov,  ftc.  Some  additions  have  likewise 
aroen  by  means  4>f  the  Church4essons,  as  in  Luke 
XV.  11.,  where  in  the  Syrian  Church  the  begiasing 
of  a  lesson  for  the:ffirth  day  of  the  first  week  in  Lent 
is  maiked  cot;  wherafore  the  passage  was  thus 

altered :  ^irc  &  airoic  troXcv  o  ^IiyomiCy  ofS^Ninroc  ric«  -*  *  * 

Some  parages  were  also  omitted  from  the  suspicion 
that  they  were  glosses,  or  elucidatory  r^narks^  as  in 
Bfark  vii,  2.  icoivaic  xMpm,votfT  i<mv*  In  short,  (^ 
iBBtances,  which  we  liere  discover,  are  perfectly  like 
to  dEiose  already  enamerated,  and  no  new  q^ies  of 
variations  any  where  presents  itsdf. 

On  the  o^r  hand,  the  text  of  the  icocyii  ecSootc  in 
Syria  wasnot  cmce  exposed  to  so  many  intrusioiffi,  as 
Oat  of  the  MS.  D.  The  harshness,  on  account  of  He- 
brew finises  and  idioms  was  not  pereeptiUe  in  this  ; 
for  they  did  not  seem  strange  to  the  Syriim>  being 
analogous  to  his  own  tongue,  consequently,  in  this 
Mspect,  its  text  was  more  fortunate.  Noriatiieve 
any  trace  of  the  influence  of  tiie  Apocryphal  books 
in  it,  and  what  is  stOi  less  to  be  expected,  not  even 
Aat^of  the^'harmoniesy  akhougb  that  of  Tatian  Jwas 
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continually  read  in  these  regions^  and  remained  the 
longest  in  estimation  and  public  reception.  Proba* 
bly,  however,  with  regard  to  this  last^  the  case  may 
once  have  been  different.  Thomas  of  Charkel  re- 
marked, that  he  found  this  greater  variation,  i/ui^  & 
tnnm  U  fUKpwv  av^v^aif  ic.r.X.  on  the  margin  of  Matt. 
XX.  28.,  only  in  Greek  copies,  in  this  passage :  yet 
it  occurs  in  Luke  in  MSS.  of  the  Peschito.  He  also 
declares,  that  in  another  passage,  viz.  in  Luke  xx« 
34.,  he  found  in  an  old  MS.  of  the  Peschito  for 
yofLovm  the  reading  ytvvwvrai  jtac  yivvw<nv,  which  he 
met  with  in  no  Greek  MS.  Hence  might  we  con- 
elude  that  the  text,  which  the  oldest  version  of  the 
Syriac  followed,  was  much  richer  in  singular  and 
various  readings,  and  that  probably  a  later  revision 
of  this  version  curtailed  the  more  daring  excrescences 
of  the  text,  and  only  spared  the  minor  variations, 
which  still  remain  in  very  great  numbers. 

But,  how  came  it  to  be  so  circumstanced  ?  clearly 
to  answer  this  question,  probably  we  have  no  sur* 
viving  means ;  or  they  among  other  hidden  things 
await  the  day,  which  shall  draw  them  forth  from 
oblivion,  however  this  may  occur :  yet  the  fact,  at 
least  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it,  is  correct.  The 
Koivn  €icSo(rcc  of  the  Syrian  Province  is  much  purer 
than  that  of  Alexandria  and  Egjrpt ;  and  this  fact  is 
very  naturally  indeed  explained  from  the  local  cir- 
cumstances, which  differently  operated  on  the  text 
in  both  countries.  Literature  of  every  sort  in  Alex- 
andria flowed  to  and  from  the  city ;  and  probably, 
this  is  the  birth-place  of  many  Apocrypha.  A  host 
of  Librarii,  Diorthotae  and  Grammarians  were  here 
in  constant  employment  on  all  that  was  good  and 
bad  in  the  sciences,  and  each  carried  the  vapours  of 
his  own  learning  into  the  neighbouring  atmosphere, 
which  may  not  have  a  little  contributed  to  form  that 
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philosophizing  and  obstreperous  tone  in  the  po« 
pulous  city^  for  which  it  became  celebrated.  The 
Syrians  indeed  frequently  travelled  hither  at  this 
period^  to  acquire  knowledge  and  science :  yet  they 
always  lived  insulated  among  themselves,  and  aU 
that  they  did  on  papyrus  was  collected  here,  and 
continued  fixed  to  this  country,  which  possessed  the 
monopoly  of  it.  In  a  place  where  the  duty  of  Em- 
endator  or  Scholiast,  or  the  pretension  of  it  was  so 
general,  it  could  not  but  be,  that  the  text  was  ex- 
posed to  much  treatment,  which  did  not  happen  to 
it  elsewhere. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Koivri  iicSoacc  in  Syria  had,  not- 
withstanding this,  several  important  readings,  which 
we  in  vain  seek  for  in  the  Egyptian.  I  will  here  ex- 
hibit some  of  them,  which  might  be  considered  as 
characteristic,  since  they  enable  us  to  recognize 
those  passages  which  have  successively  been  derived 
from  this  text,  and  to  retrace  them  to  their  origin. 
One  of  these  is  clearly  in  Matt.  vi.  13.  which  so 
completely  differs  from  all  the  preceding,  that  it 
must  evidently  have  been  derived  from  the  public 
forms  of  prayer ;  it  is  the  well  known  addition,  ore 

<rov   coTiv   j|  paatXica,  Kai  ri   Swajuic^  jcac  ti  iolia,   ac  rove 

acoivac.    There  are  also  others  in  Matt.  xx.  22, 23. 

^XXcti  ntvuv, — icai  to  jiaiTTurfia,  o  iyw  fiavriCofiai,  j3air- 
ria%fivai: — in  Mark  vi.  11,  cic  ^prvpiav  avroiCf — ojui|V 
Xiyof  vfuv,  avtKTOTtpov  inrai  SoSo/ioiCy  n  Tofwppoig,  iv  fifupf 
Kpi9€io^,  ri  rg  ttoXh  Uuvy  t — in  Mark  xiii.  14.  riic  €pijfiw- 
crewc, — TO  ptfifv  iiro  AavctyX  rov  Tlpo^firovl — in  Lukc 
IV.   18.  ciTrcaraXicc  fa, — la^a^^i  rove  ^vvrerpiiifitvovQ  rifv 
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.  These  are  the  two  principal  stocks  of  the  Koivn 
UioffiQy  which  we  yet  know,  of  which  the  Syrian  did 
not  pass  beyond  its  original  space^  although  the 
African,  on  the  other  hand,  iar  extended  its  branches 
into  the  western  Churches.  Alexandria,  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  supplied  the  West  with  Greek 
transcripts  of  every  learned  work,  and  from  thence' 
^he  West  also  obtained  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment. 

When  in  Italy  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
they  prepared  about  the  end  of  the  second  or  in  the 
third  c^itury,  Latin  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
they  were  also  made  from  the  koivii  ficSoacc.  How 
coiUd  it  be  otherwise  ?  since  as  yet  not  one  of  the 
recensions  existed,  which  sprung  up  nearly  about 
the  close  of  the  third  century.  The  agreement  of 
these  versions  with  D  is  undeniable  and  striking, 
and  it  requires  not  another  word  to  prove,  that  they 
came  from  similar  Greek  copies. 

So  simple  and  historically  true  is  this  conclusion 
concerning  their  mutual  agreement,  and  so  near  to 
our  observation  does  it  lie,  that  were  a  person  in- 
clined to  look  farther,  he  would  conjecture  causes, 
which  are  neither  discoverable  nor  natural.  The 
Latins  have  been  accused  of  altering  the  Greek  text 
from  their  versions,  and  of  modelling  it  to  them. 
But  did  they  then  interpolate  the  exemplaria  of 
Justin  Martyr  and  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  from 
their  versions  7  Had  they  also  their  emissaries  in 
Syria,  for  the  sake  of  falsifying  the  Greek  text,  or  the 

'  Suetonius  in  Domitiano.  c.  £0.  Quanquara  bibliothecas  in- 
cendio  absumptas  impensissim^  reparare  cur^set,  exemplaribus  un- 
dique  petitis,  miisisque  Alexandriam,  qui  deacriberent  emenda* 
rentque. 
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c<^»ed  of  the  Pesldiito?  Did  they,  ako,  fiiDsify  the 
Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Nestoriami  ?  Besides :  did  they 
alter  the  codex  of  the  Miufcion,  accmding  to  th^ 
views  and  version  ?  Was  there  a  Latin  version  in  the 
time  of  Irenaeus  ?  or,  if  such  did  exist,  did  they  in 
passages,  modify  the  Greek  text  after  it  ?  was  it  so 
much  the  idol  of  the  Latins  ? 

When,  however,  did  the  Latins  begin  to  think  so 
highly  of  their  version,  and  to  set  it  up  as  the  stan- 
dard of  the  text  ?  TertuUian  was  aware  of  nothing 
of  the  sort,  when  he  said:  'Mt  is  not  so  in  the  Greeks 
as  it  is  in  an  artful  or  silly  eversian  (a  play  on 
words  for  a  wretched  version)  which  is  now  com*- 
mon  among  the  Latins '."  As  little  was  Victorinus 
conscious  of  it,  when  he  says  on  Matt.  vi.  11.  '^  It 
is  otherwise  in  the  Greek,  but  the  Latins  did  not 
comprehend  h,  or  were  not  in  a  state  to  express 
it  \**  Hilary  of  Poitiers  does  not  speak  more  honors 
ably  of  it,  and  consequently  goes  back  to  the  Gredc 
expresision ',  and  Ambrosius  sometimes  appeals  by 
way  of  deciding  a  point  to  the  text  in  that  tongue> 
Wide  transttderunt  Latini  \ 

Augustine  hasf  expressed  himself  so  forcibly  and 
definitively  on  this  point,  particularly  in  his  books 
de  doetrind  Ckristiand,  that  it  must  have  been  a  mo* 
dem  production.    '^  Et  Latins  quidem  linguae  ho- 

'  TertuU.  de  Monogam.  ell. 

^  Victorin.  L.  ii.  contr^  Arian.  c  8.  L.  i.  c.  49. 
Hilar,  tract,  in  Ps.  138.  n.  43.  Latina  translatio,  dum  virtutem 
dicti  ignoraty  magnam  mtulit  obscuritatem,  non  diseernens  ambigui 
sermodia  proprietatem,  quod  eoiin  nobiBcnm  scribitur.  •  •  •  •  Ci^m 
Grrsecis  hoc  nodd  eat ....  Cf.  tract,  in  Ps.  118.  litt.  Ht.  n.  1.  et  de 
Trin.  L.  xi.  n.  17-  Secundum  Latinitatem  obscwrius  hoc  dictum 
videtur(Eph.  i.  l7.)  quiil  Latinitas  pronominibus  non  utitur,  qu9 
Grscitasy  uad  bo^esto  et  necessario  semper  usurpat.  Itii  eniiti 
scribitnr,  6  Gcoc  rov  icvpioVf  r.  r.  X. 

^  Ambroa.  de  Spir.  Sancton  L.  ii.  c«  5.  de  Fide  L.  ii.  c.  4r 
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mines  (he  says  in  L.  ii.  de  doctr.  Christ,  c.  11.)  quos 
nanc  instraendos  suscepimus^  duabus  aliis  ad  Scriptu* 
rarum  divinanim  cognitionem  opus  habent^  Hebraeft 
scilicet  et  Gra^,  ut  ad  exemplaria  praeedentia  re- 
ciirratur,  siquam  dubitationem  attulerit  Latinomm 
interpretum  varietas.**  We  frequently  cannot  com- 
prehend the  translators  (he  proceeds^  L.  ii.  de  doctr. 
Christ,  c.  14.)  unless  we  call  to  our  aid  the  tongue 
from  whence  they  made  their  translation :  how  often, 
from  want  of  requisite  learning,  do  they  miss  the 
sense!  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  examine  the 
original  tongues :  ^*  linguarum  illarum,  ex  quibus  in 
Latinam  Scriptura  pervenit,  petenda  cognitio  est.'* 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  16th  Ch.  of  the  same 
book,  he  says,  ^'libros  autem  Novi  Testamenti, 
siquid  in  Latinis  varietatibus  titubat,  Gnecis  cedere 
oportere  dubium  mm  esV  But  if  hitherto  such  have 
been  the  positions  of  all  the  illustrious  teachers  of 
the  Latin  Church,  with  what  reason  can  it  be  con- 
ceived, that  those  MSS.  called  Codices  Latinizantes, 
are  distortions  of  the  text  on  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  versions  ? 

Jerome's  opinion  on  this  subject  is  generally 
known ;  and  the  later  teachers,  Sedulius,  Beda,  Atto 
of  Vercelli  did  not  differ  on  this  point  from  their 
predecessors.  Yet,  whilst  these  sentiments  were  in 
full  force,  the  great  schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
took  place,  and  separated  the  two  Churches  from 
each  other  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  latter,  if  even 
they  desired  it,  were  allowed  to  have  no  further  in- 
fluence on  the  rites,  fiiith,  or  the  books  of  the  dio- 
ceses, which  belonged  to  the  Greek  Patriarchate. 

Yet,  I  will  not  assert,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Magna  Gra&cia  or  of  the  south  of  Gaul,  or  even  the 
Readers  in  Rome,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language,  did  not  anciently  write  glosses. 
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expositions  and  ill-judged  emendations  in  MSS. 
They  may  have  done  so  with  the  same  degree  of 
rights  as  their  brethren  did^  in  Asia,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  in  Alexandria,  although  our  observa- 
tions on  the  history  of  the  text  only  exhibit  to  us 
one  example,  (viz.  Luke  xii.  36.  caTrcpcv^  ^Xaicp) 
which  rather  betrays  an  Italian  than  a  purely  Greek 
origin ;  but  I  stedfastly  deny  that  any  one  of  old 
designedly  from  prejudice  and  overweening  ve- 
neration for  the  Latin  version,  fklsified  the  Greek 
copies  from  it,  and  interpolated  the  Bibles  of  other 
countries  and  people.  Such  an  idea  learned  men 
could  only  conceive  probable,  at  a  moment,  when 
they  forgot  their  learning;  an  idea,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  text. 

If  we  regard  the  inadequacy  of  occidental  copyists, 
as  for  example  in  the  phrases  ircrpovc,  XcTrpoiaov,  Kan- 
ycAoiv  avTov,  which  are  found  in  D,  as  a  proof  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  Latins,  let  us  recollect,  that  in  this 
inquiry  no  question  can  arise  from  the  unintentional 
incompetency  of  transcribers. 

Again, — if  they  so  interpolated  it,  whence  have  no 
Greek  MSS.  till  the  14th  or  15th  century,  until  the 
Codex  of  Montfort,  the  celebrated  passage  of  the 
three  witnesses  in  1  John  v.  7.,  which  exists  in  se- 
veral Latin  Bibles  and  fathers?  It  had  been,  at 
least,  worth  while  on  account  of  its  dogmatical  im- 
portance, to  have  attempted  some  such  thing  in 
ttkeir  own  favour.  But,  if  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
done  by  the  ancients,  how  can  it  be  said  to  happen 
in  other  passages,  in  which  not  even  the  remotest 
interest  for  a  doctrine,  or  for  particular  favorite 
opinions  can  probably  be  involved  ? 

One  important  doctrinal  reading  of  genuine  Latin 
origin  is,  e.  g,  /ohn  iii.  6.,  which  occurs  in  Ter- 
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tullian  :  "  quod  de  carne  natum  est,  caro  est,  qum 
ex  came  natum  est,  et  id,  quod  de  Spirits  natum  est, 
Spiritus  est,  quia  Deus  Spkiius  est,  et  de  Deo  natus 
est '."  Yet  this  appears  in  no  Greek  MS.  until  the 
12th  century,  and  then  not  according  to  its  full  ex- 
tent \  This  codex  has  several  such  readings,  whkk 
are  of  Latin  origin,  hut  they  were  not  inserted  into 
this  MS.  hy  a  Latin,  but  by  a  Greek,  and  then  not 
mtddfide,  or  for  the  sake  of  falsifying  it.  He  says, 
indeed,  in  John  vii.  20.,  where  he  inserted  a  simihr 
interpolation,  that  he  had  borrowed  it  from  a  Latiia 
MS. ;  but  the  margintd  note,  nc  ro  Tw^aoucov  Euayy^ 
Xcov  rovro  wpov,  is,  as  Birch  assures  us,  ah  ipsdprimi 
man&. 

Something  of  this  sort  was  then  naturally  in  the 
order  of  things.  It  had  become  the  most  earnest 
concern  of  the  Greeks,  to  end  at  once  the  long 
schism,  to  lay  aside  ancient  animosities,  imd  to  bring 
on  foot  a  reconciliation  with  the  Latins.  They  pro- 
posed to  the  Pope  every  means  of  reconciliation,  for 
the  sake  of  arming  the  westerns  agdnst  the  East, 
which  threatened  destruction  to  the  empire  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  of  persuading  them  to  join  the  con- 
voked crusade,  intended  to  assist  the  sinking  city. 
Under  these  circumstances,  studies  of  the  sort,  which 
we  remark  in  the  Barberini  Codex  10.,  arc  natural 
and  conceivable.  And  it  is  at  this  period  that  the 
Latin  text  possessed  an  influence  on  the  copies  of 
other  nations,  which  fortunately  Ibr  the  good  of  cri- 
ticism arrived  at  its  end.  The  close  connection  into 
which  the  Armenian  Princes  entered  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Crusade,  brought  Hait^,  King  of  .AjuenSa, 

*  Tertullian  de  came  Christii  c  18.  Anibrofl.  46  Spit.  Saiioto» 
L.  iii.  c.  11. 

"*  Cod*  Bftrberin.  10.  apud  Birch.  Prolegomena  in  i?.  Eyangelia, 
p.  xxxiii.  f. 
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ta  the  kaawlQilge  of  the  Latin  toogue  and  vMsion^ 
after  which,  with  the  iatention  of  improving  it,  he 
unfortunately  altered  the  BiUe  of  his  nation. 

If  therefiEure  at  a  remote  antiquity  some  such  a 
thing  be  not  only  undemoaistrable,  but  if  the  con- 
trary rather  be  capable  of  proof  on  incontrorertible 
groand,  the  agreement  of  the  first  Latin  versioi^ 
with  Codex  D,  or  with  the  MS.  on  the  margin  of 
Thomas  of  Charkel  must  therefore  prove,  that  these 
MS&.  exhibit  the  free  text  of  the  icoivn  cicSoatc ;  but 
^hat  the  most  ancient  Latin  versions  were  composed 
from  copies  of  the  icotvq  irSeaic.  With  the  omissioa 
therefoare  of  that,  which  Latin  Olossarists  have  ior 
terpolated  in  these  versions^,  they  are  really  doisur 
ments  of  t;he  oldest  text. 


The  Latitts  ofb^  wr^cQt^  the  Gvfieik  tp$t  on  tk» 
aftfle  of  their  rersion }  np^  iodeied  for  thp  purpji^Q  ^f 
fi^ifying  it,  l^t  for  the  purp^pe  of  haying  ^asy  re* 
fioui^e  to  the  original  t^^t,  where  they  Qiight  dp^u^ 
it  necessary.  The  Greek  textj  of  which  they  mf^le 
use,  was  that  of  the  mnm  ^k^cc-  In  Qther  cpuntrj^^ 
as  fioon  AS  they  icaw^  intP  fossffmfiu  f>f  m  amepde4 
text,  they  fur  the  most  part  consigned  t^i^  tQ  ph- 
livifiu,  M  to  %  pla»  wb^rie  ,tb^  w^rky  pf  the  pld 
fatbtent  wece  pi!fi9eryed ;  but  ««ah  wa9  AOt  the  c^^ 
wjM^h  the  J^aHw^  They  stroogly  a4iu9rp4  to  thi| 
ancient  ^ti€A#  ii^ch  was  9q  ^ei^ly  9^^  tQ  t}f^if 
wfiTBuma,  and  rega»le4  ^^  xecfi»mp^^  t^9  ff^  V^ifik 
appealed  nearly  at  ^he  ewnp  jtim^,  a»  inmY9^}90T 
Gelasius  rejected  these  recensions,  and.  placed  them 
in  his  decree  (the  words  of  which  we  may  hereafter 
quote)  among  the  apocryphal  writings ;  but,  even 
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Jerome,  who  possessed  a  far  greatar  insight  into 
Biblical  literature,  did  not  think  more  favourably  oi 
them,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

When,  therefore,  this  ecclesiastical  teacher  held  a 
commission  from  Damasus,  to  improve  one  of  these 
Latin  versions,  which  should  be  recommended  for 
general  use,  he  adopted  for  this  end  only  those 
ANCIENT  Greek  MSS.  which  were  not  widely 
duterent  from  the  common  text  of  the  Latins  ^ 
lliis  last  document  would  be,  indeed,  sufficient  to 
certify  us,  that  these  codices  must  have  been  those, 
which  we  call  Codices  Latinizantes,  even  had  he  not 
added  the  words  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  by  whidi  he 
thinks  proper  to  designate  them.  But  the  word 
ANCIENT  still  further  informs  us,  that  they  were  no 
copies  of  the  amended  text,  which  were  in  circula- 
tion hardly  eighty  years  before  this  father. 

Since  then,  the  ico€vif  eic&xrcc  had  no  rivals  in  the 
west,  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and  was  even  confirmed 
in  its  exclusive  possession  by  Pope  Gelasius  towards 
tiie  end  of  the  fifth  century,  by  a  decree,  we  are  in 
need  of  no  further  explanation,  how,  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  circulated  generally,  it  has  reached  us  in 
a  MS.  of  an  age,  which  by  no  means  attained  the  fifth 
century :  how  it  has  been  preserved  by  the  side  of  a 
Latin  version,  in  a  MS.  of  Italian  origin,  or  of  the 
southern  parts  of  France,  viz.  in  the  Cambridge  codex. 

From  these  remarks,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  still 
more  extended  prognosis  of  all  that  we  have  to  expect 
from  the  different  Grseco-Latin  MSS.,  which  are 
still  extant,  among  which  one  valuable  codex  of  the 
four  Gospels  is  known  to  me,  which  at  present  is 
replunged  into  a  deep  concealment,  until  it  shall  be 

"  Epistola  ad  Damas.  codicum  Grfficorum  ••..  collatioiie»  aed 
vetenun,  quae  non  multum  i  lectionia  Ladnse  consuetudine  diacre- 
parent. 
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destined  to  come  to  light  in  a  country  visited  with 
a  less  terrible  fate.  I  had  purposed  to  have  made 
particular  additions  to  the  history  of  the  text  from 
it ;  but  the  events  of  the  last  years  have  more  than 
annihilated  all  my  hopes  of  this  sort 


SECTION  XXIX. 

There  are  yet  some  MSS.  of  more  recent  date 
among  our  critical  stock,  which  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree accord  with  the  Cambridge  codex,  or  with  those 
which  are  much  like  to  it,  such  as  b  and  l.  These 
MSS.  are  Wets.  1.  or  Basil  vi.  27.,  a  copy  of  the  four 
Gospels  of  the  tenth  century ;  the  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  bound  up  in  it,  do  not 
belong  to  this  date.  Also,  Wets.  13.  or  Codex  reg. 
2244.  of  the  Gospels,  called  likewise  Kusterqt 
PARisiN.  6.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  Wets.  GO. 
in  the  library  at  Leicester,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
also  Griesbach.  124,  or  a  Vienna  MS,  Lambec.  31. 
of  the  twelfth  century,  which  contains  the  Gospels. 
•  These  MSS.  are  mostly  written  at  that  period,  in 
which  the  Latin  version  might  have  had  an  influence 
on  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  really  had.  There  is,  therefore,  a  strong  suspicion, 
that  they  are  codices  Latinizantes,  and  that  their 
similarity  to  D  might  at  a  later  period  have  been  re- 
stored, by  inserting  in  them  those  readings  from  the 
Latin  Bibles,  which  they  originally  possessed  from 
the  jcoivi?  f icSoacc,  of  which  they  were  a  version. 

1.— There  are  in  these  MSS.,  viz.  in  1.  13.  69. 
124.,  some  very  ancient  readings,  which  occur  no 
where  else.  In  Matt.  xv.  6.,  Cod.  13  and  124.  read 
tiKvpiofjart  Tov  vo/aov  rov  0£ou,  as  Ptolcmy  expressed  the 
passage  in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  Epistle  to 
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Ftera  (n.  2.).  In  Luke  vi.  29.  it  has  the  very  sin- 
galar  reading,  arp€^v  aimf  kai  tnv  itXXnp  (Ep.  ad 
Flor.  n.  4.)  in  its  text,  which  is  only  to  be  fbund  in 
69  and  124.  Porphyry  upbriaided  Matthew  with 
ignorance  for  imputing  the  quotation  in  C.  isiii.  SS. 
to  Isaiahs— Of  the  MSS.  still  extant,  only  1.  13.  33. 

124.,  and  M^    10  read  Sea  'Haaiov  tov  wpo^rirov.      In 

Mark  viii.  31.  the  F^chito  and  Jastin  Martyr  (Dial. 
cumTrjrph.  c.  76.  and  100.)  have  given  rp  rptrp  ij/itpy 
iva&rnvtn,  like  1.  13.  69.  124.   In  Luke  vL  36.  Jottin 

read,  ocicnypfiovcc»  ^^  tcai  o  Tlarfip  vyudnr  o  ovpanoc  (Dial^ 

cum  Tryph.  c.  96.)  like  13.  6a  124.  Marcion  read 
IB  Luke  xix.  26.,  Km  i  Soku  ^nv  ci{>Bir(rmic,  SO  does 
Codex  69. 

2. — Many  readings,  which  we  find  in  none  of  tht 
older  and  it  few  of  the  moi*e  recent  MSS.,  agree 
with  Origen  alone.  This  prindipaHy,  is  the  case  with 
Codex  1.  or  Basil.  B.  vi  27.,  which  (to  say  nothing 
of  its  date,  ibr  it  was  written  in  the  tenth  century, 
during  the  schism  of  the  Greeks)  was  not  liable  t6 
the  reproach  of  being  a  Codex  Latinisass  :  it  Imhv- 
ever  is  not  often  the  case  with  the  others.  Hencc^ 
it  is  now  incumbent  on  me  to  prove  this,  wkh  re- 
spect to  ibe  Basil  MSS.,  for  the  sake  df  removing 
from  it  the  possible  suspicion  of  being  a  Codbx  La- 
TDnzANs.  For  this  end  I  hate  only  selected  su(A 
readings,  as  alone  have  somethiog  in  common  with 
the  MSS.  already  enumerated,  or  merely  with  ^ne  or 
other  of  the  more  recent  MSS.  The  passages  here 
exhibited  are  collected  from  the  works  of  Origen, 
and  consequently  require  no  greater  proof. 

In  Matt  vi.  <25.  the  words,  mi  n  whi^  are  omitted 
in  our  Codex,  which  was  the  case  in  ithat  of  Clemens 

**  fivangeluta  vester  Mattbseus  tlim  imperitus  fuit>  ut  diceret; 
qucd  scriptum  est  per  Isaiam  ^rophetam,  &c.-^Hieronym.  Cota- 
n^nt.iaPa.  77. 
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Alexandrinus  and  Justin.  In  Matt.  vii.  38.  it  reads 
iravrcc  oi  oxXot'  in  viii.  8.  it  omits  o  iraic  /iov*  in  x.  23. 

it  and  13*  124.  read  ftvynt  etc  rifv  in^v,  K^v  €K  ravriic 
SiftMCiiKnv  Vfta^t  ^ciryfTf  ac  ri|V  aXXqv*  in  xiii.  36.  cic  r^¥ 
QUCiciv  avTov*  in  xiii.  52.  oortc  irpo^€p£i  ac  tov  difaaupov'  in 

xiv,  36.  iva  K^v  fiovov* — like  Cod.  13.  and  83.— in  xv. 
H«  it  wants  koivoi  tov  avdpwTrov-  it  reads  in  xv.  22. 

SciviirC  SiUfU^vi^CfToi,  in  Xvi.  12.  airo  r<tfv  apra^v,  aXX'  airo,  in 
XVi.  19.  o<ra  av  Sif^pCy  •  •  •  •SiS^Af^'a,  •  •  •  •icoi  09a  ay  XtierpCf 
•  •  •  •XcXv/icva  :  in  XViii.  8.  fiXriOrivai  tic  i"«iv  yuvvav  row  irw* 
poc*  in  XViii.  10.  after  ayycXoi  avrcuv  it  wants  iv  ovpavoiCj 

like  Cod.  13.  In  xviiL  17.  it  reads  iaro  croc  to  Xoitov 
in  xviii.  25.  it  omits  o  Kvptoc  qvtov*  in  xviii.  27.  for  ro 
Savccov  it  substitutes  wa<rav  Ttiv  o^ciXiiv*  in  xix.  29.  foi^ 
i  ranpa,  v  /Mfrspa  it  substitutes  n  yovuc'  in  xxi.  13.  it 

reads  ircirouiicarc  cripAaiOV*  in  XXii.  7.  it  Writes  avecXc 
for  awiaXwC  in  XXii.   16.  it  reads  rrpo^fovov  av^pwir^v, 

and  in  xxiv.  48.  Kvpcoc  /lou  cpx€<r3ac.  These  readings^ 
which,  we  have  here  extracted  from  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  our  Codex  contains  for  the  most 
part  exclusively,  without  the  agreement  of  any  other, 
all  occur  to  us  again  in  the  works  of  Origen,  all 
of  which  nearly  were  composed,  before  this  father 
executed  his  recension  of  the  text.  They  are  there- 
fore certainly  old,  and  as  to  their  origin,  they  are 
coeval  with  the  KOivn  cic&xric* 

3. — We  meet  with  many  of  the  peculiar  readings 
of  this  MS.  in  the  Peschito :  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  the  MSS.  13.  69.  124.  of  which  we 
bwe  give  examples.  In  Matt  xiv.  7.  the  MSS.  13.  and 
124.  read  ^lunnv  iox  fffioXoynaBv'  in  xiv.  24.  ijSn  aTaBiovg 
ToXXo^Q  awo  rifc  yiic  «irfix«v  (13.  124.) — xvi.  27.  for 

fcara  rifv  irpa^iv,  MSS.  1.  and  124.  have  Kara  Ta  ipya'  XXi. 
26f  u\ov  for  €)^oiKrc*  XXii.  37.  Siavouf  ^ov,  xai  iv  oXy  ry 
laXvi  aov'  13.  09.  124. — Mark  viii.  29.  o  Xpiarog,  o  vioc 
TOV  Qbou  ZJwvtoc'    13.  69.  124. — ix.  11.  nw^  oiv  Xcyovcrcp' 
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13*  60.  124. — ix.  34.  cv  rp  oSy,  rcc  avritfv  /Bu4^ii»v  aq*  13. 

69.— xi.  13.  T/X&v  «i  avTifv,  f!  ipa-  69.  124.— xii.  6. 
v<rr€pov  &  in  for  in  oiv*  13. 69. 124. — xiv.  64.  /3Xa<r^ir;tcoc 
rov  (TTOfiaTOQ  ainov,  13.  69.  124. — ^xiv.  67.  cSovcra  avrov  toT 
iSovaa  rov  Ilerpov'  1.  69. — ^XV.  6.  jcoro  niv  ioprtiv  uwSia  o 
fiyifM/iov  airoXvHV*  13.  69.  124. 

4.— We  perceive  still  more  of  their  peculiarities  in 
Egypt,  in  the  Thebaic  or  Memphitic  version,  or  in 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  in  the  monastery  of  the  An- 
tonians^  from  which  Thomas  of  Charkd  made  ex* 
tracts. 

According  to  these  specimens,  our  MSS.  contain 
no  text^  which  is  composed  of  more  recent  ma<- 
terials,  or  which  has  received  this  form  from  the 
blunders  and  caprice  of  later  transcribers,  which  lie 
in  disorder  one  among  other/but  that  for  which  they 
are  distinguished,  partly  consists  of  very  ancii^t 
readings.  If  they  be  still  further  distinguished  by 
the  near  accordance  of  their  text  with  the  Codex  D 
and  its  rare  readings,  we  should  rather  conjecture, 
that  thb  agreement  originated  in  ancient  times,  than 
that  it  was  latterly  affected  by  the  Latin  versions,  at 
a  period,  when  those  Latin  versions,  which  con- 
tained these  readings,  viz.  those  antecedent  to 
Jerome^  were  only  preserved  here  and  there,  as 
curious  copies,  which  were  supplanted  by  a  textus 
receptus,  and  were  no  longer  in  circulation. 

The  suspicion,  therefore,  can  only  be  attached  to 
those  passages,  which  have  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome,  or  Alcuinus.  Naw  were 
I  freely  to  concede  some  such  a  thing,  with  regard  to 
those  MSS.  which  were  written  at  the  time  of  the 
reconciliation  between  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  viz. 
in  the  12th  century,  and  afterwards,  which  is  the 
case  with  the  MSS.  13.  69.  and  124.,  yet  on  the 
whole  the  result  would  remain  to  me,  that,  with  the 
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exception  of  these  passages,  they  display  a  very 
ancient  text,  probably  that  of  Codex  D,  in  &ct^  that 
they  display  the  Koivn  cicSoaic- 

I  now  may  explain,  how  in  later  times,  after  the 
Koivn  cicSo<ric  was  disnsed,  transcripts  of  it  were  made, 
from  the  Ubrarii,  who  had  no  further  idea  of  an 
amended  text,  eagerly  laying  hold  of  these  MSS.  for 
the  sake  of  transcribing  those,  which  recommended 
themselves  by  their  venerable  appearance  and  marks 
of  great  age. 

Yet  I  have  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  Cod.  124. 
harmonizes  more  than  the  rest  with  the  old  Syriac 
version,  and  with  a  recension,  which  was  published 
from  MSS.  of  the  Syrian  koivii  UBwn^. 


SECTION  XXX. 


Now,  if  the  Cambridge  MS.  gives  to  us  a  copy  of 
the  KOIVII  UBodiQ  of  the  Gospels,  we  may  possibly  ex« 
pect  the  same  from  it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Its  text  in  this  book  is,  indeed,  very  like  to  its  text 
of  the  Gospels :  here  it  just  as  much  differs  from  the 
common  routine  of  MSS.,  and  contains  just  as  many 
remarks  and  glosses  of  learned  and  unlearned  men, 
every  where  disclosing,  that  many  persons  had  been 
employed  to  communicate  something  to  it,  and  to 
place  it  in  a  state  of  rather  having  a  certain  simi- 
larity to  all,  than  of  a  MS.,  which  (if  it  be  examined 
according  to  the  rules  of  criticism)  is  purified  and 
emended  from  foreign  additions. 

The  Codex  of  Archbishop  William  Laud  of  Can- 
terbury has  the  most  evident  resemblance  to  this 
book :  it  most  probably  once  belonged  to  the  Vener- 
able Bede,  and  now  is  preserved  at  Oxfbrd  in  the 
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Bodleian  library.    It  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
ilet,  and  bears  the  mark  of  £  among  their  MSS. 

One  of  those  MSS.,  which  Thomas  of  Charkel 
fiMind  at  Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century^  among  the  antiquities  of  the  monastery  of 
the  Antonians,  and  collated  with  the  margin  of  the 
PhiloJicenian  yersion^  had  a  sinular  character. 

To  which  may  be  added  an  ancient  Egyptian 
version  in  the  Thebaic  dialect^  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  this  country. 

These  four  documents  we  those*  which  ejchibit  to 
m  the  Komi  f icSwc  of  iEgypt  and  the  West«  as  fSur  as 
it  relates  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

But  the  Peschito  or  Church  version  of  the  Syrians 
describes  (at  least  as  well  as  a  single  document  can 
describe  it)  the  text,  as  it  was  constituted  in  another 
Land,  as  it  was  constituted  in  Syria,  during  this 
period. 

This  view  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our  pre- 
ceding assertions  respecting  the  jcocvh  U^ig  of  the 
Gospels.  As  far  as  that  assertion  stands  or  ^Is,  this 
is  involved  in  its  fi&te.  Yet  we  have  some  additional 
propfe  at  hand,  on  which  we  may  particularly  ground 
this  assumption  with  regard  to  the  Act»  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  anciwt  Fathers  of  the  Church  did  not  nearly  so 
#£teii  quote  this ho^  as  l^e  Gospels.  These  main  do- 
4nuiients  of  Christianity  w  we  more  rich  in  information, 
iind  in  ma<terisJs  tot  moral«  dogmatical,  and  positive 
diicowses  in  genial  and  evw  for  pplefl^ic^  pur- 
poses. Hence,  Justi»f  Theophilvs  of  Antioch,  and 
even  Clemens  Alexqaidrinus,  very  seldom  made  use 
i>f  ^e  Acto  of  the  Apostle^ :  the  same  was  also  the 
/Mae  with  Origen,  »  V(^  voluminous  writer.  The 
jaDrwgenNent  pf  the  ^ntroverny  a»d  the  p}an,  which 
is§imm  |jPJU9W«d>  OMidj^pted  ^  xi^ffi  frequ^y 
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thAn  tke  rest  of  the  ancients  to  this  treatise :  yet^ 
unluckily^  we  hare  scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  his 
hasresiological  works  in  the  original  language ;  time 
has  destroyed  the  rest^  and  only  left  to  ns  a  Latin 
translation.  Yet  can  we  sometimes  still  perceire 
from  the  (iontext,  what  was  the  reading  in  his  copy 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  this  fbrtunate 
secondary  aid  is  not  so  frequently  serviceable  to  us 
as  we  wish  and  stand  in  need  of  it 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  Latin  translation^  Ire^ 

niras  had,  instead  of  ra^  w&v«c  rov  davarov — rac  iI»Sivoc 

fou  ^2ov  in  his  Biblical  MS.  at  Acts  ii.  24.  We  may 
not  indeed  determine  from  the  context^  that  the 
trenriator  so  found  it  in  the  original ;  but  Polycarp^ 
an  older  Father  of  the  Church,  thus  quotes  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  and  so  ii 
stands  ta  D  '•  The  Father's  Greek  phrase  in  Acts  iv. 
31.,  is  yet  in  existence,  according  to  which,  after 

furra  irappff^uiQy  he  had  in  lus  copy  %  wavn  Tip  ^tXom 
mivrvvicv,  which  is  the  reading  both  in  D  and  E.  In 
Acts  riii.  96.  Codex  E  has  afi;er  n  k^Xvh  fu  fiaimm^imi^ 

the  words  uin  Sc  aor^  o  ^iXiiriroc'  iav  wtatMmc  c^  oXifc  r^c 
fcopStoc  frov,  €to^}ii<jfi'  aircNcpidcf c  Sc  ctire*  trumvof  uq  tov  Xpt<r- 

ro V,  rov  wov  row  9cov.  Thomas  of  Charkel  met  with  some- 
thing similar  in  his  old  Alexandrine  copy :  D  wants  it. 
Yet,  a  free  quotation  of  Iren8BUS,of  which  ihe  Greek 
words  have  svurviyed,  shews  this  addition  to  have 
existed  in  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Ck  wtsk  cvvo«x^ 

(he  says)  ith^^q,  k<u  wapawiKa  a^iwf  jSairrtff&ifvac,  cXcys* 
9ridTcv<i>  rov  iMor  tov  Omv  ctvac  'Iifoow  Xpi^rov  ^^     In  ActS 

xiv.   10.   D,  and  another  ancient  MS.,  add  after 

^vri ; — ffoc  Xcyw  iv  ry  ovo/uart  tov  Kvpiov  'Ii|90u  X/oi<rrov, 

^  Lib.  iii.4idv.  Hsres.  c.  12.  n.  i.  Polycarp.  §  2. 
^  L.  Hi.  adv.  Haec.  c.  12.  n.  6. 
'  Ibid.  n.  8. 
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avaoTffit. . . .  Irensus  also  read  this^  whieh  he  has  de- 
taUed  freely,  with  this  addition :  **  et  iteriim  Lystris, 
et  Lycise,  ciim  esset  Paulus  cum  Bamahft,  k  nativi- 
tate  claudum  in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesil  Christi 
ambulare  fecisset*."  The  addition  which  D  and  the 
MS.  of  Thomas  of  Charkel  contained  in  Acts  xr.  2. 
this  Father  also  had,  as  Semler  has  remarked.  At 
least  he  read  half  of  it,  oi  &  cXirXvSorcc  airo  'IcpovaaXi^ 

(here  Thomas  ends)  irapiryyciXav  avrotc,  ry  TlavXy  jciu 
ry  Bci(>vaj3f ,  Kat  rtfftv  aXXoic,  avo/3acvccv.     This  Singular 

variation,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  convened 
by  the  Apostles  to  Jerusalem,  partly  exists,  as  to 
terms,  in  the  paraphrastic  narrative  of  Irenseos : 
''  quoniam  autem  his,  qui  ad  Apostolos  vocaverunt 
eum  de  qusestione,  acquievit  Paulus,  et  ascendit  ad 
eos  cum  Bamaba  ad  Hierosolymam,**  &c.  ^ 

In  all  the  works  of  Clemens,  I  only  find  two  con- 
siderable citations  from  the  Acts :  one  is  in  C.  x.  vers. 
11. 12.,  in  which  D  and  E,and  some  few  other  MSS., 

agree  with  him.  It  is,  kui  n  atcivoc  rerapmv  ap'jfaic  CIC&&- 
^vov  iiri  Ti|c  yriQf  navra  ra  rcrpairoSa,  Kai  ra  cpircra  mc  yirc» 
KOI  ra  irniva  rov  eipavov  iv  aint^.  k.  t.  X.  We  easily  per- 
ceive, that  this  has  its  peculiarities  *•  The  other  is 
from  Acts  xvii.  23-28 : — he  quotes  it  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Stromata,  and  part  of  it  in  the  fifth  \  Its 
most  remarkable  readings  are,  x^^P^^  avdpcairivwv,  in 
which  he  is  warranted,  not  only  by  D,  but  by  another 
older  MS : — ^then,  wav  yevoc  av^fnoinov,  in  which  the 
MS.  of  Thomas  of  Charkel  agrees  with  him ;  and 
lastly,  ZftTHv  TO  Oscov,  as  D  and  Irenseus  in  the  Latin 
text  read  it.    To  this  we  may  add  Acts  vii.  22., 


*  L.  iii.  c  12.  n.  9. 

^  L.  iii.  c.  13.  n.  3.  et  Semler's  Proleg.  in  Epist.  ad  Galat.  p.  ^0. 

■  Paedagog.  1.  ii.  p.  149.  Sylb.  eb  175,  Venet. 

»  Strom.  1.  i.  c.  19. 1.  v.  c.  11.  c.  12. 
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wliere  he  had  vaaav  mv  ao^iav  in  one  of  his  copies^  as 
Dhasit^ 

Since  greater  and  more  express  quotations  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  rarely  occur  in  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  it  is  by  so  much  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  that  these  small  quotations  exhibit  so  many 
and  such  important  variations,  in  which  D,  E,  and 
the  MS.  of  the  Antonians  at  Alexandria,  almost  al- 
ways invariably  accord  with  them.  The  uniformity 
in  remarkable  readings,  which  is  so  strikingly  distin- 
guishable in  the  few  remains  of  the  one  part^  induces 
the  £Eiir  presumption^  that  besides  what  we  have  per- 
ceived, the  whole  of  both  would  be  found  equally 
similar,  could  we  unexpectedly  recover  it. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

The  following  observations  present  themselves  to 
our  present  design  of  collecting  from  the  preceding 
documents  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  text, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

1.  Expressions  more  familiar  and  intelligible  were 
substituted  for  some  few,  which  were  less  prevalent 
or  obscure ;  a  difficult  passage  was  either  assisted  by 
the  insertion  of  a  word,  <^  by  a  slight  alteration. 

2.  Frequently  those  circumstances,  which  convey 
their  own  interpretation,  and  which  a  concise  his- 
torical style  neglects,  are  filled  up  by  an  interpolation : 
thus,  that  conveys  its  own  meaning,  which  D  and  the 
MS.  of  the  Antonians  add  (Acts  v.22.)  after  ^rapayc- 

vofievoi ;  viz.  Kai  ayoi^avrcc  rifv  ^vXaKffv ;  Or  (ActS  xiv.  2.) 

which  the  copy,  from  which  the  Peschito  was  made, 

has  added  after  iwtiyHpav — to  cSvii,  cvo  xaKfo^ovai  rov^ 
aScX^ovCi — Kai  UaKwcav  rag So  In  ActS  XXii.  26., 

'  Strom.  1.  i.  c.  83. 
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the  passage  which  in  D  follows  o  cicarorra(>xoc*  viz.  ore 

*P<tfftacov  iavTov  Xtyu,  is  contained  in  the  verse  collec- 
tively, 

3.  Sometimes  real  historical  circumstances  or  sup*- 
plements  were  added.  As,  e.  g.  the  Syriac  Koivn  ^Sotnc 
distinguishes  *fl/Q6iSi|c  o  (iatnXtv^  in  Acts  xii.  1.  Irom 
others  of  this  name,  by  •  iwiKaXovfuvo^  *Ay(uirira«. 
Thus,  the  MS.  of  the  Antouans  remarks,  (Acts  xiL 
9.)  that  Peter  was  not  guarded  by  a  Roman  escort, 
but  viro  T1K  <nrf ipnc  rov  fiaaiXiii^.  In  the  same  chapter 
Ks  10.,  a  circumstance  is  mentioned  relative  to  the 
prison,  which  is  elsewhere  traditionally  preserved, 

viz.    jrai   «S«X2bVMC/'^'c««'€|3f#av    roue    eira    ^od/novf, — r 

YrpoTrXdov  pv^ifv,  60  likewise  it  stands  in  D. 

4.  We  may  presume,  that  very  early  legends  con- 
cerning illustrious  men  of  the  first  days  of  Chris- 
tianity were  brought  together.  This  supposition 
will  explain  the  remarkable  instances,  which  may  be 
Men  in  tbe  parratiy^s  4^  Cornelias  th^  iQepiturion, 
and  Aquilas,  The  i^m  UBefXi^,  ^dt  ppftooe^,  ))mf 
9dded  ciixHunstances  |to  them,  which  is^ight  h4^i9 
been  taken  from  thehi^  UgfiMs,  and  markf  4  9t  fir^ 
on  the  margin  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle^Sj  4^ld  then 
tnaerted  by  librarU  intp  ihM  text  T^§  is  m 
enanaple  eoppcin^ii^  A^wlas  in  J)  .«n4  tib«  QM^^ 
of  tbe  A»t.oni«ns,  A^  *viM,  {J7^  im  ^  rff  'B^t^ 

iw^rtfiovvxte  rpfeg  }(^u^mi,  Wl  ^owH^vrt^  iir^p  irap«co- 
j(lXMiH^>  ^9*^  <Tpin^i,l^rQ  i¥  Tate  wcfgWwc     ^*  thea* 

jt3¥o  MSiS.  /may  alao  bp  J^QU^d  soxaejt))ing  sifi^ikdr^cou- 
peix^gi^mcilitts  Jip  >Vf^ts  X.  24.  xi.  1. 

5.  Wb0ri^Qr  there  w^  ^  .opppytwil^y,  passages 
Own  fM^bcr  ©ibjyip^  writings  pf^p  0^  or  New  Tes- 
tament were  transplanted  into  this  book,  as  they  had 
been  into  the  Gospels  i  but  the  <9pportunity  was  not 
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in  this  case  as  frequ^t  as  it  had  been  in  the  other. 

In  Acts  Vli.  24.  after  rov  Alyvmov,^ — kui  fArptn^v  iv  Ttf 

ifjLfjtt^  is  added  from  Exodus  ii.  12.  So  is  it  in  D. 
There  is  also  a  like  instance  in  E  in  Acts  yii.  3.  with 
which  Cf.  Gen.  :itii.  1.  The  addition  in  Acts  xv.  20i 
is  borrowed  from  Matt.  rii.  12.  rui  mra  fm  SiXovcrty 

cavrocc  ytvnr&ai,  f rcpoic  ^n  wot«iTf .  D. 

6.  The  misplaced  passages  which  existed  in  this 
book  in  consequence  of  the  lessons  of  the  Church, 
are  numerous.  W^e  will  not  unnecessarily  multiply 
vouchers  of  this  assertion,  two  examples  shall  there^ 
fore  illustrate  it.  The  beginning  of  a  Church  lesson 
was  Atsts  iii.  1.  and  Acts  t.  1.,  hence,  w<e  find  in  D  at 
the  first  of  these  lessons,  the  brief  comm^icing  formu- 
lary, iv  &  rmc  iijupatq  ravTotc'  inserted  into  the  text ;  the 
second  occasioned  a  similar  interpdation  in  E :  cv 

wry  Se  ry  icaipy  enffjp  rtc  Averrcac 

Mostly  of  this  sort  are  the  different  varieties  of 
corruptions ;  but  the  mimber  of  particul»  instances 
comprehended  under  them,  is  much  greater  m  tihift 
}K>ok,  than  in  each  of  the  Evangelists.  Some  of 
them  are  of  so  great  mi  extent,  l^hat  the  MSS.  of  the 
Oospcte,  the  well-known  passage  in  Matt.  xst.  28. 
being  omitted,  have  nothing  ef  the  sort  to  sbcFW. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tliereforeis  tihe  book  which, 
t>f  an  the  New  Testament,  is  the  %eiM  tsaloulated  to 
guide  us  in  tliaft^speoh  >of  which  we  are  treating. 

It  was  the  least  arbitrarRy  dtefiguved  in  "Syriat — 
at  least  the  Besdnto,  wbitAi  newis^evr  only  standard 
'Of  judgment  on  t^is  pemt,  ^loes  d€M;  contain  mcfli 
numerous  or  «ucfc  ei^ikemive  Timations.  The  fiew 
Hsasual  occurrences,  with  whidh  it  tibeai  had  to  4o,  ^n 
wlUdh  we  hi^e  %^re  made  omr  >remarks  (§.  D6.D 
HsaMi^us  perfedSy  w4th  respect  ^  this  book  and  its 
gentler  fate. 

Bitt  other  additions  awaited  the  Acts  ^f  4ftie 
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Apostles  in  Egypt  and  its  principal  city  of  that 
period^  the  influence  of  which  was  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree more  prejudicial.  Yet  all  the  documents  which 
come^  from  thence  were  not  exposed  to  similar  pro- 
pensities :  there  was  a  difference  between  them,  such 
as  might  be  expected  at  this  epoch,  in  which  each 
individual  improvidently,  added  glosses  to  his  Codex. 
The  Cod.  Laud,  or  E.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
contains  a  purer  text  than  D.  We  often  find  variations 
from  the  first,  which  fundamentally  exist  in  D,  and  in 
a  still  more  extended  state :  thus,  after  ov  Svvit<fc<rdc  ica- 

raXvaai  avrouc,  ActS  V.  iii.  39.,  E  adds  ovrf  ifuig,  ovrc  oi 

a^^ovrcc  v/iorv ;  this  addition  D  thus  extends,  ovrc  v/mc, 

ovre  oi  /3a(riAac,ovre  rvpavvof,a«'€^£<rd^  ovv  avo  rwv  av^fHow&>v 

rovrwv,  /uitirorc  • . .  •  or  Acts  xiii.  43.  Mrherc  afi;er  xar 

piTi  Tov  Ocov,  E  proceeds  ey^vtro  &   Kara   iraaav  iroXiv 

f  fi/iur^nvai  rov  Xoyov.    D,  howcvcr,  adds  stiU  further, 

f yivcro  Se  icad'  oXi|C  ti|c  voXeio^  SieXdciv  rov  Xoyov  rov  Oeotf. 

Yet,  much  as  they  resemble  each  other  in  other 
respects,  the  MS.  which  Thomas  of  Charkel  found 
and  collated  in  the  monastery  of  the  Antonians,  was 
still  more  disfigured  than  D.  Wetstein  supposed  the 
MS.  of  the  Antonians  to  have  been  the  same  as  that 
which  is  now  at  Cambridge ;  but  this  intelligent  man 
at  that  time  had  their  mutual  correspondence  so 
forcibly  present  to  him,  that  he  forgot  how  much 
more  abundant  in  peculiar  readings  the  Alexandrine 
Codex  was  than  this  MS. 

Since  the  readings  of  the  MS.  E  frequently  ftmda- 
mentally  exist  in  D,  in  which  they  are  more  extended, 
we  shall  commit  no  precipitate  mistake  in  consider- 
ing the  text  of  E  as  the  more  ancient,  even  if  the 
transcript,  by  means  of  which  it  has  reached  us,  be 
not  so  old  as  D.  But  the  text  of  this  last  MS.,  and  of 
that  which  the  Antonians  possessed,  affords  to  us  no 
such  criteria  for  arguing  in  favour  of  the  priority  of 
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the  one  or  of  the  other :  for  the  great  or  little,  the 
more  considerable  or  more  unimportant  corruption 
iseparately  considered  (since  that  depends  on  acci- 
dental possessors  and  their  propensity  to  add  glosses), 
determines  nothing  as  to  an  earlier  or  later  age« 


SECTION  XXXII. 

Having  once  engaged  in  these  researches,  however 
dry  and  gloomy  be  their  extCTnal  appearance,  we  must 
yet  prepare  ourselves  not  to  deny  to  them  that  due 
share  of  our  attention,  until  we  have  entirely  un- 
folded them.  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  them, 
as  simply  as  possible,  and  have  in  general  confined 
mysdf  to  that  which  is  most  necessary,  for  the  sake 
not  of  drawing  these  inquiries  by  an  unseasonable 
profusion  of  learning,  more  into  obscurity,  but  of 
elucidating  and  establishing  them. 

We  shall  again,  first  of  all,  be  forced  to  inquire, 
whether  MSS.  of  Paul's  Epistles  have  been  pre- 
served which  exhibit  their  kwvti  USomQ,  and  which 
they  are?  It  is  natural  for  us  again  to  consult 
that  writer  of  the  period  on  which  we  are'  here 
entering,  who,  by  the  greater  compass  of  his  works, 
is  particularly  calculated  to  illustrate  a  fact,  which 
can  only  be  disclosed  by  a  collation  of  several 
quotations. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  agrees  with  the  MSS.  A.B.C. 
and  D.E.F.G.,  which  are  nearly  related  to  each  other. 
Where  both  parts  harmonize,  which  is  frequently  the 
case,  he  is  ordinarily  on  their  side.  But  these  two 
classes  of  MSS.,  however  they  may  often  accord  with 
eadt  other,  have  yet  on  the  whole  a  very  different 
character. 

For,  A.B.C.   preserve  a  revised  text,  which  we 

VOL.  I.  N 
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may  here  assume^  before  our  more  minute  examina- 
tion of  them,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  irregular 
character  of  the  others  betrays  no  determinate,  critical 
cast.  Hence,  in  D.E.F.G.  we  might  seek  the  icotvi? 
cicSocrcc  of  Paul's  Epistlcs.  If  this  conclusion  be  correct, 
the  analogy  between  these  two  families  of  MSS. 
is  immediately  elucidated.  In  this  case  D.E.F.G. 
are  the  more  ancient  stock,  and  A.B.C.  their  descen- 
dants. The  former  are  transcripts  of  copies,  which 
in  the  times  of  the  free  text  were  in  circulation 
in  Alexandria,  or  indeed  in  all  Egypt  and  Africa ; 
but  when  a  revision  was  undertaken,  the  text  of  the 
latter  was  formed,  which  still  preserves  the  traces  of 
its  origin. 

The  Codex  D  in  Paul's  Epistles  (we  here  merely 
give  a  short  notice  of  these  MSS.,  as  in  the  sequel 
we  shall  be  more  diffuse)  is  the  famous  Clermontine 
MS.,  with  uncial  characters  stichometrically  written, 
with  one  of  the  Latin  versions  prior  to  Jerome  at  the 
side.  E  is  a  MS.  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main at  Paris, — a  transcript  of  the  preceding.  F  has 
long  since  been  withdrawn  from  all  the  researches  of 
the  learned :  it  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Benedictine  college  at  Reichenau.  It  is  Grseco-Latin, 
and  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  only  in  the 
latter  language.  Its  companion  is  G,  or  the  famous 
Boernerian  MS.,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Dresden. 

These  are  they,  which  in  a  great  measure  agree 
with  A.B.C.,  although  they  vary  from  them  in  some 
striking  peculiarities,  and  are  in  general  very  much 
freer  in  their  style.  Where  they  harmonize,  Clemens 
almost  always  coincides  with  them;  where  they  differ, 
he  inclines  to  the  side  of  A.B.C.,  but  not  so  con- 
stantly, as  never  to  incline  towards  the  peculiar  read- 
ings of  D.E.F.G.,  and  to  take  a  part  in  their  un- 
common passages.  We  will  produce  some  examples. 
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ifi  which  D.E.F.G.  are  abandoned  by  all  ancient 
MSS.,  and  generally  also  by  more  recent  MSS,,  in 
which  they  are  yet  accompanied  by  Clemens. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  iii.  26.^  there  is  a 
slight  peculiarity^  which  only  occurs  in  D  and  Cle- 
mens, which,  however,  gives  a  totally  different  turn 
to  the  passage :  both  read  rov  U  iriateviQ  'lfi<rovv  \ 
In  Rom.  V.  12.  for  avdptonovQ  o  davaroc  SfifXdcv,  Clemcns 
reads  iv^ptowov^  SitiXdcv  *,  as  well  as  D.E.F.G.  without 
davaroc.  In  Rom.  X.  21.,  Clemens  transposes  c^eircraM 
rac  x^ipaQ  jutov  oXtiv  rifv  rifupav*  thus  far,  he  Stands  alone : 
he  then  says,  iwi  \aov  ottciS. — in  which  D.E.  agree  with 
him  ^  In  Rom.  xiv.  6.,  ovv  ii^tov  ro  ayai. . . .  Clemens 
and  D.E.F.""  In  the  Psedagogus,  where  he  sometimes 
expresses  other  readings  than  in  the  rest  of  his  writ- 
ings, where  he  consequently  followed  another  exem- 
plar, he  read  1  Cor.  x.  5.  for  oSeX^i? m,  yvvauca,  wtpiayuv^ 
— yvvaiKag  ^,  as  the  Latins,  TertuUian,  and  others,  tnu* 
lieres,  uxores:  D  has  also  the  reading  yvvaiKaq.     In 

1  Cor.  ix.  22.,  iva  Travroic  rtvac  he  qUOtCS  iVa  Travrac,  aS 

D.E.F.G.  read  it  • ;  and  at  vers.  27.  vTroTrtcJJw  ^  as  D.E. ; 
in  1  Cor.  xii.  10.  he  has  SmicpKrtc  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, in  which  G  alone  accords  with  him ».  He  reads 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  with  D.E.F.G.  jSXctto/ucv  ipn,  and  with 
D  itq  Sc'  ccroirrpov  **.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  11.  he  has  the  same,  as 

«  Paedag.  1.  i.  p.  119.  Heins.  et  Sylb.  Paris,  1641,  or  p.  141.  ed 
Venet. 

*  L.  ill.  Strom,  c.  9. 
^  L.  11.  Strom,  c.  9. 

<  L.  ii.  Paedagog.  p.  142.  Sylb.  165.  Venet. 

*  L.ii.  Pcedagog.  p.  144.  Sylb.  169.  Venet, 

*  L.  V.  Strom,  c.  3. 

'  L.  iii.  Strom,  c.  16. 
«  L.  iv.  Strom,  c.  21. 

*  L.  i.  Strom,  c,  19.,  !•  v.  Strom,  c.  1.  Psdagog.,  I.  i.  p.  99. 
Sylb.  and  120  Venet. 

N   2 
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P.E.F.G.  Xa\0v  ifioi  /3ap^.— ^  in  2  Cor.xi.  3,  likeD.E.G. 
tArov  ^f>f|^withoutovr<k»^andinGaLiiL  lO.^keD.F.G. 
mdii  \  In  Eph.  iv.  9.  it  is  rather  Theodotus^  than  he, 
who  omits  /icpn,  like  D.E.F.G. "  But  in  Eph.  iv.  13. 
it  is  only  Clemens  and  G^  which  read  iinyvwiftwg  rov 
Bcov".  In  Eph.  iv.  19.,  he  quotes  vatmQvXtove^ag'*, 
in  which  D.E.F.G.  agree  with  him,  and  at  vers.  23, 24. 
where  he  reads  avmviowr^t  and  cvSvaoirdc  ^,  G  coincides 
with  him.  In  Phil.  iii.  14.,  Clemens  and  G  have  a»io 
icXif^Ht^c  cv  Xpi<rry  ^.  In  Col.  i.  28.  he  reads  ScSaaicovrfc 
cv  va<njf  9o^(f%  as  D.E.F.G.  In  Col.  i.  26.,  he  ap- 
pears to  hfive  had  in  his  text  for  rote  ayiocc  aurov,  the 
reading  rocc  airo<rroXocc  avroVf  although  the  present 
editions  express  the  first.  For  he  immediately  draws 
this  conclusion  from  the  quotation,  if<m  iXXa  fuv  ra 

fivampta   ra  airoKiKpvftfUva  f*£\pi  rw  awooroXwv  k.  r.  X., 

which  can  only  suit  the  reading  rocc  awwrroXoiQ  avrov  *. 
In  Col.  iii.  5.,  like  F.G.,  he  omits  icaicnv^  and  CoL  v. 
21.  he  reads  navra  Sc  Soicc/ioiCcrc  ^  like  D.E.F.G.  &c. 

Yet  it  much  more  frequently  happens,  that  he 
expresses  the  readings  of  D.E.  F.G.,  when  they  are  in 
unison  with  one  o?  other  of  the  MSS.  A.B.C.  Some- 
times also,  when  Clemens  abandons  them,  Orig^i 

'  Strom.  1.  i.  c.  16. 

^  Strom.  1.  iii.  c.  11-14. 

1  Strom.  1.  i.  c.  26. 

■  TheodoU  de  doctr.  Orient,  c.  43. 

•  Paedag.  1.  i.  p.  88.  Sylb.  108.  Venet.,  and  1.  iv.  Strom,  c.  21. t 
where  Sylburgius  has  cited  it,  in  opposition  to  the  M$S.  of  CJemens, 
according  to  the  textus  receptus,  as  he  confesses  in  the  note. 

<*  Cohortat.  p.  54.  Sylb.  70.  Venet. 

9  Paed.  1.  iii.  p.  224.  Sylb.  fieft.  YeueU  Strom.  1.  iii.  e,  U. 

<>  Psed.  1.  i.  p.  107.  Sylb.  129.  Venet. 

'  Strom.  1.  i.  c.  i.  towards  the  end. 

•  Strom.  1.  V.  c.  10. 
«  Strom.  1.  iii.  c.  5. 

•  Peed.  1.  iii.  p.  264.  Sylb.  d08.  Venet. 
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Steps  into  hid  place^  and  informs  us  by  means  of  his 
agreement  with  them>  that  these  MSS.  are  very  like 
to  the  oldest  Alexandrine  text.  An  Egyptian  ver- 
sion likewise^  (riz.  the  Thebaic^)  approaches  very 
closely  to  these  MSS.  in  the  few  fragments,  which  we 
have  of  it. 

Yet^  although  Clemens,  taken  on  the  whole,  evi- 
dently inclines  to  them,  he  nevertheless  differs  from 
them  in  very  considerable  variations,  and  gives  to  us 
different  readings,  with  which  we  no  where  else 
meet  I  therefore  will  produce  some  examples,  which 
consist  of  such  long  quotations,  as  coxrld  not  weH 
have  been  given  metnoriter,  such  as  GaL  iii.  26., 
where  he  read  thus,  iravric  yap  vioc  kart  Sea  iriirrKiic  Bcoti 
fv  Xptdry 'lY?aov  '•  Eph.  vi.  9.,  cv  irotEtfe  rove  oiiciirac  vfjuav, 
avcevrcc  f^  aveikn^  '•    Eph.  V.  25.  oc  avSpcc  roc  yvvaucac 

rac  cavrcM/  ayairartiHrav,  as  at  V.  22.  where  he  had  read 
with  Codex  A  vwotaaawdioffav  \  At  Rom.  xii.  13.  he 
changes  the  order,  tiiv  ^iXo^. — ^ccujc. — raiQ  yj^*  riuv  oy. 

cdiv.— *.     Also  in  1  Cor.  i#  21.  8ia  /drpvy/urroc  niC  fJCtofiaq 

<raMral^    In  Rom.  XV.  4.  he  is  still  more  singular :  icai 

rt^C  irapcucXiKr€Ci»c  ^^v  ypa^v  rtiv  iXinSa  i-j^wfiiv  rtyc  ^crpa- 

icXifafwc'' ;  there  is  something  in  this,  which  we  more 
easily  conceive  a  citation  from  memory.  But,^ 
this  conjecture  may  be  less  alk>wed  in  1  Thess. 
V*  7.,  oi  /Budvovric  vwcto^  /ucdvcricovrai  ^.  Some  Smaller 
readings  also,  which  we  briefly  call  to  mind, 
are  remarkable,  e.  g.  Eph.  ii  3.^  where  he  now  only 


.  Peed.  1.  i.  p.  95^96.  Sylb.  116.  Venet. 
7  Paed.  L  iii.  p.  268.  Sylb.  808.  Venet. 
'  Paed.  1.  iii.  c.  i. 

*  Paed.  1.  iii.  264.  S.  809.  Venet. 

*  Strom.  l.i.c.  18. 

*  Strom.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

*  Paed.  1.  ii.  186.  S.  218.  Venet. 
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omits  the  word  ^vaci ;  or  2  Cor.  vi.  16*,  where  for 
liwiv  o  06OC,  he  read  uwtw  o  wpw^irrric  *,  &c. 

The  MSS.  D.E.F.G.,  therefore,  might  indeed 
exhibit  a  text  nearly  allied  to  the  Alexandrine  or 
Egyptian;  but  their  agreement  is  not  sufficiently 
great  to  exhibit  it  with  fulness. 

Had  the  migration  of  these  MSS.  to  the  West  any 
influence  on  their  text,  and  did  it  often  cause  a  gloss 
and  supposed  emendation,  which  they  formerly 
had  not  ?  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject :  Ire- 
mdus,  in  the  few  places  where  the  original  Greek 
has  survived,  or  where  from  the  context  and  his 
inferences  we  can  judge  what  he  had  in  his  copy 
of  the  Bible,  concurs  with  the  readings  of  these 
MSS. ;  e.  g.  Rom.  xi.  32.,  where  he  expresses  wavra 
cic  awu^iav,  as  D.  E.  F.  G. ' ;  or  Rom.  v.  19.,  where  he 
also  reads  vwaicon^  rov  evoc  avdptnrav*,  with  D.  F.G. ; 
also  1  Tim.  i.  4.,  where  both  himself  and  D  have 
oucoSofiiyv  **.  In  1  Cor.  XV.  56.,  he  read  wov  aov,  ^van,  to 
vucoc ;  wov  aov,  ddvarc^  ro  iccvrpoy  ;  he  then  comments 
upon  the  words,  and  the  whole  of  his  expositions 
are  in  favour  of  davaroc  alone  ^;  so  we  also  find  it 
in  D.E.F.  G.  In  Gal.  iii.  1».  F.  G.,  read  n  oiv 
o  vo/ioc  Tcuv  Trpa^cckiv ;  ircSif  axp^c . .  •  •,  where  the  com- 

mon  text  has  n  ohv  o  vofioc ;   ttov  Tapa/3a<rHav  X^P^^  crcdii 

axpcc*  • .  •  In  Irenaeus  it  is  quoted  in  the  Latin  only, 
as  in  F.  G. ;  but  when  we  consider  his  reasoning  upon 
it,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  not  x^ptv  in  his  Bibley 
and  very  probable,  that  he  read  irpo^cwv  for  vafM-- 

^acckiv  K 

•  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  16.  S.  ^3.  Venet.  Sfarom.l.  iii.c.  II. 
'  L.  i.  adv.  Haer.  c.  10.  n.  3.,  L.  iii.  c.  20,  n.  2. 

•  Fragm.  ex  Caten^  in  Luc.  p.  347.  Ven.  et  Massuet., 
k  Prolog,  in  L.  i.  adv.  Haer. 

^  L.  iii.  c.  23.  n.  7. 

^  II.  iii.  adv.  Hser.  c.  7.  n.  2. 
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We  might  still  further  establish  it  also,  from  the 
readings  of  Marcion^  if  indeed  he  composed  his  Apos- 
tolicon  among  the  Westerns.  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  x. 

19.,  as  he  read  it,  on  Upo^vrov  n  ianv,    ri  ciScoXodvrov  tc 

iariv,  approaches  nearest  to  MSS.  F.  G.  In  1  Cor.  xv. 
60.,  he  has  simply  expressed  icXiypovofincrccv  ov  Swavrai 
by  oh  K\ripovop,riaov<Tiy  as  F.  G.,  and  2  Cor.  v.  3.  jcai  cicSv- 
aa/i€voi,  ov  yvfivot,  as  D.  F.  G.  In  the  well-known  pas- 
sage (Gal.  ii.  5.)  olc  oiSc  irpoc  wpov  cZ^aftcv,  he  omits  the 
oic  oiSf,  like  Codex  D.  In  Gal.  v.  9.,  he  read  to  ^upa/ia 
SoXoi,  as  D.E.,  and  in  Gal.  v.  14.  he  has  omitted  Iv 
ry  before  ayawridug,  as  D.  F.  G.  The  readings  appear 
again  altogether  in  the  Latin  Fathers,  as  we}l  as  an- 
other reading  of  this  Father  (on  account  of  which  he 
has  been  censured)  which  no  longer  exists  in  any 
MS,  It  is  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  9.,  and  to  all  appearance  it  is 
merely  an  ancient  error  of  transcription :  for  he  read 
Sia  rou  vojAov  instead  of  Sia  Tov  vooc  fiov.  From  such 
copies  indeed  the  Latin  versions  proceeded,  which 
the  Teachers  of  the  Church  used ;  yet  shall  we  with 
difficulty  be  persuaded  to  reverse  the  case,  and  to 
assert,  that  Marcion  interpolated  his  Apostolicon 
from  the  versions  of  the  Latins,  even  if  these  were 
in  existence.  The  Latin  Fathers,  in  whom  we  again 
find  these  readings,  are  not  simply  from  Italy  alone, 
or  Gaul,  but  principally  from  Africa,  which  is  an  ob- 
servation very  important  to  the  history  of  the  text. 
All  the  readings  in  D.  E.  F.  G.,  which  do  not  occur 
in  Clemens  or  Origen,  are  not  simply  on  this  account 
to  be  pronounced  not  of  African  origin. 

Even  if  we  would  attribute  to  the  Westerns  far  too 
great  a  share  in  the  condition  of  these  MSS.,  we  may 
very  easily  be  directed  right  by  the  oldest  Syriac 
version,  which  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
these  uncommon  readings,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
no  copies,  excepting  in  the  MSS.  D.E.F.G. 
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From  all  which,  the  following  coiiclasion  appears 
to  me  deduciblethatD.E.F.G.  contain  a  very  ancient 
text  of  the  period  of  the  Koiyn  fjcWic,  which  very  closely 
agreed  with  the  Alexandrine  and  Egyptian,  which 
passed  westwards  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was 
afterwards  introduced  among  the  Latins  in  Italy  and 
Gaul. 


SECTION  XXXIII. 


If  this  be  right,  we  might  now  produce  some  traits 
of  these  MSS.  for  the  sake  of  forming  the  picture  of 
the  text  in  that  age,  in  which  it  was  most  freely 
treated,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Epistles  of  PauL 

We  might  here  begin  with  the  agreeable  remark, 
that  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  have  not  suffered 
so  much,  as  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Didactic  writings,  which  were  composed  in  a  straight- 
forward succession  of  ideas,  and  which  maintain 
their  connexion  by  a  close  union  of  passages,  do 
not  so  easily  afford  opportunity  for  the  interpolations 
and  glosses  of  others,  and  should  they  even  be  intro- 
duced, they  must  soon  betray  themselves  by  the  in* 
terruptions  which  they  cause.  But  historical  compo- 
sitions, which  often  stand  isolated  and  free,  and  are 
united  by  no  internal  connection,  afford  an  open  field 
to  greater  as  well  as  smaller  insertions. 

The  discrepancies  of  the  jcocvi)  ijcScxric  in  Syria,  and 
of  that  in  Africa,  are  not  by  far  so  great  as  in  the 
historical  writings :  and  here  likewise  the  assertion, 
that  the  Syriac  is  somewhat  purer  than  the  western 
African,  is  in  frill  force. 

1.  The  species  of  variations,  which  occur  in  Paul's 
Epistles,  are  in  other  respects  nearly  the  same  as  in 
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the  other  writings.   Helmusms  hare  been  destroyed, 

e.  g.  Rom.  xiii.  1.,  waaa  -^vyjt  cSovor« — vroraaatfj^^  tWl  ^> 

which  D.  E.  F.  G.  have  thus  altered,  iramcc  eSowrwc 

. . .  vfl-oracrrarde*  in  2  Thess.  i.  8.  iv  vv^i^Xo-foq,  ar6  tW*3» 
cv  ^oyi  myoc*  Phil.  ii.  14.,  \fopiQ  yoyyva^wv,  G  x^P'C 
opyitc* 

2.  A  greater  Grecian  turn,  a  greater  degree  of  ele- 
gance was  given  to  harsher  passages.    Phil.  iii.  13., 

kfMLVTOV  oh  XoyiCo^i  KareiXfii^Ta,  F.  G. ;  Gal.  iv.  25.,  ip 
rg  'Apafiuff  ri  (rwrroi^ovaa  ....  SovXcva,  D.  F.  G.  £lph. 
ii.  11.  Sco  rovTO  fAV^fiovivovTiQ  v/ucic,  01  wort,  F.  G. ;  Col.  i. 
26.,  TO  /(4V<rri}pcov  TO  airoiccicpvfi/bicvov. .  •  .  wvt  Sc  ^avcpcu^K, 

D.  E.,  &c. 

3.  A  less  common  expression  was  exchanged  for 
one  more  familiar.    2  Cor.  xii.  13.,  iimi3i?rf  uircp  rac 

• .  •  ri<f<ffO%T€  wapa  •  .  •  D.  E.  Rom.  iii.  9.,  irpoc^^o/wcdd, 
D.  G.  irpoicarc^Ofify  vipwaov  :  Rom.  xii.  9.,  airoerrvyovvr^Q, 

G  fuaovvTkQ.  Or  they  at  least  wrote  this  on  the  margin, 
wh^Q  they  did  not  strike  out  the  other.  In  Gal.  iv. 
21.,  rov  vofioy  ovxoicovcre*  some  one  wrote  hy  the  side 

of  aKowri, — avaycvoHnciTf,  aS  it  OCCUrs   in   D.  E.  F.  G* 

This  substitution  must  be  very  old ;  for  it  was  united 
in  the  third  century  with  the  original  expression  in 
a  compound  reading,  as  it  appears  in  Origen's  2nd 

book,  3rd  §.^  against  CelsUS,  oi  rov  vofwv  avaytvoNricoyrcc, 

rov  vo^tov  ovic  aicovcre.  It  is  pleasing  to  perccive  the 
manner  in  which  from  one  various  reading  soon  a 
second  proceeds,  and  a  great  one  from  a  small  one. 
This  is  the  case  in  Col.  ii.  15.,  where  some  one  sub* 
stituted  rifv  eapica  for  rac  apx^q,  as  wc  may  see  it  in 
.F.G.,  or  which -seems  to  me  more  probable,  that 
in  transcribing  THN2APKA— he  changed  it  into 
TA2APXAS:  the  transktor  of  the  Peschito  found  both 
readings  marked  in  his  copy,  and  united  them  with  a 

third  :  ri|v  <rapica,  rac  a/o)^ac  «coc  f^ovacac* 

4.  Some  frequently  inserted  an  expression,  to  elu- 
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cidate  a  passage  which  was  somewhat  obscure.  lu 
1  Cor.  xii.  24.,  the  passage  appears  to  acquire  more 
light,  when  rc/iiicis  added  after  xp«av  ^x^h  as  in  D.  E. 
F.  G.  and  the  Peschito.  In  Phil.  iii.  18.,  the  Peschito 
inserts  irtptog  after  wtpurarovtn :  in  the  same  Epistle, 
iv.  18,  F.  and  G,  illustrate  ra  irap  n^aq  by  adjoining 

VBfjLif&iVTa,  or  Col.  iv.  9.   iravra   v/icv  yviippiovtri  ra  wSe  by 

adding  wparrofi^va.  So  likewise  F.  and  G.  assist  Gal. 
V.  24.,  by  ovT€c  after  \pi<rTov,  and  by  aimav  after  trapKa, 
6.  They  inserted  into  the  text  parallel  passages, 
or  readings,  which  had  been  written  on  the  margin, 
from  other  Epistles.     In  Gal.  iv.  17.  after  Iva  ainovg 

2^i)Xovrc, — tn^ovTi  &  ra  KpntTOva  yapia^iara  OCCUrs  in  the 

MSS.  D.  E.  F.  G.from  1  Cor.  xii.  31.,  and  in  1  Tim. 
vi.  9.  after  irayiSa,  the  addition  rov  Aca/3oXov  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  same  Epistle  iii.  7.  in  D.  F.  G.  F.  G. 
after  (nrtp/na  (rov,  Rom.  iv.  18.  received  the  addition, 

wc  01  affrepcc  row  ovpavov,  icai  to  a/u;iov  rtig  SaXa^aiyCi  froni 

the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  xxii.  17.)  Various  read- 
ings in  the  lxx.  likewise  afforded  materials  for  alter- 
ation, an  example  of  which  is  in  the  Peschito,  in 
Rom.  ix.  25.  icai  rijv  riXiri/uvriv,  iJXtijfitvijv*  or  1  Cor.  ix. 
9.  KiifJt(o<rug  for  ^ifjuoaug  in  D.  F.  G* 

6.  A  species  of  alteration  still  occurs  in  the 
Epistles,  which  is  peculiar  to  them  :  viz.  transposi- 
tions of  constructions  and  words,  which  were  pur- 
posely arranged  to  bring  to  an  easier  point  of  view 
the  long  periods  or  passages  of  the  Apostle  inter- 
rupted by  parentheses,  by  means  of  another  disposi- 
tion of  them.  In  Rom.  xvi.  3.  the  words,  icai  ti|v  kut 
oiicov  avTtov  cicicXi|<Tiav,  which  were  separated  by  the 
whole  parenthesis,  oircvcc  as  far  as  twv  i^vwv  from  the 
principal  subject,  were  transferred  to  them  from 
verse  5,  and  were  joined  to  (mvap-y.  /nov  iv  Xpi<mf'lti<To%^ 
in  D.  E.  F.  G.  In  2  Cor.  xii.  21.,  where  wpog  vfia^ 
were  disjoined  from  cXdovra  ;u  by  the  words  raircivcacrp 
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0  Ococ  fiov  by  means  of  a  very  harsh  arrangement  of 
words,  they  were  united  in  the  MSS.  D.  E.  F.  G.  In 

1  Cor.  xiv.  34.  Paul  interrupts  the  admonitions  re- 
specting prophetic  gifts,  by  the  well-known  command- 
ment, that  women  should  be  silent  in  the  Church ;  and 
then,  haying  enjoined  this  by  means  of  two  paren- 
thesesi  he  reverts  at  v.  37.  to  prophesying.  These 
rapid  transitions  divert  the  reader's  mind  Arom  a 
consecutive  chain  of  ideas,  and  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  the  unpractised  again  to  find  the  connection : 
hence,  the  MSS.  D.  E.  F.  G.  separated  the  passages  in 

V.  34,  35..  al  ywaiKtg  Vfnav  BB  far  aS  fv  €icicXi|<ji^  XaXav 

from  their  ancient  context,  and  placed  them  after  v. 

40.  following  Kara  ra^iv  'yivcadoi. 

Lastly,  no  one  can  be  surprised,  that  the  text  in 
its  passage  to  the  Latins  should  have  sometimes 
suffered  from  inadequate  copyists  and  unskilful 
correctors.  In  Eph.  v.  5.  oq  iariv  fcSoiXoXarpfic — 
some  one  wishing  to  accommodate  the  Greek  to 
the  Latin  termination  Idololatra  wrote  it  oc  ccn-cv 
f iSckiXoXarj>€ia,  until  oq  was  at  length  changed  into  o,  as 

it  stands  in  F.  G.  or  Gal.  ii.  7.  ircirKn-cv/uai  ro  evayycXcov 
creditum  est  mihi  Evangelium,  ircTriarevrac  fMi  to  cvay- 

TiXiov,   F.   G.  and   Phil.  iv.  3.   yvri<ru,   ycpfiavs,  avtvy^' 

F.  G. 

Which  of  our  MSS.  of  the  koivii  USoatg  has  a 
more  ancient  text,  I  think  it  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine; although  D.  E.  were  not  subjected  to  so 
many  alterations,  as  F.  G.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
more  than  barely  probable,  that  a  great  portion  of 
those  additions  and  alterations,  which  were  made  in 
Codex  D.  d  secundd  rnanH,  were  taken  from  G.  or  F., 
or  rather  had  been  derived  irom  an  older  MS.,  from 
which  the  western  Librarii  prepared  the  transcripts 
F,  and  G. 
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SECTION  XXXIV. 

We  should  now  come  in  due  order  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Epistles :  but  no  MS.  of  them  has  survived, 
which  has  preserved  the  text  of  the  Koivn  cjcSo^fc* 
Some  of  them^  indeed,  were  frequently  quoted  by 
the  ancients :  Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  in  diflferent 
places  cited  nearly  half  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  \ 
whence  we  perceive  that  there  much  has  also  hap- 
pened to  these  Epistles,^. g.  1  Pet  iii.  1.  omvcc  iir^An 

Tif  Xoyf^^and  V.  2.  rnv  kv  Xoyy  ityvnv  avavrpo^iiv,  iv.  3.  o 
irapcAiyXvdftic  XP^^'^  ^^  (iovXtifUL  rwv  Qviov  Kotupyaa^i, 
iii.  16.  Iva  iv  If  jcaraXaXfcordk,  icarai(r^vv9«ivcv  oc  imipiatfiv^ 
rcc  n|v  JCoXifv  avaarpo^riv  i;/mi»v  iv  Xpcar^^,  jc.  r.  X.,  OT  Jude 
V.  6.  ori  o  Geoc  awali  ix  ync  Aiywnrov  Xaov  etatra^^  and  V. 
7.  iwo  to^ov  aypthiv  ayytkiav  ",  from  whenCC  ayifov  iyT*- 

\favy  and  Sanctorum  angelormn  in  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sions afterwards  arose.  Yet  all  these  quotations  will 
probably  only  inform  us^  that  the  fate  of  these 
Epistles  may  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
Pauls,  without  further  declaring  to  us  the  particular 
occurrences,  which  they  may  have  experienced. 
We  have  to  expect  greater  explanations  concerning 
them  from  the  Thebaic  version,  if  ever  it  shall  be 
executed  as  it  deserves. 


SECTION  XXXV. 

The  same  chance  happened  to  the  Apocalypse : 
no  MS.  of  it  likewise  has  been  saved  which  makes  us 

>  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  40.  Sylb.  5ft.  Venet.  Paedagog.  L.  i.  p. 
103.  Sylb.  124.  Venet.  L.  iii.  p.  244.  249-50.  253.  258-59.  Sylb. 
Strom.  L.  iii.  c.  11.  c.  18.     Strom.  L.  iv.  c.  7.  c«  20. 

"  Paed.  L.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  239.  Sylb.  281.  Venet. 
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acquainted  with  its  iiEite  in  the  first  period.  What 
however  we  know  of  it  from  other  quarters,  is  verf 
satisfiictory.  The  jrocvif  cicSoaic,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  western  teachers  of  this  period,  es- 
pecially of  those  who  Uved  fiarther  within  the  third 
century,  when  it  had  reached  the  boundaries  of  its 
circulation  among  the  Greeks,  must  have  expressed 
the  strong  oppositions  to  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
strongest  manner,  if  it  were  exposed  to  them.  But, 
if  we  consider  this  treatise,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Tertul- 
Han,  and  by  Cyprian,  who  lived  much  later,  it  cannot 
be  contradicted,  that  in  part  a  very  mild  fate  happened 
to  it,  in  comparison  with  that  among  other  people. 

Its  peculiar  obscurity  was,  probably,  one  of  the 
causes,  which  deprived  many  of  the  wish  of  glossing 
upon  it,  nor  did  the  harsh  accusations,  which  for  a 
long  time  were  raised  against  it,  and  the  suspicion 
of  spuriousness  founded  on  these,  contribute  less  to 
secure  it  from  much  detriment.  It  was  but  little 
ready  and  it  was  owing  to  this  neglect,  that  it  was  in 
a  better  state,  than  those  books  to  which  the  industry 
and  application  of  many  had  been  prejudicial. 

The  treatise  of  Hippolytus  on  Christ  and  Anti- 
christ, which  we  certainly  have  reason  to  account 
genuine,  is  well  adapted  to  elucidate  our  asser- 
tion. In  it  some  chapters  are  extensively  quoted, 
and  the  various  readings  which  occur  in  it,  can 
therefore  afford  to  us  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
whole. 

In  it  we  meet  with  slight  transpositions,  trifling 
differences  in  the  flexion  of  words,  and  other  dissi- 
mflarities  of  this  kind :  as  to  remarkable  additions 
or  alterations,  we  can  only  point  out  these,  Apoc.  xi. 
6.  dcXfiaa  a&ic. — and  TTvp  e^X€i;<fcrac : — at  V.  7.  he  inserts 

the  words  rov  Spo/uov  avnav,  KOi  before  tkiv  fjutprvfiav 
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airrov  ^     lu  Apoc.  xii.  16.  he  reads  o^ic  for  Sparcov 

after    c/SaXcy :  —  at   v.    17.    fura   nav   ayiiov,    for    fiera 

rwv  Xoivttfv  ^    Apoc.  xvii.  7.  he  introduces  rov  dqpcov 

before  tow  ^aratiovro^ : — V.  14.  Kai  jSadcXcvc  rtav  /3a- 
aikivovTtov  can  **.  Apoc.  XViii.  2.  ur^^vpa*  ^vi  fityaXy  : — 
V.  13.  he  adds  after  wpofiara, — xai  rpayovg  I  V.  19.  for 

nfuoTifroc  he  makes  use  of  wiortiroQ,  and  v.  20.  for  ot 
ayioi  he  uses  ot  aYYcXoi''.  The  most  considerable 
variation  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  21st 
ch.^  which  he  thus  begins :  icac  ciSov  <nifuiov  fitya  km 

ddv/uaarov,  ywaiKa    ircpc/ScjSXiyfuviiv  rov  riXiov,    ic.   t.  X  '. 

Of  this  description  are  the  passages^  in  which  the 
illustrious  pupil  of  Irenseus  differs  most  widely  from 
the  common  text^  and  also  varies  from  the  MSS. 
which  are  known.  If  we  consider  the  copiousness 
of  his  Apocalyptical  citations^  and  these  unimportant 
variations^  which  distinguish  them,  we  cannot  com- 
plain of  the  boldness  and  presumption,  with  which 
the  Apocalypse  was  treated  in  the  epoch  of  the  koivti 

cicSoacc* 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXT. — THE  SECOND  EPOCH. 

SECTION  XXXVI. 

This  could  not  however  long  continue : — unless 
some  fortunate  undertaking  had  introduced  order  into 
the  text,  and  placed  limits  to  this  licentiousness^  within 
two  centuries  it  would  have  been  involved  in  a  con- 
fusion beyond  all  precedent.    It  was  perceived,  that 

■  S.  Hip^lyt.  Demonst.  de  Christo  et  AnCichristo,  c.  47. 
o  Ibm.  c.  60. 
P  Ibm.  c.  37,  38. 
•i  Ibm.  c.  41,  42. 
'  Ibm.  c.  60, 
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this  was  the  proper  time,  and  the  wish  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  text  was  so  general^  that  three  indivi- 
duals in  different  countries  devoted  themselves  to 
this  employment.  And  the  benefit^  which  the 
Christian  schools  experienced  from  it,  was  actually 
so  great,  they  have  not  deserved  that  forgetful* 
ness,  to  which  their  noble  labours  have  been  con- 
signed. 

If  the  name  of  Origen  be  again  occasionally  men- 
tioned in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  is 
not  his  fame  so  solitary  and  peculiar,  as  to  be  with- 
out rivals.  Hesychius  and  Lucian  followed  his  steps, 
emulous  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  his  fame  from  a 
juster  age. 

These  were  the  three,  who  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  and  immediately  afterwards,  at- 
tempted an  emendation  of  the  text  and  prepared 
new  editions  or  recensions.  That  is,  they  collated 
several  of  the  best  and  more  ancient  MSS.,  which 
were  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  ascertain  by  this 
process,  what  in  later  times  had  been  added  to  some 
of  them,  what  had  been  changed  or  omitted  in  indi- 
vidual copies,  and  how  far  they  agreed  in  an  uniform 
text,  which  might  be  received,  as  a  rule. 

Hesychius  had  his  department  in  Egypt.  In  this 
country  and  its  metropolis  his  emendation  obtained 
the  public  and  ecclesiastical  sanction*.  The  other 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  entirely  unknown :  pro- 
bably he  is  the  person  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
among  the  Egyptian  Bishops^  who  perished  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  \ 

*  Alexandria  et  ^gyptus  ejus  opus  amplexi  sunt.  Hier.  Prsef*  in 
Par.  et  L.  ii.  adv.  Ruffin.  c.  26* 

»  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl,  L.  vii.  c.  15.  Fabric.  Bib.  Grsec.  L.  iv,  c. 
13.  Hamb. 
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Lncian^  surnamed  the  Martjrr^  famed  for  his  acu- 
men, and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  Biblical 
literature,  was  a  Presbyter  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  He 
perished  at  Nicodemia  in  the  persecution  of  Maxi- 
min%  or,  as  others  say,  under  Maximinian  and 
Diocletian,  and  had  his  tomb  at  Helenopolis  in  Bi- 
thynia. 

His  emendation  was  adopted  from  Syria,  all  over 
Asia  Minor,  it  extended  beyond  the  Bosphorus,  and 
was  received  in  Thrace,  and  at  Byzantium,  the  sub- 
sequent metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  au- 
thority was  so  extensive,  so  many  countries  vene- 
rated his  edition,  that  on  account  of  the  wide  range 
of  territory  over  which  it  prevailed,  it  was  some- 
times figuratively  called  the  icoivii  cicSotric,  or  some- 
times, by  way  of  change,  Lucianus  *. 

The  accounts  collected  on  this  subject  from  an- 
tiquity next  refer  to  the  emendation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  Lucian  and  Hesychius  under- 
took :  but,  as  they  also  executed  that  of  the  New,  as 
we  know  from  the  same  sources,  it  may  be  easily 
perceived,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other,  viz.  their 
entire  Biblical  Codex,  had  a  like  fate  and  a  like  re- 
ception. 

Although  these  two  editions,  and  that  of  Origen 
likewise,  were  publicly  approved  far  and  wide  in 
Afiica  and  Asia,  and  in  the  south-eastern  regions  of 
Europe,  and  although,  as  Jerome  says,  the  Christian 
world  split  itself  into  thes6  three  varying  parties, 

"  ConstantiDopolis  usque  ad  Antiochiam  Lociani  Martyria  exem- 
plaria  probat.  Hieron.  Pnef.  in  Paralip.  L.  ii.  adv.  Ruff.  3.  26. 

'  niud  breviter  admoneo,  ut  aciatis  aliam  esse  Editionem,  quam 
Origenes  et  Caesareensis  Eusebius,  oianeaque  Graedse  trmctatores 
KOiyiiyf  id  est,  communem  appellant,  alque  vidgatam,  et  qam  k  pie- 
risque  nunc  Lucianus  dicitur.  Hieron.  Ep.  c  6.  ad  Sunniam  et 
Fretell.  n,  2. 
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and  altercated  about  them^  yet,  the  westerns  re- 
mained steadfast  to  the  established  text,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  and  if  they 
indeed,  or  rather  Jerome,  more  indulgently  pre- 
ferred the  edition  of  Origen,  they  were  so  much  the 
more  decisive  opponents  of  the  recensions  of  Lucian 
and  Hesychius',  charging  them  with  ill-conducted 
criticism^  which  they  hoped  to  establish  from  the 
versions,  which  existed  before  those  recensions. 
And  indeed  if  these  and  the  Latin  versions  in 
particular  were  received  as  a  standard,  the  decision 
in  favour  of  an  emended  text  could  not  turn  out 
more  favourably  than  it  has  here. 

When  therefore  Pope  Gelasius  for  the  first  time 
drew  up  an  index  Ubrorvm  prohibitorum,  the  editions 
also  of  Lucian  and  Hesy  chius  came  into  this  catalogue 
in  these  harsh  terms :  the  Gospels,  which  Lucian 

AND  WHICH  HeSYCHIUS  HAVE  FALSIFIED,  ARE  APO- 
CRYPHAL \  Thus,  the  westerns,  almost  eternally 
referred  to  the  koivti  USoai^,  and  on  no  account  could 
a  recension  find  access  to  them. 

But,  to  return : — the  emendation  of  Origen  pre- 
vailed in  Palsestine,  in  the  middle  provinces  between 
the  tract  occupied  by  those  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius  ^ 

'  Totusque  orbis  h&e  inter  se  trifarii  varietate  compugnat  Adv. 
Ruffin.  L.  ii.  c.  27. 

'  De  Novo  nunc  loquor  Testamento  •  •  •  •hoc  certe,  cum  in  nostro 
Sermone  discordat,  et  in  divereos  rivulorum  tramites  ducit,  uno  de 
fonte  quaerendum.  Praetennitto  eos  codices,  quos  k  Luciano  et  Hesy chio 
nuncupatos  paucorum  hominura  asserit  perversa  contentio,  quibus 
utique  nee  in  toto  veteri  Instrumento  post  Septuaginta  Interpretes 
emendare  quid  licuit,  nee  in  Novo  profuit  emenddsse,  cum  multarum 
Gentium  linguis  Scriptura  ante  translata  doceat,  falsa  esse,  quae 
addita  sunt.    Hieron.  in  Ep.  ad  Damasum. 

*  Decret.  Pars  1*  distinct,  xv.  §.  27.  Evangelia,  quae  falsavit 
Lucianus,  apocrypha,  evai^lia,  quae  falsavit  Hesychius,  apocrypha. 

^  Mediae  inter  has  provinciae  Palaestinos  codices  legunti  quosab 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Those  who  would  exclusively  confine  his  merit  to 
the  Old  Testament^  have  forgotten  that  Jerome  ap- 
pealed to  Origen*s  MSS.  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  ^ 
If  we  would  acquaint  ourselves  with  his  recension 
from  his  own  writings,  we  should  meet  but  with  bad 
success.  He  himself  has  not  indeed  made  much 
use  of  it^  and  it  was  probably  the  last  work  of  his 
mortal  undertakings.  His  commentaries  on  Matthew 
were  composed  in  his  extreme  old  age ;  in  these,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  complains  of  the  sad  state  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  different  MSS.,  and  speaks  with 
pleasure  of  his  emendation  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  he  is  conscious  of  no  merit  with  respect  to  the 
New,  although  indeed,  it  is  a  question,  to  which  this 
immediately  relates,  where  he  must  have  spoken  of 
his  recension,  if  it  had  already  been  completed. 
The  old  Latin  translator  of  this  work  here  quotes 
the  words  of  Origen,  where  he  speaks  of  his  emenda- 
tion of  the  Lxx  by  means  of  Obeli  and  Asterisks,  in  the 
following  way:  but  I  did  not  believe,  that  I  could 

UNDERTAKE   ANT   THING  SIMILAR   IN    THE   COPIES   OF 

THE  New  Testament  without  risk**.  It  can  be 
but  of  little  importance,  whether  what  he  here  says, 
existed  or  not  in  the  Greek ;  since,  that  which  we 
might  probably  learn  from  it,  is  indeed  contained  in 
Origen's  other  assertions,  and  as  circumstantially 
contained  in  them,  as  it  has  been  declared  by  the 
Latin  translator. 

Origene  elaboratos Hier.  adv.  Ruff.  L.  ii.  c.  26.    Of  the  lla- 

XatflTii^aiov  elayyeXioy  the  Scholia  of  the  MSS.  on  Mark  xTi.  8. 
apud  Birch  et  Griesbach  speak.  Symb.  Crit.  P.  1.  p.  101. 

^  Hieronym.  Commentar.  in  Matt.  xxiv.  36.  et  in  Epist.  ad  Galat. 
iii.  1. 

*  Origenes,  Tom.  xv.  in  Matt.  vol.  iii.  de  la  Rue,  p.  671.  In  ex- 
emplaribus  autem  Novi  Testament!  hoc  ipsum  me  posse  facere  sine 
periculo  non  putavi. 
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Hence  also  arises  Origen's  looseness  in  his  Biblical 
text,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  if  he  had 
had  a  fixed  and  invariable  standard  by  means  of  a 
recension  :  hence  it  arises,  that  he  so  often  agrees  in 
considerable  variations  with  the  jcocvii  licSoaicand  has 
so  many  readings  of  Codex  D.  But,  if  he  sometimes 
exhibits  a  text,  which  is  vastly  purer  than  that  in  D, 
we  should  call  to  mind,  that  Origen  had  several 
MSS.  before  him,  that  in  his  writings  he  frequently 
collated  several ; — a  conduct  which  rendered  parti- 
cular corruptions  easily  obvious  to  him  and  de- 
fended his  quotations  from  them.  From  this  conduct 
that,  which  an  illustrious  scholar  has  observed,  must 
have  taken  place^  viz.  that  on  the  whole,  he  ap- 
proximates himself  more  to  the  MS.  L '.  For,  if  we 
remove  the  greater  variations  from  D,a  text  appears 
very  like  to  that  of  Codex  L. 

We  may  remark  generally,  that  Origen  in  his 
commentaries  upon  John,  had  before  him  a  good 
and  well-preserved  Alexandrine  text.  But,  after  hk 
departure  from  Alexandria,  this  book  was  of  no 
further  service  to  him.  In  his  subsequent  writings, 
we  perceive  him  following  a  text,  at  one  time  more, 
at  another  less  formed,  and  allied  to  D. 

Besides  these  three  men  memorable  in  criticisnu 
the  name  also  of  Pierius  has  remained  in  honourable 
memory,  on  account  of  his  services  to  the  New  Tes* 
tament.  His  addiction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
his  acumen  procured  to  him  the  surname  of  the 
younger  Origen  ^  Yet,  it  appears,  that  he  rather 
had  a  considerable  share  in  Origen's  emendation 
and  its  circulation,  than  that  he  undertook  a  recen^ 
sion  of  his  own ;  for,  Jerome  so  connects  the  MSS. 

•  Griesbach.  Symbol.  Critic.  T.  i.  p.  cxxiii. — cxxvii. 
'  Euaeb.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  vii.  c.  29.      Hieronym.  dc  Script.  Eccl. 
V.  Pierim. 
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of  Pierius  and  Origen,  that  we  must  believe  them  to 
have  contained  one  and  the  same  text '. 

The  New  Testament  also  of  Pamphilus,  the  es- 
tablisher  of  the  library  at  Csesarea^  was  once  in  no 
common  estimation :  he  had  frequently  distributed 
it  among  the  faithful^  that  they  might  become  better 
acquainted  with  its  contents  \  A  copy,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  was  for  a  long  time  preserved  in  the 
library,  which  he  had  established '.  But,  as  it  is  well 
known,  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  was  only  the 
editor  of  Origen,  who  carefully  edited  the  Septua- 
gint  from  the  Hexapla,  and  thus  made  the  labour 
of  this  industrious  man  generally  useful  ^ ;  he  also 
transcribed  himself  all  his  other  works,  which  in 
number  and  extent  constituted  a  vast  mass  of  la- 
bour, and  proved  himself  in  every  thing  a  zealous 
venerator  of  Origen  *.  Consequently,  the  copies  of 
Pamphilus,  all  circumstances  considered,  are  no  more 
than  transcripts  of  Origen's  recension,  which  are  de- 
serving of  particular  regard,  from  having  proceeded 
from  the  hand  of  so  illustrious  a  teacher. 

Or — probably,  Origen  did  not  live  to  edite  his 
Emendation^  since  he  entered  upon  it  at  the  latter 
part  of  his  life : — did  it  then  first  come  to  light  by 
means  of  Pierius,  and  was  it  still  more  extended  by 
Pamphilus  ?  Or — did  one  of  them  edite  it  without 
the  critical  marks  ?  striking  out,  without  hesitation, 

'  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Matt.  xxvw.  36.  In  quibusdam  Codicibus 
additum  est  neque  filius,  cum  in  Grsecis  et  maxime  Adamantii  et 
Pierii  Codicibus  hoc  non  habeaiur  adscriptum. 

^  Euseb.  Hist.  £ccl.  L.  vi.  c.  $2.  Hieron.  de  Script.  Ecd.  et  L. 
ii.  adv.  Koffin.  c.  9.  unde  et  multos  codices  prseparabat,  ut,  cum  ne- 
cessitas  poposcisset,  volendbus  largiretur. 

'  Montfaucon.  Biblioth.  Coislin.  pt  262. 

k  Eichhom's  Intr.  to  the  N.  Test.  P.  1.  c.  iii.  §.  172.  Hieron. 
L.  ii.  adv.  Ruffin.  c.  27. 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  vii.  c.  32.    Hier.  Sen  Ec.  v.  Pamphilus. 
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that  which  he  by  means  of  an  obehis  had  marked  as 
suspicious,  and  receiving  without  hesitation,  that 
which  he  had  recognized  by  an  asterisk  to  be  ge- 
nuine ? 

Lastly,  in  the  fourth  century  ApoUinaris,  Bishop 
of  Laodicea  in  Sjrria,  composed  also  a  recension  : 
probably,  it  was  a  mere  version.  Whatever  it  was, 
Jerome  characterizes  it,  as  a  compilation  under- 
taken laudably  but  with  little  judgment"*.  If  we 
pass  this  judgment  on  his  labours  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, we  may  expect  nothing  striking :  neverthe- 
less, a  Scholion  of  a  Parisian  MS.  on  John  vii.  53.  to 
viii.  12.  seems  to  speak  of  copies  of  ApoUinaris  °. 
Yet  this  might  be  understood  of  his  poetical  version 
of  the  Gospels. 


THE  RECENSION  OF  HESYCHIUS. 
SECTION  XXXVII. 

Some  preparations  were  now  made  for  entering 
upon  the  overgrown  field  of  critical  documents,  for 
examining  them  one  by  one,  appreciating  their  value, 
and  arranging  them  in  their  classes ;  a  mighty  project, 
if  it  be  conceived  without  limitation.  It  had  ceased 
to  be  possible  to  perfectly  accomplish  this  in  their 
full  extent :  for  many  of  them  were  only  collated  in 
individual  passages,  many  only  in  part,  many  not 
with  due  care ;  and  some  probably  would  be  un- 

■  Lib.  ii.  adv.  Raffin.  c.  S3,  qui  bono  quidera  studio,  sed  non  se- 
cundum scientiam  de  omnibus  translationibus  in  unum  vestimentum 
pannos  assuere  conatus  est. 

"  ro  ifPeXitrfura  iv  Titriy  iiyTiypa<^ic  oh  KBiyrai,  ohSe  *AtoX- 
Xivapcy*  iv  roiQ  &pxaco(c  ^Xa  Kuyrai,  Richard  Simon,  Histoire  Grit, 
du  Texte  du  Nouv.  Test.  c.  xiii.  p,  146. 
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\rorthy  af  this  consideration  and  labour*  W^  can 
therefore  only  adduce  those  documents,  which  are 
particularly  well  executed,  and  on  account  of  their 
age  and  correctness  require  a  peculiar  attention,  and 
declare  their  character  in  the  most  decisive  manner : 
the  others  may  then  be  added  to  them  according  to 
time  and  merit. 

Let  us  now  first  seek  fw  the  Egyptian  recension, 
since  for  many  reasons  it  is  the  easiest  to  be  found. 
That  recension,  which  had  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  must  be  expressed 
in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  that  country.  But 
these  follow  the  text,  which  has  reached  us  in  MSS. 

B.  C.  and  L. B.  is  the  famous  Vatican  N.  1209. 

C.  is  MS.  N.  9.  in  the  National  library,  called  also  that 
of  Ephriem  Syrus ;  L.  is  marked  N.  62.  in  the  same 
library,  all  of  which  in  their  proper  place,  we  shall 
more  diffusely  describe. 

The  quotations  of  Athanasius,  in  those  works^ 
which  by  common  consent  are  attributed  to  him,  on 
the  whole,  represent  this  text ;  as  well  as  the  writings 
of  the  monks  Marcus  and  Macarius,  of  Cosmas  Indi- 
copleustes,  and  Cyril,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria.  I 
have  satisfied  myself  on  the  point  by  actual  collation : 
but,  here  I  cannot  lay  down  proofs  obtained  by  long 
research,  yet  I  must  in  regard  to  the  last  call  to 
mind,  that  his  Biblical  MS.  is  here  and  there  dis- 
figured by  extraneous  additions  and  interpolations. 

But  without  referring  to  the  proofs  to  which  I 
have  appealed,  this  must  be  evident  from  its  origin^ 
the  infallible  signs  of  which  the  text  of  these  three 
MSS.  bears  with  it;  then,  it  will  be  admitted  (for 
which  assertion  I  have  already  justified  myself)  that 
D  expresses  the  Koimi  c/cSoaic,  principally  of  Alexandria 
and  Egypt,  so  that  we  need  be  no  longer  in  difficulty 
concerning  the  native  ^country  of  these  three  MSS* 
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or  rather  of  their  text.  They  are  evidently  only  cor- 
rected copies  of  this  icocyii  UioaiQ. 

The  Coptic  version  also  was  composed  from  MSSL 
of  the  country,  yet  it  is  known  also  to  be  a  true 
companion  of  this  illustrious  document,  which  has 
here  been  adduced,  as  an  Egyptian  recension. 

They  therefore  actually  contain  the  recension  of 
Hesychius,  and  might  now  develope  to  us  in  colla- 
tion with  the  cocvii  k^Mcc,  from  which  they  proceed, 
the  critical  conduct,  which  he  had  prescribed  to 
hinuself.  We  see  at  first,  that  he  removes  the  greater 
interpolations,  which  were  inserted  from  the  Har- 
monies, the  Apocrypha,  or  the  parallel  passages  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  that  he  has  brought 
back  the  peculiar  words  of  the  Evangelists,  which  in 
many  instances  were  thrown  together,  to  their  right 
authors.  Besides,  he  has  rejected  many  glosses  and 
Scholia;  what  had  been  introduced  from  the  Lec- 
tionaries,  he  has  often  felicitously  expunged,  and 
again  restored  lost  sentences.  These  and  many  like 
errors,  which  we  have  observed  in  the  cocvn  6ic8o<fic, 
as  a  diligent  critic  he  has  endeavoured  to  remedy. 

Yet  could  he  not  obliterate  a  host  of  minor  and 
very  evident  traces  of  the  copies,  from  which  he 
worked;  much  even  remains,  notwithstanding  hk 
emendations,  which  appears  not  to  have  deserved 
this  forbearance,  partly  from  Lectionaries,  partly 
from  parallel  passages;  probably,  he  might  have 
been  able  to  bring  back  and  restore  many  omissions, 
which  are  in  his  recension,  and  still  oftener  to  destroy 
a  gloss  on  them,  which  now  we  cannot  easily  detect 
But,  I  have  only  said,  this  appears  to  be  the  case ;  for 
more  confidently  to  assert  this  accusation,  we  must 
even  in  detail  clear  the  whole  history  of  the  text. 

However  we  meet  in  it  with  readings,  which  we 
in  vain  seek  in  Codex  D ;  but,  since  he  has  adopted 
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them,  they  must  certainly  be  substantiated  by  other 
MSS.  Of  this  sort  is  in  Matt  xxvii.  49.  after  trwrov 
airrov,  the  addition  in  B.  C.  L.  and  the  Coptic  ver- 
sion,   oXXoc    Xaj3wv    Xoy)^i|V,   tiwv^v  airrov  rriv  nXevpav, 

Kai  c^ijXdcv  vitop  /coc  atfuz,  OT  the  transposition  in 

Mark  X.  34.  icoc  ijAirrvaovfnv  avrifif  koi  fiatmywaowriv 
avTOV,  or  in  Luke  Vi.   48.   for  rcSc/ieX  •  •  •  •  wrrpav,    the 

passage  Sea  to  icaXbic  oc/coSo/Lcciadac  avrriv  ;  also,  in  Mark 
X.  49.  where  instead  of  cIttcv  avrov  i^vri^nvai  in  B.  C.  L. 
and  the  Coptic,  this  variation  occurs,  ccircv,  ^tovturarB 
avTov,  which  two  last  readings  Thomas  of  Charkel 
found  in  his  old  Alexandrine  MS. 

Moreover,  the  observation  is  particularly  remark- 
able, which  acquaints  us  with  a  critical  principle  of 
this  individual,  which  he  took  from  profane  litera- 
ture, and  applied  unfortunately  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. For,  it  appears,  that  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself  a  law  to  prefer  the  more  elegant  and  pure,  in 
reference  to  Greek  Syntax,  to  the  harsher  and  Helle- 
nistic reading,  wherever  he  found  it.     For  example, 

in  Mark  xii.  21.,  for  av%davev,  xai  ov8b  avroc  o^i7iC€ 
ewtpfUL^   he  chose   an^avtv    /tii}     KaraXtfrtov  (rircp/ua,    the 

phraseology  of  which  is  more  elegant.  In  Mark  x.  51. 
in  B.C.L.,  Ttaoi  dcXccc  7roci?acu,  or  John  xvi.  22.,  wv  fuv 
Xvnfiv  ix'^Ti.    In  Luke  v.  36.,  the  passage  has  a  better 

turning,  on  ovSccc  iwipXfifta  awo  Ifiariov  Kaivov  <r^i<rac  €irt- 

^XXcc ....  and  Luke  xxi.   36.,  is  expressed   less 

Judaically,  iva  Karurj^yanrB  cjc^vyHV,  or  Xxiii.  42.,  orav 
fXdpc  c^c  Tfiv  /SaacXeiav  <rov,  OX   XXiii.  40,     iwiTifitav  aurtf 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  one  of  these  MSS.  de- 
parts from  Codex  L,  which  only  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, but  another  (a  or  alex.  Mus.  Britann.)  com- 
pensates for  its  departure,  whence  we  have  abc, 
which  in  this  book  represent  Hesychius's  edition. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  MS.,  which  Euthalius,  the 
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Alexandrian  deacon,  examined  and  stichometrically 
divided ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  transcript  of 
one  such  exemplar.  This  MS.  is  marked  in  Wetstein 
and  Griesbach,  Acts  n.  40.,  and  has  been  extracted 
by  Zacagni  in  the  monumentis  ineditis.  Here  also 
Codex  I,  or  Mosc.  S.  Syriod.  n.  CGCLXXX  asserts  a 
pre-eminent  rank,  which  contains  the  whole  New 
Testament,  after  another  recension,  and  is  only 
written  after  the  Alexandrine  copy  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  also  Cod.  Urbino  Vatican,  n.  367.  apud 
Birch.  It  appears  to  me,  that  here  may  likewise 
be  classed  Cod.  CoUegii  novi  Oxon. — apud  Mill. 
nov.  1. — apud  Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  36. 

If  we  would  bring  in  array  before  us,  the  various 
descriptions  of  errors  which  the  icocvii  tKloaiq  has  ad* 
mitted  in  this  book  more  particularly,  and  then  com- 
bine together  with  it  the  text  of  these  MSS.,  we 
might  thus  probably  compute,  what  the  emendator 
avoided  in  this  book,  and  what  he  principally  did. 
By  such  a  comparison,  we  shall  be  in  a  certain  degree 
able  to  perceive,  how  from  the  confused  text  of  the 
MSS.  D.E.  and  those  like  to  them,  the  better  formed 
text  of  the  MSS.  A.B.C.  and  their  fellows,  which  is 
purified  from  foreign  excrescences,  was  developed. 

In  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the  MSS.  A.B.C.  conti- 
nue, as  well  as  the  Euthalian  MS.  40.,  and  Birch's 
Urbino- Vat.  367,  to  express  the  emendation  of  He- 
sychius.  But  here  Codex  I  forsakes  us,  and  passes 
over  to  its  own  particular  recension. 

In  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  A.B.C.  are 
likewise  the  chief  documents  of  Hesychius's  text 
The  Euthalian  Codex  agrees  with  them,  which  in 
Paul's  Epistles  is  marked  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach 
n.  46.  The  Urbino-Vat.  367.,  which  was  in  the  pre- 
ceding parts  its  fieuthful  companion,  is  here  unfieiith- 
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{bit  and  floctufttes  between  two  texts :  hence  another 
is  added,  viz.  Colbert.  2844,  now  n.  14.,  which  has 
been  examined  de  novo  by  Oriesbach,  and  after  him 
again  orated  by  Begtrupp,  whose  extracts  Birch  has 
published  after  his  collection  of  various  readings  in 
the  Apocalypse.  In  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  it  beam 
tfaenmrk  17. 

In  this  part  also  we  may  be  easily  convinced,  that 
the  revised  text  was  composed  from  MSS.  which  had 
an  nncommon  resemblance  to  MSS.  D.E.  and  F.G. 
This  will  hereafter  be  evident,  whea  we  extract  some 
specimens  from  the  particular  recensions,  and  place 
one  against  the  other. 

We  have  the  Apooalypse  according  to  Hesychius's 
^tion  in  the  MSS.  A.C.  The  Codex  B  or  Vatican. 
1S09.  ^es  not  extend  so  fisur,  and  the  MS.  which  in 
the  Apocalypse  now  bears  the  mark  B,  does  not  be- 
long to  it.  But  another  Vatican  MS^  marked 
nmnber  S79^  which  Birch  has  collated*  although*  as 
is  the  case  with  more  modem  MSS.,  it  contains 
many  heterogeneous  readings,  decisively  declares 
ksdf  ^n  the  side  of  A.C. 

To  these  also  Vindcd.  C^es.  in  Supplement.  KottmrH 
n.  xxvi  is  strikii^ly  sinular,  even  though  it  bears 
sttne  traces  of  later  times :  it  has  been  c(^ted  by 
Prafessor  Alter.  We  might  add  to  these  two  other 
MSS.  ia  this  library,  if  the  numerous  alterations  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  made  the  analogy  less 
doubtful. 

LaaOy,  the  Apocalypse,  which  appears  at  the  end 
of  the  often  quoted  Eutibalian  Codex,  and  is  called 
tn  MilEus  Petav.  3.,  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  Apoc. 
12.  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  known.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  specimens,  which  Birch  has  given  in  the 
PjTole^meBa  to  the  collection  of  various  readings  in 
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the  Apocalypse,  and  to  judge  from  the  other  citatiom 
of  Millius,  it  expresses,  although  not  without  vmk 
recent  alterations,  the  text  of  the  copies  A*C 


THE  HECBNBION  OP  LUCIAK. 
SECTION  XXXVIII. 

Akother  recension  is  contained  in  MSS.  E.F^G. 
H.S.  V.  and  b  h,  viz.  in  regard  to  theGo6pels>  of  whidi 
we  must  speak  in  the  first  place.  All  are  written  In 
capital  letters,  in  the  unciid  character.  The  irst  is  a 
very  beautiful  M&  in  the  libmry  at  Bnlty  nwm.  Jt.  vi. 
21 ;  the  other  F  once  hdonged  to  Johann  Bored,  the 
Dutch  embassador  at  the  English  court  The  MS8« 
6  and  H  of  the  Gospels  were  brought  from  the  Eait 
by  Erasmus  Seidel,  and  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  Jdka  Christopher  Wolf,  of  Hambaifr ; 
the  first  of  them  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
ffarlemn  MSS.  608^  The  MS.  S  is  n.  8M.  in  «be 
Vatican  library,  collated  by  Birch,  and  V  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Hdy  Synod  at  Moscow, '  a  beaottful 
MS.,  with  which  Matthsei  first  made  us  correctly  ac- 
quainted. By  him  also  the  MSS.  b  and  k  wwe  col- 
lated, two  valuabie  Evaageliaria,  the  first  of  which 
is  in  the  same  i3l>rary,  n.  xHii.,  the  other  in  ihe 
library  of  the  press  of  the  Holy  Synod,  n.  xii. 

Were  we  here  inclined  to  mention  also  the  none 
modem  MSS.,  which  are  written  in  cmmve  dnerao- 
ters,  this  Ust  would  be  comndembly  ^enlarged ;  a  great 
part  of  those,  which  Matthsi  collated  at  Bfoscow,  ^he 
majority  in  Birch  and  Alter,  also  the  greater  number 
in  Mill  and  Wetstem,  are  of  this  family.  Yet,  a  sub* 
division  may  here  take  phice,fE>r  this  recension,  after 
it  had  suffered  vomewhat  in  the  coarse  of  time. 
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wu  probably  examined  and  revised  by  some  one. 
But  this  incidental  remark  is  only  an  hypothesis, 
which  I  cannot  here  illustrate  without  descending 
into  tedious  particulars. 

The  basis  of  this  recension  is  the  KOivi?  €icSoacc>  as  it 
was  read  in  Syria.  If  this  assertion  be  correct,  as 
we  shall  soon  find  it  to  be,  we  are  no  longer  in  the 
dark  respecting  its  country  and  author.  It  must 
have  originated  in  S}rria,  and  then  it  would  be  the 
recension  of  Lucian,  Presbyter  of  Antioch,  which  was 
circulated  from  thence  as  far  as  Constantinople  and  in 
Thrace :  we  recognize  it  in  the  Constantinopolitan 
teachers,  e.  g.  in  Theophylact,  although  his  text  be 
no  loiter  in  a  positive  state  of  purity. 

We  have  cited  above  some  remarkable  readings, 
which  characterize  the  most  ancient  text  in  Sjrria, 
and  the  Egyptian  books,  before  and  after  Hesy- 
chius,  and  did  not  even  occur  in  the  versions  of 
this  country.  These,  the  number  of  which  we  might 
here  considerably  augment,  we  again  meet  in  the 
great  family  of  MSS.,  which  we  have  adduced 
for  the  emendation  of  Lucian,  since  in  them  are 

Matt.  vi.  13.,  on  aov  i<mv  ii  (iaaiXua  icac  ri  Svvofuc,  Kai  fi 

Soga,  ug  rove  aiwvaQ.  F.G.S.V.  b  h  (here  the  MSS. 
E.H.  are  defective)  Matt  xx.  22.,  ^A\w  ircvfcv* ...  /cat 

ro  fiamiafia,  o  kyto  (iairrtCofiai,  |3airrc<rdi|vat,  and  VCrS.  23., 
icoi  ro  /3airr.  o  iyta  /3airr /3airrc<rdi}<r€adc,   E.  H.  S.  V. 

Here  indeed  F.G.  are  defective,  and  b  h  are  silent, 
but  we  might  easily  replace  their  testimony  by  some 
dozen  others.   Mark  vi.  11.,  €cc  ^a^.  airocc — i^'nv  Xcyw 

vfuv,  avMKTiynpov  iarai  2o8o/liocc>  n  TofioppoiQ  iv  V^?  "^i^* 

<y««c,  n  rp  ttoXbi  ciceivf .   E.  F.  G.  H.  S.  V,  b  k  ;  Matt. 

xiiL  14.,  nic  cpi|/Liai<r€«k»c, — to  pifitv  vwo  AaviiiXrov  irpo^if- 

roii,  E. F.  G.  H.  S.  y.  bh;  Luke  iv.  18.,  oirforaXjcc  fic 

— ca^a^dai  rove  <rvvrcrpi/ufi€vovc  rnv  icap&av ;  Lukc  X.  22., 
Kai  arpa^c  irpoc  rove  fuidirrac  dire  ;  John.  i.  27.  o  oirco'cn 
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fiov  lp)(Ofievoc-T-oc  i/ii^fHxr^ty  fiov  yiyovtv ;  John  V.  16.,  oc 
'lovSatoc — Kai  itnrovv  ahrov  avoKttivai ;  John  vi.  22.,  cc 
fxn  iv — cicccvo  €ic  o  av€|3i|<rav  oi  /Ltadifrai  avrov;  also  John 

yL  69*9  ov  €c  o  vtoc  rov  Ocov  t^vro^.  If  here  and  there  in 
these  passages,  one  of  the  testimonies  be  omitted,  as 
F,  which  has  not  been  collated  in  John,  and  bh, 
which  are  silent  in  John  v.  16.  and  yi.  22.,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  h  in  John  i.  27.,  we  might  without  he- 
sitation pass  them  over ;  since  a  host  of  other  MSS. 
of  this  family  would  also  certify  us,  that  these  cha- 
racteristic readings  of  the  Koimi  cicSoacc  in  Syria  be- 
longed also  to  this  recension,  and  were  peculiar  to  it. 
The  deduction  of  this  text  from  the  copies  of  the 
Koivfi  €jcSo<rcc,  as  it  was  read  in  Syria,  cannot  better  be 
rendered  obvious  to  us,  than  by  citing  the  next  best 
passage  from  the  Gospels,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
Peschito.  On  this  occasion  it  cannot  be  unaccept- 
able to  see  the  two  recensions  in  parallel  columns, 
viz.  that  of  Lucian  and  that  of  Hesychius,  and  then 
to  consider  the  relation  of  the  last  to  Codex  D,  and 
without  labour  to  observe  how  many  of  its  peculiari- 
ties remained  in  the  recension,  which  is  derived  from 
it  and  MSS.  like  it.  For  this  purpose  we  select  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Mark. 


HESYCHIUS. 

LUCIAN. 

I.  avvayerai 

tig  TO  wXoioy  ififiayra 

BCI.. 
BCL. 

BCI.D. 

©xXociroXvc. 
i  Ififiarra  cic  ro  irXotoy, 
I      Syi\ 

6.  icai  hrt  dytrtiKzy  6  j>X«oc 
S.  ftXXa  ewtff.  •  • 

BCL. 

BCLD. 

BCL. 

Syr. 

yi?c  I?*'.  Syr. 
^Xcov^e  avarciXaiToc< 
ijXKoirta...  Syr. 

avljayoyityoy 
10.  icai  ort 
iipknvy 
rag  irapaPoKag 

BCLD. 
BCLD. 
BCL. 
BCL. 

ah^ayoyra 

6t€  ^£.  Syr. 

^fmrritray, 

nir  irapaPok^y,  Syr. 
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11.  4/itv  TO  ftvoTfipior  iiiwat    BL.  Copt.        \    '^       €      at  yvwFOt  ro 
^^  1       '^  f      rrifjLara.  Sjrr. 

iy  a^ic  (cic  «^*C  B)        CL.  {  ^•^  g;^  rapiuuca^r^.. 

16.  eir^c  BCL.  th^wQ. 

18.  egu  (£XXoc  elrit'  BCL.  cac  e^oi  clo'cv.   Syr. 
ikov^ayrec  BCLD.  i^icovoyrcc* 

19.  rov  ai«#y»c  bcld.  rov  cUwi^  rovrtiv.  Syr. 

20.  Kai  Iffcoeoi  clo'cv  BCL.  coi  ovroc  elffcy.    Syr. 
£2.  lav  /ii|                                     BCL.  ^  lav  ^i|. 

f  v/«iv  rol  wpovrt^trtrai 
94.  Ir/fiv  nu  irpovred^fffcrac  vficv  BCL.  <      v/icv  roic   dKovovat. 

I     Syr. 

28.  airro/uanf  i  yif  BCL.  a{rro/i«n|  yap  ^  yif.  Syr. 

30.  wtfc  6/iocitfO'. .  • .  BCL.  rcvi  hyuouao .... 

81.  fwcporepoy  bld.  fiucporcpoc 

82. /lecCii^v   (^c^ov)    ir«>'r«v  >  «  «  iravrwv  r«i»r  Xoxavwv 

%  4  BOLD  oyr.       \  y> 

88.  roc  dSXa  bl.  Copt.  Syr.  roc  oXXa  ^e, 

irXoca  BCD.  irXocopm. 

«7.*4,y.K«»d»«ro,X.«,K     bold.  }"%*^   r.K«»*«. 

88.  iy  rjf  ^(ntfi .  •  •  bcld.   Syr.        exi  ry  irpv/u . . . 

40.  r4  ociAoi  tort  ovirw  bl  Copt.  i>-     >  ^    g    ' 

By  placing  them  thus  one  against  the  other^  without 
multiplying  examples,  we  thoroughly  ascertain  both 
recensions :  Jhe  various  readings,  which  are  discerni- 
ble in  them,  are  merely  errors  and  modifications  of  in- 
dividual MSS.,  which  often  obscure  our  view  of  both 
recensions,  when  we  pay  too  much  attention  to  them. 
A  number  of  uniform  MSS.  must  therefore  have  per* 
vaded  the  whole,  where  we  would  however  remember, 
that  in  an  instance,  like  that  which  will  hweafter 
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occur  to  US,  we  have  not  before  us  the  irregular 
trifling  of  erroneous  and  accidental  readings. 

Whatwewi^ed  further  to  see  from  the  preceding 
specimens,  viz.  the  deduction  of  this  recension  from 
the  IC0CV1I  UioifiQ,  as  it  was  circulated  in  Syria,  we 
might  have  seen  from  the  collation  of  the  Peaehito, 
which  was  composed  before  Lucian,and  consequently 
from  an  ancient  copy.  Now^  if  we  compare  hk 
recension  with  this  ancient  copy,  we  shall  easily 
infer,  how  he  proceeded ;  we  shall  observe,  that  he 
has  expunged  and  removed  what  was  transferred 
from  one  Evangelist  into  the  other.  Matt.  xxii.  S7.> 
xxviii.  18.,  Mark  viiL  29.,  Luke  ix.  39.,  xxiv.  36L 
what  was  inserted,  on  account  of  the  Church^Iesaons, 
Matt  XX.  17.,  Luke  xix.  26.,  also  exegetical  addi- 
tions, amplifications,  and  circumlocutions.  Matt.  xxi. 
34.,  vi.  32.,  xiv.  6.,  Mark  vi.  31.,  ix.  3.,  Luke  ix.  29.« 
John  vii.39.,  transpositions.  Matt.  vii.  30.,  Mark  vL 
51.,  and  other  extraneous  matter  of  the  same  de- 
scription. 

He  has,  however,  admitted  readings,  which  did  not 
occur  in  the  copy,  from  whence  the  Peschito  waa 
made :  e.  g.  Matt.  xxiv.  13.,  rnv  i>pav . . . .  cv  p  o  uioc 

Tov  avdpcuirov  ipx^Tai  I  John  viii.  69.,  IK  rov  upov^KOi 
wponytv  ovTtoQ ;  John  xi.  41^  tov  XiSov — ov  riv  o  redvificti^c 

icci/uvoc,  which  abo  were  approved  by  a  great  part  of 
hisMSS. 

This  recension,  in  reference  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  exists  in  the  Moscow  MSS./.  or  8.  Synod, 
cccxxxiii.,  in  m  (S.  Synod  xlv,),  b  (S.  Synod*  iv. 
Praxapost.),  d  (S.  Synod,  cccxxxiv.),  also  in  c  (S. 
Synod  cccclxiv),  and  m  (S.  Synod,  cccxxviii.),  all  of 
which  have  been  collated  by  Matthaei:  moreover,  it 
exists  in  Codex  k^  which  belongs  to  this  scholar. 
Among  themy  appears  to  be  the  preferable  copy^ 
but  c  and  m  have  suffered  the  most  from  unseasonable 
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corrections.  To  these  may  be  added  a  very  good 
MS.  (Alexandrmo-Vatic.  29.  apud  Birch,)  and  the 
MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library,  Lambec.  xxxvii.  or  Nessel 
ccxxi.,  also  Lambec.  xxxv.  or  Nessel  cccxiii.  All  of 
these  have  a  perfectly  determinate  character,  nor  do 
they  stand  singly ;  but  their  family  is  numerous,  and 
the  individuals  of  it  are  scattered  through  other  col- 
lections ;  their  text,  however,  is  not  equally  pure,  or 
they  frequently  have  not  been  extracted  with  the 
same  requisite  care. 

We  must  still  notice,  in  regard  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  of  this  recension,  the  singular  fact,  that  it 
does  not  so  firmly  and  invariably  adhere,  as  the  other 
Biblical  books,  to  the  readings  of  the  Syriac  text. 
Nor  is  it  so  far  remote,  that  no  traces  of  its  relation- 
ship remain.  Among  the  characteristic  readings 
peculiar  to  this  recension,  none  of  great  extent  are 
discerned :  the  greatest  is  in  Acts  xxvi.  30.,  where 
the  Egyptian  simply  says,  avcon?  o  /3a<rcXcvc  A.  B.  40. 
367.  L  Copt  also  express  themselves  in  the  same 

way :   /cai  raxna  uirovroq  avrov  avMTvi  o  /SaatXevc*  ^^  0,%. 

b.  d.  k.  c.  m.  Alex.-Vat.  29.  Lambec.  xxxv.  and  Lam- 
bec. xxxvii.  Yet  the  most  remarkable  is  in  Acts  xx. 
28.,  for  where  some  MSS.  read  Kvpiov,  others  Xpur- 
rw,  or  even  Ocov,  this  unites  the  two  readings,  rnv 

cjc/cXiy^cav  Kvpcov  icac  Ocov.  f.  Of.  b.  d.  k.  C.  191.   Alcx." 

Vat.  29.  Lambec.  xxxv.  and  Lambec.  xxxvii. 

We  will  also  here  (as  we  have  done  in  the  Gospels), 
place  some  passages  of  both  recensions  one  against 
the  other,  for  which  purpose  we  select  Acts  xxiv. 
and  XXV.  Of  the  MSS.  of  the  Egyptian  recension, 
which  we  have  named  above,  C  is  sometimes  defec- 
tive, and  so  is  D  in  both  chapters  of  its  icof  vn  cicSoatc : 
but  as  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  still 
another  celebrated  copy  of  it,  viz.  the  Laudian  MS. 
E,  which  we  add  to  the  collation. 
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ACTS  XXIV. 


HESYCHIUS. 

9«  mfriTt^tyro. 
10.   KpiTflV  ^iKcuoy* 

IL  iifupai  ^M^era 
etc  'i<povffoXi|/«« 

IS.  Svvarrai  ooc. 

16  •  ir  rovrf  icau 
18.  cv  ale  ciy>. 

22.  dytfiakero  it  aWwg 


LUCIAN. 

'  }  AB,   40.  867.  I.K.  j'*^"  /*'•'  wpiw(ivTiiH0y. 

AB.  40.  S67. 1.B.  vra^iF.  Syr. 

AB.  40.  367. 1.B*  mtvt^€¥ro* 

B.  40.  367. 1.  cpirify.  Syr. 

AB.  40.  367.  I.  €v%fiar€pop, 

AB.  40.  I,  iifitpai  ieKaivo. 

A.  40.  367.  l.Syr.  iy  'Icpovo'oXiyfi. 

AB.  40.  367.  B.  hrKntfrrany^ 

AB.  40.  367.  I.B.  ivy^yrai.  Syr. 

ABC.  40.  }^^-^  *«^*    •'«^*'- 

ABC.  40.  367.  l.B.    iyrovTfie.  Syr. 
ABC.  40.  367.  I.B.    iy  okiifp. 

J  r  ctcov^ac  &  ravrOf  ivtfia^ 

J  ABC.  40.  367.  I.E.  J      X€ro  o^vc  4  ♦iiX^. 
C     Syr. 

TLavKoy. 


23.  nypecerOaca^ir  abc.  40.  367.  I.E.  \  ^"^^^   ^^ 

i     oyr. 


vnrpcrfty. 
23.  ifMfofioc. 

26.  IlavXov*  ^ 

27.  xapira* 
X^piy. 


\ 


ABC.  40. 

Syr. 
ABC.  40. 
(AC.    40. 
i     Syr. 

ABC.  40. 


367.  I.E.  1  vff^perciy  ij  wpwrtp^w^ 

S      ^ai. 
367.  I.       I^ctrdai,  ififo^. 
367.  I.E.  )  IlavXov,  dirii»c  Xv^  ah^ 

Xopiroc. 
367.1. 


ACTS  XXV. 

5.  aVV  drawop  ab,    40.  367. 1.E.    dylpt  rovrf.  Syr. 

6.  o(r  irXfiovc  <5«cw   4  I  ABC.  40.  367.  i.     »   ^         ,  . 

&ro.  5     Syr.  J  ^Atiovc  #  doco.  ^ 

7.  ireputfTTKrai'  airoi'.      AB.367.  alrf,  40.  i.  irepaoniwi'. 
-coro^cpowir.  abc.  40.  367.  i.e.   ^powc. 
icararovnavXov.omit.  AC.    40.  367.  Syr.  Kara  rw  HavAov. 

8.  rev  IlavXov  flfiroXo-  K       ^a  •u^  c      (   • 

yovfK wv.  J  ^*®*  **^'  ^®  * '  ^y •  i  «iroXoyov|uycv  avrov. 

5.rptA,wu.  ^   40.367.1.      rpiw<r5a«. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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II.  tl  fuy  ohr,  ABC.  i.v.  Syr.  cl  fur  yap* 

\5.  KttnZuniy.  ABC.  40.  567.  i.       ^vnir. 

U,dy9p^rwp*y.  ABC.  40.  K.    I'^'^J^s^' *'"^'"*' 

IS.  tftpoyf  ify.  AC    40.  367.  I.B.    circ^cpoy,  «#v. 

vwtr.  iym  wovtipar^  )  abc.  40.  367.  i.B.  i  >         » 

or  irD>77pM>'«  i     Syr.  )  '*''*   ^^* 

OA  (  ABC.  40.  367.  I.B.  I 

XO.  ircfH  TOVTiar.  >       S  >  ^"^^  rovrov. 

21.  dyawtfi}lm,  ABC.  40.  367.  I»B.  wifi^ia. 

.  23.  carefox.  r.  iroX.  ABC.  40.  i.  Syr.  icarcfox*  oi^miroX. 

25.  Kortkafiofiiir.  AB.    40.  367.  I*  «araXa/3o/uyoc* 
a^ov  &•  ABC  40.  367.  i.B.  rac  alrov  2c.  Syr. 
wtfAWiiy.  ABC  50.  367.  ire/iircivoirrov. 

26.  re  ypayjm.  AB.  i.  Syr.  re  ypa^u 

In  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles^  the  principal 
book  in  favour  of  Lucian's  text  is  a  beautiful  MS., 
executed  with  uncial  characters  (it  is  furnished  with 
Scholia  in  the  current  character),  which  in  the  library 
of  the  Holy  Synod  bears  the  number  xcviii.,  and  is 
named  G  by  Mattheei.  As  we  already  have  a  Codex 
6  in  Paul's  Epistles,  we  will  designate  it  by  the 
smaller  letter  gr--y*  takes  the  rank  after  it,  then  k  I 
mod,  and  the  two  irpa^avoaroXoi  a  3  and  b.  Except^ 
ing  g,  all  have  already  occurred  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  however.  Codex  I  or  S.  Synod, 
ccclxxx.  agreed  with  the  text  of  Hesychius. 

Besides  these,  Matthaei  found  in  Paul  particularly, 
n.  xcix.  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod :  he  quotes 
its  readings  under  the  letter  n. 

Still  further,  Alexandrino-Vat.  29.,  also  Pio-Vat. 
50.  apud  Birch,  and  Lambec.  xxviii.,  Lambee.  xxxvii., 
Lamhec.  xxxv.,  Lambec.  1.,  or  Nessel.  xxxiii.  con- 
tain Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  according  to 
this  recension,  all  from  the  library  at  Vienna,  where 
they  have  been  collated  by  Alter.    But  the  text  of 
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Paul  tlirougfaotit  is  preserved  in  these  MSS.  purer 
and  in  a  better  state,  than  that  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles. 

The  relationship  to  the  Syriac  version,  which  ap- 
peared less  striking  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
was  scarcely  at  all  discernible  in  the  35th  chapter,  is 
here  again  strongly  expressed ;  yet  must  we,  as  it  is 
easily  conceivable,  except  those  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  which  were  no  original  parts  of  the  Pes- 
chito,  and  were  only  in  later  times  adde<l  to  it. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  not  wanting  in  greater  and 
more  distinguished  readings,  of  which  we  here  cite 
each  sort  of  example.    In  Rom.  iii.  I.  Lucian's  MSS. 

add  after  iv  Xpiory  'Iiyaov, — firi  Kara  trapKa  Trtpnrarovffiv, 
aWa  Kara  wvevfia,  g^f*  i*  L  tn»  n*  c  a  3.  5.  Alex-VcU. 
29.  Pio' Vat.  50.  Lambec.  1.  xxviii.  xxxv.  xxxvii. 
which  is  read  in  very  few  Alexandrine  MSS. : — of 
this  addition  the  Peschito  has  only  the  first  half,  as 
far  as  aXXa.  So  the  passage  in  Rom.  xi.  6.  is  seldom 
found  in  the  copies  of  Hesychius,  a  &  c^  cpywv,  ovk  In 

fOT4  )^c[pc9  «^«*  TO  €/>yov  ovK  m  kariv  Ipyov,  Which  all  the 

before-quoted  MSS.,  and  even  Codex  d  (which  there 
has  not  agreed  with  it)  and  the  old  Syriac  version 
express.     In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  vi. 

20.  the  passage,  icai  iv  r^  Ylvtv^ian  ijAtJV,  ariva  care  6cov 

is  after  the  words  fTtafian  v^kov,  which  only  the  Lucian 
MSS.  i.  e.  those  before  quoted,  and  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion recognize.  The  same  likewise  takes  place  in 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  1  John  v.  13.  ravra  lypa^a 

if^V TOIC     TTKTTeVOVaiV    HQ    TO     OVOfM    TOV     VIOV  TOV  QbOV,  lu 

which,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Alexandrine, 
all  coincide,  the  Syriac  version  alone  not  concurring 
with  them. 

That  we  may  once  more  observe  both  recensions 
in  parallel  columns,  and  their  derivation  on  the  one 
side  from  the    MSS.   DEFG,  in  the  Epistles  of 
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Paul,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  text,  which  is  ex^ 
pressed  in  the  Pesdiito,  let  us  exhibit  the  ninth  and 
tenth  chapters  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
and  from  the  Catholic,  the  Epistle  of  Jade. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HESYCHIUS. 

7*  Toy  Ko^KOv  ahrov* 

8.  i|  ««U  6  FO/ioc  ravra 
ov  Xcyei ; 
10.  ^iXci  Ik*  iKrtli. 

\%,  iffiuy  (pic)  c{ov0t0C« 
13.  waptipevorrtf 
16.  Kfu  yap  /UH. 

18.  ebayyeXtoy,  tic  to 

ftO»  &c  ^o  yoftoyp  fifi  my 
altToc  viro  yoftoy, 

SI.  Oeovy  oXX'  lyyo^wc 
Xpiorov. 

t$.  wayra  &  worn* 


!AB.  Copt.  !?•  46. 
Syr. 

ABC.  17.  46.  BBFO. 
>ABC.  46.  BB. 

ABC.  17.  46. 
I  ABC.  17.  46.  Syr. 
ABC.         46.  BFa. 

ABC.  17.  46.  BEFO. 
ABC.  17.  46.  BEFOi 

ABC.  17.  46.  B. 

I  ABO.  17.  46.  BBFO. 

I  ABC.  17.  46.  BEFO. 
ABC.  17.  46.  BBFO. 


LUCIAN. 

!ovK  ei/u  dwooToXpc  i 
oIk  ci/ic  IXev^epoc ; 
cr  Tov  ahrov  Kapwowm 

Syr. 
H  olr^i  KOI  6  yoMoc  rov- 

7-0  Xryec ;  Syr. 
iw"  iXiTiBt  ofeiXit.  Syr. 
^  T1IC  iXan^  ahrov  furt" 

irpoaeip€voyT€C* 
.    o{fai  ^e  fioi,  Syr. 

itiroyyiXior  rov  Xpc0^ 

1^  tnro  yofioy,  Syr. 
^  Oey,c£XX*^yvofiO€Xpc- 

rovro  2c  irocii».  Syr. 


CHAPTER  X. 


1.  oh  ^cXm  yap. 
1?.  Ifiam-ttr^riffay. 
9.  rii'ec  aim#y 

10.  nvcc* 

11.  rvirucwc  cvytfi. 
19.  ••cIdwXodvroy* 


ABC.  17.  46.  BBFO.    oh  dtktt  Bi.  Syr. 

AC.    17.  46.  BEFO.    ifiaimtrayro. 

ABC.         46.  BFO.      icai  nytc  ahrmy*  Syr. 

ABC.  17.  46.  F.         rvToi  avytfi.  Syr. 
ABC.  17.  46.  \  ..ulmXo^vroy.  Syr. 


*  Codex  46.  reads  in  the  second  clause,  i-K  IXiri^ec  ahrov. 
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no.  ivOV9t  Us.  ABC.  17.  46.  DBF6«    dvtc  U$. 

23.  iraiTo  eUtn-ty  bis*         ABC.  17.  46.  DBFO.<      Svr 

x4.  ro  rov  crcpov.  ABC.  17.         BXfO.i      *.  "^ 

AA  %  ^      .  1  ABC.  1 7.  4d.  DBf  O.  >     '—  ;  '^^ 

28.  Tfiv  evyacfi^iy  Copt.i      «  <     Kvpiov  »/  yiy,  icoc  ro 

V        J'  •  C      irXf|p<tf/ia  o{rn|c* 

The  contrast  of  the  two  recensions  would  be 
stUl  more  distinguished  by  other  readings,  if  we 
could  appeal  to  more  accurately  collated  MSS.  of 
the  Egyptian  text,  to  determine  (where  the  one 
or  the  other  has  an  omission)  from  the  rest,  what  the 
recension  read  peculiar  to  itself.  Probably,  the  fol- 
lowing readings  are  not  errata  of  individual  MSS., 
but  an  Egyptian  text,  which  is  not  sufficiently  es- 
tablished :  1  Cor.  ix.  3.  avtvi  itm — i<mv  aim.  AB.  4& 
y.  12*  iyKOwnv  riwa — riva  ijKwniv*  AB.  V.  16.  Iva  ric 
icfvci^^^— oufiecc  Ksywnu  AB.  17.,  and  ov  ict\pfifuii  oiBvn, 
AB.  17.  X.  16.  Koivwvta  €<m  (rev)  aifiaroc  tov  Xpiarov. 
AB.,  T.  32.  Kot  'lovSacoic  Yivcirdii.  AB. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 
HESYCHIUS.  LUCIAN. 

1.  ^yamifuyoic  AB.  367.    ^yuLVfuyoiCM 

d.  icoinic  4fM#y  atnifp.  Copt.  A.  367.    KoivnQ  vtmrip. 

4.  Aeawortiy  ecu  Kvpwy         ABC.         867. 1 

5.  Awai  irayra  ABC.        367.    <Ito{  rovro. 
15.  dtftfiuQ.  ABC.         S67.    dffi^ig  avr^y. 
18.  eVl9)(orav(rov))(poyov.    ABC*         367.    I>^  i9)(ary  XP^^f' 

no.  iw<HKoiofWvyr€C  2cnrrovc  1  Crjji  dyunarjf  hymy  wi9Tti 

r2^&yu#rariy4fi«>^frc9->AB.  367*  <     iwoucoBofwvyrec    kav 

rcc.  3  I      rovc' 

it.  «u  ovc  fuy  iX^yxtre  h*  }  ^   ^g-  i  Kai  c^c  fuy  iXmrt  fca- 

UKpiyofuyw^,  i       •       •         *i      icpiyofuyet. 
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Kr(Lct5    ^[-.  40.867.]     (rO^poc^p^oK. 
25.  /lovy  9ej>.  ABC.  40.  367.    jMovf  erw^  Oeu. 

Xpi^rov    rou    Kvpiov>ABC.  40.  967«    ffAn-i^pi  j^f«i»v. 

fjfiwy,  ) 

^{a,  /ucyoXwiTvvii.  AB.  367.    &£a  «ii  fieyakM^pyri. 

iSovma  wpo  irayroc  (rov) 'i  ^^    ^^j  Kkifivaia  ecu  wv,  «oc  cic 

al#i^.  y       *      *         *  c      vairac  rove  altityag. 

Codex  40.  is  at  the  beginning  unfaithful  in  the 
ssialler  readings,  as  I  am  perfectly  convinced  from 
the  collation  of  Boeder's  edition^  from  which  Z&t 
cagni  made  his  extracts  :  if  however  we  only  abide 
by  that,  in  which  all  the  cited  Egyptian  MSS.  are 
agreed,  there  are  still  sufficient  variatious  in  this 
small  portion,  for  us  to  observe  two  recensions  in 
them  in  the  eo&rse  of  the  cototrast 
.  The  Apocfilypse,  according  to  this  receusioiu .  is 
in  the  Moscow  MSS.  r.  k.p.  L  and  9*,.  pf  the  first 
we  neither  know,  the  place,  nor  the  number  ^ ; — of 
k.  and  /•  enough  has  been  already  shewn ;  p.  is  S. 
Synod,  ccvi.,  o.  is  S.  Synod.  Ixvii.,  with  the  Scholia  of 
Andreas.  They  are  not  all  equally  good,  for  throughout 
in  this  book  it  is  difficult  to  find,  among  the  modern, 
pure  and  uncorrupted  MSS. : — and  such  ancient  and 
venerable  documents,  as  A  and  C,  do  not  even  exist 
in  the  Apocalyptical  text  of  Hesychius.  Among 
these.  Codex  o  has  suffered  the  most. 

But  MS.  Harleian  5613.  is  a  particularly  good 
MS.,  which  Oriesbaeh  collated,  and  marked  in  his 
edition,  numb.  29.   Also  Lambec.  I.  or  Nessel.  xxiii. 


'  It  itbullmefly  iioticed,aftertIie%iidetotbe  Ronumsia  Mftt- 
thaei'i  EdidOD,  §  t79. 
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collated  by  Alter,  and  Alexandrino-  Vat.  68.  Vatican. 
1160.,  PUhVat.  5Q.  ajre  among  the  number  of  good 
copies. 

Bishop  Andreas  of  Cappadocia  followed  this  text 
in  his  Commentaries,  yet  not  so  exclusively  as  to 
prevent  him  from  also  citing  other  MSS. 

MS.  B.  or  BasiUanorum  in  Urbe,  n.  cv.,  written  in 
uncial  characters,  and  collated  by  Wetstein,  alter- 
nates in  its  readings  between  this  and  Hesychius's 
recension.  Yet,  it  has  much,  which  is  peculiar  ta  it, 
which  occurs  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other, 
and  seems  to  me  to  quote  a  recension  of  its  own,  with 
which  Wetstein^s  N.  9.  or  Huntingfanianus  1.,  and 
Wets.  N.  14.  or  the  Leicester  MS.  might  be  associate. 
However,  for  the  present  I  must  content  myself, 
without  pursuing  this  subject  farther,  to  produce 
specimens  of  each  of  the  two  recensions,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  we  have  been  convinced  by  a  chain 
of  proofs. 


APOCALYPSE  I^ 


HESYCHIUS. 


LUCIAN. 


4.   ^TO  6  AVm 

6m  \V99LVTU 

be  rmy  dftofr. 
9.  trvyxoir^yoc* 

KOI  n|K  fJMpTVp* 

13.  r*ir  Xvx^^*'* 
'  15.  rcirvpM/taviK. 
18*  rw^  mlmmt^p 


AC.  579. 

AC.  Koll.  26. 
AC.  Koll.  26.  579. 
AC.  Koll.  26.  579. 
AC.  579. 

AC.  Koll.  26.  579. 
AC.  579. 

AC. 

AC.  KoU.  M.  579. 


dw  0«ov»  6  ^. 

AovifiiPTi* 

dwo  rmy  4f*afir. 

Koivmyoc. 

jcai  ^m  ni^  ftapr. 

If^ffOV  XpMTOV. 

rmy  hrra  Xv^'^^''* 

WiMVpt^fUPQin 
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APOCALTPSX  II. 

HE8YCHIU8. 

LUCIAN. 

l.iylv'E^crj^, 

AC.  KoU  <•  26.          rnc  l>^  *B^^t 

2.  Toy  Kowoy. 

AC.  KoU.  26.             roi'  «oror  #ov. 

S»Kaiob  cscioiruHcoc* 

AC.                   579.    ictti  ovK  tKOTiatrac* 

5.  k^ofMU,  wou 

AC.                             ifxoftat.  001  raxy* 

9.  clia  ao¥  nir  dXi^i^ 

10.  ,1V  f)/3ov. 

AC.                              /iiyjcv  ^ofiov. 

Bov/tfXX<c 

AC.                  579.    2^  dif /AcXXcc. 

IS.  olia  WW  Korouu 

C      wov  AToroiJC. 

*Aynwac  &  /iaf»r. 

AC.                               ale  'Ainirac  ^  fwipr. 

14.  iiiiamciy  r.  j3. 

AC.                               iiiiaiiy  r.  j3. 

lB..6f»aX^Ma¥c. 

AC.  Kdl.  26.  579.    ifddkfumc  ahrwu 

to.  i^XfyovMu 

AC.                            ik  Xcytt. 

APOCALYPSE  in.                                                            , 

S.  d  l/uXXoK. 

AC.  KoU.  26.  579.    o  i/«cXXcc. 

4iro3«irctr. 

AC.  KoQ.  26.  579.    a^iro/JaXXcci^. 

S.  dXif^  Mu  ^^>vM«, 

:]ac.Ko1L  26.  579.f*^'^   '^«*  ''^•^ 

4.  dXX  ix^in  JXiya  Jvo-  J^   ^^^^  ^^   ^^^  j  cJXX*  o^iya  ix«*C  •wh 

fuifa. 

7                                I      ftara. 

9.  iri  iym  i^ymwiiigm. 

AC.  KolL  26.  579.    in^iyawiimu 

12.  ^  «ara/3<uivi»9a. 

AC.                  579.    1i  ffom/Jcurfc 

17.  6ri  xXovaioc* 

AC.                   579.    irXov9ioc. 

oi»^cr  xpcMti'* 

AC.                              ohiiyoc  XpuoLy* 

IS^lyxp^-'ttwc. 

AC.                  579.    Ii^  fyxpcff •  •  •  •  nwc. 

The  number  of  the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.,  as 
may  be  concluded  from  what  has  afaready  been  said, 
exceeds  by  far  those  of  the  Egyptian  text ;  of  the 
latter  there  is  even  a  deficiency ;  whence  may  this 

«  Kolhr.  26.  hai  faeit  both  rtadiiigi,  ry  rntiv  'Bfcvy. 
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arise  ?  was  it  not  so  formerly,  since  the  west  was 
famished  with  Greek  MSS.  from  Egypt  ?  Things 
however  are  very  much  altered ;  at  the  revival  of 
science  in  the  west  we  obtained  Greek  literature, 
MSS.  and  language  by  means  of  comers  from  Con- 
stantinople :  whoever  was  desirous  of  acquiring  this 
knowlec^e,  or  of  perfecting  it  when  acquired,  tra* 
veiled  there,  or  in  the  islands  and  provinces  of 
Europaean  Greece,  and  there  collated  the  literary 
treasures,from  which  he  wished  to  derive  information 
to  himself,  on  his  return  home.  Thus,  were  our 
libraries  chiefly  enriched  from  those  countries,  in 
which  Lucian's  edition  prevailed,  and  probably  the 
fourth  part  of  our  MSS.  are  from  Mount  Athos, 
and  from  the  hand  of  the  industrious  monks,  who 
were  there  employed  in  transcribing  them. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  in  Egypt 
was  as  fieur  as  the  fourth  century  downwards  visibly 
e&ced,and  was  confined  only  to  the  countries  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  finally,  only 
to  Alexandria  itself.  But  with  the  conquest  of  the 
Arabs  it  departed  from  the  country,  at  least  for  a 
time,  until  a  return  was  again  couched  to  it.  The 
influence  which  the  changes,  which  took  place  in 
Egypt,  had  on  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Bible,  is 
hereafter  discussed,  in  the  41st  §  with  ptoofls. 


THE  RECENSION  OF  ORIQEN. 
SECTION  XXXIX. 

Oeigen,  as  we  have  said,  devoted  the  last  days  <tf 
a  laborious  and  indefatigable  life  to  the  emendation 
^  the  New  Testaamt.    On  tbis  accomt,  it  has  not 
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been  more  quoted  in  his  works :  but  it  was  tlie  tml^ 
garis  ediUo,  of  which  he  made  use^  as  the  frequently 
extravagant  readings  in  his  quotations,  and  the  dis- 
similarity which  may  be  remarked  in  them^  prove. 

Yet,  a  family  of  MSS.  is  not  wanting,  which  we 
could  justly  refer  to  his  labours.  In  the  greater 
readings  (§  38.)  which  belong  to  Lucian's  text,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Egyptian  booka,  (Matt  vL  13.^ 
XX.  2,2^  Mark  vL  11,,  xiii,  14.,  Luke  iv.  18.,  x.  22.^ 
John  i.  27.^  v*  16.,  vii.  22.  and  69.)>  he  entirely  adr 
heres  to  the  text  of  Antioch,  which  name  we  here 
give  to  Lucian's,  from  the  place  in  which  Lucian  lar 
boured.  Such  an  approximation  we  might  expect 
from  the  situation,  in  which  Origen  undertook  the 
execution  of  his  emendation;  for,  in  remote  anti«- 
quity,  the  text  of  Antioch  must  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  Tyre,  if  it  moved  outwards  even  in  the 
smallest  circles.  But  the  MSS.,  on  the  contrary, 
which  we  here  enumerate,  in  smaller  readings  fre- 
i]liently  ii^clpe  to  the  Egyptian  recension,  ye(;  they 
have  numy  peculiarities,  which  are  not  analogous  .tQ 
either  of  the  recensions. 

This  family  of  MSS,  consists,  as  it  regards  the 
Gospels,  of  ^e  following  members,  a.k.>l  42. 106. 
114.  116.  and  No.  10.  apud  Matthsei, 

For.  A,  or  Codex  Alex.  Jtfwei  Britanmci,  whicl|, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Paul's,  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  expresses  Hesy- 
chius's  text,  openly  fidUows  ib  the  Gospels  another 
recension,  and  comes  nearer  to  MSS.  K.  or  that 
called  Cyprius,  fprmeiiy  Chlbert.  51AQ.  now  in  the 
National  Library  63.,  and  to  M.  in  the  same  Library, 
iormefdy  82481.  now  48. 

The  JA&.  42.  apud  Wetsbein,  was  once  kept  in 
iliie.CoUfegs  at  Txoyesj  106  Monged  to  the  Eld 
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K>f  Winchebea ;  114  is  the  Harleian  MS.  5640.  in  the 
British  Maseam,  and  116  is  the  Harleian,  6567.  ia 
the  same,  both  coQated  by  Griesbadi*  Codex  10  10 
a  splendid  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  Library  of 
Nicephoras,  Ardibishop  of  Cheraon. 

We  would  now  notice  this  recaision,  in  som« 
examples. 


LUK9  IX 

Alexandrine 

1.  dmdtua  uaBitioA  «i^ov 

10.  ««r  «roX<v  KoXov/M-  > 
vnv  BntfiT. ...  -    \ 

21*  M<|d<  X«7««y  Toirro 

2S.  ^.  M9*  im*9^ 

hfivneoir^m,  probably 

lUH^  amieelwraUy  y 

dO.  «ar  fiyM»r  lv«p  IjiMiv 
50i  ^HrcXiMn  vpirror 

LUKE  XI* 
5.  ecu  <!«•  «por 

18«  90¥n^t  iwaf%orr*t 
15.  T|»  *Apxo»^  ' 


fini.  \*f9t»  rovro 

&pvri<raff9m 

iuio\ov$.  fioi,  \ 


AKM.  42. 106. 114. 110. 


AM. 

AK. 

AK, 
AK. 


42. 

42. 

42. 
42. 


Il6.ll&ia. 
114.110.110.10. 
llO.MtL10. 

no.iiti.io. 

U4*  110.  Mti.  10. 
114. 110.  MU.  10. 

114.U0.Mtiia 


l«#ff  iroT«  ayc(o/ia4 

ttri^MVUtfai  atmw  KM. 

Ko^  6^Mn'  («<p  iffim  KM. 

tf'rpa^tff  3«  i  'li»0-ovt  K* 


KM.  |16.Mti.lO.&Xf|«M<l«« 

AKM.  42. 100.  lie.  MIL  10.  iarmrmv.  ^ 

AKM.  42. 100.  116.  Mti.  10.  Iiri^^fy  bwt  teir. 

K.        42.  110.  Mti.  10.  Kat  L»«(oM04. 

110.  M«. 


to*  kpmmvm  aibttvt 


114.  no.  A  sort 
114116.Mti.ll ^.. 


22.«»|]U| 

44.  O^  i'/Mv,  drt 

40.  oUodotitif  TO 
61.  &iro  oS^TOff  *A/8«X 
02.  ofo  cWMoTff 


luu  ip9f  trpot  AKM. 

Kpovxnrrt^  dvotxBnirtrcu      AK. 

at  H  hmv  AKM. 

vavfipot  &tTCff    .  JKM. 

Ty'Apxorri  •     ^      AkM. 

15.  after  64tfMina  if 
added,  6  d«  &«oicpi 

iflit  <Or  ca<  AvMpi 
#«ir)  «Iirr  r«ff  ivia- 
ta<J«rayttfX«nv«» 

iKySaXXctv ;' ' 

rMMi  K.      42i 

^Xo^^ovTCr  A*.     "  42. 

O^  biU0  Tpofifurriit^ 
«cu  ^apt^o(Oo  frro-  >  A. 

ahtodotutrt  atrm  ra       AK.  42. 

&»o  Tov  al/;iarot  A^NX  >  __  ^ 

TOW  d<«a<ov  > 

ofa«l4ri|X«<iT«.  AJf.      ' 

•       *  law    f 


42. 100. 114.         MU.  10. 

114. 

48.100. 110. 110.  Mli.M. 
42.  114.         Mti.  10. 

.42.106.114. 


AM.  «u  ua  114 116.  Mtt  119. 


114. 116.  Mti.  10. 
114 

114. 110.  Mti.  10. 

114. 110.  MU.  10. 


114. 


Mti.  10. 
M^IO. 


CoMtttttttoiipoJitMi 
ReoeniioB. 

fxnA9(m^tM» 

C4t  TON  tV  kpnftMf  V9- 

X«Mf    toX. • 


€U9  TON 
{        X«Mf 


^C»  MOV  iX^CAT. 


Kcu  <tir«  wpos» 

tt  l|M«lv. 

wovnpot  tnrapxovTtff* 


Mti.^.'A^x»vT<. 


^vXctrrovrtt^o^ov. 
(  Oicu  hfU9  rpfl/i.  MU 

oUod«M«T<  9J^TI0V  TO. 

<tro  TOV  olMeret  *A/9cX 

oiic«l0^X0m 

Xc^orroff  d«  o.  r.v« 


li 
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The  agreement  of  tiiese  MSS.  here  appekn  to  be 
pretty  plain.  The  objections,  which  may  be  raised 
against  it,  have  not  however  escaped  me;  I  have 
observed  from  the  collation  of  other  sections  and 
Gospels,  that  A  and  Matthsai  10.  are  sometimes  un- 
iaithfttl  to  this  fkmily,  and  KM.  106^  where  they 
should  speak,  are  often  silent,  whence  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  they  have  not  been  coUated  word 
for  word,  but  hastily.  Griesbach  undertook  the 
collation  of  114.  and  116.,  but  only  in  some  sections 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  an  idea  of  their  s^le  and 
peculiarities. 

An  this  and  more  I  well  knew ;  whilst  however 
I  discerned  in  these  MSS.  a  striking  uniformity  in 
many  passages,  however  ^rtensively,  however  well, 
or  however  badly  they  were  collated,  I  conceived, 
Ihat  a  conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  that  which 
was  known,  to  that  which  was  not  known,  from  that 
which  had  htesk  collated,  to  that  which  had  not  been 
collated. 

Though  the  illustrious  Griesbach  suggests  to  me 
tiie  doubts  just  quoted  %  I  felt  theur  force  so  much 
the  more,  as  they  had  latdy  occurred  to  myself. 
The  MS.  K.  was  collated  de  novo  by  one  of  my 
pupils  and  friends,  the  result  of  which  notwithstand- 
ing, was  less  promising  than  I  had  hoped  \.  Yet,  as 
as  far  as  I  could  subject  these  MSS.  in  general, 
without  a  new  cdlatkm,  to  a  new  examination,  this 
nwch  was  evident,  that  they  maintained  a  diaracter 
of  their  own,  and  inipart  their  assent  at  one  time  to 

'  CommeBtar.  Critic,  in  textum  Gmo.  Novi  Test.  Paxtieuk  iida. 
Accedimt  Meletemau  de  vetostii  textib  recensioDibut.  Meletem. 
li.  Jens  1811. 

'  See  an  account  of  the  Codex  Cyprhu^  in  the  6th  Chapter,  con- 
cerning Ae  MSS.,  S5^.  • 
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tile  Alexandrine,  at  another  to  the  Antiodiian/or  if 
we  ^efisr  it,  to  the  Constantinopolitan  text,  they 
also  sometimes  accord  in  peculiar  readings^  They 
may  therefore  for  the  present  stand  separated ;  until 
more  extended  researches  present  the  critic  with 
fiKsts,  to  pass  a  final  decision.  Or  rather  they  wiU 
continue  to  remain  separated,  since,  in  collation  with 
other  MSS.  they  are  singularities. 

The  Gospels  of  the  Philoxenian  version,  or  the 
text  of  Polycarp,  also  maintain  the  same  character^ 
exdusively  of  the  margin,  of  which  Thomas  of 
Charkel  took  possession.  In  the  great  readings 
already  shewn,  they  are  on  the  side  of  Ludan,  in 
the  smaller  often  cm  that  of  the  Egjrptian  books,  and 
contain  besides  peculiar  readings  of  thar  own. 
But,  as  to  what  relates  to  their  agreement  with  the 
MSS.  AKM.  &c.  the  version  concurs  with  this 
fiunily  in  the  passages  exhibited  from  Luke.  We 
cannot  indeed  ascertain,  whether  the  translator  read 

ciirciy  or  Afyciv,  apini<ra(Aai  or  airiijpvinraaSdc,  iatwc6r^¥  or 

(oraritfv,  and  SO  fitr  the  agreement  is  not  so  striking, 
as  it  may  be  between  Greek  MSS.,  yet  it  is  eridait, 
and  even  in  remarkable  readings,  such  as  Luke  ix. 
22.  avaarnvm,  33.  Ka^  vfupav,  27.  oXiidtnc  ori,  41.  tcnc 
wort,  XL  15.  o  Sf  awoKpAn^  acrt,  w^  iwarai  2«r«v«Bc 
'Saravav  cic^XXuy ;  22.  ra  afcmnj  34.  cKomv^v  corou  K. 
42. 106.  Matthsei.  10. 61.  'Aj3i|X  rm^  Sucaiov. 

But  Origen's  critieal  marks  particularly  attract 
our  attention  to  this  version,  viz.  the  dbdi  and 
asterisks,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  like  the  Sjrriac 
Hexaplar  among  those  of  the  Old.  If  now  the  text 
of  the  Old  Testament  flowed  from  that  revised  by 
Origen,  we  may  believe,  that  the  case  must  have 
been  the  same  with  that  of  the  New,  especially  as 
both  belong  to  the  same  ecdesiastical  society,  viz. 
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t&d  Monophjrsiies.  We  may  still  further  beCeire; 
that  Polycarp  the  translator  had  soi^ht  for  an  ex^ 
aiiiined  text,  for  the  sake  of  applying  his  labour  to  a 
good  purpose,  which  he  found  better  in  Origen's  re- 
cension, than  if  he  had  originally  burthened  himself 
with  the  criticism  of  the  text  These  consideratioiis 
appear  to  corroborate  me,  since  I  observed  with 
pleasure  Origen's  text  in  the  Philoxenian  version^ 
imd  under  this  guidance  referred  its  origin  to  £he 
MSS.  which  accord  with  it. 

A  nearer  relation  of  these  MSS.  to  the  Phi- 
loxenian text,  seems  to  me  to  be  disclosed  by  the  dis^ 
tinctive  and  peculiar  readings  of  these  MSS.  bdng 
marked  in  the  Philoxenian  version  with  an  asterisk. 
In  Mark  x.  20.  KM.,  42.  114.  116.  and  Matduei  1(K 
iadd  after  yconiroc  /uov^-rt  in  v^rcpM ;  and  in  Mark  x« 
81.  after  koi  tcircv  mmf — H  dAcic  rtXfltof  uvai,  which 
each  time  appear  with  the  mark  (*)  in  the  text  ctf 
the  Philoxenian  version.  The  same  occurs  in  Mark 
L  19.,  where  after  taenia,  KM.  42.  add  «vr«iiv :  ia  Lidce 
vifi.  84.  where  after  ya\nvti,  K.  42. 114. 11&  Mti.  16. 
add  ftfyaXn,  in  Luke  ix.  2S.  where  after  <frav^6ii  atn-ov, 
AK.  114. 116.  Mti.  10.  add  KoSf  vfupav,  in  Luke  xviL 
88.  where,  aft;er  cicsc,  KM.  116.  o  Xpnnocf  and 
42.  and  114.  something  similar;  in  Luke  xx.  41. 
wh^ire  after  m^Q  Xryown,  AKM.  42*  have  t«yfc,  in 
Luke  xxii.'  60.  where  KM.  42.  after  XaXowroc  instead 
otavTov  read  row  Ilerpow,  in  Luke  xxii.  61.  where  the 
same  MSS.  read  (nyfupov  after  ^wi^<raf,  and  xxiv.  43., 

where  after  l^aysv,  K.  42.  read  icai  ra  imXoara  iBtuc9v 

airocc,  or  John  v.  4.  where  after  Kara  icaipov,  AK.  42. 
add  cXovcro,  which  additions  each  time  occur  with  an 
asterisk  in  the  Philoxenian  version. 

None  of  these  MSS.  has  any  longer  the  critical 
marks  of  Origen,  and  in  general  no  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  the  Philo^i^enian  version  has  them. 
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Yet  may  we  easily  conceive,  wherefore  they  disap- 
peared from  the  Greek  MSS.  The  transcrihers  soon 
made  in  the  Old  Testament  such  disorder  by  mis- 
placing the  critical  marks,  that  they  were  forced 
to  think  of  editions  without  obeli  and  asterisks,  and 
omitting  these  marks,  without  hesitation  to  strike 
6ut  or  admit  what  Origen  had  rejected  oi"  approved 
by  means  of  them.  What  the  Librarii  did  in  the 
Old  Testament,  they  were  sufficiently  unskilful  also 
to  do  in  the  New ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
same,  that  Origen's  MSS.  were  correctly  arranged 
without  his  marks. 

So  much  for  the  text  of  the  Gospels.  It  should  now 
be  my  office  under  the  guidance  of  the  Philoxenian 
version,  also  to  discover  the  MSS;  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  of  the  Epistles,  which  have  delivered  the 
text  of  this  recension.  Nor  did  Irepent  of  the  labour, 
yet  was  it  without  result.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles  of  the  Philoxenian  version  indeed 
aiSisert  in  thes6  their  owil  pedtiliar  character,  as  we 
hereafter  (§.  76.)  observe  in*  the  discussion  6f  this 
version :  but  in  these  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
only  a  few,  and  of  those  few  the  greater  number  of 
the  MSS.  had  not  been  entirely,  but  partially  aiid 
carelessly  collated.  If  therefore  among  them  we 
meet  with  none,  which  are  throughout  approximated 
to  the  Philoxenian  version,  the  cause  seems  rather 
to  lie  in  the  want  of  a  collation,  than  in  the  real 
discrepancy  of  MSS.  which  are  allied  to  the  text  of 
this  version. 
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THB  HISTOEY  OF  THB  TEXT. — TmaB  EPOCH. 
SECTION  XL. 

Through  the  labours  of  the  above-named  three 
deserving  men,  there  was  now  in  various  countries 
a  text  established,  and  a  stop  for  some  time  put  to 
the  destructive  proceedings  of  imprudent  persons 
and  half-learned  critics.  This  adjustment  was  not 
indeed  of  duration,  but  it  was  yet  of  great  and  bene- 
ficial consequences.  Such  persons  could  not  com- 
plete the  confusion,  which  they  had  b^un.  Its 
growth  was  cut  off,  a  clearance  was  made,  and  they 
had  to  begin  anew  and  to  work  long  over  again, 
to  bring  the  text  to  the  state  in  which  they  had 
left  it 

It  was  impossible  for  the  recensions  to  be  main- 
tained long  in  their  original  purity,  for  it  was  not 
only  customary,  but  even  necessary,  for  the  tran- 
scribers to  consult  a  second  and  a  third  copy,  to 
correct,  by  its  help,  the  faults  and  mistakes,  which 
in  any  way  their  predecessor  had  mjule,  and  from 
which  a  transcript  can  hardly  be  entirely  free.  For 
this  purpose,  tiiey  mostly  took  old  MSS.  when  they 
could  procure  such,  as  the  subscriptions  themselves 

sometimes   announce:  avrc/SXiidp    irpoc    ra    iraXacorara 
amyfofa, — irpoc  waXatov  avrtypafov,  &C. 

From  these  circumstances,  it  could  not  but  hap- 
pen, that  a  transcriber  often  met  with  a  Codex  of  the 
KOi^n  c&ccMnc,  and  out  of  it  again  conveyed  readings 
into  the  revised  text.    Thus,  the  koivii  U^iq  had 

(Matt.  XXIV.  36.),  after  ovSb  ol  ayyiXoc  rwv  ovpavf^,  the 

additional  clause,  ov&  o  vioc,  D.   13.   124.,  which 
neither  Hesychius  nor  Lucian  recognized,  and  which 
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in  the  third  recension  also,  in  codicihus  Adamanlii  et 
IHerii,  as  Jerome  expressly  asserts,  was  not  to  be 
found,  but  the  transcriber  of  the  Vatican  MS.  B. 
met  with  it  in  some  old  copy  or  other,  and  adopted 
it  again. 

From  this  same  source  the  old  and  venerable  monu- 
ment has  obtained  again  various  other  readings. 
Matt.  xi.  23.,  ccnc  aSov  KarafirioTf.  D  B. ;  Matt  xii.  48.,  uw§ 

ry  Xryovri  avrif},  D  B.,  XV.  6.,  iiicvpaMrdrc  rov  Xoyov  .  .  .  XV. 
3&.  Kai  irapayy€fXac  Ttf  oyXtf  dvawBanv  ivt  riyr  yifv  cXajSf 
Tovc  ciTTo  ....  xix.  9.,  Tijv  yvyauca  avrov  vxipticroc  Xo^ov 
iropvciac*  Xxiv.  42.,  irocf  ^f^W  ^  Kvpcoc*  XXV.  39.,  ciSb- 

fuv  audevovvra,  &c.  Such  was  the  casc  in  Codex  C. 
Luke  iii.  16.,  which  with  D,  after  fiaimtfa  ifiOQ, 
adds  fc'c  /ucravocay,  which  Origen  in  his  worics  ex- 
pressly rejects  as  a  fSedse  reading,  and  which  none  of 
the  recensions  has  admitted ;  and  Luke  viii.  17.» 
o  ov  iftavBpov  ifxrai,  D  C,  or  Luke  viii.  42.,  where  C, 

after  aircdvi^ricsv,  reads  further  Kai  iyev^ro  iv  Tif  wopiveff* 

Oat,  as  D  and^  in  part,  Marcion  have  expressed  them* 
selves ;  also  Luke  xi.  43.,  where  C  after  h  roic  ayo- 

paig,  as  also  D  13,  69,  124,  adds  kcu  ra^  wpufroKkunag  iv 
TOiQ  SairvoiCy  &C.  Luke  xvii.  36.,  Bvo  taovrai  iv  r^  aypy, 
o  £ic  irapaXf|^df|a€rac,  icoi  o  irtpo^  a^cdifatrai,  is  most  Cer- 
tainly not  an  established  portion  of  Lucian's  text ;  it 
is  wanting  in  F  G  H  S  V,  5  A^  and  in  other  MSS:  of 
the  better  sort,  which  relate  to  this  recension ;  yet  it 
has  crept  again  into  dj"  I  r  (Moscow  MSS.).  The 
reason  is,  that  it  was  in  some  of  the  copies,  from 
which  this  recension  had  its  origin,  as  we  see  from 
the  Peschito.  We  will  not  accumulate  examples, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles ; 
but  we  will  only  yet  remark  that  this  recurrence  to 
the  older  manuscripts  became  also  a  frequent  cause 
of  error  to  the  readers,  who  noted  down  again  these 
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teadings  on  the  margin  of  their  hooks^  whence  an- 
other introduced  them  into  the  text^  or  that  they 
themselves^  after  having  effaced  the  reading  of  the 
tevised  text^  wrote  them  in  its  place.  Through  such 
a  correction^  for  example^  in  Mark  xi.  13.,  after 
^XXa  the  word  /loiw  came  into  the  manuscript  C, 
which  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  copies  of  the  Komi 
ttcWco  13,  69,  124,  and  in  Origen.  The  same  has 
happened  in  this  manuscript  in  Mark  xiv.  45.,  ta 
the  word  xatfx  Aft^  ^^^  Through  a  correction  also 
in  C,  wavtwpyuiv^  Luke  XX.  23.,  was  transformed  into 
mvfipiav,  as  D  and  the  margin  of  the  Philoxeniaa 
version  read  it,  through  a  simflar  C  after  Src^vc^ 
1  C6r.  xvi.  15.,  received  the  addition  4>oprovvarov  icot 
'Axaurov,  which  is  in  F  6 ;  and  Col.  i.  12.,  ry  (6cy  r^) 
ucavtavavn,  which  IS  in  the  same  manner  exhibited 
inFG. 

People  could  not  now,  more  than  formerly,  leave 
cS  making  glosses,  of  which  we  every  where  find 
proofs  in  the  manuscripts.  I  will  take  notice  only 
of  a  single  example,  which  is  lying  immediately 
before  me :  the  Euthalian  Codex,  Acts  Apost.  No^ 
40.  in  Wetstein,  has  this  interpretation  foisted  be- 
tween'I<poucraXiifA  and  ira/3/3arovoSov,  Act.  Apost  i.  12., 
Toaxnnov  ov  ro  diacm^  offov  Swarov  lovSacov  wtpivar^iw  i 

in  like  manner.  Act  Apost.  ii.  13.,  it  interprets  yXcv- 

icovc,  on  the  margin,  TO  axoarayfia  ri|C  (rrc^vXtyc  vp^v  «vrXir^ 

d^vac,  which,  from  a  transcriber  so  very  unskilful  as  he 
was,  who  foisted  the  first  gloss  into  the  text,  had  to 
expect  a  like  honour.  They  now  also,  as  previously, 
read  in  the  Church  selected  portions  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  furnished  them  where  it  was  neces« 
sary,  with  a  formula  of  commencement  or  conclusion, 
which  the  public  reader  probably  wrote  on  the  mar^ 
gin  only ;  such  a  conclusion  we  see  on  the  margin  of 
the  Basil  manuscript  E,  and  the  Seidel  manuscript 
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H,  iroXXot  yap  H<n  KXrirot,  oXcyoc  &  cicXcicroi,  Luke  Xiv. 

24.  In  the  Moscow  manuscript  V,  these  words  are 
annexed  to  the  text  by  a  later  addition,  in  others  they 
are  from  the  first  originally  incorporated  with  it. 
But  Matthsei  has  proved  from  other  data,  that  here 
was  the  conclusion  of  a  Church-lesson.  It  is  under 
similar  circumstances  to  the  addition  rawa  Xcycuv, 

i^vii*  6  iyjov  ifva  aKovHv,  aKoveru),  after  vXovrtavy  Luke 

xii.  21.,  which  in  E  and  V  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
margin,  but  in  other  manuscripts  already  in  the  text. 
Compare  in  Luke  xxi.  4.  the  same  addition  in  several 
manuscripts  of  Lucian's  recension. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conjectures  also  and  inter* 
pretations  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  furnished 
materials  for  interpolations :  we  will  refer  only  to 
two  well-known  examples.  In  Matt.  viii.  28.,  Codex 
C  has  the  reading  Tcpyecnyvaiv  on  the  margin.  Codex 
L  has  it  in  the  text ;  and  in  John  i.  28.,  several  ma- 
nuscripts have  on  the  margin,  and  many  have  origi* 
nally  in  uninterrupted  connexion,  or  as  an  emenda* 
tion,  the  reading  Btfia^apa  for  Bi^davca.  Origen  has 
proposed  the  first,  John  Chrysostom  has  recom- 
mended the  other. 

But  far  more  mischievous  were  the  proceedings  of 
those,  who  collated  their  manuscripts  with  a  foreign 
recension,  and  then,  as  they  believed,  undertook 
emendations  in  their  books,  and  in  this  manner  mixed 
together  the  texts  of  two  recensions.  In  single 
places  this  has  occurred  frequently,  and  in  very  many 
manuscripts ;  but  it  also  happens,  that  this  mixture 
runs  through  whole  portions  or  through  whole  ma- 
nuscripts. Had  this  usage  been  more  general,  every 
thing  must  now  have  been  lying  together  in  such 
confusion,  that  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  to  dis- 
cover and  to  distinguish  the  several  recensions.  The 
first  who  carried  such  an  attempt  through  the  whole 
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text,  was  the  Alexandrian  Deacon  Euthalius,  who,  in 
the  first  consulate  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  (as  he  himself 
fixes  the  time,  in  the  year  462)  undertook  a  particular 
task  concerning  the  New  Testament,  of  which  we  shall 
soon  treat  more  in  detail.  On  this  occasion  he  com- 
pared the  Alexandrine  text  with  the  autograph  copy 
of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea,  of  which,  in  the  suhscrip- 
tion  after  PauFs  Epistles,  he  boasts,  and  prepared  for 
others  the  materials,  to  interpolate  the  recension  of 
his  own  Church  with  Origen  s  readings  ^  He  himself 
did  not  introduce  them  into  the  context,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  marking  them  on  the  margin 
beneath.  I  perceive  this  from  the  very  old  and 
venerable  fragments  of  an  Euthalian  Codex,  which 
Coislin,  Bishop  of  Metz,  possessed,  and  which  ap- 
pears in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  with  the  mark  N 
among  the  manuscripts  of  Paul's  Epistles.  In  the 
first  of  these  fragments,  1  Cor.  x.  23 — 29.,  where  in 
verse  28  the  Egyptian  manuscripts  reject  the  clause : 
Tov  Kvpcov  ri  yn  Kai  to  vXtipwfw,  avr i|c,  Euthalius  has  re- 
stored it  from  the  copy  of  Pamphilus,  but  so  that  he 
placed  after  ovvccSiyertv  an  asterisk,  which  pointed  to 
the  margin  beneath,  on  which  he  gave  at  length  the 
passage  similarly  marked  with  an  asterisk  *".  With 
intelligent  transcribers,  this  practice  was  indeed 
without  consequences,  but  the  number  of  such  was 
not  the  greatest.  In  a  later  transcript  of  an  Eutha- 
lian copy  in  Codic.  Alexandrino-Vatican.  n.  179 
(Wetstein,  Ep,  46),  the  readings  of  which  Zac^ni 
published,  this  addition  has  not  yet  crept  into  the 
text ;  but  not  all  the  transcribers  were  so  prudent. 

*  Montfaucon,  BibliothedL  Coi8linian&,  olim  Segueriand,  p.  262.» 
dvrtftXridri  de  ^  6f/3Xoc  xpoc  to  iy  KaiOQpsig,  dmypatpov  ri|c  /5«/3Xio« 
^iyici}c  TOV  dyiov  Tlafi^iKov  xeipi  ytypafifurov, 

**  Montfaucon,  Ibid.  p.  254, 
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It  therefore  could  not  but  happen^  that  in  some  ma- 
nuscripts the  text  of  Origen  became  mixed  with  the 
Egyptian. 

Others,  less  considerate  than  Euthalius,  put  down 
on  the  margin  without  any  mark  of  distinction, 
various  readings  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
emendations,  and  in  succeeding  transcripts  were  in- 
serted into  the  text.  So  some  one  acted  with  the 
Moscow  MS.,  which  Matthsei  has  named,  a  1.  He 
scattered  on  the  margin  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
readings  out  of  the  Moscow  Codex  1.  (as  Matthsei 
expresses  himself,  probabiliores  lectiones  fere  omnes. 
.  .  •  Codicis  1  in  margine  notatas  habet  \)  The 
Codex  1  however  (if  it  be  really  the  same)  follows 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  the  edition  of  Hesychius, 
as  we  have  already  seen. 

Still  bolder  was  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  Vienna  manuscript.  Cod.  Theol.  Grsec. 
Num.  cccii.  Lambecii  xxxiv.  It  contains  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  ge- 
neral Epistles  with  the  Apocalypse,  after  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  recension.  This  manuscript  as  far 
as  to  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  been  spared,  he 
has  completely  overwhelmed  with  foreign  readings, 
which  he  wrote  between  the  lines  and  also  on  the 
margin.  Sometimes  he  effaced  an  original  reading, 
to  plant  a  new  one  on  the  space  thus  cleared,  or 
when  he  could  not  easily  remove  that  which  was  to 
be  entirely  left  out,  he  noted  it  with  marks  of 
omission,  which  he  placed  above  it.  When  we  ex- 
amine these  corrections,  we  find  that  they  accord 
with  the  manuscripts  A.  B.  C.  and  the  Coptic  ver- 
sion, or  at  least  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  docu- 
ments, so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  readings  thus 

«  Praefat.  in  Act.  Apost.  p.  xii— xiii. 
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unwarrantably  introduced  is  Egyptian,  and  even  the 
whole  of  them  is  a  mixture. 

In  this  book  the  traces  of  the  changes  are  every 
where  fresh  and  evident,  but  no  longer  so  in  the 
following.  I  speak  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  N. 
d67,  which  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  ge- 
neral Epistiies  has  a  decided  character,  and  evidently 
accords  with  the  text  of  Hesychius,  but  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  wavers  unsteadily  one  way  and 
another.  Yet  in  Paul  too  it  is  not  so  distorted, 
that  we  cannot  observe  that  the  basis  of  it  is 
Gonstantinopolitan.  When  we  examine  its  devi- 
ations, we  quickly  become  sensible,  that  they  are  not 
irregular,  that  they  have  all  a  consistent  tone,  and 
that  they  are  Egyptian.  Thus,  in  some  measure 
more  or  less,  has  the  case  been  with  many  manu- 
scripts, from  which  the  oldest  documents  also  are 
not  entirely  to  be  excepted.  Of  the  celebrated 
Codex  A.  (Alex.  mus.  Britan.)  we  remarked  above, 
that  in  the  Gospels  it  departed  from  its  recension 
oftener  than  its  associates,  and  then  for  the  most 
part  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Egyptian  books. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse,  it  is  decidedly  Egyptian  :  we  know  not 
what  accident  might  in  the  Gospels  have  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  librarius  a  manuscript  of  Origen's 
recension,  but  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  in  this 
part  also,  he  had  by  him  for  collation  an  Egyptian 
book.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  Commentaries  of 
Andreas  and  also  of  Aretas  gave  a  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity for  confusion  in  the  text.  Both  were  Bishops 
of  CsBSarea  in  Cappadoda,  the  latter  lived  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  age  of  the  former  is  not  known, 
and  in  regard  to  it,  people  vary  in  their  conjectures 
from  the  5th  to  the  8th  century.  Their  expositions 
did  not  suit  the  readings  of  every  Biblical  manu- 
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script,  and  yet  they  were  read  in  varions  countries, 
the  text  must  have  been  on  that  account  frequently 
strained  to  alterations,  according  to  the  illustrations 
of  these  expositors.  Their  scholia  were  also  fre- 
quently blended  with  the  text  itself,  as  we  see  in 
many  manuscripts.  Now  since  the  Apocalypse,  be- 
sides the  usual  accidents  which  befel  all.  the  books, 
was  in  particular  forced  to  experience  these  two 
also,  it  will  astonish  us  the  less,  that  the  later  copies 
seldom  contain  an  unalloyed  text. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE     HISTORY     OF     THE    ACCIDENTAL     ALTERATIONS, 

WHICH   TOOK    PLACE   IN   THE   BOOKS   OF   THE 

NEW   TESTAMENT. 

SECTION  XLI. 

Since  we  have  attempted  to  comprise  and  exhibit 
the  history  of  the  text  in  its  principal  points,  it  is 
now  time  for  us  to  devote  some  attention  to  other 
remarkable  particulars  in  our  books,  which  do  not 
affect  the  existence  of  the  text  itself,  and  to  consi- 
der what,  whence,  and  of  what  date  they  are  ?  in 
what  they  can  be  of  service  to  us,  and  how  far  they 
offer  us  assistance,  in  fixing  the  antiquity  of  manu- 
scripts, which  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
criticism  ? 

As  we  at  first  commenced  our  researches  respect- 
ing the  history  of  these  books,  by  going  back  to 
that  of  the  writing-materials,  so  the  present  in- 
vestigations also  may  observe  the  same  order.  Their 
oldest  material  was  the  Egjrptian  paper.  How  long 
this  may  have  remained  chiefly  in  use,  is  not  de- 
cided among  antiquaries,  but  as  to  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  fourth  century  it  was 
already  written  on  the  skins  of  animals.  Constan- 
tino the  Great  caused  not  less  than  fifty  copies  to  be 
transcribed  at  one  time  for  the  churches,  whose 
number  was  daily  increasing,  iv  St^Ocpacc,  on  the 
skins  of  animals  ^ 

V  Euteb.  Vita  ConstaDtini.  L.  4.  c.  S6.    Wetsten.  Proleg. 
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Durability,  it  appears,  caused  this  material  to  be 
preferred,  at  least  for  public  use.  The  library, 
which  the  martyr  Pamphilus  had  formed  for  the 
church  at  Csesarea,  was  in  the  fourth  century  al- 
ready much  damaged,  and  to  rescue  it  from  perish- 
ing, the  two  presbyters  Acacius  and  Euzoius  wrote 
over  again  on  parchment  the  works,  which  princi- 
paUy  required  it'.  Rich  persons  caused  very  thin 
skins  to  be  prepared,  and  also  frequently  had  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  curiously  adorned,  as 
articles  of  ornament  Some,  says  the  zealous  John 
Chrysostom,  possess  the  sacred  books,  and  keep 
them,  as  if  they  possessed  them  not :  they  shut  them 
up  in  their  book-cases,  their  attention  reaches  only 
to  the  thinness  of  the  skins,  to  the  ornaments  of  the 
characters ;  they  have  them  less  for  reading  than  for 
show,  they  admire  the  contents  less  than  the  gilded 
decoration  of  the  writing  \ 

This  material  lasted  till  some  period  in  the 
eleventh  century,  for  then  paper  made  of  cotton 
and  wool,  /3o/i/3v$,  /3ofA/3a^,  /3o/u^uiccvi|,  gradually  be- 
came of  prevalent  use  in  churches  and  choirs  ^ 


SECTION  XLII. 

Books  and  treatises,  which  were  designed  for  a 
more  extended  use,  were  not  written  with  the  ab- 
breviations and  marks  of  the  raxvypa^,  but  by 
Calligraphists,  in  the  greater  alphabet,  or  what  was 
called  uncial  writing.    The  older  characters  are  ex- 

*  Hieronym.  Epist.  141.  Quam  (bibliothecam)  ex  parte  cor- 
niptam  Acacius  dehinc  et  Euzoius  ejusdem  ecclesie  sacerdotet  In 
membranis  instaurare  conati  sunt. 

*  Homil.  xxxi.  in  Joan.  p.  202.     Ed.  Frontoduc.  Francof. 
^  Montfaucon  Falnographia  Grsec.  L.  i.  p.  17,  18, 19. 
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actly  square,  upright,  and  without  junction  with 
each  other.  On  account  of  its  heautiful  regularity 
tiiis  writing  remained  till  towards  the  0th  centurj 
without  alterations  of  consequence,  but  on  this  very 
account  it  is  difficult  or  rather  impossiUe,  from  the 
writing  alone,  without  several  other  helps,  to  assign 
to  a  manuscript  a  fixed  antiquity.  In  the  0th  c^i- 
tury,  the  letters  C€00,  gradually  lost  their  round 
form,  and  were  more  compressed  for  the  sake  of 
saving  rocmi,  some  were  elongated  as  ZSX,  under  or 
above  the  line ;  at  last  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  cursive- writing  was  formed,  which  in  the 
10th  century  was  that  in  general  use.  The  first 
manuscript  in  cursive- writing,  with  which  we  meet  k 
ofthe  year  880  \ 

But  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  old  writing  was  retained  longer  tima  elsewhere. 
The  Vatican  Codex,  N.  354.  has  imcial  letters, 
and  yet  it  was  not  completed  till  the  10th  centary, 
(the  year  040)  as  the  subscription  says^  The 
text  of  the  beautiful  Moscow  fragment  of  John's 
Gospel  %  and  that  of  the  Moscow  manuscript  named 
by  Matthaei  Cod.  g.,  which  contains  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  ^,  as  also  that  of  the 
Ingolstadt  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  are  ela- 
borately written  throughout  in  uncial  characters, 
^though  the  usual  writing  at  that  time  was  the 
cursive,  as  the  annexed  scholia  shew. 

It  appears  that  this  alphabet  was  retained  longer 

*"  Mont£  Paleogr.  L.  iv.  p.  269-70.  Montfaucon  kk  ^peodice 
ad  Palfieograph.  p.  510  et  514,  has  pointed  out  an  EvangeUarium, 
of  the  year  995. 

*  Birch.  Prolegom.  in  iv.  Evang.  p.  5,  4. 

•  N.  T.  ex  edit.  Frid.  Matthaei,  after  Epist  ad  Thessal.  p.  ft57. 
notit.  Codd.     The  specimen  of  the  characters  is  in  the  Apocalypse. 

'  The  description  is  after  Epist.  ad  Rom.  p.  265.,  and  there  is  a 
specimen  of  the  text  in  die  Catholic  Epistles. 
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hi  copies  for  Churches^  Evang^staries^  or  in  hockA, 
to  which  it  was  wished  to  impart  a  more  spletidid 
exterior,  for  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Taita- 
ment  of  the  lOth  century,  which  are  written  in  the 
cursive  style,  form  by  far  the  greater  number. 


SECTION  XLIIL 

The  New  Testament  had  originally  no  marks  of 
punctuation,  and  remained  so  a  long  time,  before  it 
received  any.  The  words,  as  in  works  of  profane 
literature,  were  not  so  much  as  separated  by  in- 
tervals from  one  another,  letter  was  strung  on  to 
letter,  and  so  continued,  that  every'  line  was  like  a 
single  word.  He  who  would  read  was  thus  jobliged 
first  to  separate  and  combine  the  letters,  in  ord^  to 
form  words,  and  to  discover  the  sense.  From  this 
cause,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  in  translations  and  manuscripts,  words  sin- 
gularly divided  and  united.  Chrysostom,  £6r  ex- 
ample, has  thus  united  the  words,  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
So^amrc  8i|  apa  tb  tov  Ocov,  as  somc  manuscripts  read 

them,  So^aaan  Sri  aparB  rov  Ocov.      ThuS  also  haS  the 

Latin  Translator  rendered  them,  portate  Deum. 
Again  in  <nfv  CTriaiccnroic,  Phil.  i.  1.,  some  of  the  fathers 
read  owtwiaKowotgf  and  commented  accordingly ;  imd 
Philipp.  ii.  4*  cicaerroi  <rjco7rowrec,  is  in  the  Cod.  Bsemer. 
divided  thus,  BKatnoig  kottovvtb^.  The  noted  Codex  L. 
has  (Luke  xxiv.  34.)  formed  out  of  0*eH2IMQN  the 
reading  ui^di^c  vfitov.  OYKEXPHMEOA  as  it  stands  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  1  Cor.  ix.  12.  Mill  has 
divided  into  oi  KBXpvf^^Oa,  but  Wetstein  into  ovk 
*XP^/*«^a>  &c. 

In  the  fourth,  and  also  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
New  Testament  had  none  of  the  ordinary  marks  of 
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distiiictioD,  although  Christendom  had  then  no 
want  of  grammarians,  who  might  here  have  applied 
their  art 

Epiphanius,  when  he,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book  Tcpt  fjLtrp^v  jcoi  oradfMtfv,  speaks  of  accents  and 
other  marks,  which  were  at  that  time  to  be  seen  in 
the  Old  Testament,  names  only  a  single  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, namely,  the  vroSmaroXii  <•  But  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament,  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
known  to  him.  He  finds  fault  with  some,  John  i.  3., 
for  closing  the  period  after  x^P^^  ovrov  cytiwro  ovSc  cy, 
and  uniting  o  ycyovcy  with  cv  airif  2^i|  17V.  On  this 
occasion,  where  the  separation  of  sentences  by 
marks  of  distinction  would  necessarily  have  been 
mentioned,  no  trace  of  it  appears.  ^^They  close 
the  period  incorrectly,  divide  the  lesson  unskilfully, 
read  fiedsely,*'  is  all  that  he  remarks  against  them : 
^'  it  must  be  read  thus,*'  &c.  He  never  says,  they 
have  withdrawn  the  stops  from  their  places,  they 
point  falsely,  the  marks  for  reading  must  be  so  or  so 
arranged  \  Some  more  ancient  Christian  teachers  go 

<  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  George  Syncellns  speaks 
indeed  of  a  Biblical  MS.,  which  was  divided  Kara  wpooktiiav  rat  flrriy- 
liTiVf  and  copied  after  a  manuscript,  which  Basil  the  Cappadocian  had 
revised.  (Chronograph,  p.  Z0$.  Richard  Simon  hist.  crit.  du  Nouv. 
Test.  p.  417).  But  it  was  a  manuscript  of  the  Old  Testament  only ; 
he  also  does  not  say,  that  the  accents  and  marks  of  distinction  were 
exhibited  in  the  copy  of  Basilius,  and  transcribed  from  it. 

*  ffofiiiovfrt  ie  wapayivtdffKovreQf  icai  firi  yoovvrtQ  iiaortXKEiy  nyv 
dvayvwfftv  nv€Q  iv  rf  tlirtiv,  wayra  ^**  avrov  yeverOf  mi  X^P^^  ahrov 
iyerero  ohiev*  €«c  <&^€  dworiStyreQ  to  fitiTor^  vrovoiay  pKav^iiftov  tlq 
re  wyev^a  ro  ^ytoi^  Xa/3ovrec,  vfaXkovratirept  nyv  dyayykfffiy,  Kai  dwo 
rov  €rfaXfjiaToc  nyc  dyayyunt^Q  ffKa^avviy  elc  pkaiffiiijuay  rpeirofuyoi. 
^  ie  dyayytitatc  ovr^  ix^t.  Ancorat  Ed.  Basil,  p.  50 1 ,  et  edit,  juxta 
Petav.  Coloniens.  c.  74,  75.  p.  80.  The  distribution,  which  Epipha- 
nius  proposes,  differs  from  both  the  others,  in  having  no  probability 
at  all.  He  proposes  ovSe  ky  6  yeyoyey  ly  ainy,  and  explains  it,  rovr* 
kmi  6rif  CI  r«  ycyoFC,  3t'  abror  iy€yero. 
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as  to  this  very  point  directly  contrary  to  Epiphanius. 
Irensus  closes  the  passage  with  ovh  iv,  and  trans- 
fers o  Tcyovcy  to  the  next  sentence  :  as  the  Alex- 
andrine Fathers^  Clemens,  Origen^  and  Athanasius, 
also  cite  it. 

Chrysostom,  on  the  contrary,  considers  this  distri- 
hution,  as  nothing  less  than  heretical.  We  must  hear 
his  words^  for  otherwise  his  assertion,  if  it  he  not 
considered  altogether,  might  be  regarded  as  a  Datum, 
from  which  something  might  be  deduced  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  a  system  of  punctuation.  We  will  not, 
says  he,  like  the  heretics,  after  the  words,  '^without 
him  was  nothing  made,**  x^*^  avrov  cycvcro  ovSe  ty, 

place  a  full  period,  riiv  rcXciav  ariyfifiv  ffirtdi|ffOftcv. 

According  to  this  expression,  it  might  be  believed, 
that  the  full  stop  was  common  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  what  follows  shews  us  that 
he  speaks  only  in  the  technical  language  of  the 
grammarians,  and  after  their  mode  expresses  what 
was  to  be  done  in  such  a  case.  He  never  appeals  to 
the  practice  of  the  manuscripts,  but  after  having 
stated  his  objections  from  the  context,  and  then  from 
the  incompatibility  of  the  sense  with  the  doctrines 
of  other  passages,  he  continues : — so  then  let  us  leave 
this,  and  pass  over  to  the  usual  mode  of  reading  and 
exposition.  And  what  indeed  is  this  ?  It  is  this — 
To  stop  in  the  enunciation  with  the  expression  yt- 
yovfVf  and  then  to  commence  the  sentence  with  the 
following  words ;  namely, — "  In  him  was  life  *.'' 

Thus  every  one,  according  to  his  views,  and  ac* 
cording  to  the  instruction  which  he  had  received. 


'  Homil.  iv.  in  Joann.  p.  4t,  45.  Frontoduc  Francof.  Bto  ravnir 
^«  koTiv  avTfi ;  TO  {w^p^  rov  h  yiyovtVy  ivatfovaai  tov  \oyoy*  tlra  dwo 
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dhrided  the  sentences  in  reading,  no  established 
arrangCTnent,  which  might  have  served  as  a  general 
rule,  existing ;  and  that  distribation,  which  Epipha* 
nins  regarded  as  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
found  again  in  the  writings  of  the  orthodox  Atha* 
nosins. 

We  will  yet  produce  some  additional  instances  out 
of  the  Epistles,  where  the  commentators  (since  se* 
vend  possible  ways  exist  there)  have  varied  from 
each  other  by  means  of  different  distributions.  The- 
odoret  thus  divides  1  Cor.  xv.  32. :  n  fwi  oifuXo^,  u 
vtKpoi  wK  iytiporrai ;  Chrysostom  concludes  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  with  n  /uoc  o^oc,  and  thus  arranges 

the  following,   h  wcpot  ovk  iyiipoprai,  i^aytofuv,  k.  r.  X. 

The  latter  concludes,  Rom.  viii.  20.,  with  iworaHavra, 
and  thus  begins  the  21st  verse  with  iw*  iXwiSi; 
but  the  former  takes  iw4yral^a\*Ta  iw'  cXircSi  together. 
In  1  Cor.  iii.  18.,  Theodoret  unites  <ro^oc  uvai  iv  i^v 

iv  r(f  atwvi  rovry,  and  explains  it,  ao^iav  Tov  jccmt/uov. — 

Chrysostom  reads  cv  ry  atiuvc  rovr^  /ucupoc  ytv€adu}  toge- 
ther, and  explains  it,  luapav  ry  #co<r/u^  rovnf  KtXwH  yi* 

¥ta^au    Theodoret  ends  Coloss.  i.  11.,  with  /uaicpoSw- 

fuav  jucra  xapag.  ChrySOStom  Cnds  it  with  /laic/oodvficay, 
and  afterwards  begins  fusra  \apaQ  iv^^apKn-ovvng.     But 

not  to  accumulate  examples,  let  us  content  ourselves 
with  drawing  attention  to  two  passages  in  Jerome. 
In  his  commentaries,  which  he  avowedly  composed 
from  the  consultation  of  Greek  manuscripts,  he  says 
respecting  Ephes.  i.  5. : — This  may  be  read  after  two 
ways,  and  the  expression  in  caritate  either  connected 
with  the  preceding  sentence,  or  united  with  the  fol- 
lowing S  &c.    He  remarks  nearly  the  same  thing  re- 

*  Comnient.  in  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  ad  h.  1.  Dupliciter  legendum,  ut 
caritas  vel  cum  superioribas,  vel  inferioribus  copuletur.  Cum  supe- 
rioribus  ita :  ut  essemus  sancti  et  immaculati  coram  ipso  in  caritate, 
et  postea  sequatur  pracdestinans  nos  . . .  cum  inferioribus  autem  sic : 
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ijpecting  Philemon,  4.  5,,  that  the  word  semper  may 
be  assigned  either  to  the  first  or  the  second  sentence, 
that  it  is  doubtful,  and  that  each  mode  affords  a 
sense  \  How  could  this  be,  if  the  limits  of  the  sen* 
tences  ware  fixed  by  an  established  punctuation  ? 

Theodoret,  in  his  commentaries,  sometimes  sug- 
gests, how  certain  of  the  more  important  passages 
should  be  punctuated*    In  2  Cor.  i.  3.,  iiXoynro^  ^ 

Ofoc  KUi  irariip  rov  Kvfiov  rifuov  'lfi<rov  Xpcirrov,  he  adviseS 
a  stop  to  be  placed  after  cvXoyiyroc  o  Gcoc  (cvrovSa  cruc' 

riov),  lest  any  one  should  interpret  it,  the  God  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Also  in  the  noted  passage,  2  Cor.  ir. 
4.,  he  directs  after  kv  olc  o  Ococj  a  stop  to  be  applied, 
ivravda  vvoarucTtov*  Also  Rom.  ix.  22.,  after  ct  &  there 
should  be  a  stop,  irrav^a  viroimliai  Su,  as  if  Paul  in- 
tended to  say — but  {f; — then  it  would  be  : — God 
who  chooseth  to  shew  his  wrath,  &c. 

Little  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  proposals  ift 
practicable,  they  yet  lead  us  to  the  remark,  that  here 
and  there  in  manuscripts,  at  particular  passages,  after 
t&e  directions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  a  punc^ 
tuation  may  have  been  made  by  diligent  readers  of 
the  Bible.  So,  for  example,  we  see  that  two  very  old 
manuscripts,  neither  of  which  is  divided  by  any 
marks  of  distinction  at  that  locus  vexatus,  John  i.  3., 
place  a  stop  after  x^p<c  avrov  cycycro,  wl^  cv,  after  the 
usage  of  the  Alexandrine  Fathers "".  When  we  re- 
in caritate  praedestinans  not  in  adoptionem  filionim  per  Jetunl 
Christum  in  ipsom.  Difierentiam  vero  Grseci  sermonis  xpoopiqrQ^ ,  et 
hpio^tvTOQ  Latinus  sermo  non  explicat. 

*  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Philem.  v.  4,  5.  Ambigne  vero  dictwrn, 
utrum  gratiat  agat  Deo  suo  semper^  an  memoriam  ejus  faciat  in 
orationibus  suis  temper*   £t  utrumque  intelligi  potest. 

"  This  is — the  Codex  Alexandrin.  et  Cantabrigiena,  Herbert 
Marsh's,  now  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (Peterborough )» notes  and  additions 
to  Michaelis's  Introduction.    Part  I.  p.  456—7. 
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collect,  with  what  seriousness  Epiphanius  has  accused 
this  distribution  of  blasphemy,  and  Chrysostom  of 
heresy,  when  we  also  recollect  the  old  contest  re- 
specting 2  Cor.  iv.  4.,  we  shall  discover  the  cause, 
why  no  learned  man,  nor  gnunmarian,  ventured  to 
give  the  New  Testament  a  punctuation  through- 
out. A  person,  contrary  to  his  intentions,  might 
easily  favour  an  error  in  doctrine,  or  involve  him- 
self in  controversies,  which  he  would  rather  avoid. 
This  department,  therefore,  being  still  surrounded 
by  so  many  difficulties,  was  obliged  to  be  left  to 
another  time. 

SECTION  XLIV. 

It  was,  however,  a  really  difficult  task  for  a  reader, 
who  was  not  well  instructed,  to  read  the  Bible  welt 
and  intelligibly  in  the  public  assemblies  without  any 
marks  of  distinction,  and  for  private  reading  also 
assistance  in  the  same  respect  was  to  be  wished.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  the  Alexandrine  Deacon 
Euthalius  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  division 
jc«Ta  arcx<wc,  which  soon  became  of  very  great  extent ". 
The  remedy  which  he  applied,  consisted  in  setting 
just  so  many  words  in  one  line,  as  were  to  be  read 
uninterruptedly,  so  as  clearly  to  disclose  the  sense  of 
the  author.  We  give  an  example  out  of  the  celebrated 
fragment  of  Paul's  Epistles,  which  Wetstein  has 
marked  with  the  letter  H  \  The  passage  is  Titus  ii 
2,3. 

*  He  himself  describes  his  undertaking  in  a  treatise  which  Lawr. 
Alex.  Eceles.  Zacagni  has  published  in  the  collectan.  monum.  veter. 
Grsec  Romea  1698,  4to.  and  Gallandus  in  Biblioth.  Patr.  et  Antiq. 
Scriptor.  torn.  x.  Venet.  1774,  foL 

*  Bibliothec  aCoisliniana  Montfauc.  p.  259.  I  have  corrected 
some  blunders,  which  the  transcriber  had  made  in  the  division. 
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nPESBYTAS  NH*AAI0Y2  ETINAI 
SEMNOYS 
SQ<I>PONAS 
"YnAINONTAS  THi  niSTEI 
THi  'ArAnHi 
nPESBYTIAAS   QSAYTQS 
'EN  KATATTHMATI   lEPOnPEnEIS 
MH  AIABOAOYS 
MH  O'INQt  nOAAQt  AEAOYAOMENA2 
KAAOAIAASKAAOY2. 

This  he  called  <yrcxnSov  ypo^i,  and  this  mode  of 
writing  (rrcxo/Acrpiav,  and  at  the  end  of  every  book  of 
the  Bible,  the  number  of  such  lines  was  noted. 

In  this  way  he  completed  FauFs  Epistles  in  the  year 
462,  for  thus  he  occasionally  redLons  from  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  to  his  own  days,  where  he  mentions  the 
death  of  Paul  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  Epistles  ^ 
Soon  after  this  he  also  began  to  divide,  in  the  same 
way,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Cathdic 
Epistles.  As  to  the  Gospels,  however,  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  treatise,  which  might  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  undertaking ;  it  may  now  be  either  lost 
or  be*  still  undiscovered  in  the  libraries.  The  idea 
of  this  plan  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  <rrcxnp«c  i3i/3« 
Xot;  viz.  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Canticles,  which  had  long  been  so  written  ^ 
This  he  did  in  order  to  fix  the  sense  in  reading  the 
public  lessons,  according  to  his  own  admeasurement 
of  the  sentences  ^    And,  indeed,  the  wimt  of  such 

»  Zacagni.  coUect.  monitm  ret  p.  657.  Oalland.  BibOoUi.  Patr. 
T.  X.  p.  t50. 

^  Suiceri  Thesaur*  V.  vnxfip^i'  p*  lOfO. 

'  Kara  rrip  ifiavrov  avfifitrpiar  wpoc  eWif/ioy  drayv^^iy*     ZiCiglli 

iDonam.  vet.  p.  409.  419.  •  

VOL.  I.  R 
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an  assistance  for  tbe  unlearned  waa  so  mncli  felt,  that 
the  Euthalian  division  was  far  and  wide  admitted  or 
imitated. 

In  Egypt,  where  it  came  to  light  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  patriarch,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  it 
could  not  fail  of  a  favourable  reception ;  but  else- 
where too,  it  found  so  many  friends,  that  we  now 
possess  stichometrical  manuscripts  of  all  countries 
imd  recensions '. 


'  Nicephorus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  haa  added  to  his  Chr«>- 
oology  a  list  of  the  9Ueki  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testanent. 
Montfiuioon.  Biblioth.  Coisliniana,  p.  204.  Millius.  Prolegom.  in 
N.  T.  n.  1030.  These  are  written  stichomeirically,  viz.  Cod.  D.Can« 
tabrigiens.  Evan,  et  Act.  Cod.  D.  Epistol.  Claromont.  E.  Sangerma- 
nens.  H.  Coislinian.  £.  Actor.  Laudianus  III.  Cod.  G.  EyangeL 
Harlcian,  56B4.  Cod.  G.  Actor,  et  EpisL  caUi.  Cardin.  Pkssionei. 
72.  The  fd^owing,  aad  probably  many  others,  in  which  attentioa 
has  not  been  paid  to  this  point,  have  at  least  the  number  of  the  tticftt 
noted  at  the  end.  Wetstein's  No.  9  of  the  Gospels,  and  13,  35, 
S9,  41,  45,  46,  48,  60,  (in  MHl.  Laudian.  1.),  55,  61,  104,  116, 
117— Acts  and  Cath.  Ep.  SO.  Paul.  86^  Acts  and  Cath.  £p.  25, 
Paul  51— Paul.  46,  47.  Acts  and  Cath.  Ep.  17.  PauL  18— Acts 
and  Cath.  Ep.  8$.  Paul.  39— Paul.  65  m  Griesbach.  In  Matthsai, 
who  has  omitted  to  notice  it  in  the  description  of  his  manuscripts, 
there  are  the  follpwing  after  the  several  books  of  which,  a  list  of  tbe 
iticki  is  given :  d,  A,  p,  sr  in  the  Gospels;  a,m,n,g  in  the  Epistles. 
In  Birch  there  are:  Vat.  S54,  360,  356.  Urbino-Vat.  2.  Barberm. 
10,  12,  13,  208.  Basilidian  XXII.  Escurial  9,  10,  12.  In  the  Acta, 
Vat  367.  Pio.-Vat.  50.  In  the  Epistles,  Augustinian.  1,  2.  Vat. 
360,  367.  Alex.- Vat.  29.  Urbino.-Vat.  3.— The  Florentine  manu- 
scripts on  the  authority  of  P^  Lami  are,  the  N.  T.  in  Bibl.  D.  Marct. 
Dominic  the  Gospds  Bibl.  D.  Marc  Domin.  and  Laurendan. 
Hut.  VL  II.  15.  Plur.  VI.  a.  16.  Plut.  VI.  S3.  The  Go^mIs  in 
3iUioth.  B.  MarisB,  and  D.  Marc  ex  hsered.  NicoL  de  Nicolik. 
AcU  and  Epistles  in  Biblioth.  Laurent.  Plut.  IV.  n.  32;  and  BibL 
S.MarisB  Benedietin.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Vienna,  are  the  Gospels  N.  VI.  Auctuar.Forlos.  XVI.  sup- 
plem.  Kollar.  Lambec.  XXXI.— Epistles.  Lambec.  XXXIV.— XV. 
Forlos.  V.Kollar— Lambec  XXXVII.— Lambec.  XXXV.— Lambec. 
XXXVI— XIX— Forlos.  X«  Kollar.  Tii/iiara  and  ^cxoi  art  finind 
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The  greatest  part  of  them  indeed  no  longer  ad- 
heres to  the  sticki  ;  hut  contains  a  list  of  them  at  the 
end  of  every  hook,  a  convincing  proof  that  they  are 
transcripts  of  stichometrical  Bibles.  This  circum- 
stance is  of  use,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  it  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  copies,  which 
were  the  foundations  of  such  transcripts. 

But  it  is  also  sometimes  found,  that  besides  the 
number  of  the  arcxoc>  that  of  the  pnfLara  is  likewise 
added.  In  all  the  MSS.  the  number  of  pniiara  is  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  9x1^0^  it  would  therefore 
be  a  great  mistake  to  apprehend  prifiara  as  signifying 
words.  They  cannot  well  be  any  else  but  sentences, 
Hke  the  <rrcxoc ;  and  it  seems,  that  in  some  places  these 
had  another  name  assigned  to  them,  and  that  in  others 
they  were  styled  pnfMLra.  Such  transcribers  then,  as, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  had  more  than  one  ma- 
nuscript before  them,  transferred  in  writing  the 
word  ptifiara  from  the  one,  and  ffny^oi  from  the  other, 
and  united  both  together,  without  understanding 
what  they  were  doing.  Although  the  number  of  the 
sticM  is  not  stated  exactly  the  same  in  different  ma- 
nuscripts, and  the  amount  also  of  <myoi  and  pniiara 
does  not  quite  agree,  this,  too,  must  not  astonish  us. 
For  as  a  manuscript  appertained  to  one  or  the  other 

lK>th  together  in  the  Gospels  N.  9  and  48  in  Wetstein, — in  Birch, 
Barberm.  12,  Basilidian  XXII.,  Escurial  9  and  12. — cf.  Rich.  Simon's 
histoire  crit.  du  Teste  da  N.  T.  c.  39.  Salmas.  Prolegom.  in  Solint 
«l  the  last  leaf.  As  far  as  I  know,  firifiara  only  are  found  marked  ia 
the  Gospels.  Is  it  probable  that  Euthalius  did  not  execute  a  sticho- 
metrical  arrangement  of  the  Gospels,  and  that  another  who  undertook 
this  diyision  of  them,  named  his  stichi  fififiara  t  The  transcribers 
afterwards,  to  avoid  giving  to  these  lines  one  name  in  the  Qospthf 
and  another  in  the  remaining  books,  might  have  changed  the  word 
f^flfiara  into  orcxoc.  Then  anxoi  being  in  some  manuscripts,  j^niMara 
in  others,  at  last  anxoi  and  ^/uirtt  came  both  together  into  the 
copies. 

R  2 
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of  the  recensions,  it  had  in  its  text  sometimes  a  few 
sentences  more,  sometimes  a  few  less,  whence,  this 
inequality  necessarily  took  place. 


SECTION  XLV. 

Wb  know,  indeed,  most  precisely,  when  sticho- 
metry  originated,  namely,  after  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century ;  but  we  know  not  when  it  ceased. 
But  how  it  ceased,  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  it 
raggested  the  idea  of  a  regular  punctuation,  we 
are  informed  by  a  beautiful  critical  phenomenon^ 
which  is  discovered  in  the  Codex  Cyprius,  or  Colbert 
6149,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  of  France  N.  63,  in 
Wetstein  K. 

The  stichometrical  mode  of  writing  left  more  than 
half  the  space  unused,  and  made  manuscripts  with- 
out necessity  more  expensive  and  voluminous.  There- 
fore to  gain  room,  and  yet  not  to  lose  the  stichi, 
they  placed  a  point  after  every  stichus,  and  then 
wrote  on,  as  before,  in  a  series. 

In  this  way  is  the  Codex  Cyprius  written.  After 
every  stichus,  or  after  so  many  words  as  were  to  be 
read  at  once,  and  in  one  breath,  if  the  reader 
wished  to  deliver  them  intelligibly,  a  point  is  placed^ 
without  reference  to  the  principles  of  grammatical 
division,  or  the  rules  of  punctuation.  We  can  see 
this  very  distinctly  in  the  specimen  of  writing  in 

Montfaucon :  o  Sc  cycpSeic,  irapfXajSc  TO  irofScov.  jcac 
mv  ftifrepa  avrov*  «cac  rjX^v  uq  yifv  'I<rpai|X.  iucovaaq  Si,  on 
'Ap\iXaoQ  jScuriXfva  firt  rnq  'lovSamc*  itwr  ^HpwSov  tow  ya- 
rpoc  avTov*  ifofiifin  Uh  aircXdktv.  xP^iipmrwduQ  &  •  •  •  • 
Matth.ii.  21,22'. 

*  Mont&uooD  Pslcogr.  Qme.  L.  111.  c.  6.  p.  ftst. 
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1  This^  as  every  one  most  perceive^  is  exactly  sti- 
ehometrical ;  but  so  utteriy  ungrammatical,  that  no 
one  can  feel  tempted  to  name  it  a  punctuation. 

Yet,  the  continued  and  regular  punctuation  was 
hence  derived.    Those  who  were  skilled  in  the  art 
naturally  felt  offended  with  this  division,  and  thence 
began  to  improve  it,  and  to  incline  to  distinctipns 
according  to  fixed  rules.      Then  that  there  were 
several  who  made  this  attempt  independently  of 
each  other,  is  shewn   as  well  by  the  dissimilarity 
which  prevails  through  their  arrangements,  as  by 
the  variety  of  the  marks  themselves  which  appear  in 
the  manuscripts.     There  are  manuscripts  which,  in- 
stead of  the  period,  use  a  cross,  as  Cod.  L  or  2S61, 
now .  No.  62  in  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  and 
Cod.  Vatic.  354,  also  Cod.  h.  in  Matths^i ;  others  use 
it  instead  of  almost  every  mark  of  distinction,  as 
Vatic.  1067,  Colbertin.  700.     The  Codex  Vatic.  351 
almost  always  makes  use  of  two  points  one  over  the 
other,   instead  of  the  marks  of  distinction.    The 
beautiful   Basil  manuscript  E  makes  the  division 
otherwise,  in   which  a  point  on  the  top  of  the 
characters  denotes  the  period;   at  their  base,  the 
comma ;  and  at  their  middle,  the  semicolon ;  which, 
according  to  Isidore  of  Sevile,  is  the  punctuation 
taught  in  the  schools  \    Others  again,  besides  the 
points,  or  dots,  have  also  the  comma,  as  Cod.  V. 
in  Matthaei.    The  commentaries  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  on  the  more  important  passages,  seem 
to  have  served  as  helps  to  those  librarii,  or  gram* 
marians,  who  laboured  in  this  department  with  judg- 
ment and  care. 

But  we  can  the  less  decide  through  whom  and 
when  all  this  came  to  pass,  because  it  was  effected 

*  Isidon  Hispftlens.  Originet.  L.I.  c.  19.  ^.^ 
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by  degrees  only,  and  imperceptibly.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  in  the  lOtb  cwitury,  a  regular  punc- 
tuation was  introduced  in  the  New  Testament,  nor 
is  it  less  accurate  that  it  is  met  with  in  books  of  the 
New  Testament  which  belong  to  the  ninth  century^ 
If,  too,  any  one  were  to  maintain,  that  it  sometimes 
occurred  in  books  of  the  eighth  century,  he  need 
not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  afraid  of  being  re- 
futed by  incontrovertible  arguments  to  the  contrary* 


SECTION  XLVL 

Thb  accents  are  &r  older  than  the  regular  punc* 
tuation  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  those  of  the  Old  one  they  existed  still  earlier  than 
in  these. 

In  the  fourth  century,  and  perhaps  earlier,  some 
(rcvcc)  had  already  furnished  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  accents.  Epiphanius  gives  this 
information  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  book,  vcpc 
furptov  Kot  (jTodfutiv,  and  there  names  to  us  all  the 
accents  o^ca,  iuaua,  ^pua,  ^cXi|,  &c.  with  which  the 
Bible  had  been  ornamented.     This  proceeding  he 

calls  <rriCHv  Kara  irpo<rci>Scay* 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  the  case  here  and 
there  with  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  also, 
but  it  was  Euthalius  in  particular,  who,  together 
with  stichometry,  made  it  more  general.  In  his  pre- 
face to  the  stichometrical  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  he  informs  us, 
that  he  had   also    written  them    Kara  Tpoc^iiav\ 


*  *^vayxf>Q  tfJLOi  y£  njv  re  riay  xpa^ewv  fiifiXov  A/ia  fat  Ka^oKuci^y 
IxcoToXwv  dyayywai  re  Kara  Tpov^Siay,  k,  r.  X.  Zacagni,  p.  409. 
Galland.  T.X.p.«01. 
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Mootfaucon,  therefore,  was  unnecessarily  troubled 
about  the  antiquity  ofthestichometrical  manuscripts 
Claromont.  D.  Epist  Paul,  and  Coislinian.  H ;  and 
had  no  occasion,  in  order  to  maintain  their  credit, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  excuse,  that  a  later  hand  had 
added  the  accents 

The  general  notion  respecting  the  later  use  of  ac- 
cents in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  derived 
from  the  documents  of  Heathen  antiquity,  and  has 
caused  erroneous  judgments  on  various  documents. 

Yet,  the  transcribers  even  after  Euthalius,  in  sti- 
chometrical  manuscripts,  frequently  omitted  the 
accents  for  convenience,  or  other  reasons. 

SECTION  XLVII. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  have  in  manu- 
scripts various  titles  and  subscriptions,  which,  among 
the  casual  circumstances  of  the  text,  are  not  un- 
worthy of  our  notice.  Thus,  the  first  book  is  some- 
times entitled,  to  Kara  Marddcov  tvayytXiov,  Or  cvayycXiov 
Kara  Mordacov,  Kara  Mardacov  ayiov  ^ayytXiov,  to  aytov 
wayytKiov  rov  KtipvyfiaroQ  Mardaiov  rov  airocrroXov,  &C. 

But  of  what  date,  and  whence  are  these  titles  or  in<- 
scriptions?  The  freedom  with  which  they  are  treated 
may  at  once  lead  us  to  the  suspicion,  that  they  do 
not  proceed  from  the  authors  themselves.  From  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  this  is  indeed  apparent.  He  surely 
did  not  himself  write  at  the  head  of  his  Epistles — 
The  first  to  the  Corinthians— The  second  to  the 
Thessalonians,  &c.  Such  enumerations  could  belong 
only  to  the  time,  when  the  Epbtles  began  to  be 
collected. 

Marcion,  who  acknowledged  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
under  certain  modifications,  as  his  own,  decidedly 
affixed  no  name  to  it.     So  says  Tertullian,  and  then 
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proceeds:  Would  it  indeed  bave  been  so  gntt  a&ult, 
if  he  had  also  invented  a  title  for  it,  since  he  haa 
framed  the  contents  according  to  his  fancy  !  How 
can  one  acknowledge  a  work,  which  has  not  the  con- 
fidence to  lift  up  its  front,  which  displays  so  little 
courage,  and  claims  no  credibility  from  acquaintance 
with  the  author  ^  7 

And  now,  in  order  to  confute  him,  he  does  not 
maintain,  as  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  had  themselves  prefixed  their  names 
to  their  Gospels ;  but  he  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
the  apostolical  Churches,  and  of  those  connected 
with  them  by  religious  unity,  which,  from  the  pub- 
lication up  to  that  time,  had  assigned  it  to  Luke  as 
the  author '. 

So  also  when  Marcion  altered  the  superscription 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  prefixed  to  it 
the  title— to  the  Laodiceans,— he  appeals  against  him 
only  to  the  assertions  of  the  Churches,  according  to 
which  the  Epistle  was  directed  to  the  Christians  at 
Ephesus  \ 

It  therefore  fully  appears,  that  the  communities 
among  which  these  works  were  published,  added  the 
inscriptions  to  them,  without  which  indeed,  they 
could  no  longer  be,  after  all  these  pieces  had  been 
collected  into  one  Codex. 

Chrysostom  maintains,  without  reserve,  that  no 
one  of  the  Evangelists  added  his  name.  Moses,  says 
he  in  the  first  Homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
wrote  five  books,  and  to  none  of  them  did  he  prefix 
his  name ;  nor  those  either  who  related  the  occur- 
rences after  him ;  neither  did  Matthew  do  so,  nor 


'  L.  IT.  adv.  Marcion,  c.  2. 

*  L.  iv.  adv.  Marc.  c.  5. 

•  L.  ▼.  adv.  Marc.  c.  11. 
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John,  nor  Mark,  nor  Luke.  Paul,  1iowever,iiinfti«mi 
himself  hy  name :  why,  indeed,  did  he  do  so  ?  Be- 
cause, if  they  wrote  to  those  who  were  present,  it 
was  superfluous  to  annex  their  names;  but  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistles  to  those  at  a  distance,  &c.  ^  Yet 
the  same  writer,  so  far  makes  an  exception  in  regard 
to  Matthew,  as  to  maintain  that  the  term  Gospel 
was  prefixed  to  the  book  by  Matthew  himself*.  Tliis 
declaration  is  also  so  natural  to  the  object  of  Mat-* 
thew,  and  so  suited  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  wrote  (as  we  have  stated  in  its  proper  place)— a 
Gospel  is  so  entirely  an  intelligence  respecting  the 
Messiah,  that  the  Apostle  could  not  announce  his 
writing  better,  nor  more  emphatically  invite  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  to  read  and  receive  it  with 
eagerness,  than  by  writing  on  its  front :  EYArrEAION. 

As,  afterwards,  other  writings  also  of  similar  im- 
port took  their  places  by  the  side  of  this,  the  faith- 
fiil,  to  prevent  confusion,  to  the  word  ctNiyycXcov 
further  added :  Kara  Marddiov.  The  name  EvayycXcov 
also  passed  from  Matthew  to  the  others,  because  the 
similarity  of  the  contents  seemed  to  direct  them  to 
the  same  title,  and  to  distinguish  these  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  to  them  also  the  name  of  the  author,  xara 
MofKov,  Kara  Aovjcav.  &c.  So  the  most  ancient  teachers 
of  the  Church  cite  them,  not  as  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, of  Mark,  but  according  to  Matthew,  accord- 
ing to  Mark  ^ 

These  writings  in  &ct  were  not  considered  as 

*  Richard  Simon  hist.  cr.  du  Texte  da  N.  T.  e.  t. 
*  *  HomiL  I.  in  Matth.  Vtmt.   iug  rmnv  thayytkum  nyv  l#ropcar 
UaXiatVf  c.  r.  X* 

'  Thus  Irenaens  quotes  ro  irora  iMamrn  ro  Kara  Aovcar  ckiyyt- 
XioK  L.iii.  ady*  Hseres.c.  5.  n.  8.  Clem.  Alex.  L.  i.  Strom.,  h  rf 
tara  Mof^cov  ehayytktf,  h  rf  cvoyycXc^  rf  icora  Aovieav,  p»  341  and 
540.Sylb. 
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iMkted  works,  which  in  dilEneiit  diMcfcioiis  ained 
at  a  particular  objectj  but  as  parts  af  a  whole,  which 
indeed  are  distinct  in  respect  to  their  authors,  but 
wiited  in  the  representation  of  an  individual  circum- 
stance. For  thb  reason  the  ancients  sometimes  ex- 
press themselves,  as  if  there  were  altogether  but  one 
GospeL  They  name  it  the  quadri-formed  Gospel,  or 
one  according  to  four,  &c  ^  (SiarMrrapoMr.) 

At  the  end  of  a  roll  or  a  book  the  ancients  were 
accustomed  to  repeat  Uie  title  of  it,  that  if  the 
beginning,  which  was  most  exposed  to  injury, 
should  suffer  damage,  an  announcement  respecting 
the  author  and  title  of  the  work  might  be  found  at 
the  end.  This  is  seen  in  the  manuscript-rolls  at 
Hereukneum^  To  this  also  are  to  be  referred  ^ 
subscriptiiHis  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
whidi  according  to  their  purpose,  were  originally 
nothing  but  the  repetition  of  the  inscription,  for  ex- 
ample, ivayytXiov  iccra  Mar0aio<r,  IIovX^v  ir(K>c  *P«i»^covc 

*  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Phibdeilpli.  ^  6.  wpoefvyvr  tf  HwyytXty  6c 
#aptft  'Iif^ov,  KOA  rote  dwovroKiH^,  ^  'Kpurfivreptf  nic  cfficXif<rioc* 
Irenaeusy  L.  iii.  adv.  H«r.  C,  ii.  rerpafiopipoy  ehayyeXiov  iy  hi 
wytvfiaru  Origen*  Comment,  in  Joann.  jccu  to  dXriStitQ  ^la  reatrapwy 
ly  itni  ivayytkuiy.  Edit.  Huet.  Colon.  T.  ii.  p.  91.  Dialog,  contra 
Marcion.  Sect.  i.  p.  9.  Wetatein.  thayytKurrai  fuy  rctf^^apeci  ei^ay* 
ytXwy  it  ir...*el  h  rcMnapcc  xept  hfOt  Xeytnf^iyp  o^iceri  nafrap€Cp 
dXXa  ly*  ViUdiaia  compares  with  it  the  idiom  of  the  Greeks, 
who  .do  not  say  *Ofifipo£  rov  ZriyiaioTOVf  rov  ^Apiarafexpy^  hut 
Kara  Zi^vw^orov,  cara  ^Apunapf)(py.  Prsfat.  in  Schol.  Venet.  in 
Diad  p.  xxiii.  Bertholdt  believes  that  there  is  an  ellipsis — evayyc- 
\ioyt  namely  'Ii^^ov  Xpiarov,  where  consequently  a  second  genidvey 
rov  MarOacov  would  be  onsiiitablei  on  which  account  it  is  called 
and  writtan  mora  UarOaufy.  Eioleit.  in  daa  A  und  N.  T.  iii.  Th. 
§  298. 

'  Joh.  Winkelmann'a  Accounts  of  the  most  recent  discoveries 
at  Herculaneum  apud  H.  Fueszli^  Dresden  1764.  S.  51.  52.  See 
HdrauUmensium  Vdummum  T.  1.  NeapoL  179d.  fi>L  colunu  xxxviii* 
p.  193|  et  Tom.  iL  1809*  oolttm.  xi.  p.  2^. 
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itrtaroXn  z  Bometima^  only  vpoc  *P«i;umi»c9  "^^p^  KopnAsyo 
« ,  j3f,  &C.  So  it  might  have  renuuned  for  some.ceii-i 
tunes.  But  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  composed 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  they  hegan 
to  become  attentive  to  the  time,  and  to  the  his* 
torical  circumstances,  under  which  the  respective 
books  appeared  to  have  been  written.  In  this  man-* 
ner  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  in  the  prefisices  to 
their  illustrations  of  Paul's  Epistles,  have  from  a 
comparison  of  different  passages  in  them  with  ono 
another,  and  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  con^ 
duded  as  to  the  place  where,  imd  the  circumstances 
under  which,  they  were  composed* 

The  author  of  the  synopsis,  which  is  commonly 
attributed  to  St.  Athanasius,  assigns  the  following 
places,  as  those  where  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were 

Written*^nfv  irpo^  *Pai]^iaioiic  ciritfreXXsc  a/wo  Kopiyflov,  rifii 
rfoc  Kop.  a  firiOTcXXci*  •  •  -iiro  'Efcaov  riic  *A(nac,n|v  rpoc 
Kttp.  j3f  •  •  ••  cirurrfXXfi iwo  MaiceSovMic^  ^poQ  TaXmrac* '  *  * 

rriorcXXfi  ivo  'Pwfi^Q*  80  slso  those  to  the  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  Philippians,  Philemon,  all  am  *Pii»fiitc :  the 
first  to  the  Thessalonians  cirurrfXXa  airo  'A09y«»y,  the 
second  again  aro  'Pn^^iic :  that  to  the  Hebrews  airo 
'IraXcac,  the  first  to  Timothy  otto  MaiccSovcac^  the  second 
awo  *P(ii^i|c»  that  to  Titus  aTo  fiuaywoXfWQ. 

Such  short  remarks,  it  seems,  they  sometimes 
wrote  after  the  Epistles,  and  thus  extended  the 
subscriptions.  For  the  Gospels  or  other  books 
there  were  similar  erudite  remarks,  which  served  for 
the  purpose.  The  subscriptions  however  did  not 
receive  a  fixed  form  till  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen* 
tury.  It  was  Euthalius  who  bestowed  it  on  them 
in  his  stichometrical  edition  of  the  New  TestaiBent 
In  jEac^  he  has  transcribed,  (and  which  ought  not  to 
have  escaped  the  editor  of  Euthallus)  verbatim^  the 
summaries,  which  aie  pMfxed  to  the  Mspeotiye 
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books,  firom  tiie  Athanamn  synopsis,  tnd  with  ihmi 
all  the  above  introduced  assignment  of  places  to  the 
Epistles  of  PauL  But  in  composing  his  subscript 
tions,  he  has  in  various  Epbtles  cited  quite  diflferant 
placesj  from  which  they  were  sent. 

In  some  of  them  indeed  he  is  not  at  variance  with 
the  author  of  the  synopsis,  as  for  example  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  irp«c  'Pcrfpiiovc  cypa^Y  oro  Kopcvtfou  &•  <&oi/3vc  tuc 
Stojcovov.  im\ou  iruc.  irpoc  FoXarac  ijp^^  ^s^  ^P^f^VC* 
arc)^oc«  pKy*  wpoc  Ow^aXovcicftc  «'•  cy^Mifii  awo  'A9nvuvm 
orixoc*  p^y  •  irpoc  'E^iovc  ^yp^f'l  avo'Fi^/AiK  &cTv)(u:ov« 
«rc)^oc  ri/S'.  •  •  irpoc  Ttrov  rqv  KpYrov  f icicXihnac  irfMiroy  €«im'- 
fcoirov  ^ciporovnOEvra  iypm^ii  airo  NcicoiroXf ci»c  iHC  Mo/ccSoyioc. 

^iX^v.  p2f  •  la  others  however  he  departs  from  him, 
as  for  exam]^,  irpoc  OuwcXovucmc  ^»  ^yp^f"!  iwo'ABnttw. 

ori^oi.  p^\  irpoc  TifioOcov  a .  cypa^if  airo  AooSuciiac,  ifnc 
ton  fUfrpovoXiv  <&pirytac  nic  Ilajcartaviiv.  <rrcx*^«  ^'^^  more 

uniformly  he  has  decided,  wfo^  KopcvOiovc  /3'.  cyp*^  an 

^ikiwwmv  Sea  Tirov  icoi  Aovjccu  ^rc^ou  f^,  of  which  he 

musi  thus  have  found  some  indications  elsewhere, 
and  probably  in  copies  of  the  Bible  themselves. 
This  was  the  form  which  the  subscriptions  hence* 
forwards  kept,  and  in  this  they  were  circulated  in 
manuscripts. 


SECTION  XLVUL 

The  New  Testament  has  also  been  portioned  out 
into  certain  divisions,  which  appear  under  various 
names.  The  custom  of  reading  it  publicly  in  the 
Christian  assemblies  after  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
would  soon  cause  such  divisions  to  be  applied  to  it. 
The  law  and  the  prophets  were  for  this  end  already 
divided  into  Parashim  and  Haptaroth^  and  the  New 
Testament  could  not  long  remain  without  being 
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treated  in  the  same  way.  The  distribiitioii  inta 
Church-*]essoiis  was  indeed  the  oldest^  that  took  place 
in  it. 

The  Christian  teachers  gave  the  name  of  Pericopes 
to  the  sections  read  as  lessons  by  the  Jews.  Justin 
Martyr  avails  himself  of  this  expression^  when  he 
quotes  prophetical  passi^^ '.  Such  is  the  case  also 
in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  ^  but  this  writer  ailso  gives 
the  name  of  trcpucoirac  to  larger  sections  of  the  Gospels 
and  Paul's  Epistles  ^ 

Pericopes  therefore  were  nothing  eke  but  av«y- 
vwrpLara,  Church-lcssons, .  or  sections  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  were  read  in  the  assemblies  after 
Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

In  the  third  century  another  division  also  into 
Kf^oia  occurs.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  speaks  of 
them  in  reference  to  the  Apocalypse  and  the  con- 
troversies respecting  it.  Some,  says  he,  went  through 
the  whole  book  from  chapter  to  chapter,  to  shew 
that  it  bore  no  sense  >. 

In  the  5th  century  Euthalius  produced  i^in  a  divi- 
sion into  chapters,  which  was  accounted  his  invention. 
He  himself  however  lays  claim  to  nothing  more  than 
having  composed  ri^v  rtav  icc^Xaccov  fic9t<riv,  the  sum- 
maries of  the  contents  of  the  chapters  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  '•  In  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  not  even  these  are  his  property, 
but  they  are  derived  from  one  of  the  wisest  of  t^e 
Fathers  and  worshippers  of  Christ,  as  he  himself  says, 
and  he  only  incorporated  them  into  his  stichometrical 

s  Didog.  emn  Trjrpb.  e.  65.  6.  72. 
^  Clem.  Alex.  L.  iii.  Strom,  e.  4. 

*  Strom.  L.  iy.  c.  9.  L.  Tii.  c  13.  /Myiflpnyc  &  o^^^ifC  nic  mp^mffiK* 
1  Cor.  vi.  1.  f. 
VEu.^.H.E.L.vii.c.25. 
;  Zacagni  monanu  ined.  p.  477. 
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edition  of  the  New  Testament ".  The  chapters 
must^  therefore,  have  siirdy  been  in  existence  be- 
fore Euthalius,  if  this  wise  father  composed  notices 
ci  dieir  contents.  But  how  old  they  are  cannot 
easily  be  declared  °. 

The  Euthalian  ict^oia  are  distinguished  from  the 
Pericopes  or  reading-portions  by  their  extent.  The 
Jews  had  divided  the  law  into  58  Parashim  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Sabbaths,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  leap-year.  Nearly  so  were  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Episties  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  Alexandrine  ritual,  which 
Euthalius  follows  in  his  stichometrical  edkion» 
namely,  into  56  Pericopes,  three  more  than  the 
number  of  ropuucof  ^/ucp«i  Sundays,  probably  for  three 
fostivals,  which  might  be  observed  at  Christmts, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  The  Gospels  too  had 
natundly  in  the  same  way  many  Pericopes.  Such  in 
older  times  was  the  practice  in  Asia  ako;  for  Justin 
says,  that  the  believers  there  assemble  themselves 
for  prayer  and  ^reading  on  Sunday  only,  iw  rjf  rw 
jfXuHi  ^fupfi.  Since  then  the  whoJe  New  Testament 
was  distributed  into  so  few  sections,  these  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  great,  and  a  Pericope  in  Euthfr- 
Hus  sometimes  includes  in  it  four^  five^  and  even  six 
diapters. 

:  *  Id.  loo.  est.  p.  $%%•  kqB*  iKo^nfP  ii  awr^fmc  t^p  evtrroXjfr  h 
roG  Uric  wporviofuy  rqy  r^v  K^akoMty  ixBi^kv  In  r^v  eoipiararmr 
Tin  icoi  fiXo^timtty  warepiay  iifiwy  Tewonifieyriy. 

"  In  the  Prolegomena  of  Euthalius  to  Paul  from  the  Apostle^ 
death  is  reckoned  as  far  as  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  after  which 
Euthalius  first  proceeds  to  reckon  down  to  his  own  days.  U  might 
hence  be  concluded,  that  the  composer  of  diese  chi4[>ter8  lived  under 
these  two  Gsesan.  Euthalius^  however,  compiled  sometimes  from 
one  source,  sometimes  from  another,  and  we  can  only  conclude  from 
hence,  respecting  the  age  of  this  account  of  Paul's  death,  but  re- 
specting nothing  else. 
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We  have  q[K>ken  hitberto  only  of  tlie  dbaptera  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apoetles  and  the  Epistles.  In  the 
Gospek  there  occur  to  us  n^oca  of  two  sorts,  the 
greater  and  the  lesser.  The  lesser  are  the  Am* 
monian  which  Eusebius  rejected,  after  which  he 
composed  his  ten  canons  in  order  to  point  out  in 
the  Monotessaron  of  Ammonius  the  respeetire  c<m* 
tents  of  overy  Evangdist.  He  has  orphaned  himself 
in  the  Epistle  to  Garpianus  on  their  use  and  on 
the  formation  of  his  ten  canons,  where  he  names  his 
sections  sometimes  KtfaXaut,  sometimes  mpacawai. 
Matthew  has  355  of  these,  Mark  236,  Luke  342,  and 
John  282.  The  other  chapters  are  independent 
of  these,  which  from  their  extent  are  also  named 
the  greater.  Of  these  Matthew  contains  68,  Mark 
49,  Lucas  83,  and  John  only  18.  There  are  but 
Tery  few  manincripts  whidi  have  not  both  of  Aem 
together. 

The  composer  of  the  greater  chapters  is  un* 
known,  and  their  antiquity  can  only  be  nearly  con* 
jeetured.  In  the  4th  century  Cflesarius,  probably 
the  brotiier  of  Gregory  of  NasianMn,  was  acquainted 
with  the  Ammonian  pfaapters  only.  We  have  four 
Gospels,  says  he,  which  contain  one  thousand,  one 
hmdred  and  sixty  two  chaptars  ^  Epiphanius  in 
his  Ancoratus  has  exactly  repeated  this  passage  of 
CsBsarius  ^  which  expresses  the  number  of  the  Am*^ 
monian,  but  not  that  of  the  greater  chapters.  Of 
these  Chrysostom  too  knew  nothing.  In  his  illua^ 
trations  of  Matthew  and  John,  he  ottea  concludes 

«oiTa  dvo.   Oalland.  Bibliotb.  Pair.  T.  vi.  Caesar.  Dialog,  i.  Respons. 
39. 

'  Gpiphao.  Xoy.  cfycvp*^.  p.  490.  ]^t.  ^aail-  Soicer.  Thesaur, 
v.  icffaXaioy.  There  thotdd  indeed  be  1165.  but  wm  cbaptera 
areamatttrof  diqmte. 
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]u8  discomse  in  the  middle  of  the  grester  diapters, 
or  wherever  it  may  be,  and  coincides  with  them, 
only,  when  the  erangelical  history  itsdf  siq^^ests 
sncli  a  termination  as  could  not  well  be  passed  by. 
In  Euthymins,  however,  and  Theophylact  the  greater 
dusters  are  those  generally  used.  Yet  although  they 
may  not  be  any  where  discovered  in  older  teachars, 
still  this  is  not  the  earliest  trace  of  their  existence. 
We  find  them  in  manuscripts,  which  evidently  go 
back  fiur  beyond  the  days  of  both  those  comaen- 
tatmrs. 

Their  proper  name  was  nrXoc.  The  titles  and 
chapters,  says  Suidas,  are  different.  Matthew  haa 
68  titles  and  855  chapters ;  Mark  has  49  titles  and 
336  chapters;  Luke  83  titles  and  342  chapters; 
John  18  titles  and  232  chapters  \  What  he  here 
names  chapters,  are  the  Ammonian  cffaXcia,  and 
nrXoc  are  what  we  have  named  the  greater  chapters, 
as  we  see  from  the  enumeration.  An  older  document 
also  tells  us  this,  via.  Codex  L.  or  2661,  now  62  in 

the  national  library,  to  Kara  Mardaiov  AayytXdOP  i\n 
rirXovc  Kn,  itac  jct^aXaia  tpm\  to  Kara  Maptcov  wmyyfXwi^ 
nrXovc  ^'»  KtfaXaia  ffXS'.  to  kutu  Aowcmw  eioyycXioy  t\tc 
rirXouc  iry',  m faXuia  r^.  ro  jcara  ^Itmwiiv  nmyytXiov 
f X«  rcrXovc  U,  tafaXaui  <rXa  ^  The  errors,  which  here 
appear,  are  easy  to  be  corrected,  and  properly  do  not 
at  all  effect  the  matter  before  us.  They  probably 
were  named  rirXoc,  because  to  every  one  of  tlMse 
chapters  is  prefixed  a  notice  of  the  contents  or  in- 
scription (TitulusJ.,  Whether  indeed  they  sprung 
from  that  pious  worshipper  of  Christt  to  whom 
Euthalius  ascribes  nfv  n#v  K^^nmp  cjc&Mfiy,  in  the 

*  rtrXoc  iioftpti  rcfoXocov.  ecu  6  fuy  Martfcuoc  ^€i  rirXo¥c  bf* 
KifaXata  rvt.  6  it  Mapcoc  nrXovc  ftif'*  re^aXaca  r/i^'.  6  2e *lmamic 
nrXovc  ill'*  rcfoXoia  rXjS'. 

f  Richard  Simon.  Hist  Crit  da  teste  da  N.  X«  c  M. 
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Acts  of  the  Aposties  and  tiie  Epistles,  we  may  rather 
suspect  than  maintain.  They  are  moreover  found 
tolerably  uniform  in  thd  manuscripts  of  all  countries 
and  recensions* — ^Andreas  of  Cappadocia  distributes 
the  Apocalyse  into  24  Xoyot,  and  72  ict^aXoia. 

As  to  the  church-lessons,  to  come  back  to  them 
once  more,  various  alterations  took  place  in  thenu 
As  the.  festival-days  multiplied,  the  old  division 
could  no  longer  subsist,  and  in  many  churches  the 
Permipes  were  shortened*  At  last,  as  the  ritual  of 
ceremonies  was  enlarged,  only  certain  portions  were 
eactmcted  from  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Epistleis,  which  sometimes  were  very  short 
A  Codex  of  this  sort  was  termed  ^jcXoya&ov,  ia  re- 
ference to  the  Gospels  alone  tiayytXiarapiov,  and  in 
respect  to  the  other  books  wpaHawoaroXo^. 

This  seems  to  have  taken  place  among  the  Latins 
much  earlier  than  among  the  Greeks.  There  are  per- 
fectly credible  testimonies,  which  establish  such  an 
arrangement  among  the  former  at  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century ',  at  which  date  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
perceptible  among  the  latter.  The  expression  Trpa^a- 
roaroXoc  appears  indeed  frequently  in  the  Typicum 
of  St.  Sabas  \  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century.  But  the  Greeks  do  not  disavow,  that  this 
Typicum  or  Monastic  ritual  was  not  by  himself,  that 
it  perished  in  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  and 
was  composed  anew  by  John  of  Damascus  with  re- 
ferences memoriter,  to  that  of  Sabas "".  He  lived  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  and  with  an 

*  Bingham,  Origiiu  ecelesiast.  L.  xiv.  C.  iiL  §  S. 

*  Leo  Allatius  de  librb  ecclesiasticis  Grcecorum  Diss.  i.  p.  85.  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Grseca  of  Fabricius,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  5th 
book  of  the  Hambiu^  edition. 

*  Id.  i.  c.  p.  4,  5.  Suicer  Thesaur.  V.  tvwucov. 
VOL.  I.  8 
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eailier  notice  of  Lectionaries  among  the  Oneks  I 
am  not  Acquainted. 

Finally,  our  present  chapters  cone,  as  it  is  wdi 
Imown,  from  Cardinal  Hugo  de  St  Cher,  who  in  the 
12th  century  composed  a  concordance,  and  to  this 
end  distributed  the  Bible  aoowding  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion into  sma&r  portions.  They  are  now  more* 
over  generally  adnntted  in  the  editions  of  Uie  He^ 
brew  and  Greek  texts. 

The  verses  however  come  from  Robert  Stephens^ 
who  first  introduced  them  in  hk  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  Anno  1551.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
place,  where  it  was  printed,  but  it  is  adwned  with 
Stephens's  olive. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

on  THB  MANUSCRIPTS. 
S]SCTION  XLIX. 

Thb  changes,  which  at  different  epochs  occurred  iu 
things  relative  to  the  text  and  its  external  forms, 
are  so  many  data,  from  whence  we  may  ascertain, 
the  age  of  the  MSS.  Although  they  seldom  enable 
us  by  their  help  to  decide  without  hesitation  the  age 
of  a  MS.,  yet  may  we  in  general  affirm  from  them, 
that  it  is  not  so  old  as  it  is  imagined  and  belongs  to 
a  more  modem  date.  Hence,  could  we  not  well 
find  a  better  place  to  speak  circumstantially  of  these 
precious  bequests  of  antiquity,  than  here  immedi- 
ately after  the  inquiries,  which  contain  the  data  fot 
forming  a  judgment  upon  them. 

Yet,  have  we  also  another  assistance  in  this  re^ 
search,  such  as  for  example  the  collation  of  Church'^ 
calendars,  and  Diptychs  with  the  festivals,  which 
are  frequently  marked  in  the  Anagnoses  of  the 
MSS.— also  marginal  glos3es,  sub5criptions  of  the 
Calligraphists,  and  other  additions,  which  were  in- 
serted in  books  of  this  nature.  Moreover,  these  are 
particular  cases,  which  each  time  appear  diflFerently, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  treated  or  reckoned  as 
general  characters.  They  are  therefore  resigned 
to  the  individual  views  and  industry  of  critics,  some 
of  whom  may  know  how  to  extract  more,  others  less 
advantage  from  them. 

Some  indications  of  history,  which  we  yet  a^d, 

s  2 
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might  serve  to  determine  the  age  of  MSS.  written 
in  Alexandria.  Strabo  mentions  two  cities,  in  which 
MSS.  were  furnished  for  trade,  uq  wpainv,  Rome  and 
Alexandria',  probably  the  first  was  the  mart  for 
Latin,  the  other  for  Greek  Literature. 

The  Alexandrine  characters  where  somewhat 
peculiar,  which  however  will  not  develop  to  us, 
whence  they  arose  ^  Among  the  calligraphists  of 
them  there  are  illustrious  names,  e.  g.  Philodemus  % 
who  in  the  execution  of  his  art  became  blind, 
Hieraclas,  who  more  than  ninety  years  old,  followed 
his  employment  with  perfect  vision  %  and  others 
as  late  as  the  times  of  the  Arabs  ^  But,  the  nearer 
we  come  to  these  times  of  decay,  the  more  did  the 
Greeks  withdraw  themselves  from  so  laborious  a  mode 
of  earning  subsistence ;  they  preferred  harassing  the 
country  as  inspectors,  receivers,  and  soldiers,  and 
resigned  Calligraphy  to  the  natives  or  Copts,  as  well 
as  all  the  ingenious  productions  of  art,  and  hand- 
labour  ^  To  this  the  Copts  so  unwillingly  submitted 
themselves,  that  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Arab  arms,  in  the  year  641,  they  united  themselves 
with  the  Arabs,  to  expel  the  Greeks  totally  from  the 
country,  in  which  they  also  succeeded  after  the 
capture  of  Alexandria. 

'  Straboi  L.  xiii.  p.  419.    Ed.  Iroa.  Casaub.  ed.  2da.,  p.  609. 

'  Concil.  Convtantinop.  iv.  to  ovyypafifia  Kar^prKrafieyo^,  in 
waXaipraruiy  fuy  rovro  ')^apruity  ypafifiaai  *AXc{av^pi»«(c»  ^^  *'Ap-» 
)^afajci;y  6rc  fiaXgara  xcipo^caiav  fJtififitrQ/uyo^f  ypa^i.  Collect.  loibb. 
T.  V,  p.  1004. 

"  Anthol.  Gi^ec.  H.  Grotii.  L.  vi.  Epigr.  Julian!  £gyptii,  6  et  7. 
Brunck,  Aoalecta.  T.  ii.  p.  495,  90. 

*  Epip.  Haer.  Ixvii.  §  3.  p.  712.  ed.  Colon. 

^  Theopbil-  Simocatta  L.  viii.  p.  25.  Ccdren.  T.  i.  p.  40^.  ed 
iParis,  1647. 

^  Renaudot,  Higtor,  Patriarch.  AlexAnd.  Benjamin.  Patr.  xxxviii. 
p.  164. 
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From  this  time  the  Arabs  broke  off  the  connexioxi 
of  Egypt  with  foreign  countries,  more  especially 
with  those  of  the  Constantinopolitan  kingdom  ^  from 
whence  the  sale  of  Calligraphical  works  abroad  be- 
came impracticable.  The  destruction  of  the  library 
at  the  command  of  Omar  (for^  it  is  a  fact,  which 
has  been  proved)  took  away  from  the  Calligraphists 
the  exemplars,  from  which  they  furnished  their 
transcripts  ^  Both  events  were  highly  destructive 
to  Calligraphy.  The  first  limited  its  use  to  the  con-^ 
tinuaUy  decreasing  demand  for  it  in  the  interior, 
the  other  deprived  it  even  of  the  hope,  though  other 
circumstances  might  turn  to  its  advantage,  of  ever 
again  rising  to  a  traffic  of  importance. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks, 
ihere  still  remained  devoted  to  the  Greek  worship 
an  oratory  at  Alexandria,  and  a  Church  with  a 
Bishop  at  Kasr  es'  Shema  ^  Their  numerous  Churches 
the  Copts  appropriated  to  themselves.  It  was  un- 
necessary at  this  epoch  to  provide  Greek  copies  of 
the  Bible  for  the  use  of  Churches  or  individuals. 
This  state  continued  fVom  the  year  641  to  730, 
when  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  took  a  more  fortu- 
nate turn,  and  in  the  person  of  Kosmas  they  re-ob^ 
tained  a  Patriarch,  an  unsequestered  religious  estab- 
lishment and  many  of  their  Churches  *•  Here,  a 
second  epoch  of  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  in  Egypt,  seems  to  take  its  beginning. 

No  one  will  here  expect  a  description  of  all  the 
MSS.  which  are  known.    This  might  indeed  be  ez- 

'  Renaudot.  Hist.  Pat.  Al.  Chail.  Patr*  xlvii.  p.  206.  Isaac  xH. 
p.  lar.    Sinon  Patr.  xlii.  p.  148. 

*  Prof.  Keser's  Program  on  the  Library,  which  the  Arabs  burnt  at 
Alexandria.  Freyburg,  1819.  4.  p.  ft — $. 

'  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patr.  in  Chail.  Patr.  xlvii.  p.  205.  Eutych.  Ales» 
Annales.  T.  ii.  p.  StSS — 89. 

■  Eutydu  loc  cit.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patr.  in  CosmL 
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acied  irom  Prdlegomena  to  a  crittcal  e^BUon  of  Ihe 
New  Testament,  and  only  from  those,  the  wide  com-^ 
pass  of  whose  ^an  authorisirod  this  descriptive  de* 
tail.  Here  however  we  are  only  bound  to  give  in- 
formation respecting  those  MSS.,  to  which  we  have 
appealed  in  the  history  of  the  text  We  divide 
them  into  three  classes:  1.  those  which  precede 
Stichometry,  2.  those  which  are  Stichometrical,  and 
8.  those  which  were  written,  when  Stichometry  was 
extinct 


SECTION  L, 

',  The  oldest  MSS.,  which  have  survived  to  our 
day,  have  been  probably  marked  A.  B.  and  C.  more 
from  chance  than  from  strong  documentary  motives. 

Cod,  B.  or  Vatic.  1209.  contains  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  last  in  the  following  order.  Gospels, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic,  then  Paul's 
Epistles  as  far  as  Hebrews  ix.  14.  The  Epistles  to 
I'imothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  together  with  the  Apo^ 
palypse  have  perished  \ 

^  The  book  i3  written  on  the  finest  parchment,  with 
most  unique  and  most  beautiful  square  letters,  every 
where  uniform,  which  are  scarce  observably  larger 
ihan  the  characters  of  Philodemus  ntpt  nowriKnCf  the 
^rst  of  the  unfolded  rolls  at  Herculaneum ;  in  other 
Respects  they  are  extremely  like  to  them'.  The 
initial  letters  differ  in  nothing  from  the  rest :  a  later 
hand  first  wrote  the  larger  upon  them. 

All  the  letters  are  equi-distant  from  each  other, 

^  I  have  described  and  criticiced  this  MS.,  in  the  program,  de 
•ntiquitate  Codicis  Vaticani  Commentatio.  Friburgi.  1S09 — 4. 

*  Herculanensium  Voluminum  qu«  supersunt,  Tomus  1.  NeapoB* 
MDocxcm.  ex  rog^  Typogr. 
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DO  worS  k  separated  from  tiiie  other,  each  line  seens 
onljr  to  he  one  word.  Where  a  whole  narrative  or  a 
greater  succession  ci  sentenees  end,  a  hkidc  space 
of  the  breadth  of  a  letter  or  half  a  letter  ialeft  free; 

The  MS.  has  cm  eadi  page  three  colanms,  ani 
when  opened  presents  six  colunms  to  the  eyes ;  so 
that  being  deceived  by  it  we  think  that  we  see  d 
roll  of  MSS.  unfolded  before  us,  we  stand  as  it  wore 
passing  firom  the  rolls  to  the  hooks,  in  which  still  m 
simihuritj  to  their  original  state  remains.  It  is  mock 
wider  tlutn  it  is  high,  and  on  this  account  is  like  to 
no  other  Greek  document,  but  the  celebrated  frag- 
ment of  Dio  Cassius,  once  in  the  possession  of 
Fulvius  Ursinus. 

The  book  had  formerly  become  so  pale,  that  a 
aeoond  hand  was  obliged  to  refresh  the  characters 
with  new  lak.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  for 
example,  ^  1491.  even  a  third  hand  appears  to  have 
remedied  the  &ding  of  the  second  ink.  Only  in  such 
passages  have  the  almost  decayed  traces  of  the  first 
hand  continued  pure,  where  the  calUgraphist  has 
twice  written  words  or  whole  sentences :  we  would 
indeed  spare  him  the  unnecessary  labour  of  refresh- 
ing what  has  been  twice  written  \ 

So  fSenr  do  the  evidences  agree  with  a  very  high 
age,  but  th^  fluctuate  in  generals,  without  deter^ 
mining  any  thing  in  particular* 

The  stops  are  from  a  second  hand  and  kk,  and 
even  these  are  extremely  rarew  We  may  go  through 
several  chapters  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  ere  we 
meet  with  one  stop.  Even  where,  after  a  section, 
the  q^aee  of  the  breath  of  a  half  or  whole  letter  is 

^  I  have  selected,  as  a  specimen,  two  of  these  passages,  Johnxiii. 
14,  Rom.  iv.  4.  Possibly  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  character  of  tiie 
Codex  may  be  ibrmed  from  Btanchin.  Evangeliar.  qiiadruplex.  P.  4. 
ad  pag.  cDxcu. 
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left  Toid,  no  full  stop  is  inserted.  Less  si^Mom  do 
they  occur  in  some  diapters  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Accents  no  where  exist  where  the  first 
writing  appears  pure  and  uncovered;  they  have 
been  added  by  a  later  hand  and  ink  ^ 

The  titles  are  added,  as  a  secondary  consideration, 
in  a  somewhat  smaller  hand,  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  upper  margin.  They  are  very  singular,  and 
continue  at  the  top  of  each  page  to  the  end  of  a 

book:  jcara  MaS^iov  C^)  Kara  Mapxop,  wpa^^c 
'AwootoXmv,  'Ioicw|3ov  'ExurroAii^  Ilivpov  a,  Ilerpov  /S', 
then,  Tpoc  *P<ii/Lia(ovc,  irpog  Kopcvdiovcy  without  the  au- 
thor s  name.  The  subscriptions  are  mere  repetitions 
of  the  titles ;  what  is  additional  is  doubtless  from  a 
second  hand : — after  irpoc  'Ptii/uacovc,  we  find  iypa^n  avo 
Kopivdov ;  after  npo^  Kopivdcovc  ^» — iypofn  iro  OcXct- 
WW  is  added,  &c.  Yet,  even  these  later  additions  do 
not  recognize  the  Euthalian  Canons. 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  chapters,  the  Ammonian 
divisions  are  still  perfectly  foreign  from  the  Codex 
in  the  Gospels ;  although,  towards  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  they  were  pretty  common.  Yet 
would  we  not  strain  these  arguments  unduly.  But 
instead  of  them  chapters  exist,  which  are  found  no 
where  else^  in  Matthew,  170.  Mark,  72.  Luke,  162,  and 
John,  80.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  no  other 
divisions  but  the  Egyptian  Church-lessons ;  some 
one  else  wrote  chapters  by  the  side  of  them  after- 
wards, but  not  the  Euthalian.  Others,  by  anothei^ 
hand,  have  been  added  to  the  original  divisions  o€ 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
but  these  do  not  once  betray  any  relationship  to  the 
arrangements  of  Euthalius  \ 

'  Hug,  de  AntiquiUte  Codicis  Vaticani  Coramentatio,  p.  9—1^ 
*  De  Antiq.  Cod.  Vaticani  Comin.  p.  19 — 25. 
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The  di?isioo  of  PanTii  Episded  is  absolutely  widi* 
out  paralld*  Each  mdividual  Epbtle  has  not  its 
particular  chapters,  but  all  together  are  considered 
as  one  book,  through  which  the  chapters  proceed  in 
one.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ends  with  the  21st 
chapter ;  the  first  to  the  Corinthians  begins  with  the 
22d,  and  concludes  with  the  32d :  the  second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  commences  with  the  83rd,  &c* 
An  these  singularities  are  not  merely  Ante-Euthalian^ 
but  some  of  them  are  antiquities,  which  are  to  be  re* 
ferred  to  a  far  remoter  age>  of  which  no  one  vestige 
remains. 

Two  yery  remarkable  things  still  deserve  our 
attention.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  concludea 
with  the  59th  chapter;  the  following,  to  the  Ephe« 
sians,  begins  with  the  70th  chapter ;  the  numerical 
order  then  regularly  proceeds  through  that  to  the 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians.  The 
second  to  the  Thessalonians  ends  with  the  93rd 
chapter.  Whence  then,  arose  the  deficiency  of 
diapters  between  the  59th  and  70th  I  Whence  this 
chasm  ?  After  the  second  to  the  Thessalonians,  we 
obtain  the  solution,  for  we  here  meet  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  commences  with  the  60th 
chapter,  proceeds  with  the  61st>  62d,  63rd,  and  64th, 
38  far  as  Heb.  ix.  14,  from  whence  the  rest  of  the 
flpistle  is  lost.  We  perceive  from  the  numerical 
series  of  the  chapters,  that  the.  Epistle  to  the  He^ 
brews  stood  after  that  to  the  Galatians,  and  thea 
was  placed  fiurther  back  by  so  novel  an  arrangement; 
that  they  not  once  thought  of  changing  the  division 
of  the  chapters.  The  new  position  of  the  Epistle^ 
behind  the  second  to  the  Theissalonians,  is  mentioned 
in  the  canon  of  Athanasius.  The  Epistle  probably  was 
thus  placed  back  by  Athanasius  himself,  from  regard 
to  the  Roman  Church,  and  then  must  the  Codex 
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hare  been  written  about  this  time,  wbffli  tUs  arnmge- 
nenk  was  perfectly  new.  Yet,  if  it  ware  ibiis  ai^ 
vaaged  eariiar,  before  the  time  of  Athanaaiiw,  the 
Codex  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  that  eaiMer 
period.  At  all  events,  the  change  was  perfectly  re- 
eent ;  yet  was  it  very  ccmunon  in  the  fourth  century. 
So  Epiphanius  informs  us :— there  were  two  sorts  of 
Biblical  exanplars :  some  of  which  placed  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  the 
ethers  after  the  second  Epbtle  to  the  Thessakmians  \ 

Basil  asserts,  that  once  in  Epk  i.  1,  the  words  ni 
'E^y  were  wanting,  so  the  teachers  before  him  de- 
olaie,  and  so  he  himself  fiound  in  akcubnt  mss. 
Jenmie  arws  somethiDg  of  the  sort.  See  the  exa^ 
minatioB  of  this  question  in  the  second  part  (^  llS.) 
lelative  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  This  book 
tiierefore,  at  the  time  of  Basil,  must  have  been  an  old 
book,  for  it  has  not  the  words  cv'E^y  in  iiie  text ; 
fiiey  are  only  written  by  the  side  on  the  margin,  yet 
by  the  first  hand. 

The  first  of  these  phcenomena  transfers  the  Codex 
at  least  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  other  most  certainly  to  a  coi^iderable  time  be- 
Sure  Basil. 

The  dialect  shews  the  book  to  have  proceeded 
from  an  Egyptian  Ca&igraphist.  Instead  of  <rvXXir^ 
Xir^««S^  Xi»^SN|drfrm,  awtXntf^  wc  meet  with  <niXXii^, 

X)ipi^e«S^,   Xn/tA^tftHm-cu,  avcXnyii^,  X^fjLjSkwra,  &C.    Tium 

pemliarity  only  occurs  in  Coptic  ot  Gxttco-Copdc 
documents,  as  in  the  Grseco-Thdbmc  Litanies  of  the 
Borgian  Museum,  where  wnXii^ciiic  is  always  iumn 
hifafmuf,  and  ivraXv^n^c""*  in  the  Alexandrino<Xkiptie 


•  Epiph.  H«r.  xlii.  p.  S7d,  juxta  Petav.  Colomeiia. 

•  Georgi.  Frag.  Evang.  S.  Jo.  Grasoo^ODpto-Thebaicuni  in  Ap-. 
pend.  p.  358*-5^,  962^-^4— 66. 
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Lttui^,  ift  which  cvjtirr«Xiyi^  18  proY  inciaDy  fv/MraXi^/u- 
^  ^  or  in  other  Coptic  remains,  where  Xc^^vov  ii 

written  for  Xu^vov,  and  aroicaroXv/H^C  for  oircNcara- 

Bat^  the  Vatican  Codex  every  where  writes  ecmy  ibr 
iiirov,  like  the  triglott  inscription  of  Rosetta,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  line,  <rvva^dcvrtc  f  v  ry  cv  Mc^*^  Uptp 
Tf  rifupf  ravrif  EIIIAN,  OT  the  Ghwco-Thebaic  firag- 
ments  of  John  vii.  52,  apud  Georgi,  iirvcpAimy  mi 
EinAN  ^    Jnst  so  it  writes  ciSav,  iiruMv,  nXdav,  cc^X- 

^v,  and  avciXaro,  c^tXaro,  ActS  xiv.  10.  nXaro,  Sif/tui/o- 

rvporo,  as  wc  read  in  an  inscription  on  an  inscription 
on  the  Meninon  in  Thebes,  OYAEN  EHE4>eErrAT0  •; 
also  Luke  ix.  36,  wfHtKav,  and  Romans  xvi«  7.  yryovav, 
as,  according  to  Sextus,  the  Alexandrians  were  ac« 
customed  to  do,  who  used  cXiiXu^v  and  awiXnXvdop 

for  cXi|Xvda(Fi  ^  1 

We  wish  not  to  refuse  our  attention  to  these  re- 
marks, since  we  must  revert  to  them  in  our  critique 
on  other  MSS. 

Birch  thoroughly  collated  the  Codex  for  the  Rojal 
Danish  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  ex<» 
ception  of  Luke  and  John's  Gospels.  Of  these  two 
Gospels  he  received  a  collation,  which  was  made  for 
Bentley.  Woide  edited  the  collation  of  the  whole 
book  made  for  Bentley,  inAppendice  Codicis  Alexan^ 
drirn,  jek  not  diffusively,  for  of  so  important  a  docu- 
asent  we  should  like  to  have  mete  than  a  collation. 

A  Aleaamdrm.  Mus.  BriUm.  contains  the  Old  and 


*  Attetnan.  Cod.  Bod.  Unir.  Litiirg.  1.  Tiii.  p.  ▼•  p.  13. 

«  MisgaMlli  iEgypt  Cod.  ReliquuB  in  BibL  NaDiani,  Fate  1. 
^.  hacxiii.  We  find  tUs  peculuurkf  in  die  MS&  of  Herodotus,  and 
account  them  lomcitini^;  what  we  bore  obsenre^  is  a  mark  of  Alex* 
tBKbrine  copies. 

■^  Oeorgi,  Frag.  Bvang.  S.  Jo.  p.  52. 

'  Poeocke^  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  Pfot.  xxamn. 

_*  Sexliis  &npir.  alveis.  OnuBomat.  t»  SO,  p.  261 . 
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New  Testament  The  latter,  destroyed  at  the  be« 
ginniilg,  commences  with  Matt,  xxv*  6^  i^px^^^  ^ 
niv .  • .  but  with  the  exception  of  John  vL  5Q,  y  iiL  52, 
and  2  Cor.  iv.  13,  xii.  2,  it  is  perfect  to  the  end. 
The  order  of  the  books  is  the  same  as  in  the  Vatican 
Codex;  after  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  stand  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  then  Paul's,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  takes  its  place  after  the  second  to  the 
Thessalonians.    Each  page  has  two  colunms. 

The  characters  are  fair,  square,  and  upright^ 
greater  than  in  the  Vatican  copy.  The  letters  are 
equi-distant  from  each  other;  the  words  are  not 
divided ;  the  division  of  the  word  is  very  rardy 
signified  by  a  little  crooked  stroke  at  the  top  of  the 
letter.  Yet,  the  initial  letters  not  only  stand  in  a 
larger  form,  at  the  beginning  of  each  book,  but  of 
each  also  of  thenninor  sections  "• 

For  the  book  has  frequent  sections,  not  unlike  to 
our  verses,  yet  at  a  somewhat  greater  length,  as  a 
section  does  not  end,  until  the  sentence  be  conif 
pleted.  A  void  space  of  the  length  of  a  word  ge- 
nerally denotes  the  end  of  the  section. 

We  may  easily  err  about  the  stops,  and  account 
the  Codex  a  transcript  of  a  stichometrical  copy, 
since  the  lines  go  all  through  it,  and  the.  end  of 
the  stichus  is  every  time  denoted  by  a  stop  :  e.  g. 
Acts  xi.  6,  7.  icoi  fiSov  ra  rfrpairoSa  rnc  yifC*  ^^cu  ra  i^pui 
KOI  ra  ipmtar  Koi  ra  mruva  rov  ovpavov :  riKov^a  &  ^CMHC 


*  With  these  elegant  charaetert,  which  have  been  framed  and  cast 
for  the  purpose,  the  part  of  the  Codex  contaiaiiig  the  New  Testiiinent 
was  printed :  Nov.  Test.  Grssc.  d  Cod.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  in 
Biblioth.  Musei  Britannici  asservatur»  descriptum  k  Godflr.  Carolo 
Woide,  &c  Londini,  ex  prdo  Joh.  Nichols  typis  Jaksonianis,  178$» 
foL  Spohn  prepared  in  Germany  an  impression  of  Woide's  prole- 
gomena, and  executed  a  correction  of  Wetstein's  coUationi  aeoording 
to  this  edition.  G.  C.  Woidii  notitia  Cod.  Alexand.  cum  variis  qua 
lectionibtts,  curavitGottL  Leberecht  Spohn.    Lips^  1788— 8# 
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exhibits  the  stichi  better  than  this  division;  bun-- 
dreds  of  the  same  sort  occur  in  the  book,  but  on  the 
whole  and  in  genertd  it  does  not  recognize  the  sub- 
divisions  /uaii  and  iwoimyfvii :  the  final  stops  alone, 
T^ua,  are  observed  throughout  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Each  division  without  distinction,  even 
the  smallest,  wherever  it  occurs,  has  a  stop  at  the 
top  of  the  letter. 

.  The  Codex  is  perfectly  free  from  accents  and 
aspirates,  and  corresponds  in  none  of  its  marks  to 
the  time  of  Euthalius. 

.  The  inscriptions  and  subscriptions  are  very  sim- 
ple :  tvayytXwv   Kara  Mopicov,   cvayyeXcoy  Kara  Aovxavi 

The  subscriptions  exhibit  these  words  repeated. 
The  inscriptions  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles  are  almost  entirely  cut  off  on  the 
upper  margin :  the  subscriptions  are ;  'Iajc(i>j3ov  e7ri<r- 
roXii,  Ilirpov,  &C.  At  the  end,  after  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles  have  a  subscription  in  common,  wpa^n^  rwv 
iyiwv  'AirocrroXoiv  jcai  KodoXiKai,  as  if  altogether  they 
only  constituted  one  book.  The  subscriptions  of 
the  first  Epistles  of  Paul  are  merely,  rpoc  ^P^i/iiacovc, 
irpoc  Kopcvdcovc,  &c.  The  subscriptions  commencing 
firom  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  have  brief  ad^ 

ditions,  Trpo^  KoXacrcracic  oiro  *Paifif|c*  ^poQ  OccrcraXovacciCi 
a  •  kypa^ri  airo  'Adi|v<it>v*  irpoc  OcaaaXoyiicccc  /S'*  ^ypo^n  awo 
Adiivoiv*  irpoc  *E/3paiovc  iypa^n  aire  Pai;if|c*  irpoc  Tip>9lH>y 
a\  iypafri  awo  AaoSiicciac*  irpoc  Tc/uo&ov  ^.  iypa^  awo 
AooSuccf ac*  irpoc  Tiroy  y  •  iypa^ti  awo  NacoiroX€«i»c«     The 

first  of  these  subscriptions  i^ee  not  with  Euthalius, 
two  of  the  latter,  viz.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  of  the  second  to  Timothy  are  in  opposition  to 
Euthalius,  who  thus  subscribes  them,  irpoc  'E/3paiovc 
hp^f^  aw<>  TifC  'IroXiac  Sitt  Ti/iodtou*  arixoi  ^'*   wpoc 
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^Tpa^  iwm  *Pt0fAfKf  K*  r.  X. 

Ail  &x  w  relates  to  the  chapten>the  Gospds  hare 
in  the  first  pkce  the  Ammoiiian  chapterdi  and  the 
sections  of  Eusehius,  and  the  greater  diapters  abo 
haye  thos^  which  the  Chreeks  call  mXovc*  These 
clusters  and  tU$Ui  are  prefixed  to  the  Gospds^  hut 
in  the  text  they  are  mostly  distinguished  by  nnm- 
hers  on  their  places,  and  the  inscription  eorrespond-s 
iqg  to  them  is  again  added  in  the  nppar  margin. 
Thus,  Matt  xxYiL  48.  is  the  last  chapter,  fiH-68.,. 
and  the  inscription  on  the  upper  margin  is,  vtpi  ni« 
aan9«f Mc  rov  9ttffA ••••  via*  9v/i«roc  'I^onov.  There  are, 
usually,  of  them  in  Matthew  68,  in  Mark  48,  in 
Luke  83,  in  John  18.  Concerning  the  age  <tf  these 
chapters  we  are  now  in  uncertunty,so  that  we  must 
renounce  their  aid  in  deciding  on  this  MS. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  shall  hare  fi)undin 
five  passages  traces  of  a  division,  viz.  a  cross,  whidi 
commonly  occurs  in  the  Gospels  by  the  side  of  the 
numbers  of  the  greater  chapters  \  But,  the  cross, 
wh^e  it  alone  appears,  has  not  invariably  this  signi* 
fication,  e.  g.  Luke  i.  15.,  viii.  95.,  ix.  5.,  xiiL  28. 
jnriii.  8.,  John  iv.  6.,  iv.  41.,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  the  discourse,  or  before  the  end  of  partis 
cubr  passages  :r^in  these  cases  how  could  it  denote 
a  diviision  ?  Yet/  it  is  admitted,  that  it  denotes 
^cfattptersin  these  five  passages.  Acts  iii.  1.,  iv.  3., 
.viii.  26.,  X.  L,  xviL  20.,  thus,  they  at  least  are  not  the 
JButhalian;  two  of  them.  Acts  iv.  3.  and  xvii.  20^ 
4do  not  even  agree  with  the  Euthalian  sections,  yet^ 
fu  all,  they  muirt  have  been  hot  merely  fiv^  but 
lorty,  according  to  Euthaiius. 
<    The  Catholic  and  Paul's  Epistles,  as  well  as  the 

,    .  /,    *  Jfmf.  ^  Cod,  Alexandrki.  %  S€.  p.  ▼!].  .    , , 
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Apocalypse^  kave  neither  dieters  nor  anagnoses. 
None  of  the  contrivances  and  precautions  of  Euth*^ 
lius  are  found  in  tiie  whole  hwA :  the  state  of  the 
stops,  the  entire  want  of  accents,  the  subscriptions 
of  Paul's  Epistles  are,  on  the  other  hand,  reasons 
that  they  were  writtai  before  Euthalius's  innova* 
tions,  or  before  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
which  reasons  are  so  much  the  stronger,  since  the 
hwfk  was  written  in  Egypt* 
The  peenUarities  of  idiom  shew  thk  origin :  Made 

xvii*  Si,,  John  xiy«  3^  xtL  14, 16.,  Acts  L  22.,  ii.  88^ 
1  Coi:.  xii.  28.  aiTiXn^i^,  Phil.  iv.  15.  Soocmc  rai 
Xfifiyp&oq,  CoL  iii.  24.  and  Luke  xiti.  11.  inHutvftfmb 
Indeed,  mav  and  like  formations  of  the  second 
awist  do  not  commonly  occur,  as  in  the  Vatican 
Codex ;  but  the  librarius  has  not  been  totally  able  to 
disengage  ^ooself  from  them,  as  in  Luke  xix.  89.,  Acta 
h  S4.,  vL  2.  Mm¥,  Mwk  xiv.  48*  f£iiX9«rc,  Luke  xi.  5& 

ftcnvXSarf,  ActS  X.  99.  avecXan 

CW.  C  a.  9.  Regio-Parinfms  called  also  that  of 
Ephraem  Syrus,  because  the  more  ancient  writing 
was  destroyed  with  the  sponge,  and  the  parchment 
was  prepared  to  receiTe  on  it  some  of  the  ascetic 
treatises  of  Epfarsem,  but,  the  more  ancient  ink 
notwithstmiding  appeared  stsrongly  through  it,  so 
that  whole  sentences  might  earily  be  read.  For  the 
old  characters  had  fallen  into  disuse :  people  had  be** 
come  habituated  to  the  cnrsire  character  with  all  its 
marks  of  reading  and  division,  and  henceforward  laid 
hdd.  of  old  books,  for  the  sake  of  better  applying 
them  to  its  use. 

The  jiages  thus  prepared  contain  passages  from 
the  Old,  and,  with  the  exception  of  considerate 
xdiasms,  whidi  have  been  pointed  out  by  Wetstein 
and  Griesbach,  the  whde  of  the  New  Testam^it^  in 
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the  same  oTd6r  as  the  Vaticafi  and  Alexaadrine 
copy ;  Gospels,  Acts,  Catholic,  Pauline  Epistles,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  after  the  second  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Mnch,  wfaidi 
Wetstein  could  no  longer  read,  might  become  agiun 
legible  by  the  means  now  known* 

The  text  is  not  divided  into  columns.  The  letters 
are  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  Alexandrine  copy ; 
beautiful,  uniform,  upright  and  square ;  the  words 
are  not  divided.  The  initial  letters  are  also  found, 
as  in  that,  at  the  banning,  of  the  books  and  the 
smaller  sentences.  For,  like  the  Alexandrine,  it  is  se- 
parated into  smaller  sentences,  similar  to  oar  verses, 
only  somewhat  more  extensive. 

It  has  also  the  marks  of  division : — ^at  the  dose  of 
a  passage,  a  iull  stop  is  commonly  found  in  the  {<ma 
of  a  cross ;  the  minor  divisions  are  sometimes  ob- 
served, but  generally  neglected.  For  the  conuna,  a 
atop  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  letter,  fw  the  colon 
a  stop  is  added  in  the  middle  of  the  letter,  but  a 
later  hand  and  a  different  ink  has  almost  through 
the  book  written  over  this  stop,  a  little  cross,  smaller 
in  form  than  the  cross  which  represents  the  final 
stop.  AU  of  these  distinctive  marks  occur  in  Matt 
xxii.  11  and  12.  but  in  v.  13.  and  14.  no  distinctive 
marks  appear  until  cicXcicroi.  In  the  15th  verse, 
there  is  only  one  after  Xoyif ;  in  the  16th  there  are 
only  two  of  them  after  Xcyovrcc  and  then  after 
ovScvoc.  To  give  a  probable  idea  of  the  length  of 
the  sentence,  let  us  observe,  that  v.  11  and  12.  to- 
gether only  constitute  one,  v.  13^  and  14.  one,  and 
15,  16,  17.  one. 

r  Thus  is  it  with  the  stops,  no  accents  any  where 
appear. 

In  the  Gospels  the  Codex  has  the  chapters  of 
Ammonius  with  the  sections  of  Eusebius.    It  has 
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likewise  the  greater  chapters  and  the  rcrXovc  united 
with  them,  or  tables  of  contents.  In  the  Epistles,  I 
remarked  some  divisions,  which  agree  with  die 
Egyptian  anagnoses. 

The  inscriptions  and  subscriptions,  where  they 
exist,  could  not  be  more  simple.  John  is  subscribed 
fvayjiXiov  Kara  'Icaavviyv.  The  socoud  of  Peter  has 
without  a  numerical  mark  the  inscription,  Ilerpov 
iwiirroXfi,  and  the  subscription,  Ufrpou  icadbXucii,  the 
third  of  John  is  superscribed  'Iwawov,  that  of  Jude 

'lovSa  crurroAiy,    and  is   subscribed  'Iov£a  icadoXuci}.    Of 

the  Pauline  Epistles  the  subscription  xpoc  'Po^/iacovc 
is  preserved,  the  inscription  and  subscription  wpoq 

Kopcvdcovc  a,  and  the  subscriptions  wpog  FaXarac,  Tpoc 

KoAocriTocic,  ff'poc  'E/3pa«ovc,  T(>ocTifiodiov  p.  None  of  these 
have  any  addition,  much  less  any  thing  of  EuthaUus. 

If  we  collate  this  MS.  with  the  Alexandrine,  it  has, 
consequently,  minbr  additions,  which  we  inay  attri- 
bute to  a  later  time.  If  we  proceed  in  the  collation 
with  reference  to  the  distinctive  marks,  it  has  not  by 
far  so  many  and  so  frequent  subdivisions  into  com- 
mata  and  colons,  as  the  Alexandrine :  two  important 
reasons  to  claim  for  it  the  precedence  of  age. 

This  Codex  was  also  written  in  Alexandria  or 
^fSJl?^f  ^  the  forms  Xi?/i^rac,  Mat.  x.  41.  <niXXii^^, 
Luke  i.  31.  avaXii^^fuc,  Luke  ix.  51.  avcXiy/ii^dii,  Acts  i. 
2.  Hwav,  Matt.  XXV.  8,  Mark  x.  4.  x.  37,  Acts  xxiii. 
14.  i|A9ar€,  Matt  XXV.  34.  iX^ano,  Matt  X.  13,  Luke 
xi.  2.  testify. 

In  the  collation  of  the  book,  Wetstein,  as  Lesz, 
and  particularly  Griesbach,  assure  us,  has  done  all 
that  was  possible ;  yet,  were  it  worth  while,  hy 
means  of  the  present  resources,  to  have  a  second 
glea(ning.  Montfaucon  PdUeogr.  L  iii.  c.  3.  p.  214. 
has  given  a  fac-simile  of  the  characters,  which  how- 
erer,  does  not  equal  the  elegance  of  the  Codex. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Codex  S.  Matthai  Dublineniis  rescripts,  a  book 
which,  in  beauty  of  writing,  yields  to  none.  K  wan 
expunged,  and  other  treatises  were  written  upon  it, 
yet  not  so  clean,  that  the  older  letters  entirdy  disn 
appeared.  John  Barret,  a  man  of  erudition  at  Trinity 
College,  in  Dublin,  perceived  the  old  writing,  oansed 
it  to  be  engraved,  and  edited  it  in  64  copper-plates, 
with  a  preface,  critical  remarks,  and  a  supplement '. 
We  possess,  through  this  splendid  work,  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  yet  with  many  chasms,  according  to 
THE  RECENSION  OF  Hbsychius.  As  Oriosbach  did 
not  know  it,  he  has  not  criticised  its  letters. 

The  characters  are  upright,  square,  uniform,  soBde- 
what  greater  than  in  Cod.  Ephr^em.  The  A  and  M 
are  strikingly  like  to  the  form  in  which  we  see  them 
in  Coptic  MSS. 

The  text  is  subdivided  into  sentences  resembling 
verses,  as  in  A  and  C ;  but  there  is  only  one  column 
in  each  page. 

As  to  the  stops,  the  final  stop  was  always  there,  or 
where  it  has  faded  away  there  is  a  considerable  blank 
space  where  it  was :  but  the  colon  is  not  always  ob- 
servable ;  the  space  of  nearly  half  a  letter  shews 
where  it  once  was.  The  smallest  division,  for  which 
a  space  is  assigned,  nearly  like  that  for  the  colon, 
seldom  occurs.  All  three  have  the  same  marks>  one 
point  or  stop. 

There  are  no  accents,  or  to  use  the  words  of  the 
eye-witness,  nee  hahet  spiritus  aut  aceentus  ammno.     . 

From  every  argument  decisive  of  the  pcnat,  the 
book  is  not  more  recent  than  that  of  Ephrsem  SynnL: 
To  complete  the  description,  we  must  mention,  that 

'  Evangelium  secundum  Matthseum,  ex  codice  rescripto  in  Biblio- 
thec&coUegii  SS.  Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin,  descriptum  opert  et  studio 
Jo.  Barret,  Sec,  cui  adjungitur  appendix  CoUationes  Codicis  Mont- 
fortiani  complectens.    Dublini  in  ^dibus  Acadevmk,    MDCCCI. 
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h  has  the  chupters  of  Ammomus,  yet  without  Ease- 
bias's  sections ;  also  the  greater  chapters  and  their 
inscriptions. 

I  hare  met  with  the  following  Alexandrine  forms 
in  it»  Matt.  x.  41.  \fif»4/srai,  vii«  25*  wp^^^iMp.  xl, 
7, 8,  d.  t^XSttrt. 


SECTION  LI. 

Thb  MSS.  of  the  second  epoch,  which  were  writ- 
ten, after  stichometry  had  come  into  repute^  are 
D.,  or  Codex  Cantahrigienm  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts ;  £.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  Laudianns  til. 
In  Paul's  Epistles  they  are  D  and  £,  or  Cod.  CUtr^- 
monUmus  and  SangertHnnefuis,  and  lastly,  H  or 
Coi^tuMM. 

D  of  the  Gospeb  and  Acts  was  used  by  Robert 
Stephens  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  atino 
1550,  where  its  readings  are  occasionally  marked  in 
the  margin  with  the  letter  /3^.  The  Ia$t  possessor  of 
it>  before  its  arrival  in  England,  was  Theodore  Beta  i 
tiie  rest  of  its  hbtory  lias  in  obscurity^  and  a  part  of 
it  wiU  alio  remain  there.  At  all  erents^  it  came  int« 
good  hand&.  Be2a  presented  it,  in  tlie  year  IfiSl, 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  it  was  vene*- 
nrted,  aad  in  the  year  1703,  printed  in  its  owtt  eiMU 
racters>  which  wove  carefblly  copied '.  The  pages 
whidh  are  deficient  are  shewn  by  the  editor,  in  the 
preface,  p.  xsttL,  but  more  eircumstantiafly  and  ae^ 
ctiratdy  in  the  appendix  at  the  end,  as  well  as  those 

*  CMm  Tbeodori  S«tt  CiMabrigieiiiis^  Evtogefia  %i  AfoildU 
ontm  Acta  complectcoB,  quadrttit  UleriB  OtBtc^hmmu,  AoMktAil 
auspicantei . » •  edidit,  Codicn  hiatDriam  praefizilt  notasque  a4jedt 
Thomas  Kipling,  (re2.)  Cantabrigiae  ^  pcelo  Academico  impensis  Aca- 
d^Miae,  iiDccxcin.  in  two  splendid  folio  voTutnes. 

T    2 
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which^  at  different  periods,  were  added  later  as  sup- 
plements or  as  corrigenda. 

The  Gospels  are  in  this  order,  Matthew,  John, 
Luke,  Mark,  after  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
On  one  side  is  the  Greek  te^ ;  on  the  other,  opposite 
to  it,  a  Latin  version  before  Jerome ;  on  the  left  of 
the  Greek,  both  stichometrically  written  with  uncial 
characters.  The  Greek  letters  are  upright,  square, 
not  compressed  according  to  the  more  modern  form, 
but  like  the  oldest  characters. 

The  Greek  and  the  Latin  are  by  one  and  the  same 
hand.  This  is  evident  in  the  letters  A  and  E,  in  tl^ 
C  of  the  Latins,  and  the  sigina  of  the  Greeks ;  stifl 
more  in  the  letter  T,  whose  transverse  strdce  is 
made  with  a  peculiar  turn  of  the  pen,  and  most 
clearly  in  the  Latin  P  and  Greek  IT,  in  the  formation 
of  which  the  Calligraphist  had  his  own  device,  in 
which  they  both  resemble  each  other. 

Yet,  the  Calligraphist  understood  little  of  Gredc, 
and  as  little  of  Latin :  unversed  in  both  languages, 
he  prepared  his  book  merely  in  his  capacity  of  a 
handi-craft  man.  He  was  an  Egyptian  or  an  Alexan- 
drian. A  Latino-Greek  Codex  written  in  Alexandria, 
is  an  uncommon  curiosity,  wherefore  we  would  not  be 
guilty  of  withholding  the  proof  No  Codex,  not  even 
the  Vatican,  has  so  many  Alexandrine  forms  or 
idioms,  as  this :  ciirov  is  very  common ;  also  Matt* 

xiii.  48.   iftaXav,   Mark   Viii.  16.  ori  iprov^  ovjc  €1)^09. 

xii.  12.  oimXdfty,  Luke  viii.  34.  ifvyav.  Acts  iL  40.  &c- 

fiaprvparo,  vii.  27.  37.  cnrac  for  ccttchv,  and  Ver.  40.  Hwap- 
Tfc,  vii.  57.  frvvBfrxav  ra  ifva,  X.    23.  tnnniX^v,  XVl.  7. 

^dcXav.  The  editor  has  noticed  in  the  supplement, 
John  viii.  22.  iXiyav,  viii.  53.  iv^avav,  Luke  i.  59. 
iJXSav ;  nor  was  he  disposed  to  forget  Luke  ii.  16. 
iipav,  which  Wetstein  pointed  out.  We  stOl  furtiier 
remark,  Xij/u^vroc,  Matt.  xx.  10.  Xn^i^ccrSe,  Matt.  xxi. 
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22.  TTccrrcucrc  ore  Xif/ii^^rde,  Mark  Xl.  24.,  Acts  i.  8.  ii. 
38.  Xii^T^vrai,  Mark  xii.  40.  miXXiifit^p,  Luke  i.  31. 
ai^sXif^,  Mark  xvi.  19.  Acts  i.  2.  22.  x.  16.  avaXn/i^- 
dccc,  Acts  i.  11.,  &c. 

If  then,  as  the  proofs  eyince,  the  book  was  written 
in  Alexandria,  its  age  may  be  pretty  accurately  de- 
termined ;  it  was  written  after  Euthalius  and  before 
the  conquest  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  last  part  of  the  fifth 
or  in  the  sixth  century;  at  that  time,  when  the 
Greeks  abandoned  the  Calligraphist's  laborious  mode 
of  sustenance,  and  transferred  the  whole  employ- 
ment to  the  poor  and  industrious  Egyptians,  who 
were  neither  masters  of  the  Greek,  nor  versed  in 
the  Latin.     Cf.  §  49. 

That  the  book  was  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
Latins,  may  not  well  be  denied,  and  that  it  had  been 
in  their  hands,  traces  of  various  sorts  remain  to 
prove.  Even  the  pages  of  the  Greek  text.  Matt.  iii. 

7.  firom   ^XXov<nfC  opyiic    to    V.    16.    Tvcv/ia   rov    Gcov, 

John  xviii.  14 — xx.  13.  Mark  xvi.  15.  from  iraop  rp 
KTum  to  the  end,  which  in  the  interim  were  destroyed 
by  time  and  chance,  were  written  again  by  a  Latin 
hand,  probably  in  the  twelfth  century. 

One  of  the  Latin  supplements,  Matt.  ii.  21. — iii.  8. 
which  Kipling,  from  the  characters,  places  in  the 
tenth  century,  might  even  serve  us  for  a  collateral 
evidence  as  to  the  country  of  the  West,  in  which  it 
was  preserved.  For  the  supplement  entirely  agrees 
withCo^o;  Carbeiensis,  which  is  printed  in  Bianchini's 
EwmgeUarimn  quadruplex  *.  This  Codex,  however, 
was  kept  in  the  French  Corbey. 

As  to  those  who  have  the  idea,  that  the  Greek  text 
has  been  frequently  falsified  from  Latin  books,  we 
may  remark,  that  they  may  convince  themselves  of 

•  Praef.  ad  edit.  Cod.  Cantab,  p.  xvlii. 
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the  eontrary  firom  the  Codex  at  Cambridge^  that  the 
Latin  rather  has  been  acoommoclated  to  the  Gre^» 
contrary  to  all  Syntax,  with  a  childish  scropuloftity, 
sometimes  even  to  insipidity. 

The  Codex  has  no  accents;  but  that  makes  no 
difference,  the  predominating  sign,  its  stichometrical 
arrangement,  is  equivalent.  Probably  the  Librariua 
merely  spared  himself  a  labour,  frcnn  which  the  Latin 
reader  could  derive  but  very  small  advantage.  He 
has  his  own  good  reason  for  not  having  added  at  the 
end  the  Euthalian  numbers  of  the  ^tichi  ;  it  was  inn 
possible  to  accommodate  them  to  this  old  text,  which 
had  a  number  of  words  and  sentences  which  no  long^ 
existed  in  the  revised  text  copied  by  Euthalius, 

£.  The  MSt  which  bears  this  mark  amoag  the 
MSS.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  only  contaiBS  the 
Acts*  In  the  Bodleian  library,  to  which  it  was  pr^ 
sented  by  William  l^aud.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
it  is  called  Lamdianw  iii.  Some  pages  are  wanting 
to  it,  fix>m  Acts  xxvL  29.  to  xxviil  6.  It  was  edited 
by  Thomas  Heame,  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1716, 

The  Greek  text,  and  one  of  the  Latin  versiona, 
before  Jerome,  are  sdohometrically  written  one 
against  the  other  on  one  page,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  other  MSS.— first  the  Latin,  then  the  Gieek, 
The  characters  are  uncial,  square,  large,  son»ewbat 
heavy,  and  much  coarser  than  in  the  Cambridge  MS. 
The  chapters  of  Euthalius  are  pointed  out  by  means  of 
stronger  initial  letters  advanced  in  the  margin.  Thtt 
librarius  has  also  omitted  the  accents,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  stichi  at  the  end. 

Thia  is  the  second  of  the  GraDoo-Latin  MS&  known, 
which  derives  its  origin  from  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
factory*  This  is  attested  by  the  following  evidenoest 

Acts  xvi.  20.  31.  uirav,  xxvi.  16.  cyw  Sc  fixa,  XX.  24. 
woe  ;uiaTi$t  ayiraj,*  •  •  .ii,  J{3.  k^0^9j%^  vil.  10.  c^ciXaroj 
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21*  awukuTO,  V.  10.  iivfop,  tHL  3.  eXvfiifiwrOy  xiv.  1£«  icoi 
vmpa'^Tffia  i^nXXaro,  ii«  40«,  XX.  2S«  Scc^(»rvparo«  On 
Woide's  testimony,  Pr€^.  ad  Cod.  Alex.  §  Ixxvi 
kXnfialfiv  also  stands  for  cXiyi/<v. 

We  hence  obtain  the  same  conclusion  respectfaig 
the  age  of  the  book,  which  was  before  beneficial  to 
lis  in  the  qneatiim  relative  to  the  Codex  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  we  cannixt  place  it  so  low  as  the  conquest  of 
the  Arabs,  and  therefore  must  refer  it  to  the  sixth 
or  at  the  worst,  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh 
century. 

.  During  the  intermediate  tine  until  the  eighth 
century,  it  was  in  Sardinia.  For  at  the  end  of  the 
book  is  a  Greek  edict  of  a  Dux  Sardinite,  not  writ- 
ten in  the  ha»d  of  fiibliograph^rs,  /StpXioypc^v,  but 
in  the  old  daeomentuy  or  diplomatic  hand,  which 

thus  be^^Sy  ^X«i>ioc  xayfcp«ri«c  av^  Oe^  Aov^  Sap&viac 
SifXa  TTOitoi  ra  virorcray/icva,  CTTCixep  ^ioarvyuQ  Kai  icp  •  •  •  * 

Justinian,  who  knew  how  again  to  make  the  power 
of  the  Greeks  respected  in  the  west,  first  established, 
as  Wetefaein  remarks  (I^  i.  Cod.  tit.  27.  de  tiff. 
Prmf.  Proftorio  Afric€B,  leg.  2.  ^  8.)  in  the  year 
fi34  duces  Sm'dinw.  But  this  sovereignty  of  the 
Eastern  Caesars  only  lasted  to  the  year  749,  when 
the  Lombards  subjected  the  island  to  them,  and 
maintained  it  until  the  decay  of  their  power  and 
their  last  king  ^  The  end  of  the  duces  SardmuB 
and  of  the  Greek  influence  in  the  island,  in  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century,  confirms  the  age  assigned 
to  the  book,  which  could  have  contained  the  Greek 

enactment   of  4>Xai;to^   irayicparfoc   AotfS   SopScyiac,    tO 

have  heesa  during  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  that 
b,  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
ecUot  issued  for  a  religio^is  object,  as  it  appears,  is 

'  Cambiagi*  bt^rta  del  regno  di  Sardegna.  T»  i.  lib.  3. 
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certainly  not  without  year  or  date,  and  might  pro- 
bably even  stiU  communicate  to  us  information  con- 
cerning the  Codex  itself. 

That  the  Codex  betrays  no  attempt  to  accommo- 
date the  Greek  to  the  Latin,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  for  the  sake  of  making  the  Latin  in  every  way 
like  the  Greek,  it  has  strained  and  unduly  forced 
the  Latin  language,  Woide  has  shewn  by  several 
very  striking  examples.  Prarf.  ad  Ed.  Cod.  Alex^ 
Sect.  vi.  §  Ixxx. 

D.  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  has  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  the  second  part  of  D  in  the  Gospels,  and 
Acts :  but  the  size  is  somewhat  smaller,  the  parch- 
ment is  thinner  and  more  finely  prepared,  and  tbe 
characters  are  more  elegant,  than  those  of  the  Cam* 
bridge  Codex ;  the  abbreviations  also,  as  Marsh  has 
observed,  are  different  in  both,  e.  g.  in  'Ii|<ravci  Xpmc, 
&c. 

This  Codex  is  commonly  called  Ck^amomtamms, 
and  bears  now  in  the  French  Library  the  number 
107 ;  it  formerly  was  2245.  The  beginning  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  (the  first  and  last  page)  are  wanting, 
also  in  the  middle  of  1  Cor.  xiv.  13 — 22.,  whidi 
has  been  supplied  by  another  person.  The  book  has 
several  corrections  by  many  hands,  as  Griesbach  1ms 
accurately  noticed. 

The  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin  text  is  so  written 
one  opposite  to  the  other  in  beautiful,  square,  uncial 
characters,  that  in  the  one  page  the  Greek  is  on  the 
reader's  lefti  and  in  the  other  the  Latin  on  the  right. 
Both  columns  are  stichometrically  arranged.  The 
Greek  letters  betray  a  Latin  Librarius;  they  are 
where  it  is  requisite  throughout  furnished  with  ac* 
cents. 

So  much  did  this  last  singularity  perplex  Mont- 
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faucon^  that  he  dared  not  without  some  scruple,  to 
deprive  the  accents  of  the  same  age  as  the  cha- 
racters, accordingly  he  moderated  his  cautious  con- 
tradiction by  the  concession,  that  at  least  they 
might  have  been  added  to  the  boot  not  long  after- 
wards ;  *'  Accentus  et  Spiritus  annotantur :  sed  it  se- 
cundd  mand,  ut  mdetur,  nee  diin  ut  creditur,  post  de- 
scriptum  Codicem  attfecti  sunt"  This  is  indeed  very 
possible,  for  according  to  the  observation  of  the 
virtuosi,  one  Calligraphist  wrote  a  book,  and  another 
the  accents.  Griesbach  admits,  that  in  some  pas- 
gages,  but  very  rarely,  they  were  added  by  the  same 
hand.  Symb.  crit.  P.  ii.  p.  32.  This  could  with 
difficulty  be  ascertained  either  from  the  faded  or 
vivid  ink,  since  the  characters  have  been  in  many 
places  covered  with  fresh  ink.  At  all  events,  accord- 
ing to  this  assertion,  the  book  originally  had  somef 
accents,  which  the  first  Librarius  however  did  not 
continue  through  the  whole. 

Bat  the  principal  character  of  the  book  is,  that  it 
is  stichometrically  written,  and  thus  its  own  boun- 
dary is  defined,  which  it  cannot  exceed.  But,  it  can 
be  referred  no  farther  back  than  the  8th  century,  if 
we  merely  form  our  judgment  from  the  Latin  cha- 
racters. If  however  we  collate  it  with  the  Laudiaii 
MS.  of  the  Acts,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  placed 
lower  than  the  close  of  the  8th  century,  we  must 
assuredly  concede  a  high  antiquity  to  this  book. 

The  Librarius  has  excused  himself  from  the  trouble 
of  adding,  at  the  end  of  each  Epistle,  the  Euthalian 
subscriptions  and  list  of  stichi.  After  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon  there  is  instead  a  catalogue  of  the  stichi  of 
an  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  by 
another  hand,  which  has  also  added  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.    J^  specimen  firom  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Romans  has  been  given  by  Mon<&ucon.    Ptdmegr. 
Gr.  L.  iii.  c.  4. 

£.  in  Paul's  Epistles  is  a  MS.  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  in  Paris.  It  is 
called  Codex  SaAgermaneniis.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  inquire  the  number,  which  it  now  bears,  it  can  oo 
longer  be  certainly  said,  whether  it  stiil  exists  % 

According  to  Wetstein,  it  is  solely  a  transcript  of 
the  Codex  Claromontamu,  which  Griediiach  still 
further  has  confirmed.  From  hence  he  has  even 
determined  its  age.  For  he  has  evidently  dtstiu- 
guished  several  of  the  correctors,  who  attempted 
their  emendations  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  <^ 
the  Claromontcmus.  One  of  them  even  undertook 
alterations  in  the  Latin  with  the  srnaU^  charactor. 
All  these,  and  particularly  the  last,  whidi  disdose 
a  very  late  age,  appear  in  the  text  of  the  MS.  of  St. 
Germain.  This  scholar  has  referred  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  observations,  to  the  10th  or  11th 
century.  Sf/mb.  criU  P.  ii.  p.  77.  f.  The  micial 
character,  according  to  the  specimens  in  MabiUon 
de  re  diplom.  L.  v.  T.  ii.  p.  346.,  and  Montfaueon, 
Palaogr.  Gr.  L.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  218.  was  not  &mfliar 
to  the  Librarius,  but  resembles  rather  a  cautiow  aod 
wretched  daubing,  than  a  fluent  written  character. 

I  include  in  this  series  two  other  MSS.,  which 
have  no  more  right  from  their  age  to  require  a  pfaiee 
here  than  the  MS.  of  St  Germain.  It  may  be  per- 
mitted to  me  in  this  instance  to  pay  deference  to 
their  family  and  extraction,  that  the  folh>wing  may 
derive  their  illustration  from  the  preceding.  As 
in  numismatic  collections,  wa  distinguish 


^  I  $ee  from  the  public  papers,  that  the  MS.  Is  now  in  St.  Peters* 
hurg,  whe^  it  was  brought  by  Dubrowa]&yf  GouncjUgr  of  I^egatimi. 
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commatis  barbarici,  re-impressioDS  of  Roman  coins 
by  barbarians,  so  may  we  in  this  case,  and  call  these 
books  codices  barbaricos ;  they  are  F«  and  G.  in 
PauFs  Epistles,  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Both 
are  Grseco-Latia,  and  transcripts  of  these  ezemplaria, 
which  we  have  already  considered. 

G.  belonged  to  Professor  Bcemer  at  Leipsic,  from 
whence  it  was  also  called  Codea:  Bcsmeriamis,  be- 
fore it  passed  into  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden. 
It  contains  only  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul :  that  to 
the  Hebrews  was  not  written  in  it,  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  Epistles  the  following  passages  are  wanting, 
Rom.  i.  1 — 6.,  ii.  6 — 26.,  viiL  1,  2..  xiv.  23.,  xv.  1., 
1  Cor.  iii.  7 — 17.,  vi.  6—16.,  Col.  iL  1 — 8.  Christian 
Fr.  Mattluei  caused  the  whole  MS.  to  be  printed 
with  all  its  peculiarities,  and  has  also  given  an  en- 
graved specimen  of  it  \ 

The  Greek  characters  are  uncial,  but  formed  in  a 
particular  manner.  They  are  very  like  those  in 
the  Psalter  of  SeduUus  Scotus  apud  MontfiittOODu 
PaUeogr.  Gr.  L.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  237.,  also  like  a  Psalter 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  Library  of  the  Seminary  at 
Wiirzburg, 

The  text  is  from  a  stichometrical  exemplar,  al- 
though the  Librarius  has  continued  it  in  serie  withr 
out  setting  down  the  ^tichi.  He  has  indicated  the 
beginning  of  each  of  them  by  m,  initial  Iettw« 
Were  we  to  continue  the  sratenee  in  writing,  wbe^- 
ev^  we  thus  observe  it,  the  stichometrical  divisien 
would  be  placed  before  us.  We  will  make  the  Bir 
tempt  with  the  engraved  specimens,  without  alter iiig 
any  thing  of  the  orthography. 

'  xiii.  EpUtolarum  Pauli  Codex  cum  Veraione  Latinft  veterii  Tulgo 
Ante-Hieropymian^  olim  Bcernerianus,  nunc  Bibliothecfle  Electoralis 
Dresclensis,  sinnini  fide  et  diligentii  transcriptus  et  editua  ^  Clur. 
Frid.  MsttbflBl    Mmnn  impens.  ErbtteniL  mdoclxxxjo.  4. 
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Tavra  <ro4  ypa^ai 

'EXirtOa  fX&ccv  raxtiov 

Eav  Ppaivvfa 

Ivo  cSijc 

TIo^  Scf.  iv  oiKta  dsov  aya^pc^cadac 

Hnc  €«^«v  6iCJcXi|<yca  Saov  J^wvroc 

StvXoc  icat  €S{>auii/ia  riic  aXifiua^ 

Kac  o/LioXoyov/ucvoc* 

Mcya  €«'iv  TO  TifC  ev<r€/3«cac.  fiw«^ptor 

Oc  c^avcp«i»d*)*  £v  <rapfcc. 

ESiJcatb»On  cv  irvtvfJtari 

Q^dii  ayyeXoic* 

Eiciipv^di|  cv,  cSvwrcv 

Avtkrifii^fl  cv«  So£i| 

O  8i  irv€V|Lio  piiriiic  Xiyci. 

Or*  cv  w(rr«poic  icoipocc 

This  accurate  stichometrical  division,  by  means 
of  initial  letters,  the  Librarius  has  also  fomished 
with  stops,  thereby  certifying  us  how  little  idea  of 
dividing  the  passages  he  had,  and  how  perfectly  in- 
capable he  was  of  planning  merely  a  few  sticki  on 
Euthalius's  principles.  Throughout  the  book,  he 
has  omitted  the  accents. 

The  Latin  version  was  made  in  the  times  before 
Jerome,  and  is  inserted  between  the  Greek  lines.  It 
is  written  in  the  smaller  or  current  alphabet,  and  with 
Anglo-Saxon  characters,  such  as  Wetstein  observed 
in  a  Psalter  in  the  Library  at  Basil,  which  was  of 
Irish  origin,  according  to  the  subscription. 

The  transcriber  and  his  predecessors  laboured 
still  more  to  accommodate  the  version  to  the  Greek, 
than  it  was  originally  :  e.  g.  Rom.  iv.  16.  ccc  to  nvm 
/3c/3aiav  mv  £irayyfXtav,  in  €886 Jirmam  promissionem,  18. 

€*C  TO  yeveadac  avrov  nar^pa  iroXXo^v  iivwv,  in  fiendo^  UUt 
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utfieret,  eum  pater,  out  pair  em.  20.  w  ^uK^&n  ry  awkim^, 
a\X  iviZvva^iLu&jfi,  HOH  JuBsitavit,  aut  (Bstimavit^aut  dmbi'- 
tavit  d^dentid,  sed  canfortatus  est,  potentatus  est 

The  book  also  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the 
Monastic  schools  for  the  study  of  the  Greek,  whence 
some  very  scholastic  remarks  may  be  explained,  as 
in  Romans  viii.  5.  ol  yap  Kara  capKa  ovrsc  gtH  secwuktm 
eamem  stmt,  (participium :)  Rom.  iv.  13.  «rayy  jXca  ry 
'AjSpaa^u  pranUssio  (datiyns)  Abrafke.,  &c.  But  we 
cannot  enter  further  into  these  illustrative  remarks, 
and  are  contented,  hence  to.  lead  others  to  observe 
how  little  the  theory  of  those,  who  represent  the 
falsification  of  the  Greek  MSS.  from  the  Latin,  as  a 
principle  in  the  history  of  the  text,  is  confirmed. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  we  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  Boemerian  Codex  is  a  transcript  of  an 
old  copy,  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  stichometrically 
written  with  uncial  characters,  on  the  side  of  which 
was  a  version  before  Jerome,  probably  after  a  copy 
which  resembles  the  Clarmont  MS.,  and  might  have 
eitceeded  it  in  age. 

The  copy  from  which  our  Codex  is  derived,  was 
written,  like  the  Graeco-Latin  MSI^.  D.  and  £.,  in 
Alexandria,  which  the  idiomatic  variations  occurring 
in  it  attest  abundantly.  Rom.  ii.  11.  Ephes.  vi.  9, 

Col.  iii  25.  irpo^fMmoXfifJttlfiaf  Phil*  iv.  15.  Soacoic  icai 
Xflfnffmag,  1  Tim.  iv.  3.   /ucraAi|/i^ic,   Rom.  xi.  15.   Tpo- 

Xii/A^iCf  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  ai^rcXn/D/^tc,  1  Tim.  iii.  2.,  v.  7,, 
vi.  14.  avwirikfififrrov,  Rom.  xiii.  2.  XtifXipovTai^  Gal.  vi  1. 
xpoXif^i?,  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  ore  uXaro  ifia^,  2  Cor.  V.  17. 

ycyovav,  Rom.  XV.  3.  eir«ir€<rov,  2  Cor.  vi.  17.  e^iXdarc. 

.  The  copy  was  made  in  the  tenth,  or  very  early  in 
the  ninth  century,  since,  on  it^  margin,  it  is  frequently 
remarked  by  the  first  hand,  '^  contra  ToSSuricaXicov, 
contra  Graecos."    The  former  unfolded  his  doctrines 
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m  the  ninth  century,  and  the  latter  then  fell  out  with 
the  Latins,  and  occasioned  the  famous  schism. 

Remarks  also  occur  in  another  language  in  it, 
whieh  has  no  connexion  with  the  Anglo-Saxon^  as, 
9.  g.  %  23.  according  to  Matthsei's  edition,  which  pro« 
bahly  a  Scot  or  an  Irishman  would  explain  the  most 
readily. 

F.  or  Augiensis  is  so  called  from  Augia  Major, 
Rieichen-Au.  the  oldest  Benedictine  foundation  in 
Geresany,  then  St  Gallen  belonged  to  the  Helvetic 
j^rtion.  The  convent  is  situated  in  a  delightful 
Uand  in  the  lower  lake,  a  mile  from  Constance. 
Here,  among  a  numerous  company  of  very  old  MSS. 
was  the  first  known  residence  of  this  Codex.  It 
came,  aHet  many  migrations,  to  England,  and  was 
accounted  lost,  until  some  years  ago  Dr.  Hubert 
Marsh  gave  an  account  of  the  place,  where  it  is  at 
present  deposited.  It  is  now  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Wetstein  had  cofiated 
it  before  its  arrival  in  England. 

It  is  not  interlineary,  like  the  preceding^  bnt  writ* 
ten  in  columns,  first  the  Latin,  then  the  Greek,  on 
one  page.  In  the  last  language  it  only  contains  thir- 
teen of  PauVs  Epistles,  but  in  the  Latin  it  has  that 
to  the  Hebrews*  Some  pages  of  it  are  lost  ttotn 
Rom.  iii  8.  to  the  1st  Ep.  to  the  Corinthiansr 

The  Greek  text  is  written  with  undal  characters, 
without  access :  the  Latin  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  cur- 
sive letters.  The  words  are  net  only  separated  in 
the  Greek,  but  after  each  of  them  is  a  stop,  whence 
it  must  be  more  like  the  Psalter  of  Sednlius,  wWi 
which  Wetstein  compared  the  writing  of  this  hook, 
than  the  Boemerian  MS. 

Whether  there  be  any  vestiges  of  9tieM  in  it, 
we  have  yet  to  learn:  the  translation,  however,  h 
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one  of  those,  which  woe  m  circulation  before  Je* 
rome. 

Wetstein  b^ered  6  to  hare  been  a  transcript  of 
this,  but  nothing  opposes  the  reverse  of  the  case^ 
Howerer,  in  F.  there  is  a  stop  after  each  word^.atkcl 
consequent^  each  is  divided  from  the  other  hy  thid 
mark,  and  each  has  its  boundary ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  G.  was  copied  from  a  MS.  which  had  no 
divisions  of  words.  We  may  parceive  this  from  the 
foUowing  examples :  1  Cor.  iv«  21.  O.  thus  divided 
the  words,  inrtp^iori  n^irpa,  ornroc*  1  Cor.  viii*  7*  aodcvif^ 
ovc«  afioXvverai,  ix.  12.  iva  fjoi  iv  icanniirrtv  uit^fuv,  XV.  88« 
^&$ipov€nv  ti»  dco^ptitf.  m  o^cXiou  On  the  Other  hand^ 
MS.  F.  is  not  copied  from  G :  for  the  mode  of  writ* 
ing  in  columns  is  that  authorized  in  the  older  MSS., 
whereas  we  have  no  ancient  examples  of  the  custom 
adopted  in  G.,  G.  has  also  many  peculiar  readings, 
which  do  not  occur  in  Codex  F. 

Yet,  it  is  striking  how  often  they  agree  in  minutiss 
and  errors,  so  that  the  dependence  of  both  MSS.  on 
each  other  can  with  di£Sculty  be  contradicted.  How-* 
ever,  these  irreconcileable  singularities  aU  through 
them  can  only  be  explained  by  our  admission,  that  the 
basis  of  bodi  was  a  common  original  MS.,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  had  various  cor- 
rections, of  which  one  copyist  chose  one  readmg, 
another  the  other,  and  adopted  it  in  his  text. 

The  MS.  at  Reichenau  is  nearly  as  old  as  the 
Boemerian ;  for,  the  passage,  **post  iUam  generalem 
baptism  Gratiam,''  which,  as  Sender  has  remarked, 
was  taken  from  Rhabanus  Maurus,  and  appended  at 
the  end  of  the  Reichenau  Codex,  is  by  the  first  hand* 
It  cannot,  therefore,  well  have  been  written  earlier, 
than  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth,  or  in  the  tenth 
century. 

These  MSS.  have  not  wandered  into  our  country. 
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although  probably  here  they  originated.  In  the  se- 
venth century,  numerous  emigrants  from  Irehmd, 
and  partly  from  Scotland,  came  to  us  ;  they  settled 
here,  and  were  the  fathers  and  founders  of  our  mo- 
nastic institutions  and  abbies.  Thus  came  Gallus, 
Columban,  Fridolin,Trudpert,  Pinnin,and  others,  and 
in  the  sequel  attracted  from  their  native  land  other 
scholars;  from  whence  we  sometimes  observe  in  our 
monastic  libraries  books  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  charac- 
ter. The  latter  individuals  probably  brought  with 
them  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue ;  thus  we 
obtained  Grsco-Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  For  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  Theodore,  a  Greek  by 
birth,  educated  at  Athens,  was  received  into  the 
priesthood  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  sent  by  the  Pope 
with  archiepiscopal  authority  to  Britain  <•  By  his 
means,  the  British  monasteries  were  enabled  to  know 
the  Greek  language. 

Codex  H.  was  a  very  beautiful  stichometrical  MS., 
from  which,  in  the  celebrated  library  of  Bishop  Cois- 
lin,  at  Metz,  No.  202,  fragments  of  the  PauLne 
Epistles  were  preserved,  which  Montfaucon  caused 
to  be  printed,  and  Griesbach  de  Novo  examined^.  The 
catalogue  of  them  b  found  in  his  manual  edition  of  the 
New  Testament:  there  is  a  specimen  in  Montfaucon. 

In  earlier  times,  the  Codex  was  kept  at  Mount 
Athos, where  it  was  applied,  as  old  parchment,  to  the 
binding  of  other  books,  in  the  year  12 18,  as  it  is  evi- 

■  Epist.  Zacharim  ad  Bom&dum  (apud  Harzheim  concilia  Ger- 
maniee,  T.  i.  p.  84.)  in  gentem  Anglorum  et  Saxonum  in  Britannid 
insult  primi  prsdicatores  ab  sede  ApostolicA  missi,  Augustinus, 
Lanrentitis,  Justus,  et  Honorius,  noyissim^  et  tuis  temporibus  Tbeo- 
dorus  Gceeco-Latinus,  ante  Pbilosophus  et  Athenis  eruditus,  Romae 
ordinatus,  pallio  sublima^us  ad  praefatam  Biitanniam  transmiasua 
judicabat  et  gubernabat. 

**  Montfaucon,  Biblioth.  Coislin.  P.  ii.  p.  1^53-63.  Gries^cb, 
Synop.  Crit  P.  ii.  p.  S5. 
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dent  from  a  note  of  the  book,  to  which  it  was  forced 
to  serve  as  a  binding. 

It  is  entirely  in  Greek,  with  very  large  genuine 
square  characters  of  the  old  sort,  commonly  called 
stichometrical,  and  is  written  with  accents.  It  had 
also  the  Euthalian  subscriptions,  one  of  which  is  re* 
maining  after  the  Epistle  to  Titus :  imaroXii  wpoq  Tirov 

TfiQ  KpfiTwv  cicicXi}9fac — JC.  r.  A* 

Montfauc(Hi  concludes  from  the  note,  avrc/SXiySii  v 

Bcj3Xoc  Trpoc  TO  ev  Kaiaaf^Kf   avriypaipov  rrig  j3f/3Xcodi|«cfyc 

Tov  ayiov  UafK^iXov  x^^ipt  ytypafiftivov,  which  appeared  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  that  it  was  written  in  Syria. 
But  this  postscript  belongs  to  Euthalius,  not  to  the 
Librarius.  On  the  other  hand,  tvKaraXrifirov,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  line  of  the  subscription,  is  Alex^ 
andrine ;  whence  the  book,  from  its  genuine  ancient 
characters,  must  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  cen<> 
tury,  before  the  irruption  of  the  Arabs*    Cf.  §  49^ 


SECTION  LIL 

We  now  proceed  to  the  MSS.  which  arose  after 
Stichometry,  and  among  them  we  give  the  first  rank 
to  the  Codex  K.,  which  was  brought  from  Cyprus  in 
the  year  1637,  and  thence  called  Cyprius.  It  was 
Colbertin.  5149.^  and  now  is  N.  63.  in  the  Bibliothe- 
que  du  Roi  in  Paris  \  We  have  conceded  to  it  the 
first  place,  because  it  plainly  informs  us  how  the 
transition  from  stichometry  to  proper  stops,  was 
effected.  Cf.  §  45.     It  was  not  indeed  itself  co-seta- 

*  Scholz  has  more  expressly  described  and  collated  it  de  novo. 
Cbmmentatio  inanguralis  de  Codice  Cyprio,  et  famili^  quam  sistit. 
ed.  Jo.  Mart.  Augustin  Scholz,  curls  criticis  in  Historiam  textos 
Evangeliorum,  4.  Heidelberg«et  1820,  at  the  end* 

VOL.  I.  V 
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neons  with  this  event;  stichometry  was  discarded 
before  its  existence,  but  it  is  a  transcript  of  an  exem- 
plar of  that  time,  and  contains  the  four  Gospels  with 
uncial  letters,  which  refer  it  to  a  considerable  anti- 
quity, and  with  accents  which,  however,  are  n^li* 
gently  placed,  and  are  wanting  over  many  words, 
and  even  over  many  lines, — which  is  a  continual  sub- 
ject of  regret  in  Biblical  MSS. 

The  stops,  with  which  it  superfluously  abounds, 
have  the  peculiar  property  of  being  placed  without 
reference  to  grammatical  arrangement,  and  of  being 
so  distributed,  that  a  dot  each  time  shews  the  end 
of  a  stichus,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  blank  space, 
which  was  uselessly  lost  through  the  periods  of  the 
stichi.  The  specimen  is  in  Mont&ucon,  PaUeogr. 
Gr.  L  iii.  §  6.  p.  232 :  another  is  found  in  Scholz's 
treatise;  the  subscription,  which  might  determine 
something  respecting  the  age,  is  very  much  injured* 
Montfaucon  places  the  Codex  in  the  eighth  century, 
with  whom  Scholz  agrees.  Yet  has  no  one  shewn, 
that  the  compressed  letters  C^O'^O^  hB^e  been  ac- 
tually seen  in  MSS.  of  the  eighth  century,  that  in 
them  the  letters  Z  and  H  lengthen  their  strokes  under 
the  line,  or  that  the  small  strokes  affixed  to  the  two 
lateral  angles  of  the  A,  sink  below  the  line.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  withhold  my  opinion,  that  it  is  not  older 
than  the  ninth  century. 

E,  containing  the  Gospels  in  the  Library  at  Basils 
B.  vi.  21.  is  defective  in  Lukeiii.  4 — 15.  xxiy,  47.  to 
the  end ;  a  later  hand  has  added  Luke  i.  69.,  ii.  4„ 
xii.  58.,  xiii.  12.,  and  xv.  8—20. 

With  the  exception  of  some  casual  instances^  it  is 
written  in  fair,  upright,  uncial  characters  of  the  older 
sort.  The  letters  C6O0  have  their  full  roundness  in 
it :  X,  Z,  H,  do  not  lengthen  the  strokes  under  the  line, 
as  we  perceive  from  most  of  these  characters  in  the 

10 
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specimen^  which  have  been  engraved  pretty  accu* 
rately,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late 
Prof.  Herzog.  A  regular  interpunction  proceeds 
through  the  whole  book :  the  full  stop  is  introduced 
above^  at  the  top  of  the  letter ;  the  middle  division, 
(the  colon)  about  the  middle  of  the  letter ;  the  small^ 
est,  at  the  bottom  of  the  line,  is  a  dot,  which  is 
sometimes  lengthened  into  a  manifest  comma.  The 
words  are  furnished  with  accents,  which  have  been 
here  and  there  forgotten.  The  text,  as  in  Codd.  A.  C. 
is  divided  into  parts  after  the  manner  of  verses. 

But  around  die  text  characters  of  other  times  are 
seen,  and  an  uncial  character  of  the  ninth  century 
is  the  predominant,  not  like  to  that  of  Cod.  L.  with 
all  the  compressed  and  elongated  letters,  as  they 
appear  in  MSS.  of  this  century.  In  this  character 
are  the  syllabi  of  the  chapters,  nrXoi,  which  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  Gospels,  the  pages  of  lyhich,  as  may 
dearly  be  seen,  were  put  together,  and  bound  one 
by  one.  By  the  same,  or  a  cotemporary  hand,  are 
the  notices  of  the  Ammonian  periods  on  the  side, 
and  in  the  lower  margin  the  indices,  in  which  Evan- 
gelist this  narrative  may  again  be  found,  as  well  as 
the  notices  of  the  festivals,  on  which  certain  sections 
were  read,  e.  g.  as  at  the  beginning  of  Matthew :  cc'c 

TO  oyia  Oco^avta,  r  fura  ^wra^  ficra  rijv  r  a-yiuiv  itavrwv,  &C* 

Both  characters  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  same 
line,  or  immediately  under  one  another.  The  festi- 
vals are  very  seldom  marked  in  the  old  character : 
the  specimen  contains  one  of  these  rare  instances, 
in  the  words  rp  fuyaXi/  KvpiaKu :  much  more  frequently 
there  are  frund  in  this  hand  certain  commencing 
forms  of  Cfiurch-lessons,  before  remarked  in  the 
upper-margin ;  e.  g.  on  the  70th  page,  ry  icaipy  Uh- 

vy  cXaXiiacv  o  Ic  ;  OU  the  90th,  cf<ji}Xdcv  oTc  €ic  KaTTfp- 
vaovjti ;   on  the    100th,  r^   Kmpt^   tKiivtfi  ivopivtro    o    I^ 
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tocc  2a/3^<nv,  &c.  These  commencing  forms  are  often 
advanced  far  into  the  page,  so  that  before  them  te* 
mains  a  blank  space,  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
something  additional,  of  which  the  calligraphist  of 
the  second  character  took  possession  :  thus,  p.  110^ 
the  introduction  ry  icacpy  ciccivy  tikov^v  *Hpii^iic  o  Ba- 
ircXevc  rnv  aicoffv  rov  lov  is  in  the  ancient  character ; 
in  the  second  character,  the  words  «ic  niv  awtnop^v 
Tov  wpoSpofiov  are  prefixed,  or  p»  158,  the  formulary, 
Ttf  Kciptfi  tKHVff  nXdcv  is  in  the  ancient  character,  before 

which  is  the  titXoc — mpi  tqv  i^ovro^  TvevfM  Aac/iovcov 

in  the  more  modem. 

Where  these  are  not  carefully  separated,  the  judg^ 
ment  will  be  led  astray,  by  which  means  the  body  of 
the  book  will  be  deformed,  which  is  of  a  far  greater 
age  than  these  additaments,  which  hover  around  the 
text.  A  book  which  in  the  ninth  century  has  received 
these  additions  and  augmentations,  must  so  much 
the  rather  be  retraced  beyond  the  ninth  century,  as 
its  characters  bear  in  them  infiEdlible  marks  of  a  higher 
antiquity.  It  wiU  not  be  objected  to  me,  that  the 
calligraphist  may  have  probably  conceived  the  idea 
of  imitating  a  more  ancient  character.  There  is  no- 
thing of  imitation  in  it:  every  letter  is  bold;  each 
stroke  is  drawn  by  a  surer  hand :  it  is  the  writing  of 
a  practised,  not  of  a  copying  calligraphist  I  koow 
one  such  a  book  of  the  four  Gospels,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Chevalier  Nani,  now  by  his  kindness  in 
the  Library  of  St.  IVlark.  Undeniable  evidences  prove 
it  to  have  been  written  about  the  tenth  century,  for 
the  letters  C€0  6  in  it  are  still  as  rounded  as  in  the 
most  ancient  MSS.  But  the  cautious  and  insecure 
hand  alone  which  guided  the  calamus  or  pen,  is  too 
self  evident :  we  perceive  the  thin  and  thick  un^ 
steady  strokes,  as  they  were  gradually  thickened  By 
repeated  traces,  &c.     No  one  can  shew  any  thing  of 
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this  sort  m  the  Codex  at  Basil,  they  are  genuine 
characters  of  the  eighth  century,  in  which  it  is 
written.  But  I  do  not  venture  to  refer  it  to  a  higher 
age ;  since  in  the  more  ancient  writing,  if  the  calli- 
graphist  was  pressed  for  room  at  the  end  of  a  line,  he 
made  the  letters  smaller ;  but  this  Codex  avoids  this, 
for  it  compresses  the  letters,  and  makes  them  smaller, 
which  is  mostly  remarkable  in  C  €  O,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the  alterations  of  the  ninth 
century. 

This  MS.  had  its  abode  in  Constantinople  or  its 
vicinity.  Not  to  be  too  diffuse,  I  appeal  only  to 
two  proofs.  In  Matthew  the  festival  is  entitled  rcnv 
ajKov  avapyvpwv.  These  moneyless  saints  are  Cosmas 
and  Damian,  who  practised  medicine  gratui^ 
TousLY  K  They  possessed  in  the  other  half  of  the 
6th  century  a  temple  in  Constantinople,  through  the 
favour  of  Justin  the  second,  and  Sophia  his  wife  L 
In  Luke  this  occurs  on  the  margin,  cic  rtiv  /ivii/ii|ir 
Tiov  ayiiov  vwapnov.  Thesc  were  exclusively  Con- 
stantinopolitan  saints,  who  perished  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, which  Macedonius  excited,  and  were  then  ac** 
counted  martyrs,  over  whose  tombs  a  Church  was 
built,  which  yet  stood  in  the  days  of  Sozomen  \ 

The  Codex  therefore  had  its  abode  in  Constanti- 
nople or  its  environs,  and  served  as  a  Church-book, 
on  which  account  it  had  in  the  hand  of  the  writer 
the  indices  of  the  Church-lessons,  and  their  intro-* 
ductory  formularies.    In  this  case  it  might  easily 

*  Saicer,  Thesaur.  Phil.  V.  aVapyvpoc.  BalsamoDi  Schol.  ad 
Photii  Nomoc.  tit.  vii.  c.  2.  in  Biblioth.  juris  Canon.  Voell.  e^ 
Justell.  T.  i.  p.  623. 

'  Anonym,  apud  Bandur.  in  Antiquit.  Imperii  Orient.  P.  ii.  T.  i. 
p.  30.  cf.  Notas  in  bunc  locum.  T.  ii.  p.  624-25. 

*  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  3.  cf.  Valesii  Notas  in  hunc  locunu 
et  in  Socratis  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  y»  c.  22. 
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want  the  nrXsc  or  Ammonian  sections,  until  it  pkased 
a  second  hand,  to  enrich  it  with  them  and  with  the 
indices  of  the  sacred  festivals. 

If  we  have  rightly  placed  the  origin  of  this  book 
in  the  8th  century,  it  cannot  well  be  denied,  that  a 
perfect  system  of  stops  was  introduced,  at  least  in 
some  countries* 

L.  once  2861,  now  62  at  Paris  in  the  Bibliotheqi^ 
du  Roi,  contains  the  four  Gospels  on  parchment,  ele* 
gantly  written  with  uncial  characters  in  two  columns, 
but  not  with  the  former  old  and  square  writing,.as  it  i» 
called :  C  fc  oe  are  compressed ;  Z,  3,  X,  are  elongated 
under  the  line,  A  has  its  small  strokes  under  it,  and 
the  cross-stroke  of  O,  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  spe- 
cimen, exactly  as  I  have  drawn  it,  in  which  however 
the  engraver  might  have  done  something  more. 
It  has  accents,  which  however  are  carelessly  placed, 
and  are  often  entirely  wanting.  It  accomplishes 
the  punctuation  by  two  marks, — the  greater  and 
middle  division  by  a  cross,  the  smallest  by  a  comma* 

Wetstein  has  collated  the  book,  and  after  him 
Griesbach,  who  has  also  given  a  description  of  it% 
collated  it  with  particular  attention.  It  bears  in* 
fallible  marks  of  its  country  with  it  Griesbach  re- 
marks cm  the  orthography  of  the  book :  '^  semper 
scribitur  Aii^i/k>^i  cum  conjugatis  pro  Xn^hf^h  et 
ssepissim^  clirav  pro  uwov,  nonnunquam  etiam  ^Xdav 
et  laav."  We  also  find  ^v  for  h^v,  Luke  ix.  32.  and 
X.  24.— £^nX9drE  for  c^cXiyXudarc,  Lukc  vii.  24.,  xxii. 
52. — Also,  fvpav,  cvpa)U6v  for  £wpov  and  cvpofuv,  Luke 
ii.  16.  and  xxiii.  2.— and  itapaxav  for  ifopaxaatv,  Luke 
ix.  36.  From  hence  we  see  that  it  is  Egyptian,  and 
from  the  characters  that  it  is  an  Egyptian  book  of 
the  second  epoch,  §  49.     Griesbach  has  placed  it 

•  Griesbach,  Symbol.  Critic.  Tom.  i.  p.  Ixvi, — Ixxix. 
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in  the  9th  century^  in  which  I  entirely  agree  with 
bim. 

V.  containing  the  four  Gospels  is  in  the  Library  of 
the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  where  it  is  regarded  as 
the  most  ancient  document  among  the  Library 
treasures  preserved  there.  It  is  defective^  in  Matti 
V.  44. — ^vi.  12.,  ix.  18. — x.  1.,  xxii.  44. — xxiii.  35. 
Mark  and  Luke  are  perfect,  but  in  John  vii.  39.  a 
new  hand  commences,  which  has  continued  its  la« 
bour  to  the  end  and  added  a  subscription  :  but  this 
is  so  little  calculated  to  determine  the  age  of  the 
book  in  any  respect,  that  Matthsei  without  difficulty 
immediately  demonstrated  it  to  be  inadmissible  for 
this  purpose. 

The  writing  is  uncial,  or,  if  the  word  be  here 
displeasing,  the  letters  are  those  of  the  greater  (or 
capital)  alphabet,  which  are  executed  very  small 
and  uncommonly  elegant  The  letters  are  not  much 
greater  than  in  the  Hexaplar  MS.  of  the  Prophets 
belonging  to  Cardinal  Barberini ;  but  they  have  a 
more  oblong  form  *.  The  MS.  is,  as  the  specimen 
shows,  which  Matthaei  has  published  with  the  Apo« 
calypse,  written  <yTcxnp<«>c>  although  in  serie  caniinud, 
nevertheless  it  is  divided  into  sentences  very  similar 
to  verses.  The  beginning  of  Mark  is  engraved  as  a 
specimen. 

The  book  has  besides  the  accents  a  regular 
punctuation  all  through  it :  for  the  full  stop,  a 
point  or  dot  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  for  the  middle 
division  a  dot  at  the  foot  of  the  letter,  and  for  the 
smallest  division,  the  comma.  The  form  and  elegance 
of  the  characters  place  the  part  as  far  as  John  vii. 
89.  in  the  9th  century.    The  sequel  is  several  cen- 

^  Bianchini  Evang.  quadr.  P.  L  ad  pag.  dXXXu.   Cod.  Barb.  sigo. 
imm.  T. 
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tunes  junior.  The  book,  as  ft  credible  Jiersoil  ag^ 
sures  me,  was  saved  with  the  other  MSS.  from  the 
burning  of  Moscow.  Matthaei  gives  a  description  of 
it  in  the  Appendix  ad  Thessalonicens.  p.  265. 

g.  of  the  Holy  Synod  xcviii.,  formerly  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Dionysius  on  Mount  Athos  con- 
tains all  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles.  The  Ca- 
tholic have  a  Catena,  but  the  Pauline  the  Scholia  of 
Johannes  Damascenus.  The  text  is  written  in  two 
columns,  with  uncial  characters,  accents,  and  punc- 
tuation. It  seems,  that  the  dot  above  the  letter  is 
the  full  stop,  that  in  the  middle,  the  middle  division^ 
that  below^  the  smallest  or  the  comma. 

The  Catena  and  Scholia  appear  in  cursive  cha- 
racters, on  which  account  the  book  could  hardly 
have  been  written  before  the  tenth  century.  The 
description  of  it  is  after  Matthaei  Epist  ad  Rom.  Tit^ 
et  Philem.  p.  265 — 67.  and  the  specimen  is  selected 
from  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

h.  is  an  Evangelistarium  in  the  Library  of  the 
Holy  Synod  N.  xliii.  in  two  columns,  with  uncial 
characters  and  accents,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
specimen,  badly  punctuated,  and  full  of  errors  of  the 
pen.  The  strokes  are  pretty  thick,  yet  not  badly 
jlevised.  They  are  very  like  another  Evangeliarium 
of  the  year  995,  apud  Wetstein,  N.  5.  of  which 
Montfaucon  in  Append,  ad  Pal(Bogr.  has  given  a 
copy,  where  he  calls  its  possessor  Coxel,  which  may 
perhaps  be  Covel.  The  description  of  the  Moscow 
Codex  is  in  Matthaei  Epist.  ad  Thessalonic.  p.  252*, 
where  also  a  specimen  is  found. 

h.  is  an  Evangelistarium  in  the  press  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  N.  xii.,  the  beginning  of  which  (some  lessons 
from  John)  is  injured.  It  is  written  in  two  colums, 
with  oblong  great  uncial  characters,  accents  and 
stops.     The  smaller  division,  according  to  the  speci 
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men/ is  eflTected  by  la  stop,  which  nearly  lengthens 
itself  into  a  line :  the  full  stop  is  expressed  by  a  cross. 
On  the  whole  the  book  is  very  correct,  and  written 
by  a  competent  Librarius.     The  characters  have 
the  greatest  similarity  to  an  Evangeliarium  (Colbert. 
700,  Wetstein,  N.  1.)  of  which  a  page  is  copied  by 
Montfaucon,  Palseogr.  L.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  229.     Mont-* 
faucon  is  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  8th  century. 
Had  he  only  proved,  that  then  there  was  a  regular 
punctuation,  we  might  assent  to  him :  but  without 
the  production  of  vaJid  proof  for  so  important  a  do- 
cumentary relic,  the  9th  century  is  more  appropriate 
to  MSS.  of  this  description.    Matthasi  has  given  a 
description  and  specimen  of  it,  £ul  Thessalonic.  p« 
253-54. 

M.  was  once  the  property  of  Abbe  des  Camps ; 
now  it  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  N.  48. : — it 
contains  the  four  Gospels  in  uncial  characters,  with 
accents  and  stops.  The  MS.  has  likewise  other 
marks  in  red  ink  above  the  lines,  which  seem  to  be^ 
notes,  according  to  which  the  Gospels  were  chaunted 
in  the  Churches.  It  has  also  laboured  characters, 
and  various  readings,  according  to  all  appearance, 
by  the  first  hand,  in  cursive  writing  in  the  margin. 
From  these  criteria,  it  may  not  be  referred  beyond 
the  10th  century.  The  specimen  is  in  Montfaucon, 
palaeogr.  L.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  260* 


SECTION  LIII. 

.   We  have  now  at  least  briefly  to  notice  some  re- 
markable MSS.  in  the  cursive  alphabet,  which  we 
Jiave  cited  in  the  history  of  the  text    First,  we 
Yvould  adduce  the  Gospels* 
.    1.  of  the  Gospels  apud  Wetstein  and  Griesbach 
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bears  the  Mark  B.  vL  27.  in  the  Library  at  Basil; 
and  is  an  elegant  MS.  adorned  with  pictures.  It 
contains  the  whole  New  Testament^  (except  the 
Apocalypse)  which  however  is  so  arranged^  that  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  precede,  and  the  Gospels  follow. 
Before  the  Gospel  of  John  the  resuscitation  of 
Lamrus  is  depicted :  by  the  side  of  Jesus  are  two 
crowned  figures  of  men  clothed  in  purple  and  gold, 
one  represented  old  and  grey  bearded,  the  other 
juYenOe.  Under  the  picture  is  a  Greek  epigram, 
from  which  we  see,  that  one  of  the  Leos  is  here 
drawn ;  and  Wetstein  has  shewn  from  some  other 
observations,  that  Leo  the  Wise,  and  his  son  Con- 
stantino Porphyrogenetus  are  the  two  crowned  per- 
sonages, under  whom  this  book  was  written,  pro- 
bably for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  St.  Lazarus, 
which  Leo  erected.  Leo  however  lived  at  the  close 
of  the  9th  and  beginning  of  the  10th  century.  The 
text  of  the  Gospels  is  very  different  from  the  text  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  book. 

10.  in  the  edition  of  P'.  Matthaei,  is  M'.  10.  in 
Griesbach.  This  MS.  is  in  the  Library  of  Arch- 
bishop Nicephorus  of  Cherson,  and  contains  the 
four  Gospels  accompanied  by  Scholia.  According 
to  the  subscription  after  the  Gospel  of  Luke  it  was 
presented  by  the  Librarius  Moses,  the  son  of  Elias, 
to  the  Monastery  of  the  Votaries  of  St.  Michael  in 
Jerusalem.  This  fact  corroborates  our  assertion 
concerning  the  text  of  the  MS.,  that  it  was  copied 
from  an  exemplar  of  the  PalsDstinian  recension. 

It  is  written  on  parchment  with  cursive  cha^- 
racters,  accents,  and  stops  in  folio.  The  com- 
mencing letters,  the  catalogue  of  contents  of  the 
Gospels,  their  inscriptions,  the  Eusebian  Canons 
and  great  chapters  on  the  margin^  are  depicted- 
in  letters  overlaid  with  gold,  and  red  paint.    The 
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whole  book  is  in  excdient  preservation^  correet,  and 
apparently  splendid.  At  all  events  it  was  written 
before  the  Crusades,  before  the  end  of  the  11th  cen^ 
tury,  during  which  and  afterwards,  no  such  a  book 
cotdd  again  be  expected  to  have  been  written  in 
Jerusalem.  Matthsei  has  described  it  after  Epp.  ad 
Thessahmc.  p.  234-37.  the  specimen  is  taken  from 
Luke. 

114,  according  to  (jrriesbach's  marks,  or  Har* 
leian  5540.  contains  the  Gospels  on  parchment, 
written  with  small  elegant  writing  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  has  only  been  carefully  collated  in  Matt 
viii.  ix.  X.  xi. :  every  where  else  the  collation  has  been 
hasty.  In  this  book.  Matt  xvii.  4-18.  and  xxvi. 
57-73,  are  wanting.  Griesbach,  Symb.  crit  P.  i* 
p.  clxxxxiii. 

124,  according  to  Griesbach,  is  in  the  Royal  Li-^ 
brary  at  Vienna,  JLambec*  xxxi.  4.  At  the  end  of 
each  Gospel,  cn-ixoi  and  p^fuira  are  observed  at  the 
same  time.  The  cursive  character  is  not  el^ant, 
and  the  commencing  letters  are  coarse.  The  descrip- 
tion, and  an  engraved  specimen  of  it,  together  with 
excellent  remarks  on  its  text,  are  given  by  Treschow 
in  Tentam.  Descriptionis  Ciodicum  Vet  Grsec.  Nov. 
Faed.,  qui  in  Biblioth.  C.  Vindob.  asservantur.  Hau-- 
ni«.  1773.  ^  4.  Birch,  who  also  has  collated  this  book, 
places  it  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Proleg* 
in  edit.  iv.  Evangel,  p.  IviiL 

1.  a  MS.  apud  Matthaei,  of  which  the  notices  are 
scattered  here  and  there :  after  his  edition  of  Epp» 
ad  Thessalon.  p.  187.  Pnefat.  ad  Acta.  App.  p.  x. 
Praef.  in  Epp.  Cathol.  p.  xxv.  The  specimen  is  in 
Epist  ad  Rom.  It  contains  the  whole  New  Tes-^ 
tament  and  Psalter,  together  with  the  Canticles,  in 
extremely  small  cursive  characters,  with  accents> 
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sltops^  and  pictures  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles* 
The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  here  principally  quoted,  is  from  a  totally 
different  recension  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
book.  The  MS.  bears  in  the  Library  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  numb,  ccclxxx.,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
schohur,  who  has  collated  it,  belongs  to  the  twdfth 
century. 

Vatic.  367.  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles  in  4.,  and  is  probably 
referible  to  the  12th  century.  Birch,  Varise  Lee-- 
tiones  ad  text.  Act  App.  Epp.  Catholic,  et  Pauli* 
Haunise.  1798.  Prolegom.  p.  ix.  The  book  has,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Catholic  Epistles^  a 
pure  text ;  but  in  Paul  it  has  been  much  disfigured 
by  the  consultation  of  other  MSS.  and  foreign 
readings. 

17.  apud  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  in  Paul's  EpisUes^ 
was  formerly  Colbert.  2844.  and  is  now  N.  14.  in  the 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi  at  Paris.  The  MS.  contains  ex- 
tracts from  the  Prophets  and  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is 
bounds  and  begins  with  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  proceeds  in  the  series  as  far  as  Phile- 
mon inclusive.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  its 
place  before  that  to  Timothy.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  follow  Phi* 
lemon,  then  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  lastly  the 
Gospels.  Otherwise  it  is  well  written,  and  belongs  to 
the  tenth  oi*  eleventh  century.  The  Epistles  of  Paul 
are  especially  worthy  of  our  notice,  in  the  Gospels  it 
bears  in  Wetstein  numb.  133.,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  Catholic  Epistles,  13.  Griesbach.  Symb, 
critic.  T.  i.  p.  clxvi.  Observations  on  the  text  of 
Paul's  Epistles  are  found  in  Griesbach's  Symb.  critic^ 
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T.  iL  p.  87-148.  and  Begtrup  has  made  selection  of 
various  readings,  which  Birch  has  published  in 
Supplem.  after  Variss  Lectiones  ad  textum  Apoca- 
lyps.  Hauniae.  18()0.  p.  95. 

The  Vatican  MS.  579.  contains  among  various 
other  treatises,  also  the  Apocalypse ;  it  is  written  on 
cotton  paper,  some  time  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Consequently  it  is  not  ancient;  but  it  is  derived 
from  a  pure  and  well-preserved  exemplar.  Yet  the 
Librarius  made  preparations  to  subject  the  text  to 
his  corruptions,  for  he  compiled  various  readings 
from  another  book,  and  specified  them  in  the  mar- 
gin. In  the  next  copy  they  probably  would  have 
been  introduced  as  improvements :  perhaps  he  may 
have  indeed  done  this  in  some  passages,  unless  it 
happened  at  an  earlier  period:  for  the  MS.  occa-* 
sionally  varies  from  its  family.  Birch.  Var.  Lectionea 
^  text  Apocalyps.  p.  ix— xii. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  EDITIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
SECTION  LIV. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  discovery  released  the  transcribers 
from  their  toilsome  employment ;  and  who  would  not 
have  thought  that  they  would  have  immediately  ap- 
plied it  to  the  records  of  Christianity  ?  Yet  these 
came  late  in  the  list :  for  many  works  of  the  classical 
authors  of  Greece  were  already  multiplied  in  their 
own  language  by  means  of  the  press,  and  circulated 
in  Europe,  without  any  one  as  yet  venturing  to 
publish  the  books  of  the  Christian  Testament  in  their 
original  tongue,  although  several  impressions  of  the 
Latin  Bible,  and  even  of  the  German,  existed. 

Was  it  the  veneration  which  was  felt  for  them  ? 
the  diffidence  with  which  each  measured  his  ability, 
in  editing  them  ?  Or  since  the  Florentine  Synod, 
did  they  not  fully  confide  in  the  Greeks  and  their 
MSS.  ?  It  hardly  arose  from  want  of  religious  li- 
berty, which  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basil 
had  but  lately  taken  under  their  protection  against 
the  deplorable  usurpations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps. 

At  least,  this  was  not  the  case  in  a  free  state,  which 
was  not  inclined  to  endure  coercion  from  without : 
I  allude  to  Venice,  where  the  celebrated  Aldus  first, 
in  the  year  1504,  edited  >*,  not  a  New  Testament,  but 

'  Adler  in  Repert.  for  Bibl.  and  East.  Lib.  zviii.  P.  $  150. 
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merely,  as  a  trial,  the  six  first  chapters  of  the  Gospels 
of  John,  at  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  it  for  a 
long  time  stopped.  Prohably,  none  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament previously  existed  but  Mary's  hymn  of  praise^ 
Luke  i.  42-56.,  and  that  of  Zachariah,  Luke  i.  6-80., 
which  are  annexed  to  a  beautiful  Greek  Psalter  of 
the  year  1486,  which  I  possess. 


SECTION  LV. 

Now,  however,  two  individuals  concurred  in  the 
undertaking,  one  of  whom  excelled  all  in  learning 
and  critical  acumen ;  the  other  all  in  good  will  and 
perseverance,  neither  wanting  the  spirit  nor  the 
means  of  expenditure ;  and  these  were,  Desiderius 
Erasmus,  and  the  Spanish  Minister  Cardinal  Ximenes. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  with  which  the  Court 
celebrated  the  arrival  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  (1502), 
the  Minister  formed  the  plan  of  his  Polyglott  Bible 
(Biblia  Complutensia,  the  Bible  ofAlcald),  he  sum- 
moned the  scholars,  to  whom  he  was  willing  to  en- 
trust its  execution,  and  afterwards  laboured  himself 
upon  it  in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  affairs  of 
state  ^ 

It  was  on  the  New  Testament  that  they  com- 
menced, since  according  to  the  subscription  after  the 
Apocalypse  that  was  completed  in  January,  1514, 
for  the  whole  was  not  finished  until  the  10th  of  July 
in  1517. 

For  this  purpose  they  used,  as  they  state  in  the 
preface,  the  oldest  and  most  correct  MSS.,  which 
Leo  X.  sent  to  them  from  the  Apostolical  Library. 
As  Leo  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  March,  1513^ 

^  Hist,  du  Card.  Ximenes  par  Flechier,  T.  i.  1.  i.  Tan  1502.  Hist, 
du  Ministere  du  Card.  Ximenes  par  Marsolier.  T.  ii.  Liv. 
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they  could^  even  if  we  do  not  take  into  the  account 
the  time  necessary  to  the  transmission  of  these  MSS., 
have  made  hut  very  little  use  of  them  in  the  ten 
months  preceding  the  impression  of  the  Apocalypse 
in  January,  1514.  Therefore,  they  must  have  ob- 
tained these  MSS.  much  earlier,  under  Julius  II., 
through  the  good  offices  of  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  who 
had  considerable  influence  over  this  Pope,  and  they 
were  now  indebted  to  him  for  this  favour  in  that 
dignity,  in  which  he  succeeded  Julius. 

They  had  also  other  MSS.,  of  which  they  have  not 
expressly  made  mention:  Stunica  at  least  appeals 
often^  in  his  controversies  with  Erasmus,  to  a  Codea; 
JRkodiensis,  which  probably  was  sold,  among  others 
of  the  University  Library  at  Alcala,  to  the  rocket- 
makers  \ 

Ximenes  had  indeed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
work  finished,  but  he  died  four  months  afterwards, 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1517,  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. Several  years  expired  after  his  decease,  until 
at  last  Leo  X.,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1525,  granted 
permission  for  its  publication. 

Though  Erasmus  had  begun  late,  yet  he  antici- 
pated the  New  Testament  of  Alcala  by  his  own, 
which  appeared  in  1516,  in  fol.  apud  Frobenium, 
at  Basil,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version  of  his  own 
at  the  side,  and  excellent  remarks. 

The  basis  of  his  edition  with  respect  to  the  Gos- 
pels, was  the  Cod.  Basil  B.  vi.  25. — in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  Epistles  Cod.  Bos.  ix.,  both  of  which, 
with  corrections  from  the  hand  of  Erasmus,  are  pre- 
served in  the  city  Library  of  Basil :  the  Codex  Reuch- 
Uni,  from  which  he  had  the  Apocalypse,  is  no  longer 
to  be  found.   With  it  he  occasionally  collated  Cod. 

Micliaelis's  Intr.  to  the  N.  T,  P.  i.  $  106.  p.  77^.  4th  ed.  • 
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BasU.  yi.  17.^  and  BaM.  B.  %.  20.,  as  well  as  Latin 
MSS.,  and  some  of  the  Fathers,  as  he  says  in  the 
preface  to  the  notes  (p.  225),  ''  Postrem6  ad  proba- 
tissimorum  omnium  Suffiragiis  Auctorum,  vel  cita- 
tionem,  vel  emendationem,  vel  enarrationem,  nempe 
Origenis,  Chrysostomi,  CyriUi,  Hieronymi,  Ambrosii, 
Hilarii,  Augustini,  quorum  testimonia  complusculis 
locis  in  hoc  adduximus/* 

It  appears  that  the  annotations  were  made  during 
the  recension  of  the  text,  whence  the  preface  to  them 
is  dated  in  1515,  earlier  than  the  impression  of  the 
whole. 

This  edition  of  this  astonishing  man  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  in  1519,  and  by  a  third  in  1522,  in 
which  he  first  admitted  \  as  he  says,  the  passage  in 
iJohn  y.  7.  e  Codice  Britannico.  A  fourth  succeeded 
to  them  in  1527,  and  a  fifth  in  1535.  In  the  two  last 
the  Bible  of  Alcaic  was  serviceable  to  him,  from 
which  he  adopted  several  amendments,  particularly 
in  the  Apocalypse. 

SECTION  LVl. 

The  commencement  being  made,  several  others 
soon  followed ;  among  which  was  that  of  Andrew 
Asulanus,  the  father-in-law  of  Aldus,  who,  in  1518, 

'  Iliig  11  well  knowQ  to  be  Cod.  Mcntfortu^wnU/tn  in  some  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Cf.  opera  Erasmi,  Tom.  ix.  p.  1^94.  295.  Bai. 
1540.  and  Repertor.  for  Bib.  and  East.  Lit.  iii.  Pt  p.  260.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Marsh  has  ooUated  the  passage  from  Cod.  Montf.  h  rf  ohpavf, 
«'anfp,  \0yoCf  Kai  HytvfJLa  hymv^  icai  ahroi  oi  rpecc  ir  dm,  Kac  rpeiQ 
Ml  ol  /laprvpovtTcc  iy  rp  y^t  with  the  Complutensian  edition,  which 
thus  reads  it,  ly  Tf  ohpavff  6  ▼anyp,  icai  ^  Xoyoc,  icai  to  dytov 
TLytvfUM,^  fcat  oc  rpfic  tl^  to  Iv  tloi.  Kat  rpci^  tloiv  oi  fAapTvpovyTeg  km 
nicyiic-  Remarks  and  additions  to  Michaelis,  p.  997.  558.  Cf.  in 
Paulus's  Memorabilia,  Ft.  vi.  %  14.  SI. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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printed  at  Yenice,  in  folk)^  Erasmufifs  text,  yet  not 
without  the  eoUation  of  other  MSS.,  unless  what  he 
says  in  the  pre&ce, ''  myitis  vetusiissimis  exemplarihus 
cMatUr  he  an  exaggeration.  Yet,  traces  of  them 
may  at  least  he  seen  in  some  alterations,  principally 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  one  of  the  MSS.,  which  he' 
used,  containing  all  the  New  Testament  but  the  Apo- 
calypse, has  recently  been  discovered  by  a  scholar  \ 

As  he  had  Erasmu9  for  his  guide,  so  did  Robert 
Stephanus  follow  the  Bible  of  Alcaic  in  his  neat  edi- 
tion, of  1546.  in  16~ — which  is  called  Mirf/icam.  The 
word  is  an  allusion  to  the  beginning  of  the  preface, 
^  O  mirificam  regis  nostri  •  • .  Hberalitatem  !**  whence 
the  assertion  arose,  that  it  was  free  from  all  errors  of 
the  press.  He  made  use  of  several  MSS.  in  it,  con- 
cerning which  he  says,  with  French  vivacity :  *'siqui- 
dem  codices  nacti  aliquot  ipsd  vetustatis  specie  pene 
adorandos,  quorum  copiam  nobis  Bibliotheca  regia 
ftfccil^  suppeditavit  :**  then  he  adds,  **  adjuti  prseterei 
sumus  cum  aliis,  tum  vero  Complutensi  editione, 
quam  ad  vetustissimos  Bibliothecae  Leonis  X.  Pont, 
codices  excudi  jusserat  Hispaniarum  Cardinalis  Fran- 
ciscus  Simenius,  quos  cum  nostris  miro  consensu  ste- 
pissime  convenire  ex  ipsd  coUatione  deprehendimus."* 

This  agreement  indeed  must  have  been  very  great 
between  his  MSS.  and  the  text  of  Alcala,  since  not 
only  in  this,  but  also  in  the  following  edition  in  1549, 
in  16"^,  he  has  reprinted  it,  as  far  as  certain  pas- 
sages, as  it  is  clear  from  the  collation.  BengeL 
Introd.  in  Crit.  N.  T.  §  36.  p.  435. 

But,  in  the  third,  which  was  printed  in  tlw  yewf 
1550,  in  folio,  with  a  peculiar  typographical  beauty, 
add  which  is  his  chief  edition,  he  follows  (BengeL 

'  Birch  Praef.  in  vr.  Erangel.  Haunifle.  1788.  p.  viL  riii.    It  is 
Vatic.  360. 
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h  c.)  the  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus,  with  which  he  col- 
lated sixteen  MSS.,  whose  variations  he  exhibits  in 
the  margin.  ^^  Cum  vetustissimis  sedecim  scriptis 
exemplaribus/'  he  says  in  the  pre&ce :  the  first  of 
them  however  is,  as  he  himself  dedares,  the  Com- 
plutensian  exemplar :  the  second  was  from  Italy, 
the  8d,  4th,  6th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  lOth,  and  15th, 
from  the  BibUotheque  du  Roi,  the  others  from 
other  places,  dl  of  which  he  cites,  in  serie,  in 
the  mar^n,  under  the  marks  a,  /?,  y,  as  far  as 
<^^.    In  the   year  1551,  an  edition  of  the  New 

"^The  learned  have  made  it  an  object  of  great  attention  to  discover 
tbe  MSS.  which  Stephanas  used  in  the  third  edition.  The  cause  of 
which  was  1  John  v.  7.,  where  Robert  placed  the  mark  of  omission  be- 
fore ly  Tf  ovpay^t  without  remarking  that  it  extends  to  the  following 
words,  aa  fax  as  ir  Iff  yff.  Besides,  he  remarked  in  the  margin  of  ^. 
4,'  C'  «'•  ca'.  ly'.  that  tbese  are  the  MSS.  which  omit  that,  which  he 
has  marked,  whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  they  have  not  the 
whole  passage,  but  only  the  words,  Ip  Tf  ohparf ;  or  if  even  they 
omit  the  whole  passage,  that  at  least  the  other  ten  contain  it*  David 
Martin,  Vlrite  du  texte^  1  Jean  v.  7.  demontree  paar  des  preuves, 
qui  sont  au-dessus  de  toute  exception.  Utrecht.  1722.  8.  Journal 
des  Savans.  Juin,  1720.  p.  643* 

Le  Long  and  Wetstein  commenced  a  search  after  them,  and  fi»md 
a  part  of  Uiese  MSS. — Griesbach  corrected  their  testimonies,  and 
Ileischer,  in  his  letters  to  Midiaelis,  of  which  the  latter  has  given 
extracts  in  his  Introduction  (in  the  third  and  fourth  edition),  has 
named  the  numbers,  which  they  afterwards  received  in  the  BibUothe- 
que du  Roi,  at  Paris. 

a',  is  according  to  Roberts's  own  testimony,  the  Edit.  Complut. — 
jS".  is  Cantabrig.  Ev,  D. — y'.  Evang.  Reg.  2S07.  now,  accordii^  to 
Fleischer,  84.  Chriesbach  doubts  (Proleg.  in  N.  T.  edit.  2d  §  i. 
p.  zzx)  the  correctness  of  their  assertion :  he  and  Wetotein  quote 
its  readings  N.  4.  Evang.— d'.  Reg.  2871.  Fleischer  106.  contains 
the  whole  N.  T.  except  die  Apocalypse;— it  is  in  Griesbach  and 
Wetstein,  in  every  dass,  N.  5.— c'.  Reg.  8425.  Fleischer  112.  is  the 
whole  N.  T.  exeept  the  Apocalypse:  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach, 
every  where,  N.  6.— r'.  Reg.  2866.  Fleischer  71.  (the  Gospels)  is  in 

WeUtein  and  Griesbach  N.  7 C-  is  a  Codex,  for  which  WeUtein 

quotes  two  MSS.  Reg.  2242.  Gospels,  and  2241.  Paul,  Acts,  and 

x2 
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Testament  appeared  with  the  olive  of  Stephanus, 
in  8vo.^  without  the  place  where  it  was  printed, 
although  it  is  thought  at  Geneva,  accompanied  by 
the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus's  version,  which  at  first 
contained  the  division  into  verses  made  by  Robert 
•  •  • .  Novum  Testamentum  ad  vetustissima  exemplaria 
MSC.  excusum :  adjectd  duplici  translations  in  in- 
teriore  quidem  margine  veteris  Interpretis,  in  inte- 
riore  Desiderii  ErasmL  •  • .  Quod  autem  per  quosdam. 

Catholic  Epistles.  The  Gospels  and  Paul  are  in  Wetstein  marked 
N.  8.,  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  N.  50.  But  the  last  nuraher, 
2241 .  contains  in  Fleischer  not  merely  the  Acts,  Paul,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Epistles,  but  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  is  now  N.  47. ; 
yet  it  seems  once  to  have  had  N.  2242.  probably  from  some  error  of 
the  pen.  But  in  the  Bibliotheque  dn  Roi  Gospels  were  still  in  exis- 
tence, marked  n.  2242.,  now  n.  49.  But  2241.  n.  47.  came  long  aAer 
Stephanus,  (not  until  the  year  1687.)  into  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi : 
hence  Griesbach  conjectures,  that  2242.  n.  49.  might  once  have  had 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  which,  however,  were  joined  to  it 
from  another  quarter.  Proleg.  in  N.  T.  ed.  2.  §  1.  p,  xxi. — if  is  ce^" 
tainly  Evang.  Reg.  2861.  now,  65.  or  L. — y.  CoisL  200.,  the  New 
Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse,  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach, 
Evang.  n.  88.  Paul,  23.  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  19. — t  Reg. 
2870.  Fleischer  102.  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  Paul  9.,  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles  7. — la".  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  n.8.  Paul  10.,  in 
Wetotein  and  Griesbach : — we  know  not  what  was  extracted  from  it.— 
iff, Reg.  2862.  Evang.  according  to  Fleischer,  now  83.  But  Griesbach 
does  not  account  these  arrangements  perfectly  certain.  The  readings 
occur  in  him  and  Wetstein,  under  n.  9.  Evang. — cy'.  is  according 
to  Marsh's  latest  edition,  CarUabrig,  kk.  6.  4.  Letters  to  Mr, 
Archdeacon  Travis^  in  Vindication  of  one  of  the  Translator's  Notes  to 
Michaelis's  Introduction*  By  the  Translator  of  MichaeUs,  Leips. 
1795.  8vo.  p.  49-70.— t^*  Evang.  not  Reg.  2865.,  but  Victorian  774 
in  the  Library  at  St.  Victor  in  Paris.  Griesbach  Symb.  critic,  P.  1. 
p.cxliv — xlvi.  in  Griesbach  Evang.  n.  120. — ce'.Reg.  2869.  accord- 
ing to  Fleischer  237.  contains  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  Acts,  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  It  was  de  novo  collated  by  Wetstein  :  in 
whom  it  is  in  Paul  n.  1 2.,  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  n.  10.,  in 
the  Apocalypse  n.  2.,  as  well  as  in  Griesbach. — i?  is,  as  Griesbach 
says,  ignotus  Codex  Apocalypseos.  Its  readings  occur  in  him  and  in 
Wetstein,  under  n.  3.  Apocalypse. 
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ut  vocant,  versiculos^  (the  preface  adds)  opus  dis- 
tinximus,  id  vetustissima  exemplaria  • .  •  secuti  feci- 
mus.  It  is  really  true^  that  old  MSS.  are  found, 
which  are  sometimes  divided  into  similar  smaller 
sentences,  which  have  some  analogy  to  our  verses. 

In  the  year  1569,  another  appeared  from  his  son 
Robert :  Lutetiss  ex  officind  Rob.  Stephani  Typogra- 
phi  Regii,  typis  regiis  mdlxix.  16.  In  calce,  are  ap- 
pended select  various  readings,  with  the  title,  selectse 
variantes  ex  Stephani  tertia. 

All  these  editions  in  their  days  had  an  inestimable 
value,  although  really  they  are  nothing  but  defective 
attempts,  as  all  new  undertakings  in  a  new  department 
must  be.  Formerly,  any  transcriber  copied  an  ancient 
Codex,  sometimes  having  a  choice  of  MSS.  oftener 
from  chance,  and  brought  this  and  that  MS.  into  colla- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  consulting  it  in  illegible  or  doubt- 
ful passages,  or  for  the  sake  of  choosing  here  and 
there  according  to  his  approbation,  a  reading  which 
was  more  intelligible  to  him.  So  was  the  case  here: 
the  editors  seized  the  nearest  and  best  MSS.  which 
were  in  the  neighbourhood,  without  having  the  least 
perception  of  the  critical  apparatus,  which  lay  dor- 
mant in  the  darkness  of  their  libraries,  of  the  different 
critical  singularities  which  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  of  the  principles  on  which  they  ought 
here  to  proceed.  And  however  superior  they  were 
in  learning  to  former  transcribers,  still  they  every 
where  made  their  emendations  at  random,  like  them, 
according  to  opinion  and  casual  views,  and  in' this 
respect  were  even  behind  the  Greek  Librarii,  since 
they  had  less  information  respecting  the  age  of  the 
MSS.  and  their  criteria. 

in  the  present  day,  even  these  editions  would  be 
far  more  important  to  us,  if  each  of  the  editors 
had  printed  any  ancient  MS.  only  faithfully  and 
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cBxefoOj,  without giviog  scope  to  his  owu  judgment: 
if,  for  example,  the  Complutensiaiis  had  iaithfuUy 
given  to  us  merely  the  Rhodian  Codesc,  as  HejEune 
the  Laudian  of  the  Acts,  or  Woide  the  Alexandrine^ 
with  a  preliminary  description  of  its  appearance  and 
state. 

They,  therefore,  proparly  belong  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  to  the  typography  and 
cultivation  of  the  tenth  century,  and  may,  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  give  aU  sorts  of  explaiMt- 
tionB;^but  they  are  only  so  fiur  serviceable  to  the 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  enable  us  to 
retrace  the  errors  and  false  readings  which  are  in  our 
printed  editions,  to  their  source. 


SECTION  LVIL 

Now  a  host  of  Ixx^-dealers  arose,  who  at  one  time 
reprinted  one,  at  another,  another  of  these  four  edi* 
tions,  or  compiled  a  new  one  from  two  or  three  of 
them. 

Christopher  Plantin  five  times  reprinted  at  Ant- 
werp the  edition  of  Alcalii,  in  the  years  1564,  1573, 
1574,  1590,  1591,  and  his  press,  after  his  death, 
issued  it  in  1601,  1612.  At  Geneva  re-impressions 
of  it  appeared  in  the  years  1609, 1619, 1620,  1698, 
1682  \  It  was  also  repeated  in  the  Parisian  Poly^ott 
in  the  9th  and  10th  parts,  1645.  Lastly,  it  was 
printed  likewise  at  Mentz,  in  the  year  1753,  where 
Pr.  Goldhagen  placed  under  it  various  readings, 
among  ^hicb  wc^e  even  some  from  jthe  unccdlated 
Codex  MolsheimensU. 

The  editions  of  Erasmus  were  reprinted  by  Wol- 

'  LeLong,  Biblioth.  Sacr.  ed.  Match.  P.  i.  p.  2S1— 95. 
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^ug  Cep]^«ras>  ArgeBtorarii,  1524,  8yo.  by  Froben 

and  Episcopiug^  1545,  4tO,  ItujtwSii  iv  j3aoriXcc^  wap  la- 
p^itWfJUf  ^pofifivuf}^  Kai  NwcoXay  'Ewwkowk^,  iru  njc  Oioyo- 

vcac  ^tf^',  also  by  Heerwagen,  Basil  1545,  foL  ^  by 
Nicholas  Brylinger  Gr.  Lat.  Basil  1546,  and  1550, 
8vo.  by  Vo^elin,  Graec.  Lat. — Upsise  imprimebatur 
per  Andream  Schneider,  Typis  VoegeVanis,  1570,  an4 
by  Leonhard  Osten,  Gr.  Lat.  BasU.  1583,  8yg^ 

Two  of  tbie  re-i^ipressions  of  Erasmus  ^e  partir 
Cttl^rly  to  be  distinguished,  since  it  wer^e  unjust  to 
mix  them  wHh  the  commoa  mass.  The  first  is  that  of 
Simon  Colinaeus,  whose  New  Testament  (Paris,  1534), 
recognizes  that  of  Erasmus,  as  its  basis,  but  is  not 
without  its  own  merit.  The  editor  himself  copsulted 
ancient  MSS.,  among  which  was  Victorianus  774, 
which  afterwards  Stephanus  called  cS^,  (in  Griesbach 
120  of  the  Gospels)  or  a  MS.  very  nearly  allied  to 
this  Codex,  viz.  2865^  in  Griesbach  ]119.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles^ he  collated  a  MS.,  which  Stephanus  afterwards 
marked  la^'.  From  these  and  other  exemplaria,  it 
seems  he  altered  the  text  of  Erasmus,  and  improved 
it,  as  he  designed,  in  many  places.  This  edition  was 
earlier  than  the  first  of  Stephanus,  and  by  means  of 
his  laudable  effort  might  have  rendered  its  credit 
doubtful,  had  the  public  opinion  favoured  it.  But  it 
had  no  imitators  and  reprinters,  and  therefore  re- 
mained among  the  secondary  editions. 

The  other  is  Jacob  Bogard,  who>  in  the  year  1543, 
followed  (with  some  alterations,  principally  in  the 
Apocaljrpse,)  that  of  Erasmus,  and  added  to  his  New 
Testament  an  appendix  from  Stephanus's  iSi\ 

^  Millius,  Proleg.n.ll53. 

■  Bengel.  Introd.  in  Cris.  T.  N.  §  86.  p.  485.  Griesbach,  Symb. 
Crit.  P.  i.  p.  cxlvi — cjiv. 

■  WetsteinProleg.  p.  14«. 
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From  the  Bible  of  Alcal4^  with  a  consultatioB  of 
Erasmus,  sprang  Biblia  Antwerpiana  Regis  1571-72  ^ 
Plantings  editions,  1572,  and  afterwards  1584,  fol. 
with  the  interlineary  version  of  Arias  Montanus% 
Raphelius's  edition  at  Leyden,  1591, 16^ ;  and  that 
.  also  of  Comelin,  with  the  same  interlineary  version^ 
1599,  in  great  folio. 

From  those  of  Erasmus  and  Aldus,  the  HagBiau 
editions  m  ^edUms  Thonus  Ansehm  BadensU,  1521, 
Mense  MartU,  were  compiled ;  the  Strasburg  apud 
Fabricius  Capito,  1524 ;  the  editions  of  John  Bebd, 
with  the  prefiBU^e  of  CEcolampadius  at  Basil,  1530 
and  1535,  8yo.,  and  those  of  Thomas  Plater  1538, 
1540,  1543,  and  1544  ^  in  Basil,  in  8yo. 
•  Tifc  icaiviic  Scodirciic  awavra,  Novum  Tcstam.  Pari- 
siis,  impensis  vidus  Birkmanni,  1549,  IGT-  is  said 
to  be  a  re-impression  of  the  first  edition  of  Stepha- 
nus ;— one,  described  in  Le  Long,  ed.  Masch.  P.  i. 
p.  215.,  is  said  to  agree  perfectly  with  this,  as  to 
appearance,  only  that  instead  of  Birkman,  the  name 
of  Haultin  stands  on  the  title-page  *. 

Wechel's  heirs  faithfully  reprinted  the  third 
edition  of  Stephanus,  1601,  fol.  together  with  the 

^  Bengd.  Intr.  in  Cris.  N.  T.  p.  458,  §  S6.  cf.  Wets.  Prol.  p.  150. 

^  Curcellsut  Prae£  in  Nov.  T.  Wets.  Prol.  p.  151. 

'  Masch.  LeLong,  Bib.  Sacr.  P.  i.  p.  200,  doubted  the  existence 
of  the  edition  of  MDXLin.  It  is,  by  the  side  of  the  other  editions  of 
Pkter,  in  the  Academical  Library  of  Hessia,  and  is  exactly  like  the 
third,  even  to  the  comma,  xliii.  and  xliy.  The  title,  the  dedica* 
tion,  Docto  et  Pio  M.  Severino  Ertaberger  BoiiieemU  Ecdence 
eommmi  Diaamo,  Joannes  OatUui  Brisacemu  Theologue  Candidatus 
S.  D. :  also  the  preface,  tn  sacrarum  Utterarum  lectumem  Johannis 
(Ecolampadu  exkartaUo,  the  text,  the  number  of  pages,  and  subscrip- 
tion, are  the  same.  It  is  also  dated,  like  that  of  xlui.  in  March,  Bo- 
MiUiX  per  Thomam  PUUenm^  impensis  Reinhardi  Beck.  A.  mdxliii. 
Mense  Martio. 

•  Marsh's  Remarks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction,  P.  i.  p.  426. 
German  translation. 
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various  readings  in  the  margin.  They  had,  indeed, 
much  earlier  conjointly  made  an  impression  of  the 
third  and  fifth  editions  of  Stephanus,  vis.  in  the  year 
1597,  fol.  in  which  they  placed  the  various  readings 
on  the  side  margin  of  the  third  edition  of  Stephanus, 
under  the  text,  and  added  readings  from  the  Bible  of 
Alcala  and  the  Vulgate.  ''  Ad  Novum  Testamentum 
quod  attinet  (says  the  preface)  exemplar  Roberti 
Stephani  Typographi  Regii,  patris  et  filii,  secuti 
sumus,  atque  varias  lectiones,  quae  non  tantum  in  eo 
exemplari  ex  codicibus  regiis  collects  continebantur, 
sed  et  in  Complutensi  et  in  aliis  editionibus,  et  quo- 
rundam  adnotationibus  reperiri  potuerunt,  adjici 
curavimus."  These,  and  particularly  Aldus's  editions, 
are  the  component  parts  of  the  ilfargo  WecheUorum,  on 
which  Francis  Junius  is  said  to  have  been  employed, 
and  which  formerly  was  in  great  repute. 

Likewise,  N.  I.  C.  Testamentum  Grsecd  coUatis 
non  paucis  venerandse  fidei  exemplaribus,  accura- 
tissimd  cum  limi  editum  per  Nicol.  Bryling.  mdlxiii. 
8vo.  followed  Stephanus.  The  side-margin,  like  the 
third  of  Stephanus,  is  inscribed  with  various  read- 
ings, which  are  really  selected  judiciously  from  it : 
yet,  the  marks  of  the  MSS.  are  wanting  with  which 
Stephanus  quoted  them.  Also,  in  the  midst  of  them 
other  various  readings  are  noticed,  which  do  not 
appear  there,  as,  e.  g.  Matt.  ii.  2.  wpoaicwtiffw,  avrov. 

V.  11.  €cir«tforc  wav  womipov  koSi*  vfi«iiy.  vi.  34.  futpifiwiini 
tai/niC*  ix.  4.  Kai  ctSft^c  o  'Ii|<rovc.  XV.  39.  av€j3i|.  XVii. 
25.  ra  TtXfi*  xix.  24.  €cc  rnv  fiaaiXuav  roiv  ovpavoiv 
f cocXSccv.      Xxi.  30.  vat,  Kvpcc,  •  •  •  •  iytk*  virayoi.     XXV.  22. 

iKtp^Kiira  iv  avrocc*  These  I  have  remarked  in  Matthew ; 
but  I  have  generally  again  met  them  in  Aldus,  and 
the  others  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Vul- 
gate. .  With  these,  Crispin's  and  Vcegel's  editions, 
A.  1564.,  are  enumerated,  which  I  do  not  know. 
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Vcegel's  edition  at  Ldp$ic  1564^  says  John  Dayi4 
Michaelis,  and  Crispin's  at  Geneva  1553,  entireljr 
follow  Stephtnus. 

SECTION  LVUI. 

Since  the  time  of  Stephanas,  Biblical  criticism 
had  obtianed  no  accession,  by  means  of  all  these 
piratical  printers  ;  for  no  one  of  them  contributed 
any  one  thing  from  uncollated  MSS.  to  the  fair  col- 
lection, which  the  former  caused  his  son  to  pre- 
pare. Just  as  little  did  any  one  of  them  att^npt 
felicitously  to  apply  the  apparatus,  which  lay  before 
him,  to  a  critical  edition*  Even  Stephanus  distrusted 
himself  to  do  such  a  task ;  but  only  printed  the  5th 
pf  Erasmus  with  some  alterations,  scattering  how^ 
ever  the  various  readings  in  the  margin  for  that  one 
among  his  purchasers,  who,  at  a  future  time,  might 
desire  to  make  use  of  them. 

This  was  Theodore  Beza,  a  pupil  of  John  Calvin, 
who  appropriated  the  Scriptural  collations,  for  which 
Robert  was  indebted  to  his  son  Henry,  and  obtained^ 
{  know  not  wh^ice,  an  Ambic  and  a  Syriac  version, 
which  after  a  time  appeared  through  the  laudable 
assiduity  of  Widmanstad.  He  begins  by  criticising 
the  text,  and  amending  the  preceding  editions^  par- 
ticularly that  of  Erasmus.  Beza  had  the  lot  to  be 
often  much  praised,  and  often  much  censured ;  both 
with  equal  reason*  His  emendations  are  frequently 
sensible ;  but  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking  were 
too  defective,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  critical  prin* 
ciple  to  direct  the  use  of  them. 

His  first  edition  appeared  without  the  place  wh&re 
it  was  printed  (at  Geneva)  at  the  press  of  Henry 
Stephanus :  Jmti  Christi  D.  N.  Novum  Testamentum, 
^.  &c.  Anno  mdlxv.  excudebat  Henricus  Stephanus 
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iUoetris  viri  Huldrici  Fuggeri  typograpfaus.  The 
Greek  text  has  two  Latin  versions,  the  Vulgi^te 
and  his  own  on  the  side^  and  annotations  heloWj 
which  are  sometimes  critical^  sometimes  exegeticftl. 
The  dedication  is  to  Elizabeth,  Quqen  ojf  Engjland^ 
in  which  he  announces,  that  he  had  uaed  25  MS6^ 
Ad  hsBC  omnia  accessit  ex  Stephani  nostri  BibG. 
othecd  cum  viginti  quinque  plus  minds  joda^uscriptis 
Codicibus^  et  omnibus  bene  impresais  ab  Henrico 
Stephano,  ejus  filio,  >6t  pateni^  se^ulit^tis  haoredo 
qu^m  diligentissim^  collatum.  A  isecond  edition  of 
it  by  the  same  pdnter  followed  In  the  year  1.^76 ; 
then  a  third,  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  15S9, 1589,  U9^, 
In  the  second  he  only  names  septemdecm  MS^.  but 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  navemdecim.  Having  in  the 
first  referred  to  25  MSS.,  which  are  reduced  in  the 
second  to  17,  he  has  thereby  drawn  on  himself  the 
bitter  censure  even  of  his  own  firiends. 

Yet,  I  do  not  conceive  him  so  inconsiderate,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  made  some  e^ggeration  in  the 
first  edition,  4s  to  have  forgotten  and  afterwards  dis- 
graced himself  in  the  second.  It  seems  to  me  proba- 
ble, which  indeed  has  been  alleged  in  his  exculpation, 
that  in  the  first  edition  he  wrote  xv.  which  the  com- 
positor imagined  xxv.,  and  set  viginti  quinque  in  full 
characters^  for  there  are  15  on  the  margin  of  Stcr 
phanus,  if  we  do  not  reckon  the  Complutensian 
edition.  If  we  reckon  this  also,  as  Stephanus  did^ 
and  the  C^dex  Claramontaws  besides^  we  have  hif 
septemdecim.  Afterwards,  he  obtained  ^i  €mtiqms^ 
dmus  Codex  MST.,  of  which  be  speaks  in  the  two 
last  editions,  hence  the  number  a^mountcid  to  18.  Buj; 
there  were  only  nineteen,  even  if  he  twice  (among 
those  of  Stephanus  and  his  own)  reckoned  the 
Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  which  in  the  mean  tiflne  had 
become  his  property. 
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This  iDdividual  gave  another  foim  to  the  text, 
than  it  had  heretofore,  and  he  was  the  proper  author 
of  the  textus  receptus.  His  learning  and  the  parti- 
cular recommendation,  of  haying  been  Calvin's  pupil, 
procured  for  him  regard  in  this  school,  and  his  re- 
cension was  honored  in  England  ^  but  especially  in 
Holland  and  Switzerland. 

Among  the  scholars  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion 
no  one  had  in  the  mean  time  particularly  distin- 
guished himself:  the  insipid  controversies  with  the 
Papists  employed  too  many  hands,  and  withdrew 
them  from  the  cultivation  of  another  sort  of  litera- 
ture. To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  book  trade 
was  fixed  to  Holland.  The  Elzevirs  principally 
turned  this  circumstance  to  their  own  advantage, 
and  circulated,  without  mentioning  a  syllable  of  the 
author,  this  recension,  in  several  neat  and  beautiful 
editions,  in  every  country  and  among  every  sect. 

The  first  Elzevir  edition  appeared  without  pre- 
face or  postscript.  Lugduni  Bat.  ex  officinfi  Elze- 
virian^.  Anno  mdcxxiv.  16mo.  On  the  title-page 
alone,  it  is  observed,  ex  regiis  aliisque  optimis 
editionibus  cum  curft  expressum. 

The  basis  is  certainly  the  text  of  Robert  Stepha- 
nus's  third  edition :  for,  this  was  also  the  basis  of  Beza, 
and  those  scholars  are  right,  who  have  remarked  a 
great  agreement  between  it  and  the  third  edition  of 
Stephanus '.  But  wherever  they  depart  from  Robert, 
they  follow  Beza.  Wetstein  has  noticed  several 
passages,  in  which  the  text  differs  from  him,  and 
gives  instead  the  corrections  of  Beza.  Proleg.  p., 
151-52.    Mill  has  also  observed  similar  variations, 

'  I  know  among  the  English  impressions  of  Beza  only  one.  An. 
1642.  Cantabrig.  fol. 
'  Le  Long,  Bib.  Sacr.  Ed.  Masch.  P.  i.  p.  226. 
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ProL  p.  1307.,  which,  if  he  had  collated  Beza,  he  would 
for  the  most  part  have  again  found  in  him.  Of  some 
Birch  ^  has  given  a  list  as  a  supplement,  from  the 
Gospels,  and  then  from  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  among  which  are  some  which  do  not 
vary  from  the  preceding,  as  Mark  vi.  9.,  Luke  xv. 
26.,  John  viii.  25.,  xiiL  30.,  xviiL  24.,  but  several, 
which  were  first  noticed  by  him,  I  have  again 
found  in  Beza :  such  as  Matt.  xxi.  7.,  Mark  viii.  3., 
Luke  vii.  12.,  x.  19.,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  all, 
xvii.  36. — also,  xviii.  3.,  John  vi.  28.,  ix.  20.,  xiv. 
9.,  xviii.  20.,  xix.  30.  This  fact  is  thus  sufficiently 
established,  which  I  am  aware  first  struck  L*  Abb^ 
Bengel. 

The  second  edition,  ii  icatvfi  ha^fiKti.  Novum  Tes« 
tamentum.  Ex  regiis,  aliisque  optimis  Editionibus, 
h&c  nov^  expressum,  cui  quid  accesserit  Prsfatio 
docebit.  Lugd.  Bat.  ex  officinft  Elzeviriorum. 
cididcxxxiii.  12mo.  has  indeed  the  temerity  to  an- 
nounce itself  in  the  preface,  as  the  textus  receptus  : 
**textum  ergo  habes  ab  omnibus  receptum,  in  quo 
nihil  immutatum  aut  corruptum  damns."  As  long 
as  they  believed  this  asseveration,  it  became  really 
so.  Shortly  afterwards,  several  editions  followed  it 
from  this  infallible  press,  in  the  years  1641 — 1656 
— 1662,  so  that  it  sent  in  five  impressions  at  least 
eight  thousand  copies  into  the  world. 

But  Stephen  Curcellsus  devised  a  plan  to  give 
again  the  charm  of  novelty  to  these  editions,  by 
selecting  from  WecheVs  margin,  some  printed  books, 
and  one  MS.  or  another,  various  readings,  which  he 
added  as  an  appendix  to  the  edition  of  1658.  apud 

^  Birch,  Praef.  ad  iv.  Eyang.  p.  iv.  Praef.  ad  Var.  Lect.  Actor. 
Epist.  PauH  et  Cathol.  Haunie.  1798.  Praef.  ad  Var.  Lect.  in  text. 
Apocalype.  Hauniae.  1800. 
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ibanieldm  Elzevirium^  aad  in  the  edition  of  1675.  at 
length  inserted  into  the  text^  without  otherwise 
l^tering  any  one  thing  in  it ;  quad  ad  prascedentes 
Ekevirianas  expitessa  fuit,  nulla  juwads  in  textft 
&ctd  mutatione. 

This  modification  of  the  text  had  heen  so  pro- 
stable  to  the  Elzevirs,  that  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated impressions,  others  abo  perceived  their  ad-- 
vantage  in  it,  as  for  instance,  Blaw,  who  reprinted 
the  second  edition  of  Cnrcellseus  in  the  same  year : 
Amstelodami  ex  officin&  Blavian^,  mdclxxv.  Sumpt% 
Societ.  Long  before,  he  had  shewn  the  same  com* 
phnsance  to  the  Ekevirs,  and  had  reprinted  tiieir 
text  of  1633.  Amstelodami  apud  Guil.  Blaw.  1688r 
12mo. 

But  that  nothing  on  any  uie  might  be  wanting, 
to  give  universal  reception  to  this  text,  tiie  or- 
thodox Father  Morinus  took  pains  to  circulate  it  in 
a  splendid  impression  (Paris  1628)  among  the 
French  Clergy. 

Besides,  the  booksellers  Wetstein  and  Smith  spe- 
culated with  it  for  the  benefit  of  those ',  who  could 
not  well  proceed  without  a  Latin  translation.  They 
caused  therefore  the  version  of  Arias  Montanus  to 
be  printed  at  the  side,  and  Leusden  was  obliged  to 
superintend  the  edition,  for  the  sake  of  recommending 
it  by  his  name.  Thus,  the  Elzevir  text  appeared  def^ 
novo,  Amstelodami  ex  offlcin&  Wetsteniand,  1698, 
and  was  very  often  reprinted  in  this  shape,  under 
this  title,  and  also  apud  Wetsten.  et  G.  Smth. 

But  for  the  sake  of  taking  into  consideration  the; 
more  learned  order  of  society  they  c<mtrived  to  in*- 


*  JenJer  amien  Sunder  : — not  being  provided  with  a  copy  of  tliis 
edition,  I  am  uncertain,  whether  by  this  term  Hag  means  cmmcU 
under  sentence  of  deaths  or  simply  "  those  poor  sinnenu^'-^TRAirsL. 
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troduce  ittto  it  the  collation  of  a  Vienna -MS^. 
(Lambec.  28.)  which  Gerhard  of  Mastricht  had  under- 
taken, as  well  as  the  critical  principles,  which  this 
scholar  had  sketched  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  En- 
riched with  this  new  dowry,  the  CurceHasan  edition 
appeared  Amstel.ex  officind  Wetsteniand,  1711,  dnd  a 
second  time,  Amstelod.  apud  J.  Wetsten.  et  O.  Smith, 
1735,  8vo.  The  text  itself  remained  unaltered, 
except  (as  they  congratulate  themselves)  by  being 
printed  free  from  errors  :  ''  textum  emendavi  (says 
the  preface)  ad  editionem  tertiam  Elzevirianam 
Anni  1633,  k  CI.  Leiradeno  mendis  repurgatam.'' 
The  letters,  with  which  the  author  has  expressed  the 
critical  rules  (xliii.  eanones  critici.)  on  the  title-page,^ 
e.  g.  G.  D.  T.  M.  D.  signify  Gerhardus  de  TrajeettI 
Mos«  Doctor. 

Whilst  the  stream  of  the  textus  reeeptus  rolled  otty 
and  bore  away  every  thing  with  it,  Boeder,  as  it 
seems,  wished  them  to  notice,  that  it  frequently 
returned  to  the  text  of  Robert  Stephanus.  He 
gave  two  editions  of  it:  i^  Kaivn  Sta^nKrh  Accessit 
Prologus  in  Epistolas  S.  Apostoli  Pauli  ex  antiquis- 
simo  MSG.  Argent,  ex  officind  Staedelii,A.  cioiacxlv. 
and  \±.  iu  12mo.  Yet  it  appears,  that  the  first  was 
merely  provided  with  a  new  title-page,  and  then 
sold  as  a  second  edition.  He  says  in  the  preface : 
'^CoHatis  etiam  MSC.  membranis,  de  quibus  ad 
calcem  libri  :**  this  MS.,  as  he  describes  it  at  the  end; 
Contained  the  Acts,  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  EpistleSy 
with  the  Prologus  of  Euthalius  on  Paul's  Epistles,^ 
which  he  has  printed  in  the  Appendix*  But  BtBcIer 
has  not  apjdied  the  MS.  (as  Bengel  has  already  re-^ 
marked)  to  the  arrangement  of  the  text,  of  which  t 
have  convinced  myself.  It  is  well  known,  that  his 
MS.  went  to  Rome,  where  Zacagni  made  use  of  it 
in  tho  edition  of  Euthatius.    But  he  solely  confined' 
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hinisdf  to  the  textM  receptus,  in  which  here  and 
there  he  made  alterations  according  to  the  third  of 
Stephanns.  In  the  following  passages  he  reverts  to 
Stephanns,  Acts  xyi.  17.,  Rom.  zii.  11.,  1  Cor.  xy. 
23.,  2  Cor.  V.  4.,  xL  1.,  Phil.  L  23.,  Apoc  iii.  12.,  iv. 
10.,  y.  9.,  viiL  5.,  xi.  1,  2.,  xiii.  3.  6.,  xix.  1.  6.,  xx. 
4s.,  xxi.  16. 


SECTION  LIX. 

In  the  interim,  whilst  the  Hollanders  exercised 
their  ignorance,  as  fsmcy  led  them,  in  another  coun- 
try the  text  passed  over  to  the  hands  of  scholars 
from  Traffickers  and  their  assistants.  This  excellent 
fate  happened  to  it  in  England.  Walton  and  othar 
well-informed  men  were  engaged  together  in  a  great 
work,  in  editing  the  London  Polyglott,  which  was 
to  contain  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  iEthiopic  and  Persic 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  all  valuable  mate- 
rials for  criticism. 

The  Greek  text  was  treated  with  much  greater 
care,  than  might  be  expected  in  a  work  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  plan.  The  Dutch  distortions  of  the  textus 
reeeptus  had  no  influence  over  Walton  and  his  as- 
sociates. He  took  the  third  of  Stephanus,  as  the 
basis,  and  placed  under  it  the  readings  of  the  cele- 
brated Alexandrine  Codex  A.  Thus  appeared  the 
New  Testament,  Londini,  mdclvu.  in  the  5th  part 
of  the  Polyglott 

But  the  6th  part  was  peculiarly  devoted  to  bring 
to  light  a  copia  of  readings,  from  Greek  MSS., 
which  had  not  been,  for  the  most  part,  collated. 
Mill  (Prolog.  N.  1372.)  enumerates  them  in  sixteen 
numbers,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  making  each  part 
known,  we  add  the  marks  of  Wetstein  and  Gries- 
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bach,  N.  1.  Cantabr.  D — ^ii.  Ep.  Paul.  D.,  iii.  Evang. 
69.,  iv.  Ep.  Paul  30.,  v.  Evang.  64.,  vL  Evang.  62., 
vii.  Evang.  61.,  Paul.  40.,  Act.  et  Ep.  Cath.  34.,  Tiii. 
Evang.  66.,  ix.  Ep.  Paul.  39.,  Act.  et  Ep.  Cath.  33., 
X.  Evang.  57.,  Paul.  41.,  Act.  et  Ep.  Cath.  35.,  xi. 
Ep.  Paul.  43.,  xii.  Evang.  58.,  xiii.  Act.  Ep.  Cath. 
36.,  xiv.  Act.  Ep.  Cath.  37.,  xv.  Evang.  47.,  xvi. 
Evang.  Joaun.  96.  Lastly  the  Velezian  readings 
were  here  inserted  \ 

As  to  other  points,  the  editors  were  satisfied,  with- 
out further  entering  into  criticism,  with  the  merit  of 
having  opened  in  this  valuable  work  their  treasures 
to  the  learned  world. 

The  numerous  variations  of  MSS.,  which  by  means 
of  this  work,  have  again  become  known,  nevertheless 
disturbed  many  minds,  and  in  particular,  as  it  seems, 
that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fell,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  He  entered  deeply  into  this  research, 
collated  several  MSS.,  and  edited  a  New  Testament 
with  a  preface,  in  which  his  object  is  to  pacify  his 
readers  respecting  this  apprehension.  It  appeared 
under  the  title,  riic  icaivijc  SiaSiyicijc  inravra.  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti  libri  omnes.  Accesserunt  parallela  Scriptural 
loca,  necnon  variantes  Lectiones  ex  plus  100  MSS. 
codicibus,  et  antiquis  versionibus  collectae,  h  Theatro 
Sheldoniano,  Anno  Dom.  mdccxxv.,  8vo. 

As  he  says  in  his  preface,  Curcellsus  was  his 
basis,  in  whom  he  partly  discovered  the  readings  of 
Stephanus  and  the  Wechels,  with  which  he  united  the 

^  They  have  this  name  from  Peter  Faxard  Marquis  of  Velez,  who 
is  said  to  have  collected  them  from  16  Greek  MSS. ;  but  it  is  now 
decided,  that  they  were  borrowed  from  the  Vulgate  and  translated 
into  Greek.  La  Cerda  first  published  them  in  Adversariis  Sacris. 
Lugd.  1626./o/.  Herbert  Marsh  has  the  most  clearly  shewn  this 
fraud  in  the  Appendix  to  his  learned  remarks  on  Michaelis's  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  Pt.  I. 
YOL.  !•  Y 
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collections  in  the  London  Polyglott.  He  however 
introduced  the  collation  of  12  hitherto  unexandned 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  he  obtained  the  col- 
lation of  two  MSS.  from  the  Library  in  Dublin,  of 
four  more  from  France,  and  the  readings  of  the 
Coptic  and  Gothic  version  from  Thomas  Marshall. 
To  these  he  yet  added  the  various  readings  which 
Caryophilus  had  compiled  from  22  Roman  MSS  \ 

After  all,  it  might  appear  doubtful  as  to  the.  hun- 
dred MSS.,  of  which  he  boasts  in  the  title-page, 
since  the  Velezian  cannot  be  reckoned,  and  those  of 
the  Wechels  and  Stephanus  do  not  differ. 

This  Prelate  acquired  a  still  greater  merit  in  in- 
stigating Mill  to  the  work  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  inspiring  him  with  continued  perseverance  and 
courage,  and  imparting  his  own  energetic  aid,  in 
exerting  himself  to  eclipse  his  own  labour,  and  to 
be  excelled  by  another,  so  that  literature  might 
gain  by  it*  Mill  speaking  in  his  Prolegomena  of 
the  decease  of  this  illustrious  individual,  relates  mth 
feeling  and  emotion,  what  a  noble  patron  he  had  in 
him,  and  how  much  assistance  he  lost  in  him. 

Mill  not  merely  compiled  various  readings,  writ- 
ing them  by  the  side  or  under  the  text  of  Ste- 
phanus (for  he  took  the  third  edition  as  his  basis) 
without  saying  from  which  MSS.  they  are,  where 
they  were  preserved,  and  what  peculiarities  they 


^  John  Matthew  Caryophilus,  a  Cretan,  compiled  these  readings  by 
command  of  Urban  VIII.,  for  the  sake  of  applying  them  to  a  Greek 
edition  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  not  executed,  and  Possiaus 
afterwards  edited  them  m  Catend  m  Evang.  Marci  Ranue  1673.  fol. 
These  readings  were  formerly  accounted  twin-brothers  of  the  Ve- 
lezian: but.  Birch  discovered  some  MSS.,  on  which  Caryophilus 
laboured,  and  has  thus  saved  his  credit.  Proleg.  adiv.  Evang. 
Hauniae.  1788,  p.  xxxvi— xliv.  et  Proleg.  in  Var.  Lect.  Act.  et  Epist. 
p.  ix.  Haunitt.  1798.,  8vo. 
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had,  but  he  shewed  the  abode  of  these  docnmeiits, 
sometimes  with  the  numbers,  which  they  bore  in 
the  Libraries,  and  designated  each  in  his  edition 
by  a  mark  of  its  own,  under  which  he  quoted  its 
individual  readings,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  to  the 
readers  whence  each  of  them  was  taken.  After  this, 
he  detailed,  wherever  and  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
the  age  and  peculiarities  of  each  MS.,  the  accuracy 
ivith  which  it  was  written,  the  deficiencies  which  are 
peculiar  to  it.  He  collated  them  not  merely  here  and 
there,  and  in  isolated  passages,  but  he  generally 
made  a  continued  collation  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  them. 

Thus,  his  undertaking  was  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  labours,  and  it  led  the 
world  to  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  text,  its  various 
state  in  various  documents,  and  the  numerous  cri- 
tical helps,  from  which  a  more  genuine  representation 
of  it  might  hereafter  proceed. 

He  himself  singularly  felt  the  use  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding :  he  no  longer  dared,  like  his  predecessors, 
to  go  to  work  blindly  and  at  random.  He  could  pro- 
nounce from  the  original  materials,  the  age,  and  the 
goodness  of  MSS.  concerning  their  admissibility, 
and  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  or  now  he  was 
able  to  decide  from  the  majority  of  voices,  after 
having  examined  so  considerable  a  number  of  them. 

Besides,  he  had  acquired  from  his  great  acquain- 
tance with  MSS.  an  empiric  quickness  in  detecting 
additions,  interpolations,  and  suspicious  alterations, 
which  his  judgment  often  felicitously  guided. 

He  now  again  examined  the  greater  part  of  those 
MSS.  which  Wahon  had  collated  in  the  Ehglish 
Polyglott,  which  we  have  before  enumerated,  as 
well  as  several  of  those,  from  which  Bishop  Fell 
made  excerpta.     Then  he  collated,  Ev.  50„  Ev.  51., 

Y  2 
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Paul  38,,  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  32.,  Ev.  52, 53, 54, 55.,  Ev. 
60.,  Apoc.  10.,  Ev.  65,  66,  67,  68.,  Ev.  60.,  Paul  37., 
Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  31.,  Apoc.  14.,  Ev.  70,  71—75.  He 
also  obtained  from  others  collations  of  K,  Cjrprius, 
and  Colbert,  Ev.  27,  28,  20,  30,  31, 32,  38.,  and  Ev. 
01.  In  this  manner  did  he  scrutinize  and  extract 
from  No.  45,  (I  have  cited  them  after  Wetstein's  and 
Griesbach's  numbers)  as  far  as  seventy, — most  of  the 
copies  of  the  Gospels,  or  of  the  whole  New  Testar 
ment,  which  were  in  England,  and  from  many  foreign 
countries  procured  collations,  by  means  of  others. 

In  the  Acts  he  collated  E,  or  Laud,  3  in  the  Acts,— 
in  the  Epistles  in  general,  and  the  Apocaljrpse,  he  col- 
lated the  following,  26  Paul,  21  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  28 
Paul,  23  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  6  Apoc,  31  Paul,  25  Acts, 
Cath.  Ep.,  7  Apoc.,  32  Paul,  26  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  33 
Paul,  27  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  34  Paul,  28  Acts,  Cath. 
Ep.,  8  Apoc.,  36  Paul,  30  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  47  PauL 
From  others  he  obtained  E.  Sangerm.  Ep.  Colb.  17 
Paul,  35  Paul,  20  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  44  Paul,  38  Acts, 
Cath.  Ep.,  45  Paul,  30  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  11  Apoc. 
46  Paul,  40  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  12  Apoc.  Among  the 
Evangeliaria  he  collated,  3-4-5-18-10-20-21-22. 

He  still  further  referred  to  nearly  all  the  ancient 
versions,  and  the  citations  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  which  he  diligently  collected. 

This  vast  treasure,  which  this  indefatigable  scholar 
had  brought  together  during  a  labour  of  thirty  years, 
he  published  with  excellent  and  well  executed  Pror 
legomena  in  the  year  1707.  Oxonii  h  Theatro  Shel- 
doniano,  fol. 

Mill  only  survived  a  few  days  the  completion  of 
his  e*tremely  laborious  and  meritorious  work,  by 
which  he  made  a  new  sra  in  criticism,  and  opened 
its  fairer  epoch. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Ludolph  Kiister  procured  the 
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coUation  of  some  MSS.  from  Paris,  which  were  C  or 
Ephrsem,  M  or  des  Champs.  Evang.  9-10-1 1*12-13- 
14-15,  according  to  Wetstein's  numbers.  From  others 
he  obtained  Ev.  78.  Griesbach — Paul  48,  Acts,  Cath. 
Ep.  42.,  Apoc.  13.  The  single  MS.  which  he  himself 
collated,  is  B.  Ep.  Pauli.  or  Boemerianus.  With  these 
he  sought  peculiarly  to  recommend  the  re-impression 
of  Mill's  work,  which  he  superintended  at  Amsterdam, 
1710,  fol.  This  edition  was  again  reprinted  Lipsis, 
17^3,  fol.  Kiister's  merit  in  this  edition  is  not  great, 
but  he  is  guilty  of  a  great  oversight,  in  not  having 
carefully  inserted  Mill's  Appendix. 


SECTION  LX. 

.  The  New  Testament  had  now  wandered  through 
some  countries  with  a  various  fsite,  before  it  returned 
to  Germany,  without  any  one  of  our  nation  having 
acquired  a  considerable  merit  in  it. 
1  Bengel  is  the  first  of  the  Germans,  who  laboured 
in  this  field  with  credit.  He  laboured  inde£Eitigably, 
during  his  ministerial  duties,  several  years  on  the 
New  Testament  of  Mill,  and  consulted  occasionally 
both  Latin  and  Greek  MSS.  Among  these  are 
Evang.  83-84-85,  the  two  last  of  which  only  con- 
tain fragments  of  the  Gospels,  also  Ev.  86.  from 
Presburg.  97.  (John,)  and  the  Evangeliarium  24 : 
then  54.  (the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans)— 55. 
Paul,  46.  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  53.  Paul,  the  mono- 
graphy  of  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Cod.  Ufien- 
bach.  qui  firagm.  ad  Hebraeos  continet,  recensus,  et 
specimen  sre  exsculptum  (by  D.  Heuke)  Helmstadii 
—1800.  52.  Paul.,  Acts,  Cathol.  Ep.  45.  Apoc.  16., 
and  Augttstanus,  7.  Charjtaceus,  continens  Apoca- 
lypsin  (as  he  says)  cum  exegesi  Andreas  Caesareensis, 
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which  Wetstehi  and  Griesbach  have  forgotten  ta 
quote  in  their  list  He  obtained  from  others  the 
collation  of  87  Wetst  among  the  Matthseo-Moscow 
MSS.  V.  and  hasty  extracts  from  Basil.  £,  as  well  as 
from  Ev.  Bas.  1  and  2. 

Vet  herein  his  merit  does  not  consist,  he  had  col- 
lated just  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  devekyp  his 
critical  talents.  He  was  not  indebted  to  those 
around  him  or  to  valuable  materials :  but  his  merit 
proceeded  from  himself  and  from  his  own  genius. 

By  long  study  he  comprehended  the  various  sin- 
gularities of  the  text,  and  was  so  acquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  and  style  of  the  many  critical  docu- 
ments, that  from  his  observations  he  acquired  new 
principles  for  his  critical  conduct. 

He  was  the  first  to  perceive,  that  in  certain  sin- 
gular readings,  this  or  that  number  of  MSS.  agree, 
and  remain  pretty  much  alike  throughout ;  and  of 
them  he  immediately  distinguished  two  such  fiunilies 
of  MSS.,  one  of  which  he  called  the  African,  the 
other  occasionally  the  Asiatic.  This  remark  led  him 
to  uniformity  of  critical  conduct,  as  all  the  various 
testimonies  might  be  easily  retraced  to  some  few 
voices :  thus  he  actually  arrived  at  rules,  and  gave  to 
the  then  existing  progress  of  criticism  the  first  im- 
pulse, which  will  remain,  if  even  his  Bible  should  be 
forgotten. 

His  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Tubingen,  at  the  press  of  Cotta,  an.  1734, 
in  4to.,  at  first  gave  no  more  than  the  text  with 
select  various  readings  in  the  lower  margin :  but  an 
apparatus  follows,  the  first  section  of  which  exhibits 
the  laws  of  criticism,  the  second  the  grounds  for 
the  readings  selected  in  particular  places,  and  the 
third,  which  is  the  Epilogue,  replies  to  some  doubts, 
which  might  be  opposed  to  his  critical  undertaking. 
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In  the  mten  time,  a  younger  and  more  actiye  man, ' 
provided  with  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  and 
preparations,  was  on  the  point  of  passing  by  the 
Wiirtemberg  Abbot  on  the  road:  this  was  John 
Jacob  Wetstein  of  Basil.  He  had  announced  his  New 
Testament  in  the  year  1730,  at  Amsterdam  by  means 
of  Prolegomena,  of  which  Bengel  had  taken  frequent 
notice ;  but  the  work  itself  first  appeared  at  Am- 
sterdam in  two  folio  volumes,  in  1751  and  1752. 

That  he  had  collected  around  him  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  his  predecessors,  is  self-evident :  he  often 
went  back  to  the  sources,  saw  the  documents  with 
his  own  eyes,  examined  and  collated  also  some  MSS. 
once  more,  of  which  Walton,  Fell,  and  Mill,  had 
already  made  use.  But  England  was  already  too 
much  gleaned ;  he  directed  his  attention  therefore  to 
France,  which  offered  to  him  new  treasures.  More- 
over, his  native  city  furnished  him  with  some  excel- 
lent old  exemplaria,  which  were  very  far  from  being 
sufficiently  known  and  used. 

He  described  the  MSS.,  named  their  abode  with 
the  numbers  which  they  bore  in  their  places :  he  did 
not  indeed  detail  their  style  and  peculiarities  so 
accurately  as  Mill,  but  he  carefully  investigated  their 
age,  and  determined  it  often  with  a  more  correct 
Palsographical  survey  than  the  other  had  done. 
Then  to  every  one  of  these  he  gave  in  his  edition 
its  own  mark,  with  which  he  quotes  its  readings. 

Concerning  that,  which  he  added  to  preceding 
collations  in  England,  or  very  hastily  examined,  we 
do  not  speak  here,  for  it  is  the  smallest  part  of 
his  merit.  A  magnificent  document  opens  the  list 
of  his  new  collated  MSS.  (for  Kiister's  extracts  are 
not  to  be  brought  in  competition  with  it)  viz.  C. 
or  1905.  now  9  among  the  Parisian  MSS.,  which 
contains  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  yet 
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with  great  defects,  and  from  known  causes  is  esd-- 
culated  to  subject  the  eyes  and  the  patience  to  a 
trial.  Then  comes  £.  in  the  Gospels^  or  Basileens, 
yi.  21.  Of  the  more  modem  MSS.  there  follow  in 
their  order,  according  to  his  numbers— 1  Basil  N. 
Test,  without  the  Apocalypse.— 2  Gospels — Of  the 
Coislinian  MSS.  34.  Gospels— 35.  Gospels— 18  Paul 
—14  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  17.  Apoc.  36.  Gos.  37.  Gos.  38. 
Gos.  23.  Paul.  19  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 39.  Gos.  40.  Gos- 
41.  Gos.  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  istos  octo  codices  (he 
says)  quA  potui  diligenti&  consuli.  He  still  further 
collated  72.  Ev.  before  this  book  went  to  England, 
89,  in  Griesbach  90. — a  whole  N.  Test,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Apocalypse ;  of  which  he  has  however 
oidy  made  use  in  the  Gospels :  91.  in  Griesbach  92. 
the  Gospel  of  Mark — 93.  in  Griesbach  94.  Mark  and 
Luke.  Also  Co(L  L.,  which  beautiful  MS.,  however, 
he  but  hastily  consulted.  He  obtained  from  others 
44  Gos.  73  Gos.,  in  Griesb.  73  and  74. 

The  following  Evangeliaria  were  recoUated  by 
him— 1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 14, 15,  16,  17— 
purely  Colbertine,  and  Scaligeri  Grssco-Arab,  a  Lec- 
tionary,  in  the  Gospels— Paul,  Acts,  Cath.  Ep,  every 
where  n.  6. 

In  Paul's  Epistles,  he  twice  collated  D.  or  Claro- 
mont ;  then  E.  or  Sangerman,  and  F.,  formerly  Au- 
giensis,  a  beautiful  dociunent.  Also  2  Basil,  Paul, 
Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 4  Basil,  Paul,  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 
7  BasU,  Paul— 16  Paul— 11  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 4  Apoc. 
Besides  the  before-named  Coislinian  MSS.,  he  col- 
lated 19  Paul— 16  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 20  Paul— 21 
Paul— 17  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  19  Apoc— 22  Paul— 18 
Acts,  Cath.Ep.,  18  Apoc— 44  Paul— 38  Acts,  Cath. 
Ep.  Of  the  uncollated  English  MSS.,  25  Paul— 
26  Paul— 21  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 27  Paul.  Of  these 
Mill  knew  indeed  25,  but  he  did  not  quote  them  in 
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his  list.  From  others  he  obtained,  Paul.  G.  and  H. 
-rApoc.  26,  27,  28— and  Apoc.  B.  BasiKanor;  of 
which  last,  however,  he  could  make  but  little  addi- 
tional use.  In  the  whole  there  are  above  forty 
Codices,  which  were  for  the  first  time  or  properly 
collated  by  him,  without  taking  those  collations  into 
the  account,  which  were  communicated  to  him  from 
other  quarters.  Besides,  the  ancient  versions  already 
known,  he  first  brought  forwards  and  made  use  of  the 
Philoxenian. 

The  opinions  concerning  Wetstein's  accuracy,  as 
well  as  in  general  concerning  his  performance  and 
creed,  and  even  concerning  his  learning,  were  not 
uniform.  He  was  probably,  like  all  mortals,  not 
always  equally  disposed  and  collected  for  such  la- 
borious and  joyless  occupations ;  but  where  it  was 
worth  his  labour,  as,  e.  g.  in  Codex  C.  or  Ephrsem, 
he  has  achieved  even  what  was  incredible,  as  we 
know  from  him"",  who  followed  his  steps  with  at- 
tention and  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Yet 
has  he  fisdlen  into  errors,  although  rather  in  those  in- 
stances, where  he  made  use  of  foreign  materials,  than 
where  he  examined  and  made  extracts  for  himself. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  he  may  be  more  justly  cen* 
sured  for  not  having  adopted  and  appreciated  Ben- 
gel's  beautiful  critical  ideas. 

On  the  other  hand,  also,  a  peculiar  merit  of  Wet- 
stein  is  too  commonly  left  in  the  dark.  His  rich  col- 
lection of  elucidatory  passages  from  profane  authors. 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  fmd  Rabbinical  writings, 
which  he  has  inserted  in  his  New  Testament,  attests 
a  genius  which  often  saw  further  than  the  iKnyrirai  of 
his  day,  and  probably,  than  illustrious  scholars  after 
him.    I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  strongly  dogma- 

"  Griesbaclii  Symb.  cr.  P.  i.  p.  vi. 
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tical  question,  in  which  he  was  implicated ;  if  he 
were  a  heretic  in  the  Calvinistic  or  Lutheran  Churdi, 
yet  may  he  he  equally  advantageous  to  a  Catholic; 
hut  since,  where  it  does  not  manifestly  relate  to  dog- 
mata, although  he  rarely  has  expressed  his  opinion, 
we  may  perceive  finom  his  compilations  what  views 
this  man  had,  in  marking  these  parallel  passages,  and 
educing  them  from  his  manifold  reading. 

Is  it  possibly  a  retaliation  for  some  harsh  judg- 
ments in  which  he  indulged  himself  on  others,  that 
he  has  been  occasionally  censured  by  those,  who  have 
been  most  busy  in  plagiarizing  from  him  ?  Itisasad 
fate  for  a  talented  and  uncommonly  informed  man, 
that  his  native  city,  whose  ornament  he  was,  should 
have  misapprehended  him  when  living,  and  that 
those  who  were  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  diligCTce, 
should  school  him  after  his  death. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Germany  obtained  a  scholar, 
who  converted  the  treasures  of  Wetstein  to  general 
use,  and  even  augmented  them ;  who  also  knew  how 
to  appreciate  and  complete  Bengel's  critical  remarks. 
He  established  the  existence  of  certain  recensions^ 
which  the  existing  MSS.  follow^  of  which  he  prind* 
pally  found  two,  the  Alexandrine,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
the  Western,  and  even  pointed  to  a  third  also,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  is  younger  than  both,  and  is  conjec- 
tured to  be  of  Constantinopolitan  origin.  In  the 
practical  exercise  of  criticism  he  entirely  excdled 
Bengel,  since  he  exhibited  the  tone  of  tiie  particular 
writers,  and  their  peculiarities  of  diction,  with  a  fine 
talent  of  perception,  according  to  which  he  selected 
the  readings.  It  is  eadly  perceived  that  I  am  speak* 
ing  of  John  Jacob  Griesbach's  New  Testament. 

He  has  expressly  treated  of  his  gleanings  after 
Wetstein's  collations  and  of  the  new  collations,  which 
he  made  in  his  Symbolis  Criticis,  Hate,  1785,  and 
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P.  ii.  1 793 ;  whieh,  although  they  were  published  later^ 
thanhis  New  Testament,  might  be  considered  as  a  pre- 
face to  it.  It  appeared  at  Halle,  in  two  Svo.  yolumesi 
the  first  in  1777,  the  second  previously  in  1776. 

I  am  very  accurately  acquainted  with  this  book, 
and  have#  as  I  could  not  alwajrs  use  Wetstein  asr 
I  would,  compared,  when  a  young  theologian,  many 
a  folio  volume  of  the  Fathers  with  it,  for  the  sake 
of  informing  myself  respecting  the  various  singu- 
larities in  the  text,  and  its  geographical  references. 
What  sometimes  disturbed  me  is,  that  where  two 
readings  are  cited,  the  one  in  the  text,  the  other  in 
the  space  between  the  text  and  the  authorities,  it 
cannot  always  be  decided  for  which  of  the  two  read- 
ings the  authorities  enumerated  below  give  evidence. 
Otherwise  it  was,  as  a  manual,  a  perfect  work  for 
his  day. 

Yet  it  could  not  long  continue  in  this  estimation, 
since  the  diligence  of  learned  men  every  where 
sought  for  critical  documents,  and  brought  them  to 
light.  Christian  Fr.  Matthsi,  professor  of  Profane 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Moscow,  has  endea- 
voured to  render  his  residence  in  a  place  rich  in 
MSS.,  as  useful  as  possible,  and  has  published  many 
treasures  of  this  description,  which,  without  him, 
would  have  long  lain  in  concealment,  and  probi^ly 
never  been  introduced  to  notice  with  such  accuracy. 

Among  a  multitude  of  learned  labours,  by  which 
classical  literature  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Fathers 
have  been  advanced,  he  collated  with  inde&tigable 
exertions  the  MSS.  which  are  deposited  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Holy  Synod,  or  preserved  in  other 
Libraries  in  Moscow  °.  In  the  preface  to  the  Catholic 

"  After  the  Epitt.  ad  These,  p.  272,  he  gives  an  account  de 
Bibliothecis  et  Codicibus  N.  T.  Mosquenaibus  in  genare. 
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Epistles,  he  mentions  more  than  seventy  MSS.  wUch 
lay  before  him:  in  the  preface  to  the  Epistles  to 
U^  Gorinihians^  they  were  augmented  to  dghty- 
one;  soon  they  amounted  higher,  and  with  those 
which  he  collated  after  his  return  to  Germany,  they 
were  in  all  a  hundred  and  three  Gre^  MSS.,^f  which 
indeed  many  contain  only  one  or  another  of  the 
Evangelists,  only  some  of  Paul's  Epistles,  or  merely 
fragments ;  but  there  are  also  those,  such  as  k.  L, 
which  comprise  the  whole  New  Testament,  or  at 
least  a  half  of  it ;  or  comprehend  the  third  part,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  and 
among  these  are  some  which,  on  account  of  their  an- 
tiquity, are  peculiarly  valuable,  as  V.  and  g.  He  has 
besides,  extracted  with  discrimination  useful  eluci- 
dations from  those  copies,  which  are  furnished  ¥rith 
Scholia.  All  these  collections  he  has  published  in 
twelve  parts,  from  the  year  1782  to  1788,  8vo. 

He  not  merely  consulted  his  MSS.  in  particular 
places,  but  extracted  them  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  with  great  care.  He  has  also  given  good  de- 
scriptions of  them,  added  engraved  specimens  of  se- 
veral of  them,  with  which  he  has  greatly  embellished 
his  work,  and  rendered  it  very  useful,  having  facili- 
tated by  these  aids  the  experienced  reader's  judg- 
ment on  them. 

No  one  can  deny  to  him  the  acquisition  of  a  distin* 
gubhed  and  imperishable  merit  as  to  the  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament :  I  easily  comprehend,  how  aman^ 
who  has  applied  a  fair  portion  of  life  to  this  insi]^ 
labour,  becomes  so  susceptible  of  each  little  c^isure, 
and  therefore  I  readily  suppress  the  wish,  which 
I  might  have  made  to  him.  But  it  has  always 
been  one  of  my  chief  wishes,  to  be  able  to  ex- 
punge from  his  work  some  violent  pasages,  that  none 
of  those,  who  come  after  us,  might  be  disturbed  in 
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his  veneration  of  a  man,  who  has  so  many  and  valid 
claims  to  it. 

He  had  not  yet  published  the  last  part,  when 
Charles  Alter,  Professor  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Vienna, 
appeared  before  the  public  with  three  and  twenty 
Greek  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Boyal  Library.  He 
took  for  the  basis  of  his  collation,  MS.  Lttmbee.  N.  I. 
in  Nessel  N.  xxiii.,  and  in  Griesbach  218,  which, 
comprehends  the  whole  New  Testament  by  the  side 
of  the  Old,  with  the  exception  of  some  defects  in 
Apoc.  xiii.  He  caused  the  whole  of  this  MS.  to  be 
printed  in  the  first  part,  except  the  passages  where 
it  contfons  manifest  errors,  which  he  supplied  from 
the  first  edition  of  Stephanus.  Yet,  that  we  might 
have  the  Codex  entirely  as  it  is,  he  also  added  these 
errors  in  an  appendix. 

With  it,  he  then  collated  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  parts, 
the  following  MSS. :  two,  which  contain  the  whole 
New  Testament,  excepting  the  Apocalypse,  viz.  Wet- 
stein's  N.  3.  and  Wetstein's  75.  in  Griesbach  76.,  from 
which  Gerhard  of  Mastricht  has  superficially  extract- 
ed. Then,  eight  copies  of  the  four  Gospels,  one  being 
Matthew,  and  the  celebrated  fragment  from  Luke, 
marked  N.  in  Wetstein,  and  two  Evangelistaries : 
then,  four  copies  of  the  Acts,  Paul,  and  the  Catholic 
Epistle3>  one  of  which  contains  the  Apocalypse  :  a 
MS.  with  twelve  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  two  which 
have  only  the  Apocalypse.  To  these  he  added  a  new 
collation  of  the  printed  Coptic  text,  and  some  MSS. 
of  the  Sclavonic  version,  as  well  as  passages  of  the 
more  ancient  Latin  version. 

Hermann  Treschow  gave  a  description  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  MSS.,  and  some  specimens  of 
them  also  in  his  Tentamen  Descriptionis  Codicum  vet. 
aliquot  Graecorum  Novi  Faederis  Manuscriptorum, 
qui  in  Bibliothec&  Csesared  Vindobonensi  asservantur. 
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HanniiB,  1 773,  Svo.  We  might  indeed  hiive  expected 
from  the  editor  some  account  of  those  which  Tres- 
chow  has  not  described^  such  as  Lambee.  xxviii. 
xzxii.  xxxiii.  The  plan  of  this  work  is  so  laid^  that 
its  use  is  combined  with  circumstantialities,  which 
should  not  be  increased  in  such  piecemeal  perform- 
ances. It  is  well  known  that  Birch  examined  some  of 
these  MSS.,  and  has  occasionally  communicated  other 
readings  from  them,  as  we  here  find  in  his  list ;  whence 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  meed  of  accuracy  more  fre- 
quency belongs  to  Birch.  There  is  yet  a  beautiful 
Novum  Testamentum  Vindobonense,  which  exclu- 
sively proceeded  from  the  treasures  of  the  Royal 
Library.  It  appeared  under  the  title,  Nov.  Test,  ad 
Codicem  Vindobonensem  Grsec^  expressum,  varieta- 
tem  Lectionis  addidit  Carolus  Alter.  Vienns,  1787. 
8vo.,  3  parts. 

That  was  indeed  a  Golden  Age  for  criticism,  in 
which  scholars  emulated  with  each  other,  to  pro- 
duce documents  from  their  concealment,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  general  use  of  the  world.  Among  these, 
Andreas  Birch,  Professor  at  Copenhagen,  may  lay 
claim  to  a  distinguished  merit.  He  examined  for  the 
Royal  Danish  edition  of  the  New  Testament  several 
MSS.  ;  some  he  partly  collated,  others  entirely, 
which  appeared  to  be  most  deserving  of  it.  The 
famous  Vatican  MS.  1209.  called  B.  in  criticism,  was 
first  on  the  list,  to  which  he  devoted  a  singular  in- 
dustry in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the 
Acts,  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  In  Luke  and 
John  he  obtained,  by  means  of  Woide,  the  collation 
which  had  been  made  for  Bentley.  He  then  twice 
collated  Cod.  Vat.  354.  of  the  Gospels  written  in  the 
year  949.  in  uncial  characters ;  Cod.  Vat.  1057.  also 
in  uncial  characters.  Cod.  Vat.  349.  of  the  Gospels, 
Cod.  Vat.  360.  Urbino-Vat  2.  of  the  Gospels,  which 
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according  to  the  subscription,  came  from  a  very 
ancient  copy,  twice  with  accuracy,  not  to  spei^ 
of  the  extracts,  which  he  made  from  other  Roman 
MSS..  from  those  of  the  Library  at  Vienna,  from  the 
Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  at  Florence,  or  those 
which  he  obtained  by  means  of  Moldenhauer  from 
the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial,  by  means  of  Hensler  from 
the  Library  at  Copenhagen.  Lastly,  Adler  also  en- 
riched his  compilations  by  the  collation  of  the  Gos- 
pels according  to  the  Syro-Hierosolymitan  version, 
as  he  calls  it,  and  by  the  various  readings  of  two 
other  Syriac  versions.  He  has  given  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  documents,  and  of  their  execution 
in  copious  Prolegomena,  which  precede  the  work, 
which  appeared  with  considerable  typographical 
beauty  under  the  following  title :  Quatuor  Evan- 
gelia  Grsece  cum  variantibus  k  textu  Lectionibus 
Codd.  MSS.  Bibliothecffi  Vaticanse,  Barberins,  Lau- 
rentinianse,  Vindobonensis,  Escurialensis,  Hauni- 
ensis  Regis,  quibus  accedunt  Lectiones  versionum 
Syrarum^  Veteris,  Philoxenianae,  et  Hierosolymitanae. 
Jussti  et  sumptibus  Regis  edidit  Andreas  Birch,  Hau- 
niae.  A.  mdcclxxxviii.  excud.  J.  F.  Schultz.  Univ. 
Typog.  4to. 

A  great  number  of  the  impressions  of  this  first 
part,  and  the  apparatus  for  the  second  were  destroyed 
in  the  unfortunate  fire  at  Copenhagen,  in  June  1795, 
and  Birch  then  separately  published  his  collations 
from  the  Acts,  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Episties,  and 
also  the  Apocalypse  °. 

®  Variae  Lectiones  ad  textum  Act.  App.  Epp.  CatboUcanun  et 
Pauli  h  Codd.  Graecis  MSS.  Bibliothecse  Vaticanae,  &c,f  collectae  et 
editffi  ab  Andrei  Birch  SS.  Theol.  Doctore  et  Prof.  &c.  Hauniss. 
A.  C.  MDccxcviii.  8vo. 

Variae  Lectiones  ad  textum  Apocalypseos,  ex  Cod4r  Graecis,  MSS. 
&c.  coUectsB  et  editae  ab  Andred  Birch,  &c.  Hauniae,  A.  C.  vdccc. 
Prostant  apud  Proft.  et  Storch. 
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Besides  the  Vatican  MSS.  1209.  and  1210.  whose 
collation  is  here  continued.  Vat  367.  of  the  Acts, 
Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles^  a  very  remarkable 
book,  was  extracted  with  uncommon  diligence,  as 
well  as  Pio-Vat  50.,  and  Alexandrino-Vat.  29.,  the 
last  of  which  is  only  preserved  as  far  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians.  Besides  these,  Borgian.  4.  and 
Venet.  10.,  which  also  contain  the  Apocalypse,  were 
entirely  collated  by  Engelbreth.  Yet,  the  MSS.  of 
the  Roman,  Viennese,  and  other  Libraries,  which  were 
examined  only  in  particular  chapters  or  epistles,  are 
very  numerous. 

On  the  Apocalypse,  besides  the  two  MSS.  men- 
tioned above.  Vat.  356.,  Vat.  579.,  Vat.  1136.,  Vat. 
1166.,  Alex.-Vat.  68.,  Pio-Vat.  50.,  were  collated 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  whole  of  this  treasure,  which,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  added  to  the  critical  apparatus,  a  man, 
whose  uncommon  ability  in  critical  works  of  this 
description  we  have  praised  above,  comprised,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  be  seen  at  once,  and  converted 
into  another  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  With 
this  he  adorned  the  evening  of  a  laborious  and  meri- 
torious life,  and  left  behind  him  a  memory  full  of 
honour  by  means  of  this  work,  which,  in  the  multitude 
of  critical  materials  which  time  daily  develops,  may  be 
surpassed,  but  in  clear  and  correct  judgment  scarcely 
will  be.  Its  title  is.  Novum  Testamentum  Graece. 
Textum  ad  fidem  Codicum,  Versionum,  et  Patrum 
recensuit  et  Lectionis  varietatem  adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jac. 
Griesbach.  Volumen  i — ^iv.  Evangelia  complectens. 
Editio  secunda,  emendatior,  multoque  locupletior. 
Hal»  Saxon,  ap.  J.  Jac.  Curtii  haeredes  et  Londini 
apud  Petrum  Elmsley,  1796,  8vo.  The  second  part 
is  Nov.  Test,  as  before.  Volumen  ii.  Acta,  Epistolas 
Apostolorum  cum  Apocalypsi  complectens.    Edit 
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sec.  Hate  Saxon,  et  Londini  apud  Payne  et  Mackin- 
lay,  1806. 

He  has  explained  the  grounds  of  criticism  on  which 
he  proceeded  in  the  Commentarius  Criticus  in  Tex- 
tum  Novi  Testamenti.  Particula  Ima.  Jenae.  mdcccii. 
Particula  2ma.  Jense,  mdcccxi.  Both  parts  do  not  go 
beyond  Matthew  and  Mark. 


VOL.  I.  z 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

YBRSIONS  OF  THB  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
SECTION  LXI. 

By  these  means,  which  we  have  hitherto  considered, 
the  Greek  text  was  from  its  first  publication  handed 
down  to  us  through  a  course  of  centuries :  it  was 
likewise  multiplied  among  us,  by  the  new  invention 
of  printing : — these  pains  were  bestowed  upon  it, 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  its  original 
state,  the  traces  of  which  had  been  so  much  obli- 
terated in  process  of  time ;  and  these  preparations 
were  made  for  futurity,  which  hereafter  might  ap- 
proximate it  to  the  mark,  at  which  as  yet  it  could 
not  arrive. 

Yet  have  we  documents  which  are  much  older 
than  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  and  which,  in  promot- 
ing this  object,  are  of  uncommon  value.  They  are 
not  in  Greek,  but  in  foreign  languages,  and  even  if 
the  original  text  were  lost,  would  be  unable  to  restore 
to  us  a  Greek  passage. 

This  is  preserved ;  but  through  the  contradictions 
of  MSS.,it  is  so  unlike  to  its  original  state,  that  we  are 
forced  to  inquire  what  part  of  it  we  would  adopt,  and 
what  part  of  it  we  would  reject.  Yet,  since  we  have 
before  us  the  Greek  expressions  and  passages  (the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  which  frequently  becomes  a 
question),  these  documents  are  capable  of  informing 
us,  whether  they  had  any  critical  principle,  and 
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what  were  their  expressions,  arrangement,  and  order 
— what  they  read — what  stood  in  the  Greek  copies 
in  their  days,  from  whence  their  matter  was  derived. 

This  is  the  service  which  the  ancient  versions  can 
render  to  us :  so  far  are  they  of  use  in  criticism : — 
and,  as  far  as  the  age  of  the  witnesses  deserves  re- 
gard, some  will  even  highly  prize  the  MSS.  We 
are  inclined  to  set  a  value  on  them  beyond  that  of 
their  exegetical  use  in  obscure  passages,  since  their 
authors  were  approximated  to  the  time,  the  place, 
and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  Biblical  writers. 

But  this  prerogative  can  only  be  the  portion  of 
immediate  versions:  for  those  which  are  mediate, 
f .  e.  which  are  again  made  from  versions,  may  indeed 
shew  us  the  readings  of  the  mother- version,  from 
whence  they  proceed,  but  not  of  the  Greek  text ; — 
they  may  contribute  something  to  the  explanation 
of  their  mother- version,  but  not  to  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal text,  which  they  do  not  express.  Yet,  above 
every  thing,  the  versions  must  have  been  prepared 
with  such  care  and  critical  fidelity,  for  reliance  to 
have  been  placed  on  the  editions  of  them. 

We  propose,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  arrange 
them  according  to  their  countries,  and  first  to  treat 
of  the  Asiatic,  then  of  the  African,  and  lastly  of  those, 
which  arose  in  Europe. 


%  2 
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SYRIAC  VERSIONS. 
THE  FIRST  AND  MOST  ANCIENT  OF  THESE. 


SECTION  LXII. 

Among  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament^  which 
the  Syrians  possessed  in  their  native  tongue^  accord- 
ing to  their  unanimous  declaration^  the  Peschito  is 
the  oldest  According  to  some^  it  was  called  l4^Jtf> 
or  literal^  to  express  the  peculiar  quality,  for 
which  it  is  distinguished.  Yet  is  it  far  from  being 
scrupulously  literal,  but  without  detriment  to  fide- 
lity, it  maintains  a  free  style,  whilst  it  appears  to 
agree  with  this  title,  and  the  interpretation  attri- 
buted to  it.  AbulfiEuraj  gives  another  exposition  of 
it,  averring,  that  it  was  applied  to  it  less  for  having 
regard  to  elegance  and  polish  of  language,  than  to 
accuracy '. 

A  ounn  with  the  Jews,  is  a  representation  of 
words  in  another  tongue.  But  they  attribute  a 
double  seme  to  the  term  in  the  sacred  books,  viz. 
BWfi  or  the  mere  signification  of  words,  and  wnm  or 
the  learned  and  allegorical  sensed  According  to 
the  Chaldee  form  mm  becomes  tswa,  and  according 
to  the  Syriac  M&rrs.  The  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment recognizes  the  Hebrew  text,  as  the  source,  and 
is  consequently  the  labour  of  Jews  at  a  very  early 

»  Greg.  Abulfaragii  Hist  Dynast.  Dyn.  vi.  p.  100  (Arabic  text). 

^  Hottinger»  Thetaurut  Philologic.  leu  davia  Sacr.  Scripture. 
Edit.  Hi.  1.  i.  c  ii.  §  7*  de  sensd  Sacr.  Script,  p.  235-37.  Scfaickanl» 
Bechinatli  Happerushiniy  Ditput.  vi.  p.  116. 
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period,  from  whom  it  received  the  name.  When  the 
New  Testament  was  added  to  it,  it  was  also  included 
under  this  term. 

TheChaldee  Targumin  (we  are  speaking  of  the  two 
oldest)  were  easily  completed :  for  the  most  part  they 
were  not  evrai  obliged  to  change  the  words,  but 
lAerely  to  alter  the  forms  ;  but  the  Syriac  was  forced 
frequently  to  choose  other  expressions,  and  to  follow 
its  own  grammatical. construction,  from  whence  the; 
version  differed  from  the  preceding  translation,  and^ 
in  exhibiting  the  force  of  words,  passed  over  into 
ISWB,  from  which  peculiarity,  in  my  opinion,  this 
version  acquired  the  name  of  U^jud. 


SECTION  LXIII. 

The  translator  made  his  version  ftt>m  a  Greek 
copy.  This  is  proved  by  the  numerous  words, 
which  he  has  retained  from  the  Greek,  exactly  in 
the  place  and  passage,  where  they  occur  in  the 
original  text,  although  fi^uently  there  were  pure 
Syriac  expressions  for  them.  In  no  place  have  I 
found  more,  than  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Matthew  : 
it  is  therefore  particularly  adapted  to  be  alleged  as 
a  specimen.    In  this,  at  ver.  11,  12.  fiy^iAwv,  6.  n^, 

7.  aypoc,  Scvoci  19.  /3i|/ua,  27.  ffrpaTttmai,  awiipa,  28. 
yXa/Av^,   30.  wpoatawov  %   88.   Xyarai,  4f8.  awoyyog, — UO 

less  than  eleven  words  so  occur,  all  of  which,  except 
the  title  tiyifitav,  the  Syrian  had  in  his  language,  and 
priobably  for  the  last  also,  he  would  have  found  a 
corresponding  expression,  as  well  as  for  the  others, 
if  that  in  his  own  tongue  had  failed  him. 

'  The  readmgy  iftwrvmirrec  c2c  ro  wpoimwov  ahrovf  suggested  it 
here  to  hinr,  which  Cod.  VercdII.  and  Veroneus.  apad  Blanchini, 
also  hare. 
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Who  win  deny,  that  these  words  were  current  in 
Syria,  after  the  government  of  the  Sdeuetd»  ?  But, 
that  he  used  all  these  foreign  names  in  preference 
to  those  in  his  native  tcmgue  as  often,  and  as  they 
occur  in  the  Greek  Gospd,  we  can  only  conceive 
from  the  supposition,  that  he  was  induced  to  do  so 
hy  the  Greek  text,  which  lay  before  him*.  But, 
Matthew  in  this  chapter  has  also  introduced  into 
the  Greek,  some  words  from  the  Romans,  e.  g.  ver. 

36.    ^paytXXiiwac,     37.    rpiicnapioy,   65,   66.    icoiitfm^Sia, 

which  the  Sjrrian  fiuthfrdly  restores  in  these  places. 
This  custom  pervades  dl  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  proves  therefore  that  what  we  have 
inferred  from  a  particular  section  of  the  Evangelist, 
applies  still  more  to  the  whole. 

The  translator  has  here  and  there  committed  errors, 
which  could  only  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
Greek  text:  e.  g.  Matt.  xi.  19.  cm  iBucawl^  i  ao^a 
aro  rttfv  rcicv«#v  ovrifc*  which  he  translates  btf  their 
art^,  having  read  r^xywy  for  nnvfov :  Matt  xxiiL  26. 
iciK  riic  wuf^Q^nSoQ  he  renders  brim  or  handle,  which 
could  only  have  happened  by  reading  o^Soc,or  rather 
mpa^iSoc  in  an  unusual  connexion.  Mark  vi.  1.  he 
mistook  c/coXXndiKrav  for  iiicoXovdi|<rav,  and  Luke  ix.  43. 
cppt^fv  for  ippn^iv.  The  etymology  of  cop  IJwTpwir  at 
v.  10.  is  also  remarkable :  thou  shalt  catch  alive. 
In  Acts  ix.  1.  instead  of  ifiwwv,  he  read  c/iiirXiiiic^  and 
Acts  xvi.  29.  instead  of  airii<rac— MoSnaac.  He  also 
committed  a  stranger  mistake  in  Acts  xviii.  7.  where 
instead  of  ovofnan  'lovcrrov  ^cjSo^vov,  he  read  ''  in  the 
KAHB  OF  Titus,  who  fbahsd  GOD  ;*•  consequently^ 
he  thus  divided  it,  ONOMA— TII0Y2— TOY— 2E- 

•  Bar  Bahlul,  Bar  HebreeuSy  and  most  of  the  Sypac  works,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  are  equally  full  of  Gr^k  words.— Teaks- 

LATOK. 
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BOMENOY  and  Imigthened  the  upper  stroke  of  the 
two  iotas,  in  TII0Y2 ',  until  it  became  TITOY2.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ii  18.  he  changes  &af  c* 
povra  into  avfA^tpovra  I  Gal.  ii.  2.  he  must  have  read 
.  Kar  liuLv  rocc  Sojcovot — ^cariSwv  rocc  Soic — since  he  trans- 
lated it  otAjiOM.  Eph.  vL  2.  he  changes  cirou(>avtocc 
into  iwovfmyioig,  and  PhiL  ii.  16.  Aoyov  2^iic  into  roirov 
l^fig.  In  James  ii.  18.  KATAKAYXATAIEAE02-- 
he  added  the  last  syllable  of  the  verb  to  cXioc>  and  for 
AI  read  AI— AI-EAE02 :— instead  of  the  renuuning 
KATAKAYXAT  he  read  KATAYXETE,  whence  arose 
Karav^ttTB  Si'  cXcoc  Kpi<r&a>^,  BS  he  has  exprcssod  it  in 
his  version. 


SECTION  LXIV. 

As  far  as  we  know  of  them,  the  MSS.^  of  the  Pes- 
chito,  with  the  exception  of  one,  have  only  the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  first  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of 
John,  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Of  these  they  there^ 
fore  have  four  less  than  the  Greek  MSS.,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  likewise  is  wanting  to  them.  The  four 
other  Epistles  in  the  Syrian  version  do  not  come 
near  to  the  Peschito,  either  in  the  mode  of  trans- 
lating  an  original  writing  into  a  foreign  tongue, 
or  in  the  other  ideas  of  the  author.  They  are 
forced,  and  laboriously  adapted  to  the  letter  of 
the  text,  without  regard  to  purity  of  diction,  and 
without  a  happy  notion  of  the  sense  of  the  wi- 
ginal,  and  were  undertaken  with  little  knowledge 
of  the  matter.  Pococke  found  them  in  a  MS.  be- 
longing to  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  contained 

*  Hug's  caDJectme  will  not  completely  availf  in  thia  inetance^ 
because  there  is  a  2»  whiqli  is  left  ttnexpUined.-^TRANSLATOK. 
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the  Acts  of  tke  Apofitles,  according  to  the  ancient 
version,  the  three  generally  recognised  CathoKc 
EjHstleSy  and  these  besides,  which  he  separatdy 
edited*. 

Dionysins  Bar  Saliln,  a  Sjrriac  writer  of  the  13th 
century,  says,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Pbiloxeniaa 
version  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  in  the  preliM^  to  the 
2d.  Ep.  of  Peter :  that  '*  the  second  Epistle  of  Petn 
was  not  translated  with  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures, 
whidi  were  anciently  rendered  into  Sjrriac,  and  is 
only  found  in  the  version  of  Bishop  Thomas  of 
CharkdV 

We  are  more  early  informed  by  Cosmas^  an 
Egjrptian  Scholar,  known  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  by  his  Oriental  voyages  of  the  Indian 
Sailor,  that  only  three  Catholic  Epistles  were  found 
among  the  Syrians :  that  of  James,  the  first  dt  Peter, 
and  the  first  of  John '. 

But,  to  revert  to  Dionysius  Bar  Salibi,  and  his  as- 
sertion, which  maintains  these  Epistles  only  to  have 
been  found  in  the  translation  of  Bishop  lliomas  of 
Charkel,  he  must  mean  the  Philoxenian  version,  which 

*  The  reioaining  tide  follows  the  thr^  lines  of  the  Sjriac  in- 
scription. Epistolae  quatuot,  Petri  seeunda,  Johannis  secunda  et 
tenia,  et  Judae  fratris  Jacobi,  una  ex  celeberr.  Bibliotheae  Bod- 
leiansB  Oxon.  MS.  exeniplari  nunc  primuni  depromptiB,  et  cha* 
ractere  HebrsBO,  varsione  LatinA,  notisque  qnibnsdam  insignits, 
operd  et  studio  Edvardi  Pococke,  Angli-Oxoniensis.  Lugdun.  Bat. 
ex  ofBcinft  Bonavent.  et  Abrah.  Elzevir.  Acad.  Typog.  A.  1630.  4. 
From  this  edition,  in  consequence  of  a  work  of  Antony  Vitr^  against 
Gabriel  Sionita,  these  four  Epistles  were  inserted  in  the  Parisian 
Polyglott :  the  difierences  between  the  two  editions  are,  therefore^ 
merely  the  arbitrary  alterations  of  Sionita. 

▼  Pococke  in  Praef.  ad  quatuor  Epist.  Cath.  Cf.  Hassenkamp'a 
Remarks  on  the  last  §  §.  of  Michaelis's  Introduction.    P.  14. 15. 

'  Cosmas  Indico  illust.  de  Mund.  L.  vii.  in  Galland*s  Biblioth. 
Patmm  T.  xi.  p.  535.  Jlapa  2vpocc  it  tl  fiti  ai  rpttc  f^ptu  ai  rpo- 
ytypofiiupai  oux  tvpimcoynu*  Xfy«  it  *Io«:w/}ov,  Ilcrpov,  nu  'Iimv«ov. 
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we  shall  soon  see,  that  Thomas  of  Charkel,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Germanicia,  criticized.  Bar  Salibi 
certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  Epistles,  which  since 
the  days  of  Pococke  have  been  received  into  the 
editions  of  the  Peschito ;  nevertheless,  although  they 
smnetimes  approach  very  near  to  the  Philoxenian, 
they  are  perfectly  distinct  from  them  in  readings,  in 
the  choice  of  words,  and  the  freedom  of  their  style. 

Yet,  were  we  to  conclude  from  the  words  of 
Dionysins  Bar  Salibi,  that  Thomas  had  made  a  trans- 
lation of  his  own  of  the  Epistles,  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  the  declaration  of  the  writer  were  still  un- 
true on  Mipther  ground ;  for  they  were  not  merely 
to  be  found  in  the  version  of  Thomas  of  Charkel, 
but  also  in  the  Philoxenian.  The  more  probable 
however  must  therefore  remain  to  be  the  case,  that 
Bar  Salibi  knew  nothing  of  the  version  of  the  four 
EpisCles,  which  are  now  printed  in  the  editions  of 
the  Peschito. 

Besides,  the  Apocalypse  also  is  wanting  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  Peschito,  as  we  have  already  said.  At 
least,  that  which  appears  after  some  editions  of  the 
Peschito,  is  certainly  no  part  of  it,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  quality.  In  the  mode  of  translation,  it  rather 
agrees  with  the  four  above-mentioned  Epistles ;  e.  g. 
in  the  custom  of  expressing  o,  hy  ro  by  ooi,  ^OiOi^  &c.> 
which  often  occurs  in  a  single  verse,  even  to  insipi- 
\^  dity,  as  Apoc.  v.  6.,  where  it  occurs  four  times,  and 
is  only  necessary  once ;  or  in  the  more  particular  care 
of  rendering  cirrc  and  utn  by  A^l  and  ^ooKiAiLil :  also, 
in  the  ungrammatical  omission  of  every  affix  afl:er 
nouns  and  verbs,  which  were  always  suffixed  with 
the  particle  ^^  to  mark  the  substantiality  of  avroc, 
airii  in  Greek :— Apoc.  ii.  13.  this  occurs  no  less  than 
five  times  in  one  verse. 

If  this  version  be  not  the  Philoxenian,  it  at  least 
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originated  ftom  it  The  learned  aasnre  us,  timt  it 
does  not  entirely  agree,  nor  entirely  differ  from  it ; 
but  the  description  of  the  MS.,  by  which  it  was  first 
made  known,  points  back  to  the  Philoxenian  version. 
^Versuum  distinctiones/'  so  is  the  MS«  described^ 
^  libellps  iste  propria  habet  nnBas,  et  nee  cafntom  nisi 
quie  k  lectore  quodam,  nescio  quo,  nostris  numeris 
adscripta  fiierunt.  Sententiarum  tam^i  diitmctumei 
habet  wmas,  quarum  quaedam  longiores,  alias  bre- 
viores  periodos  discemere  videntur,  quas  nos  hie 
non  gravatfe  omisimus,  tiim,  quia  typographus  iis 
carebat,  turn  quia  nos  certum  earum  usum  non  de- 
prendebamus.  Aliquando  enim  totm  pagima  habet 
nullam,  interdum  una  muUae,  ac  nonnunqukn  sine 
uIU  sententis  distinctione  solius  Elegantis  caosd 
eumulatos,  priores  quatuar  puneOs  rubrie,  ciretdum 
nigrum  ocuUJbrmd  canetantem,  quadrangulari  formd 
continentibus  :  posteriores,  quatuar  eolummodopunctU, 
duobus  rectis  rubrie,  aim  /ronw^^mgfmjunguntur. 
Alias  eti^  insigniuntur,  &c.''  And,  in  some  pages 
afterwards :  '^  non  est  autem  dissimulandum,  in 
ipsius  Autographi  margine  errata  varia  k  lectore 
quodam,  nescio  quo,  sed  ali^  manii,  alio  atramento 
emendata  conspici :  item  verba  qtuBdam  in  Autogn^ho 
occurrisee  redundanOa,  aut  his  scripta,  qus  manifesto 
sensum  vitiarent,  quas  nos  resecuimus." 

This  MS.  was  written  by  one  Caspar,  a  native  of 
India,  as  he  calls  himself  at  the  end  of  it  ^.  He  however 
resided  in  the  West  (as  it  seems),  and  belonged  to  the 
congregatio  de  propaganda  fide.  The  Orphan-Asylum* 
Library  at  Halle  possesses  a  written  Liturgy  of  the 
Chaldasan  ceremonies  in  Syriac  characters,  which  an 


'  Adier  quotes  several  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  written 
in  India,  in  Vers.  Syriac.  denuo  examinata.  HafiiiflB  17S9.  4^  p.  t^ 
t5,  %e. 
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ancient  hand  has  entitled :  **  Ordo  Baptizandi  juxt4 
ritum  Chaldasorum,  linguft  ChaldaicA,*  •  •  •  descriptus 
per  Oaapar  de  Malavar,  Indum,  Romae^  menge  Julii 
MDLXXX  '•''  The  name  and  country  of  the  tran- 
scriber are  on  both  sides  of  it ;  a  comparison  of  the 
characters  might  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision. 

The  printed  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse 
formerly  belonged  to  the  younger  Scaliger;  from 
thence^  it  came  into  the  Academical  Library  at 
Leyden,  from  which  MS.  Louis  de  Dieu  edited  it  •^ 
and  from  his  prefisu^  we  have  extracted  the  preced* 
ing  description  of  the  MS.  Its  text  was  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  Polyglots  of  Paris  and  London^ 
and  subjoined  to  some  editions  of  the  Peschito. 

SECTION  LXV. 

The  copies  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version  therefore 
at  leasts  had  not  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter^  the 
second  and  third  of  John^  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude^ 
since  the  sixth  century^  nor  had  they  an  Apocalypse, 
although  we  know  not  how  long  they  were  without 
it.  Yet,  the  Greek  Bibles  contained  all  these  treatises, 
and  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  were  any  where 
banished  from  the  Sacred  Codex,  however  much 
opinions  were  divided  about  them. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  the  Peschito  did 

'  Herbert  Marsh's  remarks  and  additions  to  John  David  Mi- 
chaeUs's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  transL  by  Rosenmiiller* 
P.  !•  Gdtt.  1795.  4,  §  16«. 

*  Apoealypiis  Sancti  Jobannis,  ex  manuscripto  ezemplari  i  BibU- 
othec&  dariss.  Viri  Josephi  Scaligeri  deprompta*  charactere  Syro  et 
Bbraeo,  cum  versione  Latin&  et  notis,  oper&  et  studio  Ludovid  de 
Dieu.  Lugd.  Bat,  ex  Typ.  ElsevirianL  1627.  4.  This  edition  was 
again  printed  after  Lud.  de  Dieu's  Critica  Saera,  foL  AmsteL  1683. 
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not  originally  contain  the  Apocalypse^  since  such 
important  witnesses  in  the  East  have  decided  in  its 
favour,  such  as  Justin  Martyr  in  Paliestine,  and 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  the  chief  of  the  mo«t  re- 
spectable Churches  in  Syria ;  or  it  must  otherwise 
be,  that  the  Peschito  was  made  immediately  after 
the  anti-allegorical  controversies  of  Nepos,  when 
several  of  the  Oriental  Teachers  has  concurred  in  the 
opmion  of  Dionysius  Alexandrinus ;  viz.  late  in  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  of 
which  I  can  still  much  less  persuade  myself. 

Each  of  these  hypotheses  being  improbaUe,  a 
third  remains,  viz.  this — that  the  Apocalypse  may 
have  been  gradually  omitted  from  the  books  of  the 
old  Syriac  version. 

The  proof  of  it  is  very  simple,  Ephrem  frequently 
quotes  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  in  his  works,  which 
still  exist  in  the  original  tonguCi  as  in  those,  which 
were  translated  into  Greek  in  the  fourth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries  \  naming  the  author  in  his  quota- 
tions. Ephrasm  could  not  have  done  this,  had  not  a 
Sjrriac  version  of  it  existed,  since  he  did  not  under- 
stand Greek. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  it  has  been  sometimes  as- 
serted by  the  learned,  that  Ephraem  was  acquainted 
with  Greek,  without  mentioning  their  authority  for 
that,  which  they  so  unhesitatingly  declare.  The 
contrary  is  however  very  well  known  from  ancient 
and  valuable  documents;  Sozomenus,  himself  an 
Oriental,  bom  in  Palaestine,  educated  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian Baruth,  then  a  famous  school,  and  not  £Gur  dis- 
tant in  time  from  the  days  of  Ephraem,  says  so,  and 
Theodoret  of  Antioch,  Bishop  of  Cyr,in  Syria,  even 

*  0pp.  Syr.  T,  ii.  p.  S$i.    Opp.  Gr.  T.  ii.  p.  5S  et  p.  194. 
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expresses  his  surprize,  that  without  a  knowledge  of 
Greek,  he  should  have  been  able  so  successfully  to 
have  controverted  the  Greek  Heretics  ^ 

One  or  the  other  of  the  learned  men,  perhaps, 
erred  in  mistaking  for  him  Ephr»m,  the  Patriarch  of 
Teupolis,  to  whom  Photius  attributes  a  more  than 
ordinary  education  in  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Greeks,  besides  his  knowledge  of  Syriac  \ 

Yet,  a  more  modem  author  of  high  estimation  in 
BiUical  criticism,  even  names  to  us  his  instructor  in 
Greek,  viz.  Basil,  Bishop  of  Csesarea;  I  cannot  say  on 
what  authority,  since  I  only  know  some  extracts  of 
the  writing,  in  which  he  makes  this  assertion  ^  But, 
the  authorities  for  it  could  not  have  been  great,  since 
Basil's  brother  (if  it  were  not  indeed  himself)  an 
ancient  and  respected  writer,  who  wrote  a  life  of 
Ephrsem,  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  informs  us,  that 
Ephrssm  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Basil :— on  a  visit  at 
a  period  of  life,  when  an  attempt  to  learn  languages  no 
k>nger  succeeds,  when  Ephrsem  had  already  become  ^ 
famous  for  his  works.  Ephraem  himself  also  speaks 
of  his  visit:  he  says,  that  the  Bishop  addressed 
him  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  and  communicates 
to  us  the  subject  of  their  conversation  *. 

He  must  therefore  indeed  have  learned  Greek  late 

*  Sosom.  H.  E.  L.  iii.  c  16.  Hepi  IXXi|yun|c  irac^ctoc  &fWipoi» 
Theod.  Hist*  E«  L.  iv.  c.  29.  Hac^ccac  yap  oh  yiytviuvoQ  eXXiyvu'iic^ 
TOVQ  T€  iroXvff^c^ccc  TWK  IXXijvwv  ^aXi|y^  irXayov^^  k.  t.  X, 

'  Pfaodus,  Cod.  228. 

*  Sphon  de  ratione  textiks  Biblici  in  Ephraemi  Syri  commentariis' 
obyiiy  gusque  usd  critico.  Leips.  1786-4.  Eichhorn's  General 
Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  V.  'u  1  Pt.  p.  137. 

'  Gr^orii  Nysseni  de  vitft  Ephraem  Syri,  &c.  0pp.  T.  iii.  p.  605. 
Edit.  Ducsei. 

■  Cotelerii  Monum.  Ecd.  Or.  T,  iii.  p.  58.  Baailii  vita  in  Opp. 
Bas.  T.  iii.  Gamerii,  §  xxix.  N.  4.  Epbraem*  Encom.  Baalii,  T.  iiK. 
Opp.  Ed.  Vostii,  Colon.  1603,  fol.  p.  712. 
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in  lifef  and  in  a  very  quick  and  wonderfiil  maaner; 
— indeed^  in  a  very  strange  manner,  as  a  life  of  Basil 
written  by  Amphilochus  represents  the  affair.  The 
Bk^prapher  reports,  that  Basil,  during  the  visit  of  three 
da]rs,  which  the  Syrian  teacher  paid  to  him,  obtained 
from  God  by  hte  prayers,  that  Im  guest  might  be 
able  to  speak  Gre^,  which  to  his  own  astonishment 
he  instantly  did  ^  If  we  reject  the  miracle,  a  Tri- 
FOUUM  Gracum  still  remains;  but  this  is  badly 
authenticated,  according  to  the  correct  judgment, 
which  critics  long  since  have  pronounced  on  this 
biography. 

Now,  if  he  never  learnt  Greek,  if  he  did  not  under* 
stand  it,  there  must  have  been  a  Syriac  version  of 
the  Apocalypse,  in  which  he  read  it  The  same  ap- 
plied to  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  to  the  second  of  Peter, 
and  to  the  sec<md  of  John  ^ 

The  learned  men  of  Gottingen  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  objected,  that  Ephrasm  has  even  quoted  Greek 
words  in  his  commentaries.  Yet,  these  are  only 
single  words,  and  in  very  few  places,  which,  were  he 
desirous  of  knowing  how  the  seventy  had  translated 
them,  he  might  easily  ascertain  by  inquiring  from 
the  brethren  of  his  community.  I  do  not  give  this 
answer  from  mere  hypothesis :  his  Syrian  Biographer 
offers  it  to  me.  He  says,  that  when  Ephrsem  went 
to  Egypt,  he  took  one  of  his  scholars  with  him,  as  a 
Greek  interpreter  \  Once  for  all,  we  have  in  this 
passage  a  confirmation  of  the  first  point,  that  Greek 


*  Gerard.  Voss.  T,  i.     0pp.  Ephraem,  p.  xiii. 

'  These  Epistles  are  quoted  by  Ephriem  in  the  foUowing  placet : 
Ep.  Jude,  T.  i.  Opp.  Syr.  p,  136.  Opp.  Gr.  T.  iii.  p.  6«.  6S. 
2  Pet  T.  ii.  Opp.  Syr.  p.  342.  Opp.  Gr.^.  ii.  p.  887.  2  Joho 
T.  i.    Opp.  Gr.  p.  76.    T.  iii.  p.  52. 

^  Vita  S.  Ephr.  §  15.  p.  39.    Asseman.  Biblioth.  Or.  T.  i. 
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was  unknown  to  him,  and  a  discovery  of  the  ^  other, 
how  he  obtained  these  solitary  words  in  his  commen- 
tary. Let  me  therefore  be  pardoned  for  persisting 
in  the  assertion,  that  Ephraem  read  in  some  version 
the  disputed  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  which  he 
frequently  quotes. 


SECTION  LXVI. 

But,  whilst  we  are  endeavouring  to  restore  some 
parts  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  which  have  been 
severed  from  it  in  later  times,  a  celebrated  indivi- 
dual has  employed  himself  in  depriving  it  of  very 
unsuspected  possessions,  which  no  one,  before  him, 
has  assailed :— viz.  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  \ 

He  says,  that  this  Epistle  in  those  passages,  where 
Paul  has  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament,  quotes  them 
aitev  the  Peschito ;  from  whence  he  infers,  that  it 
must  have  been  later  translated,  than  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  this  is  not  the  case. 
According  to  this,  it  may  assuredly  be  supposed, 
that  the  Christians  had  first  translated  the  New,  and 
then  the  Old  Testament  into  Syriac.  But  this  cele- 
brated writer  should  not  have  contented  himself  with 
hypothesis,  where  recourse  might  be  had  to  matter 
of  fact  For  the  same  happens  in  the  Gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles :  not  indeed, 

1  The  preceding  observadon  respecting  the  multitude  of  Greek 
wordSf  which  probably  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Seleucidss  were  in- 
corporated into  the  Syriac,  and  were  on  many  occasions  used,  even 
where  pure  Syriac  terms  expressive  of  the  same  thing  existed,  con- 
tains a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  objection  proposed  by  the  literati  of 
Gottingen* — ^Translator. 

»  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testamenti  P.  i.  §  53.  page 
365*  fourth  edition. 
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in  every  instance,  but  only,  as  it  seems,  where  pas- 
sages from  the  Syriac  Old  Testament  were  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  translator,  or  when  he  could 
easily  find  them.  The  quotation  in  Matt.  xix.  4, 5. 
is  accurately  transcribed  from  the  Syriac  version  of 
Gen.  iii.  24.— or— Matt.  xxi.  5.,  with  the  omission  of 
those  words,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Evangelist, 
is  taken  from  the  Syriac  version  of  Zach.  ix.  9., 
although  this  does  not  express  the  vlov  iwoCoyiov  of 
Matthew.  Sometimes  the  Old  Testament  is  sub- 
jected to  alterations,  where  these  are  necessary  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  words  of  the  New:  thus. 
Matt.  xii.  18.  the  beginning  of  the  passage  is  not 
taken  from  the  Syriac  Isaiah  xlii.  2. :  but  the. two 

verses  from  oiSe  K^vyaan  tO  rv^ofuvov   oh  fffitatt,  are 

entirely  from  thence.     In  like  manner.  Matt.  xiii.  14. 

from  aKOf  ojcovaerc  tO  rov  Xaov  tovtov  is  quoted  With- 
out alteration  from  Isaiah  vi.  9.  but,  the  remainder 
is  more  strongly  adapted  to  the  words  of  Matthew. 

The  long  passage  in  Acts  iv.  25 — ^29.  is  wholly  in- 
serted from  the  2d  Psalm  of  the  Peschito,  and  Acts 
viii.  32,  33.  from  Psalm  liiL  7.  is  inserted  according 
to  the  Syriac  version  of  that  Prophet,  except  one 
word,  which  does  not  occur  in  Luke.  Rom.  ix.  29. 
is  preserved  from  Isaiah  i.  9.  and  Rom.  xi.  9, 10.  from 
Psalm  Ixix.  24,  25.,  although  they  do  not  perfectly 
accord  with  the  words  of  Paul. 

The  hypothesis  (as  this  scholar  says)  which  might 
be  started,  that  the  Christians  had  not  translated  the 
Old  Testament  before  the  New,  may  be  true,  for 
aught  I  care :  yet,  how  would  the  case  be,  if 
the  Jews  translated  it?  They  might  indeed  have 
had  for  a  long  time  a  Syriac  Targum,  as  others  a 
Chaldee.  The  fact  before  us  demands  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  and  thus  two  other  remarkable  points 
will  be  explained.     The  first,  that  the  Syriac  Old 
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Testament  was  made  from  the  Hebrew ;  the  second, 
that  it  was  frequently  modified  according  to  the 
Septuagint  The  Jews  did  the  former :  the  Chris- 
tians, who  for  some  time  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  Alexandrine  version,  the  latter. 

Thus,  will  the  principal  objection  against  this 
Epistle,  on  which  Michaelis  has  laid  a  particular 
stress,  fall  to  the  ground  of  itself.  ^'  In  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  High 
Priest  is  constantly  called,  Ijoio  ^j  ,  but  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  is  called  1;1oqo  .sA^  which 
is  a  proof  that  the  latter  was  translated  by  another 
interpreter."  What  an  important  deduction  from  one 
word! 

Paul  to  prove  the  High  Priesthood  of  Christ  quotes 
Psalm  ex.  4;,  and  his  translator  took  the  quoted  pas- 
sage from  the  Syriac  Psalter,  where  the  expressions 
are,  Vi\s\  1;1oqs  ooi  L^.  Now,  from  the  terms  used 
in  the  premises  (Heb.  v.  6.)  he  could  not  have  used 
Ijois  in  the  consequence,  but  he  must  have  con- 
cluded, therefore  is  HE  V,&oqo.  He  could  not  say, 
it  is  written,  he  is  summus  Sacerdos,  and  then  in  his 
version,  have  deduced  the  consequence,  therefore,  is 
he  suMBius  PoNTiFEx.  lu  justification  of  such  a  con- 
sequence, the  identity  of  the  two  expressions  must 
first  be  shown,  to  join  the  premises  and  the  conse- 
quence, and  the  translator  by  this  change  of  words 
would  have  taken  the  validity  from  his  argument. 
In  C.  vii.  17.  this  proof  again  occurs,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  Epistle  throughout  by 
many  passages  branching  out  from  or  succeeding  to 
it,  so  that  the  interpreter,  had  he  been  ever  so  much 
accustomed  to  the  word  Ijoio,  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce his  custom,  and  confine  himself  to  that 
expression,  in  this  Epistle,  which  the  Biblical  cita- 

VOL.  I.  A  a 
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tion  adduced  in  proof,  as  he  quotes  it,  obliged  him 
to  do. 

Hence,  are  we  not  authorized,  because  the  author 
of  the  version  does  not  in  another  place  select  ex- 
actly this  or  that  word,  which  he  had  used  before,  or 
does  not  generally  express  the  same  passage  exactly 
in  the  same  terms,  in  arguing  a  different  mode  <^ 
translating  and  from  thence  the  personal  difference 
of  the  translator,  as  a  foreign  *"  scholar  has  done.  If 
the  same  and  very  simple  passage  o  Succuoc  ««  numw^ 
tfunrai,  Rom.  i.  17.— Iw^  Uo^ia^oi  ^  Ulo?  be  else- 
where rendered.  Gal.  iii.  11.  iMj-lZoilaioio  ]c^\h 
shall  we  on  this  account  presume  to  ascribe  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  that  to  the  Galatians,  to 
H  different  translator  ? 

The  same  expressions  also  often  occur  in  other 
senses :  at  least  they  appear  so  in  the  judgment  of  the 
translator.  This  is  the  case  in  Heb.  x.  29.  in  regard 
to  the  word  icoivoc.  The  sense  unclean,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  «rXiXQlo,  must  certainly  have  sounded  harsh 
to  the  translator,  and  lo^  which  is  elsewhere  placed 
for  it  in  the  Peschito,  means  something  common,  which 
is  not  suited  to  this  place.  Tit.  i.  4.,  Acts  iv.  32. 
Now  then,  he  had  to  decide :  he  was  forced  to  chuse, 
as  he  has  done,  a  peculiar  expression,  for  a  very  pe- 
culiar sense,  '^  who  accounteth  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, as  common  human  hlood^'  .aiSn}. 

To  assert  a  difference  of  the  translator  from  the 
use  of  different  expressions,  a  greater  chain  of  proof 
is  required,  than  the  number  of  three  or  four  words. 
Let  us  therefore  continue  to  pay  attention  to  the  rea^ 
sonable  confession,  which  the  German  opponent  of 

'  Hetbert  Marsh's  remwlcs  and  additions  to  Midiaelis's  Intro- 
doction  to  the  New  Testament*  Genoan  transtatioib  P»  1-  P*g^ 
186, 87. 
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this  Epistle  has  prdSxed  to  his  very  objections^  which 
tloes  not  tekr  to  individual  words,  but  has  respect  to 
the  performance  of  the  translator,  to  his  judgment, 
Itaste,  and.eapability.  ''  The  verrion  of  this  E^tle,  in- 
deed, (says  Michaelis)  has  a  considerable  simflarityto 
the  Peschito,  it  has  the  same  pure  and  easy  Syriac 
style,  it  hte  1;he  same  fk*eedom  opposed  to  slavish  and 
Ikei^l  translation,  probably  also  it  has  the  same  in- 
trinsic Wbrth.**  So  far  his  words  go :  ^d  noW  it 
will  be  also  well  to  call  16  mind  the  circumstance, 
that  Ephraem  had  indeed  a  version,  and  as  we  per^ 
ceive,  notwithstanding  his  free  citation  of  some  paisM- 
sages,  that  he  had  this  version  in  his  Biblical  Codex, 
and  made  use  of  it  in  his  Syriieu^  works* 

It  has  indeed  seemed  to  me,  that  the  Peschito  of 
the  New  Testament  is  not  entirely  the  work  of  one 
hand.  The  style  of  the  translator  appears  to  me 
freer  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  Episiles> 
than  in  the  Gospels :  and  I  haVe  even  fancied,  that  I 
have  remarked  some  difference  in  the  diction.  But, 
I  have  not  so  carefrdly  noted  down  my  observations; 
for  them  to  form  a  consecutively  demonstrative  and 
argumentative  chain  of  assertions. 

The  Greek  text,  from  which  the  Peschito  is  formed, 
has  the  following  chatacteristic  peculiarities*  It  con- 
tains many  readings,  which  only  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  |U3  £Gur  as  the  third  century :  some 
of  its  particularities  are  occasionally  fonnd  in  the 
copies  of  the  oldw  Latin  translation  before  Jerome> 
and  several  of  them  in  the  fisimous  MS.,  remarkable  for 
its  freedom  of  style,  which  is  preserved  at  Cambridge. 
It  adheres  to  no  other  text,  nor  follows  any  undevi- 
atingly,  but  at  mie  time  harmonizes  with  this,  and 
at  another  with  that ;  frequently,  it  is  independent 
of  any,  following  its  own  will.  Yet  it  has  not  such  a 
striking  variation  from  the  greater  number  of  MSS., 
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as  the  copies  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  seem  to  have 
had^  or  those  of  the  Latins  before  Jerome,  and  al- 
though it  often  agrees  closely  with  the  Cambridge 
MS.,  its  peculiar  readings  are  not  by  £Gur  so  great  and 
numerous  as  those  in  it 

We  therefore  perceiye,  that  this  text  was  arranged 
after  no  prescribed  form,  and  that  the  Codex,  from 
which  the  translator  laboured,  belongs  to  no  fiumly 
of  MSS.,  that  at  one  time  it  has  readings  parallel  to 
this,  at  another  to  that  copy,  but,  that  actually  it 
adheres  to  no  class,  and  is  on  the  whole  indq^ndent 
and  unassociated  with  any. 

According  to  these  correct  and  true  remarks, 
neither  Syria  nor  Palaestine  was  then  in  possession 
of  those  recensions,  which  at  the  period,  when  the 
translation  was  undertaken,  had  estaUished  a  har- 
mony and  a  fixed  text  in  their  Biblical  MSS»  It 
therefore  must  have  been  composed,  at  least,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century,  unless  perchance  the 
purer  and  uncorrupted  state,  by  which  it  is  exalted 
above  the  text  of  this  epoch,  could  indeed  claim  for  it 
a  higher  antiquity. 


SECTION  LXVIIL 

So  far  do  the  critical  vestiges  lead  us  in  an  inquiry 
into  this  document,  with  regard  to  the  time  of  its 
origin.  Now,  we  would  see,  what  other  data  teach 
Us  further  respecting  it. 

The  works  of  Ephrasm  Syrus,  in  which  this  ver- 
sion is  cited  %  attest  that  it  was  used  in  the  Churches, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.     Jacob  of 

•  Storr,  Obss.  super  Novi  Testamenti  ▼eraionibas  Syriads.— 
Stuttgarditt,  1772.  ^  4.  p.  10—14. 
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Nisibis  ranked  before  hiin>  as  a  S3nrian  writer, 
whom  some  call  Ephraem's  preceptor,  who  must 
have  required  a  Syriac  Bible  in  his  exhortations 
to  the  people.  Archelaus,  Bishop  of  Karrchara^ 
Kashara^  KarJus,  for  so  the  Greek  writers,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  express  it,  published  a  refutation  of 
Manes  in  Syriac,  from  which  a  translation  was  made 
into  Greek,  in  the  following  century  p.  These  are 
manifest  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  Syriac  Li- 
terature, the  coHunencement  of  which  was,  probably, 
not  far  remote  from  this  time* 

All  these  indications  do  not  occur  in  the  Roman 
division  of  Syria,  or  within  the  range  of  the  king- 
dom planned  by  Augustus ;  but,  on  the  Euphrates, 
at  Edessa,  Nisibis,  Charrhs,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Mesopotamia,  where  the  petty  kings  of  Osroene  and 
Edessa  at  one  time  asserted  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Parthians,  at  another  of  the 
Romans.  Here,  the  language  of  the  country  first 
unfolded  itself  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Seleucidas, 
and  brought  forth  many  earlier  fruits  of  a  native 
literature. 

Here,  Bardesanes  laboured  in  Syriac  on  different 
branches  of  learning,  in  the  second  century.  He 
published  a  book  de  fato,  the  fragments  of  which 
disclose  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  \  He  also 
wrote  treatises  on  the  doctrines  of  Marcion,  nu- 
merous pamphlets  and  works  against  other  heretics, 
which  were  translated  into  Greek  by  his  acquain- 

^  Hieronym.  de  Script.  Eccles.  V.  Archelaus.  Archelaus  Epis- 
copus  Mesopotamiss  librum  disputationis  suoe^  quam  habuit  adveratia 
Manichceuiny  exeimtem  de  Perside,  Syro  sermone  composuit,  qui 
translatus  in  Greecum  habetur  k  multis.  Claruit  sub  Imperatore 
Probo,  &c. 

^  Euseb,  de  Praep,  Evang.  L.  yi.  c.  ia« 
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taii(c:e%  Xerome,  who  had  seen  them»  menlioiis.t^^ 
in  h]8  energetic  way:  '^if  e¥en  in  the  translations 
^hese  beams  dart  across  them^  what^  think  we,  most 
they  have  been  in  their  original  tongue  *  I**    * 

Harmoniusy  his  son,  although  he  had  be^  in- 
instructed  at  Athens  in  Greek  literature,  vied  with 
hk  fiEtthefa  &me,  as  a  Syriac  writer,  and  was  the 
&yorite  poet  of  the  Syrians,  to  whose  not  perfectly, 
pious  or  orthodox  odes»  which  were  received  with 
impassioned  pleasure,  Ephriem  afterwards  opposed 
the  sacred  poems,  whidi  he  hfyd^  copdpiled  from  the 
melodies  of  Harmonius  \ 

If  the  native  literature  had  reached  so  high  a  point 
in  a;  nfition,  as  it  had  among  the  Mesopotamia^  Chrisr 
tififlB^  in  the  day^  of  Bardesanes  and  Ua|moniufl!»  we 
may  readily  believe,  that  a  translation  of  the  Bible, 
even  if  it  had  not  yet  taken  place,  at  least  could  npt 
have  been  very  remote ;  and  if  works  had  b^cp  trans* 
Iat€4  from  Syriac,  for  the  sake  of  makin^c  them 
known  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  frimds,  of  Bardesapes 
did,  translations  from  the  Greek  into  Syrian  must 
have  assuredly  preceded  them,  to  have  roused  and 
enlivened  the  national  literature*  Besides,  if.  con- 
troversial writings  and  p<deif^cal  trpati^es  coni|Kised: 

'  Euseb.  Hist.  EccLI^  iv.cSS*  B^plfiffavfit  htaptnarg^  ric  htn^t 
iy  rp  Ttay  Svpwv  f^^  lutXiKTUCwarQQf  irpoQ  rovf^  Kara  MapapcM^  rot . 
Tiy^  Ircpovc  ^uu^pufy  wpo'iarafuyovQ  ^oyfigriav,  dioXoyovc  irvtmitrafU' 
yoc  rjf  oLccif  irapaZtiuKi  yXfinrp  rt  icai  ypa^p  fitra  Kai  wXeumav  avrov 
cvyypaftjiari^yf  oitc  Kai  ol  yyktpifioif  xXecflmoc  it  ^ay  aWf  ivyar^K  rf» 
Xayf  wapiarafuyff  iwi  riay  'EXXifvuiv  diro  rtiQ  Svpwv  furafiefikiiKavi 
^yriQ*  iv  ole  iar^  Kai  6  irpoc  'Ayrmyiyor  hcaywraroe  avrov  ircpt  tif^a^ 
fuytii;  itaXoyog.  *0^a  y-€  dWa  ^avty  ahroy  wpo^treL  rov  rvrt  iuiyi*qf 
ayyypa\l/ai—K.  r.  X.    Cf.  Theodoret.  Fheret.  fab.  L.  i.  c.  22. 

>  De  Script  Eccles.  V.  Bardesanes. 

*  Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iv.c.  29.      Hsei^t.  fab.  L.  i.e.  22^ 
Soxomen.  H.E.L.  iii.  c.  16.  Afsemanni  fiiblipth.  Orient.  T.  i.  p*  4^. 
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in  the  I^iguage  of  the  people^  like  those  of  Barde- 
sanes  against  Marcion  and  other  heretics,  had  heen 
received  with  approbation,  and  read  with  interest/ 
the  nation  certainly  must  have  had  the  Bible  in  their^ 
own  tongue,  to  have  taken  an  interest,  to  have  beeir 
able  to  enter  into  th6  controversy,  and  its  proofed 

We  must,  therefore,  have  actual  cause  to  suppose 
particular  impediments  with  respect  to  the  New 
Testatitent;  which  might  have  stood  in  the  way  of  its- 
translation,  if  such  had  not  been  composed  in  Meso-^' 
potamia  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  second' 
century.     To  this  we  are  also  led  by  the  observa- 
tions, which  we  have  shortly  before  made  concerning' 
the  state  of  the  text,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  * 
Peschito.    They  conduct  us  with  certainty  to  the ' 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  fitvour  likewise 
a  wider  step  intb  the  second  century,  if  we  should 
any  where  find  occasion  for  it. 

The  declaration  of  a  writer,  who  speaks  of  the 
Syriac  OospeU  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century, ' 
here  deserves^  attention.    TMs  is  Hegesippus,  from 
whose  works  Eusebius  informs*  us,  that  he  had 
made  quotations  from  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews 
and  from  the  Syriac,  and  in  particular  from  the  * 
Hebrew  tongue,  thus  giving  us  to  understand,  that 
he  was  a  believer  converted  from  Judaism "" :  cc  re  rov 

KtSl  *E|3paiovc  cvfltyyeXiov  Km  rov  Svpiaicov*  jcai  iSuirc  CJC  nic 
EjSpaiSoc  SiaXerrov  nva  riSiyaiv. 

^^  From  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  and  from  the 
Syriac  .•"—does  he  connect  them  as*  one  work,  or 
separate  them  as  two  distinct  works  ?  He  might 
have  connected  them;  for,  the  Gospel  to  the  He- 
brews, which^  as  it  appears,  was  written  in  the  Ga- 
lOaeaa  dialect^  might  on  account  of  the  similarity 

"  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  iv.  c.  %%* 
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of  the  dialect^  be  well  called  a  Syriac  Gospel.  But ^ 
then,  he  must  have  otherwise  expressed  himself,  he 

must  have  said,  U  rov  Svpcoicov  koS^  *E/3patovc  fvayycXiov, 
or  rov  KoSl*  *E^paiovc  cvaYTtXiov,  rov  '2vpwKov—^ram  the 
Ooipel  to  the  Hebrews  written  in  Syriac. 

As  it  now  stands,  *'  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Syriac!*  the  and  distinguishes  two  objects,— a 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  and  a  Syriac,  t.  e*  GospeL 
If  the  Syriac  merely  related  to  the  first,  and  could 
not  be  placed  between  the  two :  but  according  to 
Greek,  Roman  and  German  construction,  it  must  be 
prefixed,  or  placed  after  it,  without  any  thing  inter- 
mediate—tn  Syriaeo  Evangelic  secunditm  Hebr^eos,  or 
in  JSvangelio  sectmdum  Hebneos  Syriaeo,  in  the 
Syrian  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews-^in  the  Gospel  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Syrian  '—in  the  versicm  of  Ulfilas, 
the  Gothic — ^in  the  Gothic  version  of  Ulfilas.  But, 
should  I  say,  in  the  version  of  Ulfilas  and  the 
Gothic,  I  should  express  myself,  as  if  I  were  placing 
things  by  the  side  of  each  other,  which  are  to  be 
separated.  To  be  brief:  Grammar  does  not  connect 
any  one  adjective  with  its  substantive  by  means  of 
AND,  except  when  several  adjectives  being  used  at 
the  same  time,  a  second  or  a  third  is  included  by 
this  conjunction. 

If,  therefore,  we  may  judge  the  words  of  Eusebiua 
according  to  Grammar,  and  ])articularly  the  rules  of 
his  own  tongue,  in  which  he  writes,  it  is  evident  that 
he  speaks  of  a  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  and  of  a  Syriac 
Gospel,  which  last  can  only  be  a  translation. 

'  His  application  of  this  remark  to  German  idiom  is  lost  in  the 
translation :  his  words  are,  in  dem  Evangelium  der  Hebraer,  dem 
Syrischen— in  der  Uebersetaung  des  Ulfilas,  der  Gothiscfaen.    The 

whole  excursus  is  trivial,  as  the  Greek  is  sufficiently  explicit. 

Translator. 
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SECTION  LXIX. 

This  will  suffice  for  the  names,  sources,  state  of 
the  text,  and  age  of  this  version :  we  have  now  to 
enumerate  the  editions  of  it 

When  Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  sent,  in  the 
year  1552,  his  deputy  Moses  of  Merdin  to  Julius  the 
third  at  Rome,  to  state  there  his  confession  of  faith, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  the  deputy  to  cause  the 
Syriac  New  Testament  to  be  printed  in  Europe. 
When  his  visits  to  Rome  and  Venice  £Euled  in  this 
object,  Moses  applied  to  Albert  Widmanstad,  the 
Chancellor  of  Austria,  under  King  Ferdinand  I.  Wid- 
manstad had  for  a  long  time  emj^yed  himself  on 
the  Syriac  language,  and  so  influenced  the  monarch 
by  means  of  his  zealous  intercession,  that  he  defrayed 
the  costs  of  this  work^  He  and  Moses  sedulously 
employed  themselves  in  the  revision  of  the  text  from 
two  MSS.,  and  in  the  impression  of  a  beautifiil  and 
scarce  book,  which,  besides  a  Syriac  inscription  of 
six  lines  in  Estrangelo,  had  also  the  following  in 
Latin.  ^'  Liber  sacrosancti  Evangelii  de  Jesu  Christo 
Domino  et  Deo  nostro.  Reliqua  hdc  Codice  compre- 
hensa  pagina  proxima  indicabit.  Div.  Ferdinand! 
Imperatoris  designati  jussA  et  liberalitate,  charac* 
teribus  et  lingu&  Syrft,  Jesu  Christo  vemacid^  diving 
ipsius  ore  consecrate,  k  Joh.  Evangelists  Hebraica 
diets,  scriptorio  prelo  dfligenter  expressA.''  After 
this  comes  a  Syriac  line,  and  under  it, ''  Principium 
Sapienti®  Timor  Domini  •." 

7  Cf.  Assemani  Bibl.  Or.  T.  1.  p.  5S5.  Cf.  also  Andreae  Mullen 
Greiffenhagii  OpntcuU  Nr.  TiiL  et  ix. 

»  There  is  adeuQed  and  acctnate  description  ^f  this  book  in  Hirt'a 
Oriental  and  Exegetical  Library,  Part  ii.  p.  260.  1.  iv.  Pt.  p.  S17. 
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The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  have  their  own  title,  and  each 
part  of  this  division  again  reckons  its  pages  from  1 : 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  have  Roman  figures  to  the  pages. 
The  dedication  and  postscript  are  both  subdoribed 
initbe  year  MDLr.,  ^md  that  the  work  was  really  con^ 
clnded  in  this  year,  we  percdve  from  the  aoooimt^ 
whidi  ujppewTB  on  the  last  page  but  one  after  the 
letters  to  G.  and  Jacob  Jones.  ^  In  nrbe  Viemi^ 
ampUssimarum  Orientalis  AustrisB  provindarum  me- 
tropoh  florenti88im&,  ad  hune  exitum  pmlnctnm  est 
divinum  hoc  opus.  Anno  4  Ghristi  nativitate  m.d.lv. 
xzvii.  Septembris.  Regiis  Imp^isis.  Caspar  Creph- 
ttts  Elvangensis,  Suevus,  characteres  Syros  ex  norici 
ferri  acie  senlpebat.  Michael  Cymbermannus  prria 
at  operis  snis  excudebat.'* 

In  this  edition  are  wanthig  the  sec<md  Epistk  of 
Pet^,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  tiiat  of  Jnde, 
and'  the  Apocalypse;  also  the  history  of  the  adul- 
teress, and  the  passage  in  1  John  v.  7.  Adler  has  re-  - 
marked,  that  the  Nestorian  MSB.  are  its  basis  \ 

The  second  edition  is  ''  *H  icocvif  &adi|icn.  Testir^ 
mtntum'  Novum  K/m  Ulf^iy:^^  Est  autem  interpre- 
ti^  Syriaca  Novi  Testamenti  Hebrms  typis  de- 

VtPt.p*25.  Iq  my  copy,  tbe  Acts  of  the  Apostles  immediately  fiaUow 
the  Gospels,  but  in  the  chapter  of  contents,  it  wants  the  controverted 
inscription  Nov.  5.  ad  Drv.  FERDmANDUM.    The  dedication  ab 
D.'  MAxnnciANUV  precedes  the  Epndes  of  .Paul,  but  I  also  miss 
thi  inscription  of  the  Gatkolie  Epistle^  Ad  D.  Caboluk  AtrsiBUci 
NOMiNis  SBcvNouic    The  fUTms  of  the  pouter,  from  whose  jvess  the 
work  issued,  are  placed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  title-page,  with  this  - 
subscription :  cum  Rom.  Caes.  Maj.  gratift  et  privilegio  cautum  est, . 
ut  nemo  deinceps  hoc  opus  imprimat.    Viennse  Austriae  excudebat 
Michael  Zymmermann,  anno  m.d.l.xu.  is  not  in  mine,  nor  in  many 
other  o^ies,  and  appears  to  have  been  aflerwards  added  by  the 
Printer,  when  the  Royal  Cabinet  delivered  to  him  the  supply  of 
copies  for  sale.    Hist,  Orient.  Bibl.  Part  ii.  p.  287.  Pt.  iv.  p.  539. 
*  'No^  Test,  version^  Syr.  demio  examinatas,  p.  39,  40. 
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seripta».  pleriaque:  eidioii:  locis  emendi^a.  Eadem 
Latino  secmone  reddita.  Auctore  Immaiiuele  Tre- 
meUo TheoLDoptore et  professore in  Schola Heidel- 
b^c^ensi,  cujus  etiam  Grammatiea  Chaldaica  et  Syra 
calci,  operis  a^ecta  est.  Exoudebat  Hen.  Stephanos, 
anno  mdjaXUl/"  This  book  contains  the  Greek  text 
with  Beea'g  translation,  and  the  Syriac  in  Hebrew 
chamcters,  with  a  Latin  version^. made  purposely  for 
it  The  foundation  of  it.  is  Widmanstad'&  edition^ 
which  Tjemdius  has  sometimes  emended  fromAiMSi 
at  Heidelberg.  Hirt,^  has  described  the  aiq>earance 
of  the  work^.and  Brups ""  has  examined  the  improre^ 
ments^  which.  Tremelitis.  has  made  in  the  text,  and 
th0  inadvertent  errors  of  which  he  has  been  guilty, 
in  Matt  ^  S,,  v^^f  H^.^  Luke  xxii*  17,  IS.,  and  Acts 

The  third  is  twice  printed  in  the  fifth  part  of  the 
Antwerp  Polyglott,  once  with  Syriac,  and  once  with^ 
Hebrew  characters.  The  Latin  translatiw  is  by  Guy 
Le  Feyre  de  la  Boderie*  For  this  purpose,  a  MS^ 
was  used,  which  Postel  brpught  from.the  East,  as  the 
preface  to  the  Latin  translation  of  de  la  Boderie 
allies:  this  MS.  is  probably  the  Codex  Colaniensis^ 
from  which  R^heleug  collected  the  various  readings, 
which  he  added  to  the  two  following  editions* 

4.  One  of  them  is  a  Syriac  New  Testament,  with 
Hebrew  characters,  without  a  title-page,  in  octavo^. 


^  Hire's  Oriental  Library,  P.  ii.  §  289.    Because  the  dedication 
vvas  subscribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Hddelberg,  in  the  year  1568, 
SQipe  would  suppose  that  there  was  an  earlier  edition  of  this  year  al  ^ 
Heidelberg;  as  &f  the  dedication  could  not  have  been  written,  before 
it  was  printed. 

**  Bruns'  in  Repert.  for  Biblical  and  Eastern  Literature,  Pt.  zv. 
p.  163. 

.  *  Herbert  Marsh's  remarks  and  additions  to  Miehaelis'slntf*  to 
thsN,  T.p.  U2.  p.  1. 
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We  sometimes  meet  with  it  bound  up  with  the  He* 
brew  Bible,  from  Plantings  press  in  the  year  1573-74. 
At  the  end  are  Varis  Lecidones  ex  N.  T.  Syriad 
MS.  Codice  Coloniensi  nuper  k  Fr.  Raph.  collects^. 
Instead  of  the  title-page,  these  words  are  placed  im- 
mediately over  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  Kmn  VSff^m. 

6.  MTtn  Vkp^TVn  Novum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
Testamentum  Syriaofe.  Antwerpis  ex  officinA  Chris- 
tophori  Plantini,  Architypographi  R^ii  mdlxxv.  in 
16.  with  Hebrew  characters.  Variae  Lecticmes  ex 
N.  T.  Sjrrici  (sic)  manuscripto  codioe  Coloniensi 
nuper  k  Franc.  Raph.  collects,  are  again  subjoined 
as  an  appendix.  Both  of  Plantings  editions  appear  to 
be  only  an  impression  from  the  Antwerp  Polyglott 

6*  Novum  Testamentum,  Kmn  Hp^/rr,  i  caii^  &a- 
difmr.  Novum  Jesu  Christi  D.  N.  Testamentum  ad 
Christianissimum  GaUiae  et  Poloniae  Regem  Henri- 
cum  iii.  Potentissimum  et  Invictiss.  Prineipem, 
Christians  Religionis  vindicem  et  assertorem  uni- 
cum.  Parisiis  MPLXxxin.  apud  Joannem  Benenatum. 
4.  According  to  the  declaration  of  Richard  Simon^ 
the  text  of  de  la  Boderie  is  here  again  given,  and  the 
book  belongs  to  the  latter  impressions  of  the  Antwerp 
Polyglott,  unless  indeed  this  scholar  in  the  interval 
added  some  improvements  to  the  text 

7.  Elias  Hutter  s  text  in  opere  duodecim  lingua- 
rum  1599.  is  useless  to  critics. 

8.  Novum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Testamen- 
tum Sjrriac^  cum  versione  Latin4  ex  diversis  edi- 
tionibus  diUgentissime  recensitum.  Accesserunt  in 
fine  notationes  variantis  Lectionis  ex  quinque  im- 
pressis  editionibus  diligenter  collectss  k  Martino 
Frostio.  1621.  Cothensis  Anhaltinorum,  4,  Some 
copies  are  dated  A'  1622 ;  but  mine  is,  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary way,  ended  a  year  earlier,  than  it  was 
begun.     The  subscription  at  the  end  is,  Finitum 
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Cothensis  Anhaltinorom  xxvi.  Septembris  Anno 
Christi  MDCxxi^  and  the  year  1622  stands  on  the 
title-page.  The  book  is  well  executed ;  the  Syriac 
types  are  good :  the  editions,  of  which  he  made  use, 
are,  according  to  his  enumeration  of  them  in  the 
catalogue  of  various  readii^,  edit.  Viennens.  IW 
mel.  Guido  (Fabric,  de  la  Boderie),  and  the  text  of 
the  Antwerp  Polyglott:  Parisiense  exemplar,  aim. 
1684.  N.  T.  Syriac.   Plantini  in  8. 

9.  The  Syriac  text  in  the  9th  and  10th  parts  of 
the  Parisian  Polyglott,  1646,  is  taken  from  the  Ant- 
werp, as  Vitrfe  apud  Le  Long  maintains ;  but  Gabriel 
Sionita  made  some  alterations  in  it,  whether  from 
books  or  conjectures  we  know  not.  The  Apocalypse 
and  the  second  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of 
John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  here  for  the  first  time 
appear  after  the  editions  of  Ludovicus  de  Dieu  and 
Edward  Pocock, 

10.  The  London  Polyglott  promises  an  improved 
text,  as  the  Prolegomena  declare :  nan  ex  proprii^ 
c<nyeeturis,  sed  secundum  exemplaria  M8S.  The 
history  of  the  Adulteress  is  taken  from  a  M  SS.  of  the 
Philoxenian  version  belonging  to  Usher :  the  Apo- 
calypse is  printed  after  de  Dieu;  the  four  Catholic 
Epistles  wanting  in  the  Peschito,  after  Pocock. 

11.  wrtn  Kp^/n,  Novum  Testam.  Syriacd,  Sul*- 
baci,  ex  offic.  Job.  Hoist  1684-12,  by  Christian 
Knorre  of  Rosenroth,  is  an  impression  of  Plantin's 
edition  in  8.  or  in  16.,  after  Schaafs  text. 

12.  iEgid  Guthier  in  his  edition  of  the  Syriac  New 
Testament,  has  &r  exceeded  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  diligence  and  acumen,  and  all  in  utility.  It 
first  appeared  with  Syriac  types,  at  Hamburg,  in  the 
year  1664.  In  the  year  1667,  a  small  Lexicon,  with 
various  readmgs  from   the  Parisian   and  London 
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<Pol7glott,'imi«Med  The  taris  ^  lite  edkiaii  Wad 
that  of  Trostius,  in  addkioii  to  It  he  ttviuled  himself 
*of  a  MS.,  whidi  he  frequently  menNdons  iia  the  Ap- 
pendix Lezici  Syriad  e3diibeiffi  variaiites  puntfta^ 
tiones,  ftc— Who  wffl  net  give  him  credH  ibr  ho- 
msty^if  he  even  speakB  in  the  preface,  of  tiro  MSS^ 
ofwhidihehflBiaadeiise?  What  he  hais  orvetlooked 
idstive  to  the  history  of  the  Adidteress,  and  1  Jeini 
V.  7.  and  in  other  places,  Bnms  has  remarked  \ 

18.  Schaaf,  for  the  most  pait,  followed  l^m  in  the 
^ditiowi  of  1709  and  1717.  ^ovnm  Domitti  nostii 
Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  Syriacum  cam  versione 
Latinft,  cur&  et  studio  Johannis  Leusden  et  Cttoli 
45chaaf  editum,  ad  omnes  editiones  diligenter  recen^ 
situm,  et  variis  Lectionibus,  magno  labore  collects, 
adomatum.  Secunda  editio  k  mendis  purgata.  Lug-> 
duni  Bat  Typ.  Jo.  MuUeri.  Joh.  fil.  apud  Vid.  et  fil. 
Cornel.  Boutesteyn,  Samuelem  Luchtmans.  1717-4. 

14.  Biblia  Sacra  quadrilinguia  N.  T.  Greci,  cum 
versione  Syriadt,  GrscA  vulgari,  Latind,  et  Germa- 
nioft,  accurante  M.  Christ  Reineccio,  Lips.  1713.  fol. 
follow  Schaafs  text 

Two  editions  were  added  to  this,  intended  as  pre- 
sents to  the  East,  of  which  the  one  is  unknown  to 
us,  and  the  other  will  shortly  appear. 

16.  Nov.  Testam.  Syriac.  et  Arabic,  tom.  Imus. 
Uoilo  iLiiofioliiiLo  ]l^  \saJ^n  U^;^  M^*  This  is 
in  Estrangelo :  on  the  following  page,  an  explidt  in- 
scription is  found,  Sacrosancta  Jesu  Christi  Evan* 
gelia  jussA  congregationis  de  propaganda  fide  ad 
usum  Ecclesiae  nationis  Maronitarum  edita. 
}t£ii  )ALi-^  Sdqoi;^  qSdAj^  I]}  K»,o  IftmiS^ol  UoM 
U^  1|^  ^1  UcuSoaOI  2oio;a  ^?  lAaoiO}  lAnftio 

•  In  the  Repertory  for  Biblical  and  Eastern  Literature.  Pt.  xv. 
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m)/\mm>V>  ^l]  Amo  )sa  ^    Remap  typos  S,  Ckmg. 
de  prop.  f.  1703.  foL 

The^second  part  is,  Norum  Testamentum  Syrian 
cum  et  Arabicum.  Tom.  Sdus.  Then,  as  in  the  firnt 
¥oliune,  the  same  words  follow  in  Eatrangelo.  The 
foil  inscription  on  the  next  page  is.  Acta  Apoato- 
loniniy  Epistote  Catholicae  ad  usum  Ecclesis  na- 
tionis  Maronitarom  edita  cam  Apocalypsi  D.  Jeannis. 
ouaI^o  fioaiMmfO  jsuaoa;^  \otD.   The  rest  is,  as 

in  the  first  part,  1o£lmZH  U^nA^o]  ^Lm  a«;.    Rom« 

typis  Sacr.  Cong,  de  prop.  fide.  A.  1703.  foL 

The  book  has  two  columns,  one  of  which  con- 
tains the  Peschito,  the  other  the  Arabic  version  in 
Syriac  characters,  commonly  called  the  Karshuni 
text,  therefore  it  is  a  Diglotton.  The  Peschito  (for 
we  shall  speak  of  the  Karshuni  text  in  its  place)  is 
taken  ex  codice  Bibliothecae  Collegii  Maronitarum 
de  urbe,  quem  Patriarcha,  Antiochiae  ejusdem  na- 
tionis— cum  permultis  aliis  Ecclesiasticarum  rerum 
joluminibus  transmiserat,  &c.  Faustus  Naironus 
Banensis  Maronita  superintended  the  edition,  who 
has  given  to  us  full  information  in  the  preface  re- 
specting the  undertaking  and  its  execution. 

The  Catholic  Epistles  foUow  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
ties,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  Syriac  MSS. : — and 
are  seven  in  number,  of  which  the  2d  of  Peter, 
the  2d  and  3d  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude,  agree  with 
Pocock's  text  except  in  some  few  readings.  The 
Apocalypse  is  the  same  as  De  Dieu  has  given  firom 
Scaliger's  MS. 

The  Verses  in  Luke  xxii.  17,  18,  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end:  the 
history  of  the  Adulteress  also  is  admitted  with  one 
asterisk  at  the  beginning,  and  with  another  at  the 
end.     Neither  the  verse  in  Acts  xxviii.  29.  nor 
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1  John  v.  7.  appear.  He  reads  the  pawage  ia  Acts 
XX.  28.  like  all  the  early  Syriac  editions,  vovuuirBv  mv 
'EncXiKnav  Xpurrov.  The  reading,  which  1  Cor.  v.  8.  is 
found  in  the  Nestorian  books,  and  another,  which  is 
found  in  Heb.  ii.  9.  or^c  x^P^  Ocov,  do  not  occur  here. 
We  sometimes  meet  in  this  text  with  other  less  im- 
portant variations,  as  each  MS.  presents  them.  The 
impressions  went  to  Asia,  two  foulty  copies  were 
placed  befcHre  me  in  the  Propaganda,  from  which  I 
could  still  make  one  entire  work. 

16.  The  edition  of  the  English  Bible-Society,  espe- 
ciaUy  designed  for  the  East,  has  also  received  a  Latin 
title,  out  of  complaisance,  as  I  suppose,  to  some 
Europeans,  who  might  obtain  the  book  as  a  gift. 
Novum  Testamentum  Syriace  denuo  recognitum, 
atque  ad  fidem  codicum  manuscriptorum  emenda- 
tum.  Londini  impensis  Societatis  ob  Biblia  sacra. 
1816.  4.  The  University-Library  possesses  it,  as  a 
friendly  gift  of  the  Bible  Society '. 


^  In  anwer  to  the  Translator's  commumcation  of  this  critique  io 
his  friend  the  Rer.  S.  Lee,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  o€ 
Cambridge,  who  was  the  editor  of  this  Testament,  he  has  received 
the  following  remarks : — 

<*••••••  Dr.  Hug  says,  that  ^this  edition,  more  especially  de- 
signed for  the  East,  has  also  received  a  Latin  tide,  out  of  compUi- 
sance^  as  I  suppose,  to  some  Europeans,  who  might  obtain  it  as  a 
gift.'  The  supposition,  however,  is  not  quite  correct.  A  number 
of  copies  were  printed  for  distribution  in  Europe,  but  these  were, 
principally,  intended  for  sale,  and  to  these  a  Latin  title  was  prefixed. 
The  University,  to  which  Dr.  Hug  belongs,  might  probably  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  this  work,  as  a  gift,  but  it  will  not  hence  follow, 
that  all  such  copies  were  intended  to  be  given  away.  The  copiea, 
however,  which  were  designed  for  distribution  in  the  East,  had  only 
a  Syriac  title  prefixed,  which  title  must  also  have  been  in  Dr.  Hug^s 
copy,  but  of  which  he  takes  no  notice. 

"  The  next  question  touched  upon  (for  it  is  merely  touched  upon) 
by  Dr.  Hug,  relates  to  the  manuscripts  and  readings  used  in  this 
edition :  and  here  he  is  neither  correct,  nor  copious.    But,  in  order 
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We  are  soon  convinced  that  this  edition  is  not  a 
mere  impression  from  others,  hut  that  it  is  executed 

to  meet  this  part  of  his  statements,  it  wiU  perhaps  be  better  first  to 
say  what  MSS.  &c.  were  used,  and  then  to  notice  the  readings  re« 
ferred  to. 

^The  MSS.  &c.  were  these — 1.  That  brought  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
from  the  Syrian  Church  in  Travancore,  now  in  the  Public  Library  of 
this  University,  and  bearing  the  class-marks  OO.  1.  ft. — 2.  A  MS. 
also  in  the  Public  Library  marked  Ff.  ft.  15.  noticed  in  Ridley's  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Syriacarum  Novi  Faederis  versionum  indde,  dec  p.  46. 
No.  14. — ^The  collations  of  two  very  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Syriac 
Gospels  published  by  Jones  at  Oxford,  in  1805. — The  collations 
found  in  the  work  of  Ridley,  just  noticed,  as  abo  those  of  Wetstein 
and  Schaaf. — ^The  citations  found  in  the  works  of  Ephrem  Syrus, 
and  also  those  of  a  Syriac  Lectionary  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  Adam  Claike. 
With  the  aid  of  these  MSS.  &c  continual  reference  being  made  to 
die  other  ancient  versions,  the  Greek  MSS.  &c.,  those  readings  only 
were  admitted  which  appeared  to  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  pre- 
forence.  To  classify  so  small  a  number  of  authorities  as  these 
seemed  superfluous,  especially  as  the  MSS.  if  we  ^icept  one  only, 
yiz.  the  Lectionary  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  were  all  of  the  Jacobite  or  Mo* 
nophysite  communion. 

'**  The  passages  cited  by  Dr.  Hug,  viz.  Matt,  xxvii.  S5.  Lukexxii. 
17,  18.  Acts  viii.  37.  xv.  34.  xviii.  6.  1  John  v.  7.  1  Cor.  v.  8.  Acta 
XX.  28.  are  either  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  have  been  ex- 
jpunged,  or  otherwise  marked,  as  he  has  said.        ... 

*'  The  word  jy.j^gm  placed  in  the  lower  margin  at  1  Cor.  v.  8. 
was  not  found  in  any  of  the  MSS.  collated,  and,  as  other  circumr 
stances  concurred  in  attaching  suspicion  to  it,  the  other  reading,  vis. 
IjiVlKi,  which  was  fouiid  in  the  MSS.,  was  put  in  its  place.  It;i|i 
somewhat  strange,  that  Dr.  Hug  should  have  supposed  from  this 
.circumstance,  that  Nestorian  MSS.  had  been  used.  If  it  could  have 
proved  any  thingf  surely  it  must  have  been  that  Nestorian  MSS.  wer^ 
not  used,  as  the  reading  preferred  is  manifestly  Jacobite. 

**  On  Heb.  ii.  9.,  Dr.  Hug  aays,  *  the  editor  do^  not  appear  iq 
jhave  met  with  another  reading  (x**P^f  Btov)  accounted  Nestorian  ifi 
foM  MS.'  Here  Dr.  Hug  is  again  wrong  in  more  points  of  view  thap 
one.  InSchaafwehave,&cual^  itlSu  OlZoAi^filaill  ;^00l 
'Ipee  enim  Deus  per  graiiam  mam  pro  omnibus,  Ac. ;  but  in  the 
edition  in  question  we  have,  &c.  loi2^1  pi^fkfi^k^  ^^*    ^^ 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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from  mannscript-docmnents.    Matt,  xxvii.  35.  Iwa 

irXfipcbidy icXiipov  is   placed  in  the  under-ma^n 

with  the  remark  in  Syriac  :  '*  this  addition  is 
found  in  some  Greek  copies*"  Luke  xxii.  17^  18. 
is  included  in  brackets,  and  John  yii.  53.,  viii.  12.« 
bears  the  Syriac  inscription,  as  in  the  English  Poly- 
glott:  "This  titular  reading  is  not  found  in  the 
Peschito."   The  words  in  Acts  yiii.  37^  «vf  Sc  o  <tiXiir- 


enim  per  gratiam  Dei^  Arc.  just  as  it  is  in  the  Greek,  so  that  Xci^ptc 
8eov,  which  he  dtes  as  being  in  this  edition,  and  whidi  he  also  8a3r8  tt 
Nestorian,  is  not  found  there.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn 
to  Schaafs  collations,  printed  at  die  end  of  his  Syriac  Testament^ 
jtm  win  find  that  this  reading  occurs  only  in  three  editions  of  the 
Syriac  Testament,  and  that  it  was  the  first  introduced  by  Tremd- 
litts.  Nor  is  it  quite  «o  obvious,  as  Dr.  Hugseems  to  diink,  that  it  is 
a  Nettorian  reading.  But  further  there  is  a  variation  o^  considerable 
moment  in  the  reading  introduced  in  this  place,  which  it  is  rather 
extraordinary  Dr.  Hug  should  have  overlooked,  wliich  has  the  au* 
thority  of  the  MSS.  coUated  by  me,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Greek  to 
▼ouch  for  its  accuracy. 

<«  The  reading  in  Acts  zxviii.  %^.  }p^}  Ol2^  Chmreko/God 
occurs  in  the  Travancore  MS.  noticed  above,  as  also  in  a  MS.  col- 
lated by  Adler  (see  Versiones  Syr.  p.  17.),  and  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  it  in  another  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford, 
marked  Dawk.  ftS.  The  Vatican  copy  was  written  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  Travancore  is  periiaps  500  years  oM,  and  the  Oxford 
copy  appears  to  be  much  older.  This  edition  too,  was  undertaken 
expressly  for  the  Jacobites,  who,  it  should  seem,  preler  diis  reading. 
It  was  on  these  accounts  introduced  in  the  text 

**  With  respect  to  the  collations,  which  have  not  yet  appeared,  I 
emtmly  say,  that  as  I  undertook  and  completed  an  edition  of  die 
Syriac  old  Testament;  also,  after  collating  several  MSS.  for  die 
purpose,  I  postponed  publishing  them  untO  I  should  be  aUe  to  print 
the  whole.  But  as  a  most  valuable  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  has 
lately  been  deposited  m  the  British  Museum,  I  now  feel  disposed  to 
wait  a  little  longer,  in  order  to  add  the  riches  there  to  be  found  to 
Bsy  former  f^eamngp.  The  time  and  labour  necessary  for  auck  m 
work  will  be  great,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtfol  whc^^er  aiich  an 
undertaking  wouU  not  leave  me  to  regret,  that  the  fame  to  be  ac- 
quired would  all  be  but  a  poor  rcfcompeilse." 
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TToc -X{H<rrov,  and  Acts  XV.  34,  cSo^c  &  ry  2iX^i  67ri- 

/uavai  avroi/  appear  in  the  lower  margin ;  also  xviii. 
6.  TO  alfjLa  vfiuiv  kiri  rrfv  KttpaXriv  vfMav  is  preceded  by  the 
remark :  *'  these  words  are  found  in  Greek  books'* 
as  well  as  xxviii,  29.  in  the  lower  margin.  The  cele- 
brated passage  in  1  John  v.  7.  is  wanting.  A  small 
note  is  pasted  at  the  end  of  the  book  (in  calce)  which 
says,  brevi  prodibunt  Codicum  MSS.  collationes,  ad 
quorum  fidem  emendata  est  hsec  editio.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  when  this  has  appeared.  Probably 
the  Syriac  MSS.  which  Dr.  Buchanan  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  presented  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  were  the  basis  of  the  text  ^.  Among  these 
some  are  Nestorian,  as  it  is  evident  from  1  Cor.  v.  8. : 
in  the  lower  margin  stands  the  reading  l;iftf>n  with 
the  addition,  '^  this  is  found  in  some  copies."  Adler 
found  it  in  books,  which,  according  to  the  subscrip- 
tion, belonged  to  the  Nestorians  (Novi  Test,  ver- 
siones  Syriacse  1.  i.  p.  36.),  and  the  Nestorians  have 
the  Ecclesiastical  custom  of  persevering  in  a  sacra- 
ment of  leavened  bread.  Asseman.  Bibl.  Or.  T.  iii. 
P.  ii.  dissert,  de  Syris  Nestorianis,  §  xii.  The  Editor 
does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  another  reading 
(Heb.  ii.  9.  x^P<c  Oeov)  which  is  accounted  Nestorian, 
in  his  MS.  Besides  the  Nestorian,  the  MSS.  of  the 
Jacobites  were  also  used.  There  is  an  evidence  of  this 
in  Acts  XX.  28.,  where  all  the  hitherto  known  books 
of  the  Peschito  read,  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
but  the  editor  received  loiL]}  oiZ^  into  the  text, 
with  the  remark  below  in  the  margin :  **  other  copies 
in  this  place  read  of  the  Messiah.''  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Sabariesu,  the  received  reading  was 

'  The  most  recent  inquines  into  the  present  state  of  Christianity  in 
Asia  by  Dr.  C.  Buchanan,  translated  by  M.  Chr.  Oottl.  Blumhardt. 
Stuttgart.    ISIS.    P.  139 — ^5. 
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the  common  one  in  the  books  of  the  Jacobites  (A&- 
aem.  BiU.  Or.  T.  iii.  in  Append,  ad  CataL  Ebed 
Jeiu  C.  xxxix.)  and  is  also  found  in  the  Philoxeiuaa 
version.  For  it  has  something  corresponding  to 
the  monophysitical  confluence  of  both  natures;  in 
which  the  human  merges  into  the  divine,  as  into  the 
ocean ;  on  which  account,  God  is  said  to  do  human 
actions,  to  sleep,  to  weep,  and  with  his  blood  to  re- 
deem his  people. 

The  existing  editions  are  therefore  from  MSS.  of 
three  different  ecclesiastical  communities,  the  Nes- 
torian,  the  Eutychian,  and  the  Maronite.  Each  of 
these  communities  has  indeed  one  or  other  of  the 
readings,  to  which  it  gives  a  preference :  but  none 
of  them  possesses  a  particular  recension  of  the  text; 
•neither  the  Nestorians^  near  the  Maronites:  we  how- 
ever draw  this  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  Euty- 
chians,  because  the  edition  of  the  Bible  Society,where 
peculiarities  in  the  monophysitical  text  might  have 
been  distinguished,  would  have  at  least  imparted 
them  in  the  lower  margin. 


THE   PHILOXENIAN  VERSION. 

SECTION  LXX. 

The  MSS.  of  this  version  have  a  postscript  afitcr 
the  Gospels,  which  furnishes  us  with  information  as 
to  the  time  in  which  the  version  was  made,  and  other 
historical  circumstances  relative  to  it.  As  far  as  it 
relates  to  matter,  the  postscript  is  of  the  same  im- 
port, in  the  very  many  MSS.  which  have  been  care- 
fully examined,  and  in  different  copies  only  varies 
more  or  less  in  some  phrases.    Thus  far,  it  is  Ter- 
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baUy  the  same:  THIS  BOOK  OF  THE  FOUR 
EVANGELISTS  WAS  WITH  GREAT  PAINS 
TRANSLATED  FROM  GREEK  INTO  SYRIAC 
FIRST  AT  MABUG,  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  ALEX- 
ANDER 819,  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  HOLY 
CONFESSOR  PHILOXENUS,  BISHOP  OF 
THAT  PLACE.  IT  WAS  AFTERWARDS 
VERY  CAREFULLY  COLLATED  BY  ME, 
THE  POOR  **  THOMAS,  WITH  TWO  (same  read 
Mr^e;  GREEK  MSS,,  VERY  EXCELLENT  AND 
CORRECT  COPIES,  IN  THE  ANTONIA  OF 
THE  GREAT  CITY  ALEXANDRIA,  IN  THE 
SACRED  MONASTERY  OF  THE  ANTONI- 
ANS:  FOR  IT  WAS  TWICE  WRITTEN  AND 
COLLATED  IN  THIS  PLACE,  ANNO  927  OF 
ALEXANDER,  IN  THE  FOURTH  INDIC- 
TION  \ 

The  translation  was  therefore  made  in  the  days  of 
Philoxenus,  or  A'  508  of  the  Christian  sera.  This  Phi- 
loxenus,  or  Xenaias,  presided  over  the  bishoprick  of 
Mabug,  Manbej,  Mangeb,  or  Hierapolis  in  Syria  from 
the  year  488  to  518  \  In  this  postscript  the  trans* 
lator  of  the  version  is  not  named,  but  another  Syriac 
writer  has  preserved  his  memory.  According  to 
him,  it  was  Polycarp,  a  Chorepiscopus  of  Philoxenus^ 
who  undertook  the  labour,  and  dedicated  it  to  Phi- 
loxenus, who  had  summoned  him  to  the  office,  and 
from  whom  the  version  received  its  name  ^  It  was 
made  from  the  Greek,  and  contains  the  whole  New 
Testament 

^  Dtm  armen.  llfim&D. — ^T&anslator. 

^  Adler  Nov i  Test.  Versiones  Syriacse — denuo  examinatfie,  Hafhiie 
1789.  4.  L  iL  p.  45S.  Repert.  of  Bibl.  and  On  Lit.  vii.  Pt.  p.  1^54, 
▼liL  Pt  p.  89—90.  Storr  Obsa.  super  versioiubus  Novi  Test.  Syr, 
P.  114  §  19.  p.  45. 

^  Assemani  BibL  Or.  T.  ii.  p.  10—46. 

*  Moaei  AghelsBUs  apud  Assero.  Bib.  Or.  T.  ii.  p.  83.  Adler  loc. 
cit  48. 
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Philoxbnus,  called  also  Xenaias,  was  a  favourite 
of  Peter  Gnaphey,  who  had  forced  himself  into  the 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch^  and  knew  how  to  maintain 
himself  in  this  exalted  post^  by  means  of  the  con- 
nexions which  he  had,  and  the  creatures,  with  whom 
he  surrounded  himself.  Among  the  latter  was  Phi- 
loxenus,  whom  he  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mabug,  and 
used  as  a  tool.  The  Patriarch  was  attached  to  tiie 
doctrines  of  Eutychius,  and  as  he  appeared  somewhat 
to  modify  the  dogmata  of  the  Monophysites,  a  great 
part  of  Syria  came  over  to  him.  He  indeed  found 
opponents,  for  generally  such  a  change  could  not 
take  place  without  great  commotion  ;  yet,  the 
court  at  Constantinople  seemed  to  favour  him  and 
his  opinion  so  much,  that  the  Emperor  Zeno  put>- 
lished  on  the  subject  a  proposition  of  union  or  a 
Henoticon,  which  the  Monophysites,  received  wHh 
approbation,  and  to  which  the  Patriarch,  with  Phi- 
loxenus  and  his  party,  and  Peter  Mongus,  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  subscribed.  From  this  time  they  con- 
stituted one  individual  sect,  which  was  attached  to 
the  New  doctrine  "*.  This,  as  it  appears,  occasioned 
them  to  resolve  upon  a  Church- version  of  their  own, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  imparting  to  it  every  possible 
advantage  with  regard  to  the  text,  they  executed 
(as  I  conjecture)  after  the  copies  of  Origen. 

"  Asseman.  Bibliolh.  Orient.  T.  ii.  p.  10 — 46.  Evagrius,  H.  E, 
L.  iii.  c.  31.  52. 
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A  HUNDRED  and  eight  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  the 
year  927  of  the  Greeks,  or  616  of  our  era,  the  poor 
Thomas,  as  the  j^tscript  after  the  Gospeb  declares, 
bestowed  renewed  diligence  on  this  church-document 
of  the  Monophysites,  and  collated  it  with  two  (or  as 
some  MSS.  say,  with  three)  old  MSS.  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Antonians  at  Alexandria. 

He  collated  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Epistles,  as  the  subscription  after  them  avers, 
witli  a  Greek  MS.  He,  however,  appears  to  have 
collated  Paul  with  two ;  for  this  number  is  quoted 
on  the  margin  of  his  Epistles  ^ 

Several  transcripts  of  this  version  call  this  poor 
Thomas,  Thomas  of  Charkd,  (in  the  subscriptions 
which  the  transcribers  have  added)  like  the  Parisian 
Codex :  '^  Thus  ends  with  God's  help,  the  holy  book  of 
the  discourses  of  the  adored  Christ  our  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  four  Evangelists,from  the  Gharkelian  emen- 
dation," &c.  And  under  the  catalogue  of  chapters  in 
Matthew :  ''  Thus  end  the  chapters  of  Matthew, 
seventy  in  number,  after  the  correction  and  emenda- 
tion of  Thomas  of  Charkel.''  Other  MSS.  have 
several  other  subscriptions  of  this  sort ''. 

We  are,  howev^,  in  less  di£Sculty  about  the  person 
of  Thomas,  than  about  another  circumstance  relative 
to  his  labours.  For  he  says  in  the  postscript  after 
the  Gospels :  '*  it  was  afterwards  very  carefully  col- 

■  WeUteini  Ptol^g.  in  Nor.  Test.  P.  i.  p.  11«— IS. 
**  Adler,  Vers.  Nov.  Test  Syr.  dcniio  exon.  L  ii.  p.  56.  56.  59^ 
63.  66.»  &c. 
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lated  by  me,  the  poor  Thomas,  ....  it  was  twice 
written  and  coOated  in  this  place,"  ftc  Hence  some 
would  conclude,  that  a  double  coOation  of  it  took 
pUce,  that  the  ftrst  Was  by  Thomas,  and  the  second 
by  some  unknown  indiyidual,  in  the  year  of  Alex- 
ander  927. 

Yet  it  is  not  unusual  tat  a  perscm  to  coQate  me 
MS.  twice,  nor  was  it  so  amoqg  the  ancients; 
Thomas  may  twice  have  done  this ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  second  coDation  A'  927.  is  the  work  of  no  one 
but  Thomas  of  CharkeL  Thus  Bar  Hebrseus  informs  ua 
in  his  Syriac  Chronicon :  ^  At  this  period  (says  he),  ad 
Ann'  927.  of  the  «ra  of  the  Sdeuddae,  lived  Thomas 
of  Charkel,  a  Monk  of  the  monastery  of  Tarill^  who 
in  his  youth  applied  himself  to  Greek  literature  ii^ 
the  monastery  of  Kenserin,  and  was  afterwards  Bi- 
shop of  Mabug :  when  he  was  banished  from  thence^ 
by  Domitian,  Bishop  of  Melito,  he  went  to  Egypt, 
and  dwelt  in  the  Antonia  of  Alexandria^  in  the  numas^ 
tery  of  the  Antonians,  where,  with  praise-worthy 
diligence,  he  restored  the  four  Gospels,  and  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  by  means  of  a  careful 
and  accurate  revision,  of  which  Philoxenus  had  be- 
fore caused  a  version  to  be  made  at  Mabug."  Thus 
far.  Bar  Hebraeus  ^ 

Thomas  was,  therefore,  a  cotemporary  of  Paul  of 
Tela,  who  in  the  same  place  executed  a  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hexaplar  text  of 
Origen.  From  this  circumstance,  I  explain  to  my 
own  mind  the  undertaking  of  Thomas  of  Charkd» 
which  yet  continues  to  have  something  pingnHf  in  it. 

I*  AMenum.  Bib.  Or.  P.  ii.  p.  554.  Eicfahmi  in  R^ert  BiU.  and 
Or.  Lit.  vii.  P.  §  «S4.  Brans,  Undem,  viiL  Pt.  p.  69. 90.  Piobably 
the  passage  b  in  Ae  second  part  not  yet  printedf  which  contains  <he 
hntaiy  of  £he  Patriarchs  of  Antioch. 
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^OR  t'homas  saw  the  Hexaplar  text,  from  which 
Paul  performed  his  labours,  every  where  accom-' 
panied  on  the  margin  with  the  readings  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion^  and  Symmachus.  The  church-version  of 
the  New  Testament  in  his  Communion,  appeared  to 
him  to  want  this  rich  supply,  whilst  the  Library  of  the 
Antonians  offered  to  him  MSS.,  which  remarkably 
varied  from  others  in  old  and  striking  readings.  He 
now  conceived  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  use  of 
these  materials,  as  the  books  of  Aquila  and  others 
on  the  Old  Testament  were  there,  and  as  the  books 
of  Hhe  Antonians  furnished  him  with  as  many  and 
far  greater  variations,  with  which  he  might  occupy 
the  Margin  : — instead  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
f3rmer  of  the  old  iSyriac  versions  served  him  fbr 
the  purposes  of  collation.  And,  as  exegetical  re-» 
marks  were  occasionally  scattered  over  the  margin, 
he  was  anxious  not  to  be  deficient  in  the  like,  and 
therefore  added  from  his  own  learned  resources  all 
that  he  had  to  give  and  could  give. 

The  readings,  which  he  has  communicated  to  us  on 
the  margin,  occur  in  the  books  B.C. ;  yet  tiiey  are 
mostly  such  as  are  found  in  D.  from  the  period  of  the 
mnfrevised  text,  as  well  as  in  the  Sahidic  and  Latin  ver^ 
sioos  before  Jerome.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we 
are  chiefly  acquainted  with  considerable  variations  of 
a  confus^  text,  which  often  agree  with  D.  and  E.,  but 
sometunes  aire  inore  extravagant  than  in  either  of 
them.  Cf.  Acts  xiii.  3d.  xiv*  4. 5.  xiv.  10.  xv.  1.  xvi. 
17,  &c 
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Now,  if  we  were.satisfied  that  he  cofflmunicated  to 
qs  in  the  margin  only,  the  peculiarities  which  he  dis- 
covered in  his  dd  MSS.,  his  labours  would  deserve  our 
utmost  thanks ;  but  he  was  not  so  cautions  and  un- 
pretending :  he  wished  to  become  a  critic,  and  occa- 
sionally inserted  his  readings  into  the  text^  where  he 
made  use  of  obeli  and  asterisks,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  Hexapla,  which  his  fellow-labourer  tarans- 
lated  into  Syriac.  Hereby,  in  many  passages^  he  de- 
stroyed the  original  reading  of  the  Philoxenian  ver- 
sion, the  text  of  which  is  probably  worth  more  than 
all  the  critical  additaments,  ¥rith  which  he  was 
desirous  of  decorating  it. 

But  we  must  not  believe,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
introduced  obeli  and  asterisks  into  the  Philoxenian 
text ;  they  were  of  an  earlier  date,  and  were  or^« 
nally  in  it.  Good  luck  has  preserved  to  us  a  MS.  of 
tUs  version,  which  has  neither  the  subscription  of 
Thcunas,  nor  the  various  readings  in  the  margin, 
which  he  collected  from  the  ancient  copies,  nor  the 
remarks,  which  he  made  according  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment.  This  Codex  (Mediceo-Florentin.  Plut  1» 
iL  xL)  is  consequently  a  transcript  of  a  book,  which 
existed  before  Thomas's  labours  ^ ;  and  is  of  no 
common  value,  in  enabling  us  to  separate  the  in- 
tierpolations  which  he  inserted  from  the  version  of 
PiOycarpi. 

Since  then  this  Codex  jdso  is  ftumished  with  iObdUi 
and  ajrtorisksjwe  readily  perceive,  that  the  use  of  them 

^  Adler,  versiones  N.  T.  Syr.  denuo  ex.  1.  ii.  p.  5^—55. 
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goes  as  tat  back  as  Polycarp^  the  author  of  the  ver- 
sion. Either  he  faknsetf  added  them,  to  corroet  ear- 
tain  passages  of  the  text  by  means  of  them,  or  he 
chose  a  text  which,  on  aecomit  of  its  eorrectiiess» 
dhfeady  stood  in  estimation  and  r^ard.  In  the  hurt 
case,  we  might  eonelode  in  favour  of  Orig^'a  t^iLt, 
who  executed  his  critical  corrections  by  means  of 
obeli  esad  asterisks,  the  common  Alexandrine  marks. 
If  any  family  of  MSS.,  exhibiting  this  text,  were 
brought  to  light,  we  might  then  be  assured,  that 
Polycarp  did  not  form  his  text,  but  chose  an  existing 
recension,  after  which  he  prepared  his  version. 
Then,  the  conclusion  in  fiivour  of  Origen's  text  would 
be  pretty  certain. 


SECTION  LXXV. 

Thomas,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  content  himself 
with  placing  his  readings  and  observations  in  the 
margin,  but  had  the  unfortunate  propensity,  to  un- 
dertake even  critical  improvements.  This  is  clearly 
verified,  in  Mark  xi.  10.,  where  after  irarpoc  vfn^^ 
AaPcS,  he  has  inserted  with  an  asterisk,  the  words, 
Hprivfi  Kai  So^a  iv  v^coroic,  and  thus  explains  hiniself  in 
the  margin.    ^This  is  not  found  in  all  Grbbk 

MSS.,  NOT  EVEN  IN  THE  TEXT  OF  MAR  XENAIAS, 
BUT    IT    is     FOUND     IN    SOME,    WHICH    WE     ACCOUNT 

VERT  GOOD  COPIES.**  The  passage  was,  therefore, 
decisively  not  in  the  Philoxenian  text,  and  first  was 
introduced  by  this  critic.  His  interpolations  also 
are  betrayed  by  the  readings ;  for  they  are  of  the 
description  found  in  no  other  books,  but  those  of  the 
confused  Alexandrine  text,  such  as  the  MSS.  of  the 
Antonians  were  :  e.g.  Lukexix.  45., after  ayopatovn^, 

— Kat    rac    TpawtXfiLQ    rwv    KoWvftuntav    iliiyitv,   Kai    roc 
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ao  tfternk,  which  of  all  the  Gieek  MSS.  appews 
only  in  D.  He  infbrms  us  in  tiie  margin,  that  these 
wwde  mn  not  to  be  diacorered  in  all  Greek  books. 
Who  cannot  perceire,  that  in  Acts  xr.  11.  wTwifrf 

SnwriiiP  Si  n#v  wftafiimpt^w,  roic  inro  rovllfrpov  ufftftamQ, 
imym^p,  which  with  an  asterisk  he  introduces  after 
w  rfoiror  Kfctivoc,  is  taken  from  an  unrevised  text, 
particukrly,  as  we  again  meet  with  it  in  Codex  D  ? 
He  took  other  improvements  (at  least  he  deemed 
them  such)  from  the  Peschito.  In  Matt  xv.  1.  D. 
and  the  Peschito  add  Km  nic  yv^iic  after  rw  im^ov. 
This  addition  i^pears  in  the  Philoxenian  text  with 
an  asterisk,  and  the  marginal  observation, ''  this  is 

NOT  FOUND  IN  EVERY  MSS.,  vi%.   NOT  IN  THOSE  OF 

THE  Alexandrines  '.''  He  might,  therefore,  have 
borrowed  it  only  from  the  Peschito.  The  phrase  ro 
vvjp  *  amSy,  Mark  ix.  48.  has  yet  been  found  in  no 
MS. :  the  Peschito  alone  has  this  alnrw :  whence  other- 
wise then  could  it  have  originated?  After  Smmchc,  Acts 
ix.  6.,  he  adds  with  an  asterisk  the  words,  exXn^op  m 
v^  ctvrpa  Xoicrii^cy,  but  he  says  in  the  margin,  ^'  these 

WORDS  DO  NOT  OOCUR  IN  THIS  PLACE,  IN  THE  GrEEK, 
BUT    WHERE    PAUL    MAKES    MENTION    OF   HIMSELF.'' 

What  we  do  not  here  find  in  the  Greek,  we  literally 
find  in  the  Peschito,  which  therefore  is  the  source  of 
the  additi<m. 

To  separate  what  he  has  added,  and  to  bring 
back  Pdycarp's  text  to  its  former  state,  we  must, 
above  all  things,  examine  and  collate  the  above- 
mentioned  MedicSan  Codex. 

'  According  to  another  reading,  *'nr  thb  Alxxandbiki.'* 
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Yet^  the  corruption,  which  Thomas  has  occasioned 
in  some  passages,  d6es  not  totally  prevent  us  from 
forming  a  generd  idea  of  the  text,  which  Polycarp 
expressed.  In  the  first  place^  as  fisur  as  it  concerns 
the  Gospels,  we  remark^  that  in  greater  readings, 
such  as  Matt  vi.  13.,  xx.  22.,  Mark  yi.  11.,  xiii.  14., 
Luke  iv.  18.,  x.  22.,  John  i.  27.,  v.  16.,  vL  23.  and 
69.,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  peculiarities  in 
Lucian*s  text  when  collated  with  the  Egyptian 
books,  (§  38.)  they  entirely  agree  with  Lucian. 
But,  in  smaller  readings,  they  are  frequently  re- 
mote from  Lucian's  text,  and  approadi  the  Egyptian 
readings,  especially  when  the  MSS.  ▲.  k.  m.  42. 114, 
116.  and  Matt.  10.  coincide  with  the  Egyptian 
books.  Yet  even  in  peculiarities,  where  the  MSS» 
A.  K.  M.,  &c.  stand  alone,  the  text  of  Polycarp  is  in 
their  favour,  of  which  (^  39.)  we  have  already  pro- 
duced examples. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  readings  (xx.  28.)  which  distinguishes 
Lucian's  and  the  Egyptiiin  books  :  the  first  read  rnv 
cicicXi|<riav  Kvpiov  jcai  Oiov ;  but  the  Egyptian  a.c.  40. 
Vat.  367.  BE,  Copt.  Sahid.  Kupiov,  from  which  b  in  this 
instance  separates  itself,  and  reads  Ocov,  in  which  it  is 
accompanied  by  some  MSS.  Polycarp  has  this  third 
reading  in  his  text.  Otherwise,  he  constantly  m- 
clines  at  one  time  to  the  Egyptian,  and  at  another 
to  Lucian's  side.  An  example  of  this  agreement  of 
Polycarp,  or  if  we  prefer  it,  of  the  Philoxenian  text 
may  be  seen  in  Acts  x.— the  letter  j9  marks,  where  it 
stands. 
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m  i\  i  i^BC.  40.  s.  Copl. )  .. 

2ip#va  rira  p*  2c/i«Ka  roi' 

fc  iwtiBmXurm  At.  1*  Cl^  nruNiXov;ieft>r 

7.  XaX^r  airr^i  ABC.  1.  40.  d67«  p*  XaXwr  rf  KopnyXc^ 

ourcrwv  abc.  40.  p.  oUervy  airrov 

10.  aSrrwK  lytvtro  ABC.  40.  1.  Copt.  p.  tKtiyhiaf  hrtwtmv 

f.\\.  Korafiaiyor  ABC.  1. 40.  E.  Sah.  Kterafiuivor  ct' ahror 

a>x-.c  «*«;«-.  ABC.  40.  E.  {^-  -"^X^r"  "" 

»cran|c>TKr      S     Sah.  J  .^^^ 

jp.  14.  ffoi  ckada^y         ab.  1.  Sah.  i^  acodaproir 

16.  inu  cv^  *  ABC.  40.  E.  Copt.    p.  mu  iraXtv 

(^Scrpociairaiitiiig)AB.  40.  d.  Cctpi*     p.  6  Utrpoc 

^  MA        %   t  i  ABC  40.    1.   Di.  >  »     _ 

p.t4.rfi€iTavp..       \     Copt.Sah.        i     «"»7"ro^---- 

p.  M.  iytiptp  alrroK       {  ^^pt.  SaL.  ^*'  !     "^•^  ^'^^^^ 

30.  i)^9y  itu  ABC.  Copt.  p^  iilMpf  nicnmty  ati 

niy  ipyaniy  ABC.  40.  1.  D.  p.  n|y  cyyon|r  i&par 

p.  3S.  vvo  rov  Kvpcov        ABC.  40.  Copt.  vwo  rov  6cpir 

p.  34.  9Tt>^a  airrov  ABC.  E.  Copt.  Sah.        arofta 

86.  roy  >joyoy  ctircffrccXe  aBc.  Copt.  Sah.     p.  ror  Xoyov,  ^  dnorciXc 

p.  47.  Jvrorai  rwXvom   |  ^'^  ^^^  |      r«Xv«ro«  ivyariu 

According  to  my  judgment,  Polycarp  did  not  so 
much  adhere  to  Egyptian  readings,  in  Paul's  Epis- 
tles, as  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  I  select  Galat.  iiL  and  iv.,  for  the  sake  of 
adducing  some  exemplification  of  it  also. 
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CHAPTER  UI. 


\  p.  ificuTKavt  rg  cZXiy^ei^  fii| 


l.c'/3«,raw..oic  ABC.  17.  Copt. {-        „,^,,^«,^5 

}abc.  17.  Copt.  ?P-  *f*yf"i*  ^  ^""^ 


p.  10.  ori  CTTiicaraparoc 
p.  12.  iroiritraq  avra 

13«  ^t  ycypanTOt 

17..eeov«6 
p.         r€rp€ua><na  rac  rpc* 
a/coira  triy 


ABC.  17.  CopU         CTUcaraparoc 
ABC.  17.  Copt.         xoiij^ac  ain-a  ay&pfcwroc 
AB»  17.  p.  ycyponToc  yap 

ABC.  ^7.  CopU   p«  Gcov  0CC  Xpifftoy,  6  .    . 
J  ABC.  Copt.        }     ^r*rp..o<,«.r..nH, 


6.  Kapi»*iifitiv 

7.  ^«a  Gcov 

8.  ^vec  /ii| 

14.  wtipavfior  vfAktv 

15.  irov  o{>r 

.  its.  ^ovXcvec  yap 
26.  fii^^p  iifii^y 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AC.  Copt. 
AB.  17.  Copt. 

ABC.  17.  Copt. 

AB.  17.  Copt. 

ABO.  17.  Copt. 
ABC.  17.  Copt. 

BC«  Copt, 


p.  Kapit.vfAtir 

p.  Ocov  ^la  Xpiorrov 

p.  fiti  ^VOti 

p.  irtipatffioy  funf 

p.  rcc  o^K 

p«  fifiTfip  Tcavrmv  iiiiuv* 


From  the  Catholic  Epistles  we  select  1  John,  Ch.  ii« 


4. 
6. 
7. 

10. 

Id. 

15. 
.25. 


p.,  24. 

27. 
29. 


ori  cyviiNea  AB.  Copt* 

a{rroc  wepvwwtiy        AB. 
c^yaxfTTOC  ABC.  Copt. 

by  ijixovvart  ABC.  27.  Copt. 

tkt  hrir  iy  aWf       AtJ.  Copt. 
iypaxlfa  hfuy  rot?.,  ABC.  Copt. 
rw  Oeov  Ir  o{rrf        AC.  Cqpt. 
6     6fioXoyvy     toy  ^ 

vloy  KOI  roy  va-  yABC.  Copt. 

repa  lx€i  3 

ifuiQf  6  ABC.  Copt 

/icvci  iy  itfuy  ABC.  Copt, 

ire  icoi  waQ  AC. 


p.  eyvfaxa 

p.  o{rroc  oin-w  vepcxarciy 

6y  ^Kovaare  dw*  dp^rpc 
p.  iy  airr^i  oinc  idrtF 

p.  rov  warpoQ  iy  aWf 


p.  iy  vfuy  ^yu 
p.  ini  irac. 


The  most  perfect  copy  of  this  version,  now  known; 
yrn^  tiiat  of  Glocester  Ridley,  now  in  the  Library  of 
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New  CoU^^  in  Oxford,  has  not  the  Apocaljrpse. 
Yet,  as  it  seems,  we  have  no  reason  to  lament  the 
loss,  smce  De  Dieu,  with  the  omission  indeed  of  the 
critical  points,  had  long  before  edited  it.  §  64. 
These  points,  which  the  MS.  contains,  the  mode  of 
translation,  entirely  after  the  manner  of  Polycarp^ 
the  condition  of  the  text,  which  confines  itself  neither 
to  the  readings  of  Lucian  or  Hesychius,  but  rapidly 
hurries  from  the  one  to  the  oUier,  are  so  many 
evidences,  in  confirmation  of  our  hypothesis. 

In  the  Gospels  we  have  indeed  Greek  MSS.,  to 
the  side  of  which  the  Philoxenian  version  indmes, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles.  If  Polycarp  selected  himself  the 
text  of  Origen  for  translation,  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise,  than  that  some  MSS.  of  the  Acts  and  of 
the  Epistles  should  agree  with  him  acccHrding  to  this 
recension,  were  Polycarp's  text  in  these  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  never  so  unique.  The  objection, 
which  I  here  have  opposed  to  it,  is  not  devoid  of 
force :  yet  is  it  considerably  weakened,  if  we  take 
into  the  account,  that  by  fiir  not  so  many  MSS.  of 
the  Acts  and  of  the  Epistles  were  collated,  as  of  the 
Gospels,  and  that  a  great  prc^rtion  of  these  was 
only  carelessly  and  superficially  coHated.  Much 
preliminary  matter  is  wanting  to  enable  us  accu- 
rately and  with  confidence  to  pass  a  deciiHon  on  these 
and  other  critical  questions. 


SECTION  LXXVII. 

Thb  version  itself  betrays  the  most  careful  and 
laborious  efforts  to  lose  no  syllable  of  the  original  text, 
and  to  express  each  of  the  minutiae,  thougb  even  in 
violation  pf  the  Syriac  idiom.  O,  n,  r«i  are  in  genesal 
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very  carefully  rendered,  as  well  as  ian  and  «<«,  little 
as  the  one  or  the  other  is  reconcileable  with  pure 
Syriac  phraseology.  So,  avroc,  avni  does  not  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Syrians  appear  as  an  affix, 
but  is  treated  as  a  word  of  itself,  by  means  of  the 
syllable  ^j,  to  which  it  is  joined.  The  words  com- 
pounded with  irpo,  <tvv,  €7ri,  Kara,  which  all  the  Semi- 
tical  dialects  do  not  recognize,  are  produced  in  an 
artificial  manner,  quite  contrary  to  good  taste,  as 

e.  g.  TrpoScacc,  )i0;O    ZoSnirn,  iTrvypai^Ti,  wOlQ^^   ]sitO 

Mark  ii.  26%,  xii.  16.  However,  these  misadap- 
tations,  with  which  we  occasionally  meet,  in  which 
the  original  language  is  misapplied,  are  of  uncom- 
mon use  for  critical  purposes,  since  the  version 
seldom  leaves  us  in  doubt,  as  to  that  which  must  have 
existed  in  the  original  document,  as  is  the  case  in 
other  versions,  the  authors  of  which  have  gone  more 
freely  to  work. 


SECTION  LXXVIII. 

The  four  Gospels  of  this  version  were  printed  in 
England  with  the  following  title.  Sacrorum  Evan- 
geliorum  Versio  Syriaca  Philoxeniana,  ex  Codd. 
MSB.  Ridleianis  in  Bibliotheca  CoUegii  Novi  Oxo- 
niensis  repositis,  nunc  primum  edita,  cum  interpre- 
tatione  et  annotationibus  Josephi  White,  A.M.  Coll. 
Wadh.  Socii,  et  linguae  Arabicse  Prof.  Laudian. 
Oxonii,  6  typograph.  Clarendoniand.  1778.  4.  This 
volume  is  divided  into  two  divisions :  Tom  ii.  be- 


VOL.  I.  c  c 
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pretatione  et  adnototkmibus  Josephi  White,  S.T.P. 
Ling.  Arab,  apud  Oxonienses  Prof.  Tom.  1.  Actus 
Apostolorum  et  Epistolas  Catholicas  complecteas 
Oxonii  6  Typogr.  aarendon.  1799.  The  second  di- 
vision  includes  Paul  with  the  same  title,  Tom.  ii. 
Epistolas  Paulinas  complectens.  Oxon.,  &a  1803. 
Several  scholars  have  given  accounts  and  descrip- 
tions  of  the  MSS.  from  which  they  are  taken",  as 
well  as  monographs  and  tractatus  on  the  state  and 
readings  of  the  text  *• 


PALJE8TINO-8YRIAC  VERSION. 
SECTION  LXXIX. 

We  are  as  yet  acquainted  with  one  single  MS-  of 
it,  which  only  contains  lessons  from  the  four  Gospels 
for  aU  the  Sundays  and  festivals  in  the  year.  It  is 
among  the  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  Number  xix. 
whence  I.  George  Christian  Adler  drew  it  forth,  and 
undertook  to  edit  it ". 

Both  the  characters  and  language,  in  which  it  is 
written,  differ  somewhat  from  the  common  Syriac. 
It  has  many  Chaldee  expressions,  and  in  its  gram- 
matical arrangement  approaches  very  near  to  this 

•  Glocestcr  Ridley  de  Syriacarum  N.  T.  versionum  indole  atq«e 
uBd.  Londini  1761.  Adler,  Novi  Teat,  versionea  Syriacae,  Stinplex« 
Philoxeniana,  Hierosolymitana,  denud  examinatse.  Hafnia?,  1789. 
4.  Paulus,— Accuratior  MSS™.,  qiubus  Yersio  N.  V.  Philoxebmiia 
eontinetar,  catalogus,  cum  quibusdatn  ad  viros  eruditos  queestionibtt*. 
Helmstadii.  1778. 

«  GotUob  Christ.  Stonr  Obss.  super  N.  T.  versionibot  Syriacw. 
Stuttgardiee,  1772—8.  Storr  in  Repert.  Bibl.  et  Or.  Lit.  Part  x. 

»  Nov.  Test,  versiones  Syr.  Simplex,  Pbiloxeniana,  et  Hierosoly- 
mitana  denu6  examinatae.  L.  iii.  p.  187. 
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dialect^  as  e.  g.  in  ]the  affixes  of  the  third  person  after 
nouns  of  the  jdural  number,  in  their  status  empka-^ 
ticus,  and  the  formation  of  the  third  person  masculine 
in  the  future  tense. 

Abulfaraj  distinguishes  three  dialects  of  the  Syriac, 
the  Syro-Aramaic,  which  is  the  most  elegant^  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Roha  and  Haran  and  the 
exterior  of  Syria  make  use ;  the  Palestinian^  whidi 
is  spoken  at  Damascus^  on  Libanus,  and  the  in- 
terior of  Syria^  and  the  Chaldaeo-Nabathsan,  the  most 
crude  of  all,  which  is  common  in  the  Assyrian 
mountains,  and  the  villages  of  Irak  "". 

The  manifest  proximity  to  the  Chaldee,  which  is 
noticed  in  our  version,  appears  so  to  characterize  its 
dialect,  that  it  has  been  accounted  to  be  the  Chaldseo- 
Nabathsean.  According  to  appearance,  the  Peschito 
was  composed  in  the  country  of  Edessa,  Roha,  Haran, 
&c.,  and,  as  we  know,  was  there  the  Church-version. 
Abu'lfaraj  likewise  informs  us,  that  it  was  principally 
used  in  the  east  of  Syria  ^  From  its  country,  it  is 
written  in  the  first  and  purest  dialect.  The  Phi- 
loxenian  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch, 
and  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  language  of  this 
part  of  Syria.  Therefore  Damascus  and  Palaestine, 
or  the  Assyrian  Mountains  and  the  district  of  Irak 
alone  remain  to  us  for  this  version. 

To  determine  our  choice  of  these  two,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  observation,  which  the  Scholar  has 
made,  to  whom  we  are  peculiarly  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  this  version,  viz.  that  in  it  many  ex- 
pressions occur,  which  are  only  used  in  the  Phi- 
loxenian.  As  then  both  these  idioms  come  in  contact, 
so  also  must  their  native  land  come  in  contact. 

«  Hist.  Dynast.  Dyn.  i.  p.  16,  17. 
y  Dyn.  vi.  p.  100, 
C  C  2 
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That  part  of  S3rria,in  which  our  version  originated, 
was  evidently  a  Roman  province,  or  belonged  to  one. 
I  deduce  this  from  some  words  in  the  specimen 
printed  by  Adler,  Matt  xxvii.  3 — 32.  In  Matt, 
xxvii.  27.  the  soldiers  were  plainly  called  U2>oo9, 
Romans  ;  as  if  in  this  country  no  other  soldiers  but 
Romans  were  known.  In  the  same  verse,  also^airctpa 
is  rendered  by  the  Roman  expression  l;ftfnn,  castrvm  ; 
but  if  the  garrison  was  caXieAcastrufn^  we  may  easily 
divine,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  land  be- 
longed. The  Assyrian  Mountains  never  had  a  Ro- 
man Prstor,  and  were  not  reduced  informam  Pro- 
vincue,  as  was  the  fate  of  Western  Syria  and  Palasstine. 
We  therefore  certainly  rather  have  here  a  Palssstinian 
version  before  us,  than  one  from  the  Assjrrian  Moun- 
tains. Michaelis  and  others  on  his  suggestion  even 
called  it  the  Jerusalem  version. 

The  MS.  itself  was  written  at  Antioch  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Palestine,  where  the  Monks  of  Palestine 
might  easily  have  had  a  monastery.  The  subscription 
says,  that  it  was  written  *^  in  the  Monastery  of  the 
Abbot  Moses,  in  the  city  op  Antioch,  in  the  vi- 
cinity OF  THE  Holy  Land."  Probably,  «£Dao}l  Aaj^V 
jshould  be  .mo^l  Am*Ij. 


SECTION  LXXX. 

The  version  itself  was  made  from  the  Gre^  text, 
as  is  evident  from  the  Greek  orthography  of  proper 

names,  (e.  g.   Iihtovc,  'l€i>avvi^,  Kaia^acy  *Ia«poc,  *Awac, 

Mcaaia,)  and  from  the  multitude  of  Greek  expres- 
sions, which  are  retained  in  the  same  places,  where 
they  appear  in  the  original  text  :—e.  g.  rpoirc^irai. 
Matt.  XXV.  27.  AvtiSiicoc,  Matt.  v.  2.  /SouXtvmc,  xv.  43. 
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Syriac  ceremonies,  and  even  of  this  Church- version, 
which  is  probable,  since  we  have  both  in  Latin. 
Edessa  was  still  much  frequented  by  the  Persians  in 
the  ath  and  6th  century,  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
from  this  renowned  school  instruction  in  the  genuine 
Nestorian  doctrines  •.  When,  therefore,  these  parts 
of  Persia  wished  a  version  in  their  own  tongue,  tiiey 
had  recourse  to  the  Syriac  copies,  and  began  to 
translate  from  them.  Hence  arose  our  present  Per- 
sian version,  which  was  probably  composed  at 
Edessa. 


SECTION  LXXXII. 

Its  source  is  the  Peschito,  as  many  readings  prove, 
which  are  still  only  to  be  seen  in  it  and  the  Persian 
version.  Thus,  in  Mark  vi.  41.  ifupurav  na<n ;  51.  cdov- 

fuitoy  fcai  c^urravro: — vii.   2.   wantS   Kocvatc    and    rovT 
cvriv  ;   20.  o  Sc  for  cXcyc  Se  ;   31.  cic  ra  opia  for  ava  fi€<rov 

Tkpv  opcciiv ;  34  wants  o  i<m,  iiavoiy^n ;  viii.  25.  wants 

Kai  iironi<nv  avrov  ava|3XcT^at;  ix.  26.  «cat  to  Scufioviov 
Kpaliav ;  29.  cv  viiin-iif  jcai  irpo(nv\y  ;  X.  19.  fitj  icXet^,  fiv 
^vcvcr^C  S   26*   Tc/iaioc  vIoq  Tifxawv,  52.   r/KoXov^ei   iv  rp 

oS^.  So  many  examples  occur  to  us  in  so  few 
chapters,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject farther. 

Many  blunders  of  the  translator,  which  evidently 
arose  from  the  Syriac,  also  demonstrate  this.  In 
Mark  vi.  9.  the  Persian  translates  iXX'  iiroSc&iicvowc 
eavSaXia,  jj^|  j  ^^^  ]jj^  3  *'  '*^  hated  shoes  or 
sandals!'  which  arose  from  mistidcin^  the  root  ^ 

•  Theodor.  Lector.  ixXoyai  aVo  rov  kvnpov  fitfiXtcv,  Assem. 
Bibl.  Or.  Tom.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  74i. 
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392  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

they  had  rndtf  one  loaf  with  them  in  the  ship— ovj.r  one 
CAKE ;  the  Persian  follows  it,  and  first  says  one  cake 

^1 ,  translating  the  word  afterwards  bread  Jj — 

thejf  had  not  one  cake,  and  no  bread  with  them  in  the 
ship.    Cf.  Markvi.7.  31.  43. 

The  one  of  these  readings  frequently  expresses 
the  Syriac,  the  other  the  Greek  text/  as  is  the  case 
in  the  last  example :  yet  have  I  no  reason  to  suppose^ 
that  so  many  Greek  grammars  and  MSS.  were  in 
circulation  in  Persia,  that  the  readers  could  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  illustrating  and  improying  the 
text  by  their  means.  It  is  &x  more  probable,  that 
one  Persian  version  existed  from  the  Greek,  which 
readers  and  transcribers  frequently  quoted  in  their 
collations,  from  whence  these  interpolations  arose. 
This  vast  empire,  indeedj  must  have  had  several 
versions  to  supply  the  wants  of  different  provinces, 
in  which  different  dialects  prevailed.  If  gain  be 
unable  to  stimulate  us  to  that,  which  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  from  a  careful  examination  of  this  do- 
cument, may  perhaps  promote ;  yet,  the  striking 
and  decided  relationship  of  the  Persian  to  our 
native  German,  should  summon  us  to  devote  to  the 
former  a  more  particular  attention,  for  the  sake  of 
unfolding  from  it  the  original  construction  of  our 
own  tongue,  its  roots,  and  most  ancient  senses,  and 
also  for  the  sake  of  reflecting  light  on  data  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  the  origin  and 
migrations  of  the  people. 
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be  made  from  Greek,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Armenian,  and 
Hebrew  MSS.,  which  is  said  to  have  been  edited  at 
Ispahan,  1740-41.  The  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can,  indeed,  be  but  little  occupied  with  this. 


ARMENIAN  VERSION. 


SECTION  LXXXV. 


The  history  of  this  version  is  known  from  two 
sources,  from  an  Armenian  Biography  of  the  Saints 
in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  at  Paris,  frt>m  whence  the 
Bishop  of  Erivan  translated  the  life  of  M esrob  into 
Latin,  as  a  specimen.  On  this  Richard  Simon  em- 
ployed himself  ^  The  other  is  the  Armenian  history 
of  Moses  Chorenensis,  which  Whiston's  son  edited 
with  the  title,  Mosis  Chorenensis  Historic  Armeniaosp, 
libri  iii.  Armeniacd  ediderunt,  Latin^  verteront  6n- 
lielmus  et  Georgins  Gul.  Whistonii  filii,  Aulae  Cla- 
rensis  in  Academic  Cantabrigiensi  aliquamdid  alumni 
LondinL  1736-4.  Michaelis  employed  himself  on 
this  beautiful  document.  Neither  differ  in  the  main 
points. 

SECTION  LXXXVI. 

The  version  is  cotemporary  with  the  alphabet  of 
the  nation.  The  invention  of  this  has  made  the  me- 
mory of  Mesrob  from  Hasekos,  in  the  province  of 
Taran,  immortal  among  his  countrymen.  Before  his 
time,  they  made  use  of  the  Syriac  letters,  and,  as  it 

^  Histoire  critique  des  versions  du  N.  T.  Ch.  1 7.  p.  203.  S05. 
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According  to  Bar  Hebrseus,  after  the  version  from 
the  Greek  text  was  completed,  Isaac  and  Mesrob  are 
said  to  have  adapted  it  more  to  the  Syriac  ^ 

The  Greeks  also  claim  a  part  in  this  version. 
John  Chrysostom,  when  he  was  banished  to  Kukus, 
in  Armenia,  is  said  to  have  encouraged  and  exhorted 
the  Armenians  to  translate  the  sacred  books.  They 
began  with  the  Psalter,  and  thence  passed  on  to  the 
other  writings  of  the  Testament  <.  The  banishment 
of  this  Father  actually  agrees  with  that  period  of 
time,  when  the  idea  of  a  national  character  occurred 
to  Mesrob ;  and  the  intermediate  arrival  of  this  illus- 
trious visitor  would  explain,  how  he  was  at  once  ex- 
cited to  this  ardent  desire  after  a  national  character 
and  version.  Only  the  accounts  of  the  Armenians  and 
of  the  biographer  of  John  Chrysostom,do  not  entirely 
agree  with  regard  to  the  book,  with  which  they  com- 
menced :  for  the  former  mention  the  Proverbs  of  So- 
lomon, and  the  latter  the  Psalms. 

SECTION  LXXXVII. 

Thb  history  of  the  version,  as  it  lies  before  us, 
promises  to  us  no  uniform  and  unmixed  text,  but 
rather  a  compilation  from  very  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials, from  readings  of  the  old  Syriac  version,  from 
those  which  the  MS.  at  Ephesus  presented,  and 
lastly,  from  Alexandrine  MSS.,  such  as  the  pupils  of 
Mesrob  would  not  have  neglected  to  bring  with 
them. 

These  component  parts  are  easily  distinguishable 
in  the  text  of  the  version.    On  the  whole,  it  adheres 

'  Walton  Prolegom.  xiii.  n.  16. 

*  Anonym.  Vita  Chrysost.  c.   lid.  Si^iMwffdai  rorc  yl^aXniptoy 
icoi  Tffy  iw^ffav  AcadificiyK  wpog  rtiv  imiykty  yXvrray  f^ra^oin^off^au 
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viii.  SI.  VMC  owp  ovvM  tfvytfrc  60«  1S4«— >X«  11.  mv  i^p 
aw<ikv€^  1.  13.  60.  124.  &c. 

LasUy,  many  readings  are  also  taken  from  t\ie 
Peschito.    Mark  iL  25.  o  'Iiktovc  fXiyi v. — vi.  6.  rac  ici#- 

^C  itSaoKmf. — vilL  24. 25.  vfpcrarowroc  iroXty  crifd.  • .  •  • 
ix.  4.  ovy  Mvtfii  «vXXaXowrK. — ix.  29.  vn^rttf  km  wpoa- 
•vxp. — X,  43.  -yivtrai  €v  ifuv  ^yac* — ^Xli.  33.  i^rt  t*iv 
•XoicavriifiariMr. — ^xii.  38.  Kmi  fikcmvrmw  •awaefuw^. — Luke 
iL  40.  iri  iv  ry  oix^f  row  Tlarpo^. — ^ix.  8.   Kara  KWfm^  km 

Kmra  woXfic.    We  particularly  reckon  among  these^ 

Matt.  XXTlii  18.  km  cm  yiK*  Kai  koOhic  awt^raha  fu  o 


SECTION  LXXXVni. 

During  the  Crusades^  the  rulers  of  Armenia  were 
closely  allied  with  the  western  Powers,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  their  Church-language.  They  laboured 
much  in  promoting  a  Church-union  with  them,  which 
King  Haitho  (Abulfaraj  calls  him  JU-  Hist  Dyn. 
602.,  but  Abulfeda  ^  T.  V.  Ann.  MusL  p.  18.) 
who  afterwards  resigned  the  government  to  his  son, 
and  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  very 
much  favoured.  He  is  said  to  have  translated  Je- 
rome's prologue  from  the  Latin  into  the  Armenian  ^ 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Sis,  and  Patriarch  of  the  Ar- 
menians, with  this  view  proposed  to  Haitho  an  eccle- 
siastical Council :  in  bis  letter  to  that  King  he  de- 
clares on  some  points,  which  were  connected  with 
the  question,  that  they  were  so  found  in  Jerome, 
Beda  the  Presbyter,  and  other  Latin  Fathers  *. 

•*  Michaelis— N.  T.  Part  i.  §  69.  Ed.  4. 

'  Collect.  Concilior.  Labbaei  et  Cossartii,  edit.  Mansii,  T.  xxr. 
p.  145. 
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printed  in  the  year  1698.  I  myself  have  an  edition 
of  the  four  Gospels  of  the  year  1680,  which  I  find  no 
where  mentioned.  It  is  too  small  for  an  octavo,  too 
great  for  a  decimo-sexto",  and  is  adorned  with  a 
wood-cut  at  the  beginning  of  each  Evangelist.  Be- 
fore it,  there  appears  to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  chap- 
te  i  or  Church-lessons.  Not  understanding  a  syllable 
of  it,  I  cannot  mention  the  place  where  it  was  printed, 
which  is  marked  in  Armenian  characters. 

The  Bishop  of  Erivan  is  charged  with  having 
allowed  alterations  of  the  text  according  to  the  Vul- 
gate in  these  editions,  which  he  so  little  made  a 
secret,  that  he  himself  freely  admits  it  in  the  preEace''. 

The  more  modem  editions,  prepared  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Armenians  at  Venice,  are.  Novum 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  Armenicd 
editum  k  Johanne  Zohrab,  Doctore  Armeno,  1789. 
Venetiis,  ex  Typographia  Monachorum  S.  Lazari.  8"^. 
The  title  is  Armenian,  which  I  have  Latinized  ac- 
cording to  a  translation  which  has  been  given  to  me. 
The  book  has  inserted  1  John  v.  7.  with  an  asterisk, 
for  as  the  Uscan  edition  has  received  the  verse,  the 
editor,  as  his  friend  informed  me,  was  unwilling  to 
omit  it,  although  it  appears  in  no  ancient  Armenian 
MS.  This  editioq  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1816.  A 
critical  edition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  was 
prepared  in  the  same  monastery,  and  printed  in 
1805,  in  great  4to.  About  twenty  MSS.  were  used 
for  it,  the  variations  of  which  are  placed  in  the 
margin  below.  Small  Armenian  Scholia  were  also 
added  in  elucidation. 


■  This  size  the  Germans  called  Seder.— Translator. 
•  Preface  generale  sur  le  Nouveau  Testament  des  Messrs.  Beau- 
sobre  et  L'Enftnt.   T.  i.  p.  171. 
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SECTION  XCI. 

At  what  age  the  Greek  becanke  so  much  extinct, 
as  to  cause  varsions  to  be  required,  or  now  high  we 
may  place  the  age  of  these  versioas,  has  been  ac- 
curately investigated  in  the  copious  inquiries  of  a 
man,  who  has  deserved  well  of  this  bianch  of  titer* 
ature^ 

Some  would  have  observed,  that  at  the  Synod  of 
Chalcedon  in  the  year  451,  Egyptian  Bishops  ap- 
peared, who  could  not  so  much  as  make  their  sub- 
scriptions in  Greek,  however  simple  was  the  forou 
The  case  is  not  exactly  so,  yet  is  it  worthy  of  notice, 
that  one  at  least,  Kalosirius  Bishop  of  Arsinoe,  was 
oUiged  to  subscribe  to  it  by  means  of  an  inter- 
preter ^  The  Archimandrite  Barsuma  was  also  in 
the  sMne  predicament :  but  he  was  a  Syrian.  But, 
the  further  assertion,  that  at  the  great  council  at 
Ephesus,  Egyptians  subscribed  by  the  aid  of  inter- 
preters, is  not  confirmed  by  the  Acta.  It  may 
easfly  be  supposed,  that  those  Bishops  were  not 
sent  to  it,  who  were  the  least  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  business  was  transacted.  We 
cannot  therefore  so  easily  expect  historical  data  for 
our  proposition  from  foreign  countries,  as  from  the 
interior  of  the  land. 

Here,  also,  in  the  first  instance  we  are  opposed  by 
Fatiber  Pachomius,  who  composed  his  rules  for  the 
Monks  of  theTabennitic  Monastery,  in  the  Thebais, 

»  D.  Fred.  Munter  on  the  age  of  the  Coptic  renions  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Eichhorn'a  General  Library  of  Bib.  Lit.  4  toL  Ist  and 
Srd  articles. 

^  KoXoffipioc  'Sriflncox-oc  'Ap^in^lrov,  ipfiiirtvoyrog  oiror  IpvXtov 
iiOKovev  ainrw. 
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stranger '  very  kindly,  and  that  he  might  have  some 
one  with  whom  he  could  converse,  he  gave  him*  an 
old  man,  who  understood  Greek,  as  his  companion. 

Theodoras,  a  different  person  from  the  preceding, 
the  favourite  pupil  of  Pachomius,  and  his  successor 
after  his  death,  caused  the  Epistle  on  festivals,  which 
Athanasius  had  published  concerning  that  at  Easter, 
to  be  translated  into  Egyptian  for  the  use  of  the  Mo- 
nastery, that  it  might  serve  as  a  rule  for  the  Monks. 
When  he  proposed  his  scheme  to  the  assembled 
Monks,  he  appointed  an  interpreter,  to  render  his 
words  into  Greek  for  the  Alexandrians,  and  the  fo- 
reigners, who  were  unacquainted  with  the  Egyptian*. 
*  Dux  Arsenius,  an  imperial  deputy,,  visited  the 
Monasteries  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  were  subject  to 
Theodoras,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  person, 
who  was  suspected  to  be  concealed  in  one  of  them. 
In  the  Monastery  of  Phebon  he  assembled  the  bre- 
thren, and  made  his  inquiries  on  the  subject  through 
an  interpreter.  Fortunately  a  foreigner  tvas  in  the 
Monastery,  a  native  of  Armenia,  who  knew  Greek,  and 
so  defended  his  brethren  before  this  imperial  envoy, 
that  he  departed  without  a  further  search  ''• 

Very  shortly  after  this  datum,  we  find  another  in 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  direction  of  Libya,  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fourth  century.  Palladius,  who  then  was 
travelling  among  other  countries  through  Eg5rpt,for 
the  sake  of  visiting  the  most  celebrated  Monkish  in- 
stitutions, came  to  Nitria,  where  he  saw  John  of 

*  Zoega  Catalog.  Cod.  Copticor.  MSS.,  qui  in  Maseo  Borgiano 
asservantur.  Romae  mdcccx.  Codd.  Memphit.  n.  xlv.  p.  76,  77. 
Gopt.  p.  81.  Lat. 

*  Zoega  Catal.  Cod.  Memph.  xlvi.  p.  S3,  Copt.  p.  86.  Lat.  Cf. 
Codd.  Sahidr  n.  clxzvii.  p.  371. 

*  Ibm.  Cod.  Memph.  n.  xlv.  p.  81,  S2.  Copt,  et  Lat.  85. 
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They  also  have  been  pablished  in  a  Latin  rersion  ^ 
In  tbem  a  great  acquaintance  both  with  the  Otd 
and  New  Testaments  is  manifest,  although  he  could 
only  read  his  native  tongue. 

Athanasius,  his  Biographer,  who  reckons  himself 
among  the  scholars  of  this  good  man,  says  of  him,  that 
his  first  resolution  in  favour  of  seclusion  and  a  coi^ 
templative  life  was  awakened  in  him  by  hearing  the 
Gospel  and  particularly  the  passage  in  Matt  xix.  81. 
read  in  the  Church,  and  that  he  was  completely 
strengthened  in  it,  when  he  a  second  tiikie  entered 
the  Church,  when  they  were  just  reading  the  Gospel 
and  among  other  words,  those  of  Matt.  vi.  34  \ 

From  this  period,  he  established  himself  in  a  for- 
saken spot  of  the  nome  of  Arsinoe,  in  Middle  Egypt, 
where  he  shortly  assembled  several  pupils  around 
him,  on  whom  at  a  public  meeting,  in  a  copioua 
speech,  he  impressed  die  obligations  of  their  calling, 
in  the  Egyptian  language,  ry  AlytntnoKi/  f^^rrf.  The 
numerous  citations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, which  occur  in  it,  shew  a  more  than  ordinaiy 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  \ 

Afterwards,  to  escape  the  importunities  of  men, 

qiiee  in  Oraecam  lingujun  translatae  titnty  qairum  prsecipim  est  ad 
Aninoitms. 

^  Bibltoth.  PatroiB  pef  Margario.  de  h  Bigne^  Paris,  1576.  fel. 
P.  L  p.  91 — 110.  The  lemaios  of  the  Egyptian  text,  the  end  of  the 
third,  the  fimrth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Episde  are  in  the 
Borgian  collection.  Zoega  Catal.  Codd.  Sahid.  n.  dxxi.  p.  563. 
Fragnienu  of  others  are  apod  Mingarelli,  Codd.  Nanian.  Fasc  i. 
p.  cxcTiii.  sq. 

«  Athanas.  Vita  S.  Anton,  c.  «.  €l<ni\!^€r  tic  nfr  bacKiiinar,  rac 
evytfin  Tort  to  thayytkior  dyayirmoKiv^at,  jrac  ^Kovet  rw  Rvptov  Xc- 
yorroc  Tf  w\ov<nf---t:.  r.  X,  Ac  B€  waXiy  1 2ir«X^t*r  cic  to  Kvpcaxor, 
ifKovfft  ir  Tf  thayyikif^-^,  r.  X. 

*  Athan.  Vit  S.  Anton,  c  16.  45. 
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it  ?  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  have  had  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Old  and  New  Testar- 
ment,  unless  by  means  of  a  translation  ?  According 
to  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  he  was  even  able  to 
repeat  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  from  memory  *, 
which  is  the  less  extraordinary,  since  there  were 
many  inhabitants  of  the  Desert  able  to  do  the  same  \ 

In  Nitria,  in  the  nome  of  Arsinoe,  in  the  Thebais, 
in  Upper,  Lower,  and  Middle  Egypt  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  read  during  the  fourth  century,  in  an 
Egyptian  version.  These  documents  must  be  worthy 
of  a  fJEiir  and  respectable  age,  even  if  none  of  them 
were  authorized  to  lay  claim  to  an  earlier  date. 

Yet  are  we  not  wanting  in  notices,  from  whence 
we  may  argue  in  favour  of  the  earlier  existence  of 
the  Egyptian  versions.  In  the  time  of  Diocletian's 
persecution,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  Prastor  of  Upper  Egypt  travelled  in  search  of 
Christians :  and  when  one  of  his  own  accord  pre- 
sented himself  to  him,  he  sat  on  his  tribunal,  and 
made  the  investigation  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
and  thus  passed  sentence  of  death '. 

Hieracles  of  Leonto  composed  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  books  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
one  of  which  was  a  treatise  on  the  works  of  the  six 
days.  A  translation  of  the  books  of  Moses  must 
certainly  have  preceded  any  labour  of  this  sort  \ 

■  Augustin.  dc  doctr.  Christ  L.  i.  §  4. 

*  Palladius.  c.  xii.  in  Ammoaio,  iroXacar  ii  <cai  iracKi/r  yptu^v 
dwitmi^itrty.  Vita  Abb.  Aphthonii  c.  xxxix.  avcMmy^t^ovn  waaac 
roc  ypa^ac.  Cf.  c.  xxxii,  de  Eron.  Epiph.  L.  iii.  Har.  L.  viii.  p. 
1071.  CI'  OTOfiari  h  ox^^ov  iratray  ^ciav  ypai^tiy  dirayyikowt. 

*  Zoega.  C^t.  Codd.  Memph.  n.  xix.  p.  20,  21. 

^  Epiph.  L.  ii.  Haer.  xlvii.  §  3.  p.  712.  trvyiypayl/aro  ^€  'EXXiy^'ucwc 
Tt  koi  Atyvrrtcuwc  iirfyriiTafuvog  icai  ffv>ra(ac  riyc  e{aiy/iepov. 
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SECTION  XCIII. 

Of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
dialect  of  Lower  Egypt  several  beautiful  MSS.  are 
Btill  preserved  in  the  Libraries  at  Rome,  Paris,  and 
Oxford :  it  has  also  been  presented  by  the  press  to 
Ihe  hands  of  the  learned  \ 

Those,  who  are  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  subject,  do  not  entirely  agree  either  with  the 
editor's  knowledge  of  the  language  or  his  adequacy 
to  the  task.  Yet  vrill  it  ever  be  a  great  merit,  to 
have  broken  the  way,  and  to  have  first  brought  to 
light  so  inestimable  a  document. 

The  translation  is  taken  from  the  revised  text,  and 
in  the  Gospels  follows  the  MSS.  b.cl.  : — ^in  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  a3.c.,  and  through- 
out it  follows  that  fiunily  of  MSS.,  which  we  have 
cited*  as  the  exemplaria  of  Hesychius.  Hence  may 
we  judge,  what  value  it  has,  and  how  worthy  it  were 
of  being  executed  with  new  care.  Its  MSS.  often 
differ  from  each  other  in  various  readings,  and  the 
critic  here  might  still  have  to  undertake  an  excellent 
task. 

From  this  observation  we  may  retrospectively 
make  some  decision  as  to  its  age ;  for  it  could  not 
have  been  composed  before  Hesychius,  nor  before 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Now,  if  it  was  read 
in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  fourth  century,  the  space  of 
time,  in  which  it  arose,  is  pretty  accurately  measured, 
as  accurately  as  we  can  desire  in  a  point,  in  which 

"  Novnm  TestaiDentum  ^gyptiacum,  Ttilg6  Gopticum,  ex  MSSL 
Bodleianis  descripsit,  cum  Vaticano  et  Parisientibns  contulit,  et  in 
Latinum  Sermonem  convertit  David  Wilkinsy  Oxonii,  ^  Theatro 
Sheldoniano.  1716.  4. 
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The  Bodleian  Library  possesses  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  this  version^  except  the  four  last  chapters, 
in  MS.  Cod.  Huntingd.  394.  8.  from  which  Woide 
communicated  some  remarkable  variations  to  Che- 
valier Michaelis^  who  published  them '. 

This  MS.  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles  of  John 
and  Jude,  and  a  passage  of  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter.  The  variations  from  the  Epistles  of  the  two 
first,  viz.  of  John  and  Jude,  are  likewise  generally 
known  by  means  of  Woide  \ 

Some  fragments  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were  in 
the  hands  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  which  Miinter  has 
collated,  from  which  also  he  has  edited  three  frag- 
ments of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  entire  as  they 
stand,  for  the  sake  of  giving  those  acquainted  with 
this  language  an  opportunity  of  informing  themselves 
of  the  state  of  this  version  ""• 

About  the  same  time,  Adler  had  transcribed  from 
the  increasing  treasures  of  the  Cardinal  some  pas- 
sagies  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  afterwards  com- 
municated them  to  Woide,  who  proceeded  to  collect 
them  with  laudable  assiduity :— he  brought  together 
from  the  Church-books  some  chapters  of  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  and  even  some  minor  quotations,  he 
was  moreover  able  to  procure  fragments  from  Upper 
Egypt  %  and  by  the  aid  of  that,  which  the  press  had 
already  published,  he  produced  by  degrees  a  Sahidic 
New  Testament,  which  has  indeed  many  chasms,  al- 
though it  is  of  great  value  in  points  of  criticism  and 
grammar.    Woide  died  without  having  completed 

•  John  David  Michaelis  Orient,  et  Exeget.  Library,  Pt.  iii.  p.  199 — 
208. 

« Ibm.  X.  Pt.  1776.  p.  198—214. 

•  M.  Fr.  Munter  Comment,  de  indole  Vers.  N.  T.  Sahid — ac- 
cedtint  fragmenta  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Timotlicum.  §  10.  n.  65.  f. 

'   Wniilii  dtf>  vprft.  Rih.  ^o*.  Him.  r>    4»    At»  vor*   K   T  -.^ttk;*) 
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the  Cambridge  MS.  D  m  peculiar  readings^  and  often 
has  its  own  peculiar  variations,  which  are  considw* 
aUe. 

We  wiU  adduce  some  of  the  readings  which  are 
now  only  found  in  D.  In  Luke  viii.  4L  the  Sahidic 
Version  omits  the  words,  vviypx<  M«*-in  Luke  yiiL  4% 
KMi  aimi  innliu^<rK%¥,  in8t4^  of  the  whole  passage  it 
reads  awodvt^Kw^a :  in  Luke  viii.  43.  owe  i^Mcy  iit 

ov&voc  dcpavtud^yoc  it  renders  nv  ovSi  tic  lo^vtv  9)Epa«nwmc 

•  •ix*  10.  etc  roirov  ip^fiO¥  iroX<  •itaX*  •Bi|Sd'*  ^it  renders 
«C  iu»fut¥  Xtyofuwnv  Bi|drai&i,  ix.  87.  %¥  rp  •(ifc  ifupf^^^im 
Tfc  VMp^"  xiiL  2&  mt  itpovfiy  nfv  dk^pcv,  it  OHUtS  T^y 
d»pcv,  and  xiii.  27.  the  words  irodEv  c<rrc.    xxiL  24. 

ovniiv  &MCf I  fivoi — av  u^.  ZxiL  26.  vf*rri(>oc — pucfvrtpog. 
XZiii.  14,  fvpoi^  fv  Tf  aiSpttnry  rovry  ofriov— ^tvpoy  ainot^. 

In  John  vi  88«  it  excludes  the  words,  cvxaft^nKrayroc 
rmf  Kvpcov.  vi  26.  ^iSc  TiTowKr-iSi  fX^Avdac*  vii  10. 
wc  is  wanting  before  iv  Kpvwnf.    vii.  23.  ^  x^^**^ — 

xi*c  ffioi  xoXarc  vii.  62.  mi  t&  on— jtoi  i&  roc  T^o^c, 
or*.  X.  2.  iro^y  wi — avroc  wriv  o  xoc/tofv.  X.  12. 
opiraSci  avra  icai— a(>ira2jEi  icoc  ix.  33.  cvi^p^fifMro  r^ 
Ilvcv/iari,  irctt  cVapa^cv  iav^a¥—irapay^^  ry  Iliicv/uan,  ^ 
c/u^ifim/uvoc.  Xi.  39.  n  oScAf  If— Mopda  ^  aScX^.  Xli  29. 
Ppovniif  Tiyovfvoi— on  j3povnr  ycTowy.  xii.  80.  i|  ^w^ 
ytyovcv— n  ^Wf  iJXSfv.  xiii.  36.  iwajia  fy«.  XViL  5. 
irpo  nw  rpv  cocr/tiov  fivm,  irap«  mc— vcpa  ooi,  «-po  tow  7t- 
vfadoi  n>v  Jtotf^ov.  XYiii.  1.  yuiiopfimi  tqv  Kjdpov.  XX. 
22*  cyt^voiiorf  auroic,  «c«a*  •  •  • 

We  now  cite  a  few  of  those  readings  which  exdo- 
sively  belong  to  it  John  vi.  33.  o  yap  iproQ  ovroc  moc 
row  Gfov  fan.~vi.  39.  cva  ouc  &Swjc€  ^i,  fm  avoXcra  f£ 
avr«i»v,  oXXa  avafmnrw  avrov^. — vii.  11.  itnrouv  avroy  ty  ry 
My,  «cai  fXryov.— Yii.  26.  oi  opx^vnc  icm  oi  apx«tpiK>  on. 
—X.  7.  ct/ii  o  iroc^nv  r«iv  irpo/3ani»y — x.  81.  oi  'lou&woc,  iva 
iKfioXwciv  ovrov.— X.  33.  ov  XJ^ofm  o^  iXV  on  ^Xoa^v- 
^fiC.— Xiv.  22.  'lovSttC  o  KavavinKj  K|f|Hf,  n  yryoyty^  on 
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in  1  Cor.  ii.  4.  irciSoic  <fo^c.  iii-  13«  iiroicaXu^vytra«. 

D.  E.  X.  27.  where,  after  t«v  airc<n'»y,  the  MSS. 
D.E.F.G.  add  tic  Stnnw.  or  xii.  10.  where  the  ver- 
sion reads  iwKpwi^,  like  G.  xiv.  14.  cav  wpo<nv\(tofuiu 

F.G.  Gal.  iv.  21.  rov  yo/iov  ovic  avaytvoforiccrc.  28. 
ifttiC  —  TfJcva  fore.  D.F.G.  vi.  2.  avawXtipfoairz,  G. 
Col.  iii.  8.  6JC  Tou  ffTOftaroc  vfi**"'  f*'*  ticirop€V€<r9w.  G.  ill. 
13.    ovr«i  jcac  v/icic   irocecre.     D.E.F.G.    2  Thess.  i.  12. 

like  D.E.  it  omits  the  word  Xpunov  after  row  Kvpiou 

ilfuav  'Iifcrou.  ii.  2.  it  has  oiro  tov  vooc  vfiwv,  like  D.E. 
1  Tim.  ii.  1.  xapaicaXci  ovv  irpci>rov,  like  D.E.  ii.  5.  Sia^ 
\oywfLOv,  like  F.G.  vi.  17.  rote  irXowaioic  tov  vwv  gudvoc, 
D.E.   and    iravra   irXov(Jia>c  c^c  airoXauaiv,   as   the  tWO 

before  quoted  MSS. 

But  it  more  frequently  indulges  in  liberties^  which 
are  not  discovered  in  any  of  the  other  documents,  as 

1  Tim.  ii.  7.  oXifd.  Xcy.  ov  ypeuio^ai,  ev  toiq  cdycoi  cv  irnmt 
jcof  aXifdctf .  iii.  2.  avSpa  vfi^aktov  ev  (rai^pcxrvvp,  icoa/icov. 
liL  16.  ir«ic  Sn  cv  oiicy  Ocov  2!cuvroc  avaarpe^adai,  nrig  €<n-c 
irruXoc*  vi.  10.  ^cXapyvpta,  li  rivoc  c5  airwv  aireirXari^crfv. 
vi.  20.  rtfi^  irapodifitifv  ^vXa^ov,  y'/v  irapcdifjca  <rot,  BKvpew  .... 

When  we  consider  the  place,  by  means  of  which 
the  Greek  was  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  its  situar 
tion  with  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  according  to  this  measure  the  advance  of  Hel- 
lenism by  a  gradual  communication  to  the  distant 
provinces,  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  the  Greek 
arrived  late  in  the  Thebais:  there  it  obtained  hy 
no  means  a  firm  footing,  aqd  at  the  extinction  of 
the  power  of  the  Ptolemies  again  fell  into  decline 
and  disuse.  Alexandria,  situated  on  the  outward 
border  of  the  land,  or  rather  the  very  entrance  of 
Egypt  towards  the  sea,  was  that,  from  whence  Hel- 
lenism was  spread  in  the  adjoining  districts,  from 
whence  it  gradually  extended  its  grasp,  and  advanced 
step  by  step  further  into  the  more  remote  regions. 
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penhagen,  published  nearly  at  the  same  time  \  The 
Cardinal  afterwards  obtained  more  fragments  of  this 
Tersion :  two  from  Isaiah,  and  the  following  from  the 
New  Testament :  Joh.  iv.  28-34.,  iv.  36-4a,  iv.  43-47., 
iv.  48.5a,  1  Cor.  vi.  9 .— ix.  16.,  xvi.  3.— xv.  35.,  Eph. 
vi.  18.  adfinem,  Phil  i.  1.— ii.  2.,  1  Thess.  i.  1.— iii. 
6.,  Heb.  V.  10.— X.  22.,  which,  like  the  preNC>eding, 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  two  competitors  in 
the  same  cities,  Rome  and  Copenhagen,  who  were, 
nevertheless,  perfectly  independent  of  each  other. 
With  these,  Zoega  adorned  his  catalogue  of  the 
Borgiano-Coptic  MSS.%  and  Engelbreth  accurately 
edited  them  \  The  first  merely  gave  the  inmple  text, 
without  any  critical  labour,  even  without  the  separa^* 
tion  of  the  words  :  Engelbreth  bestowed  pains  upon 
it,  accompanied  it  with  a  translation,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  critical  remarks  at  the  end,  and  acquired 
the  credit  of  having  accomplished  it  with  that  dili- 
gence and  judgment  which  in  every  case  is  required. 
Yet,  we  discover  between  them  some  textual  varia- 
tions, where  the  true  reading  oftener  seems  to  be  on 
the  side  of  Zoega,  who  again  and  again,  when  he 
pleased,  might  consult  and  accurately  examine  the 
original  writings  \ 

These  fragments  being  in  their  language  neither 
Theban  nor  Memphitic,  induced  Father  Georgi  to 


^  Georgi  in  pra&f.  ad  fVagm.  Jfoam.  Graeco-Copto-Thebaicam 
$  12.  p.  Iv.  sq.  Munter  in  comment,  de  vers.  N.  T.  Sahid.  §•  12. 18. 
p.  75.  sq. 

*  Zoe{|a»Catal.p.  145-169. 

^  Wr  F.  Engelbretk  FragmeBta  Baamurieo-Ck^  VeU  ei  Nor. 
Test.»  qu8B  in  Museo  Borgiano  Vditria  adaerrantur,  &c.  Haumae^ 
1811, 4to. 

*  Obsenrafions  snr  les  fragmena  Coptes-Baachmouriqnes  pa1iH€i 
par  M.  Eiigelbretb— Article  de  M.  Chflmnpollioa  le  Jaun^  p.  $90*61. 
dans  lea  Annafes  Encydopediqucs.    Ferrier  1818. 
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version,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  Bashmuric,  of 
course,  placing  it  in  the  Delta  \  Nevertheless,  Cham- 
pollion  the  younger,  who  criticized  him,  perceived  no 
necessity  of  pronouncing'it  a  distinct  dialect :  for  the 
language  of  the  third  version  may  be  a  middle  dia- 
lect between  those  of  Upper  and  Lower  -Sgypt,  and 
probably  acknowledges  Faiom  as  its  native  country*. 
In  the  determination  of  this  question,  into  all  the 
minutiae  of  which  we  cannot  enter,  it  seems^  that  they 
have  not  properly  distinguished  between  dialect  and 
idiom.  The  softness  of  pronunciation,  which  charac- 
terizes this  version  of  the  Bible,  since  it  almost 
always  avoids  the  aspirates  6,  ^,  X,  as  well  as  Phei 
and  Chei,  and  cannot  enunciate  the  P,  but,  like  Alci- 
blades,  uses  the  A  instead  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
exchange  of  A  for  O  and  of  E  for  A,  entirely  lie 
within  the  compass  of  idiom.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  some  of  its  words,  which  were  indigenous 
and  current  in  certain  districts  ""•   Unless  peculiar 

ii  Engelbrctli,  Fraginenta  Basmur.  Copt.  §  2.  p.  7.  sq. 

*  Observations,  dans  les  Annates  Encyclopediques.  Fevrier,  ISIS. 

»  Among  the  words  enumerated  as  peculiar  to  the  Bashmuric  dia* 
lect  (Engelbreth  Frag.  Bas.  Cop.  p.  ix.).  are  Isaiah  v.  20.  Klltl.6TC 
and  Is.  V.  25.  (fhCT :— yet  both  exist  in  the  Memphittc  XflUJLC^ 

'^  Hug  has  erred  in  these  observations :  for  ^HJtitC  does 
not  occur  in  the  Memphitic  version :  KKititCTC  is  K2JKB  The- 
baicd  and  ^JLKI  Memphitic^.  Nor  does  (SiVtilT  occur  in  the 
Memphitic,  it  is  probably  peculiar  to  the  Thebaic  dialect :  the  Mem* 
phitic  word  is  XCAinX.  Nor  is  he  even  ad  rem^  when  he  inentioiis 
the  recurrence  of  ohara  in  the  form  of  OTTOT,  which  indeed  is 
found  in  the  common  Coptic,  but  in  a  totally  different  sense ;  yet  the 
Basmuric  dialect  makes  use  of  ^TJL  and  OYJLT'^  for  a  muUUude^ 
where  the  Greek  word  is  metonymically  applied.  ejLiHIO  also 
does  not  occur  in  the  Memphitic  version  of  this  verse.— Traksk. 
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confine  themselves  to  this  regulated  text,  for  they 
frequently  harmonize  with  D.E.F.G.,  or  with  parti* 
cular  books  of  them,  on  which  account  they  express 
the  more  ancient  text  of  the  uncorrected  or  common 
editions.  This  state  of  the  text  must  be  referred  to 
the  other  half  of  the  third  century  in  ^gypt  and 
Asia,  whence  we  see  what  particular  age  this  version 
might  claim.  With  it  the  state  of  the  language 
agrees :  it  is  as  impure,  as  mixed  with  a  multitude  of 
Greek  words,  as  we  have  perceived  the  Thebaic  ver* 
sion  to  be,  which  we  have  cited  as  a  proof  of  its  age. 
But  here  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from  a  doubt :  is 
the  third  indeed  a  real  version,  that  is,  one  made  from 
the  original  text  ?  It  so  follows  the  Thebaic  version 
step  by  step,  word  for  word,  that  it  appears,  as  if 
this  had  been  thankfully  received  as  it  was,  and 
only  transferred  into  the  third  idiom.  Wherever  tb^ 
Thebaic  retains  Greek  expressions,  this  retains  them ; 
wherever  the  Thebaic  adopts  a  peculiar  turn  of 
language,  this  adopts  it.  Thus,  1  Cor.  ix.  15.  jccv«^, 
jiA-ttiTpeqcgcjone  cqcyo-veiT  •  Phil.  i.  10,  iirpoincwac 
ejtxen  no&i  m  e^jotn  ep^ren  «*.  Where,  in  how- 
ever trifling  a  degree,  it  secedes  from  the  Thebaic 
dialect,  it  is  an  error  of  the  writer,  1  Cor.  ix.  14. 
or  a  gloss.  Heb.  vii,  20.  fi^i^efie^  % 

"*  The  Bashmuric  reading  h  Tpeq^Uint  eqCOYeiT,  bat 
the  Memphitic  adopts  a  totally  different  reading.— ThawslatoEi 

»  exftft  no&€  2«  eptOTft  is  the  reading  of  tlie  Thebaic 
T^rvion  ;  Hug  arepfia  to  have  carelessly  transcribed  theae  pMftgev, 
and  to  have  inattentively  examined  these  veraions.-^TaAivsLATOR^ 

*  The  instance  to  which  he  alludes  in  1  Cor.  ix,  14.  is  doubtless 
^TfCJiCTepiOn,  which,  on  account  of  the  6/xpiorfXcvrpv,  the 
Bashmuric  Translator  substituted  for  CTf  A.rr€XlOn^  which  was 
in  the  preceding  part  of  verse  :  the  Thebaic  and  Memphitic  Transla- 
tors  have,  notwithstanding,  repeated  it.    In  the  other  insUnce,  Hf  b. 
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consecrated  Bishop^  and  famished  with  fall  povrer 
and  authority '. 

Athanasius  makes  mention  of  this  Fmmentins  in 
his  apology  to  the  Emperor  Constantios,  in  which 
he  complains,  that  he  had  been  persecuted  by  letters 
addressed  even  to  the  rulers  of  iEthiopia,  and  that 
Frumentius,  Bishop  of  Axum,  had  been  summoned 
to  be  initiated  into  Arianism*:  he  also  quotes  a 
summons  of  this  description,  in  which  Frumentias  is 
suspected  as  a  partizan  of  Athanasius,  and  pointed 
out  to  George  of  ^gypt,  that  he  might  cite  him  and 
submit  his  creed  to  an  examination  \ 

Now,  since  Cedrenus  and  Nicephorus  Callistus 
have  referred  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
iEthiopia  to  the  times  of  Justinian  ^  they  are  mani- 
festly wrong,  and  seem  to  have  mistaken  a  mission 
of  Nonnosus  to  Axum,  which  happened  under  this 
King,  for  an  attempt  at  conversion,  although  no  re- 
ligious commission  any  where  appears  in  it '. 

Yet,  whUst  Frumentius  so  vigorously  followed  his 
designs  for  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians,  and 
even  attained  his  object,  he  must  have  thou^t]  of 
a  version  of  the  SS.  in  the  language  of  the  country,  if 
not  for  the  use  of  the  nation,  yet  for  the  use  of  those 
who  attended  his  ministry.  One,  indeed,  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  in  so  extended  a  country,  in 
which  there  was  such  a  variety  of  dialects.  An  Arabic 


'  RufHnus  in  the  first  book  of  his  continuation  of  Eusebius's  Ecc. 
Hist,  which  is  called  in  some  editions  the  10th  1.  9.  c.  of  Eusebius. 
Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  i.  c.  19.  Theodoret.  His.  E.  1.  i.  c  2S. 
Sozomen.  1.  ii.  c.  24.  AVulpharag.  Hist.  Dyn.  p.  135.  text.  Arab. 

'  Athanas.  Apol.  ad  Constant,  c.  29. 

*  Ibm.  c.  31. 

"  Cedren.  Ann.  1.  xvii.  c.  32.  Niceph.  H.  E.  1.  viii.  c.  3^. 

'  Photii  Bib.  Cod.  3. 
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iw  nfupm^  'Afita,  but  in  the  8th  verse,  lie  has  entirely 
omitted  it 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  recognize  a  Greek  original, 
as  I  argue  from  a  very  ridiculous  mistake  in  the 
translation.  In  1  Cor.  xiL  28.  the  passage  cat  ovc  fmf 
•Sfro  is  thus  rendered,  '^  Grod  placed  an  ear  in  the 
Church/  &c  which  could  only  have  arisen  from 
misinterpeting  ovc  for  ouc. 

But,  their  text,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  remains  tolerably  true  to  the  Egyptian  re- 
cension, as  we  might  expect  from  the  situation  of 
the  country  and  the  Ecclesiastical  connexion. 

The  Apocalypse  ahk>  follows  the  same  recension. 
This  version,  venerable  for  its  age,  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  text,  which  it  follows,  assuredly  merited 
a  greater  attentiout  and  a  new  edition  founded  on 
good  MSS.,  to  furnish  which  the  English  Bible  So* 
ciety  is  peculiarly  qualified. 


ARABIC   VERSION. 
SECTION  XCIX. 

Up  to  the  96th  year  of  the  Hejra,  the  715th  of 
the  Christian  asra,  at  the  death  of  Alwalid,  the  son 
of  Abd'elmelek,  the  Arabs  had  abready  conquered  the 
East,  brought  Egypt  and  the  whole  northern  coast 
of  Africa  under  their  dominion,  and  founded  a  king- 
dom in  Spain.  With  their  victories  they  also  ex- 
tended their  language  in  all  three  quarters  of  the 
world. 

The  Christians  in  Asia  and  Africa,  who  had  ad- 
dicted themselves  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Nestorians 
and  Monophysites,  had  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Khalife  a  less  hard  Me  than  the  rest  of  their  bre- 


ujtKIl  J4^  LJ9  &c.  &c 

There  are  also,  as  we  may  expect,  evidences,  that 
tiie  translator  executed  his  labours  from  MSS.  of  the 
Ne8torians\ 

The  Epistle  of  James,  the  first  of  Peter  and  John 
are  in  like  manner  rendered  according  to  the  Pes« 
chito.  But  the  remaining  Catholic  Epistles,  the 
second  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and 
that  of  Jude,  which  were  from  other  sources  added 
to  the  Peschito,  have  no  relation  or  a  very  indirect 
one,  to  the  Arabic  of  Erpenius.  Among  other 
characteristics,  for  example,  the  Syrian  translator  in 
Jade  6th  ver.  rendered  iwfjunc  cuSiocc  by  nMinown 
chains— Bt  ver.  12.  instead  of  ayamc  he  read  the 
word  apytaic  (ArAnAI2-APriAI2)  and  conceived 
ccpcj^n^ vra  to  have  been  a  tree  twice  plucked  wp  hy 
the  roots,  of  all  which,  and  of  other  peculiarities, 
we  have  no  trace  in  our  Arabic  version. 

I  only  find  one  instance  in  this  Epistle,  where  they 
agree  in  a  remarkable  reading :  for  both  have  trans* 
formed  at  ver.  11.  Vi^y^ji&neav  into  kiuca^&^oav.  In  like 
manner  I  have  observed  throughout  in  the  second  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  a  striking  in* 
dependence  between  the  two  versions,  and  very 
seldom  have  found  any  thing,  which  approximates 
them  to  each  other ;  of  which  a  third  Syriac  text 
known  to  both,  or  a  Gloss,  of  which  several  have 
crept  into  Erpenius's  MSS.,  may  have  been  the 
cause. 
Nevertheless,  Erpenius's  Arabic  text  in  these  pas* 

^  AcDer,  Not!  Testament!  Tersiones  Syriacs,  nmplexi  &c  dcDoo 
exatninatK,  L.  i.  p.  9%^  37. 
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The  addition  of  Grospds,  belonging  to  another  yer- 
8ion>  to  this  Syro- Arabic  New  Testament,  may  be 
deemed  an  accidental  circumstance;  yet,  is  it  worthy 
of  remark,  that  an  Arabic  MS.  of  the  New  Testament, 
Codd.  Or.  N.  43.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  in 
which  the  Epistles  are  translated  from  the  Peschito, 
as  the  surviving  fragments  shew,  contains  the  Gospels 
not  according  to  the  Syriac,  but  exactly  like  those, 
which  Erpenius  found  in  the  Codex  at  Leyden. 

A  Parisian  MS.  exhibits  to  us  the  ancient  Syriac 
text  of  the  Gospels,  with  an  Arabic  version  by  the 
side ;  here,  then,  we  might  expect  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation, according  to  the  Peschito.  The  scholar^  who 
has  discussed  and  accurately  described  this  docu^ 
ment,  thought,  indeed,  at  first,  that  he  had  disco* 
vered  an  Arabic  version,  which  essentially  differed 
from  the  preceding,  but  after  a  closer  investigation 
he  rejected  his  assertion,  and  afterwards  declared, 
that  these  Gospels  only  varied  from  the  printed  text 
in  various  readings  and  accidental  differences  \ 

These  appearances  are  at  least  no  agreeable  omens 
in  favour  of  the  conjectural  existence  of  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  Gospels  from  the  Syriae  text :  I  believe 
in  fact,  that  no  such  has  ever  existed  ™. 


^  Grottl.  Chrutian  Storr  Obss.  super  N.  T.  versionibus  Syriacis. 
Smttgard,  1772.  8.  P.  i.  §  12.  p.  21. 

'  Idem,  Dissert,  inaugural,  critica  de  Evangeliis  Arabids,  Tabingae, 
1775.  4.  $26.  p.  37. 

"  Richard  Simon  gives  us  in  his  histoire  critique  des  versioos  du 
K.  T.  ch.  18.  an  account  of  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  MS.. of  the  four 
Gospels,  which  (Numb.  285.  Cod.  Syr.)  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  dn 
Roi  at  Paris.  Yet  he  says,  that  the  copyist  has  transcribed  the 
Arabic  no  farther  than  a  few  sections  at  the  beginning.  The  S3^iac 
Gospels  with  the  preceding  number  are  also  found  in  the  National 
Library,  and  are  marked  according  to  the  more  recent  arrangement 
Codd.  Syr.  N.  16.  But  we  cannot  there  see  any  ti^ace  of  an  Armhie 
version ;  but  we  find  a  prefatory  history  in  Arabic  of  one  Peter  of 
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ia  the  preftoe*  Imt  they  gave  the  preferettce  to  Hda, 
OB  account  of  its  correctness  *.  Nearly  a  hnndiodl 
years  befi>r^  the  excdlent  John  Baptist  Baimmidi 
had»  as  it  seems,  resolved  to  edite  a  Karshuni  New 
Testament  At  least  he  caused  three  MSS.,  which 
were  in  the  ccdlege  of  the  Maronites,  to  be  &kiy 
transcribed :  these  preparatory  labours  and  theMSS. 
themselves^  on  which  they  were  founded,  doubUesa 
were  in  the  possession  of  those,  to  whom  the  Pso^ 
paganda  entrusted  this  emplojrment  ■*. 

I  conceive  this  induction  si^ciently  important  to 
justify  md,  in  plaiidy  oontradicting  the  existence  of 
an  Arabic  version  of  the  Gospels  from  the  PesciulbQ. 
Evto  the  very  fad;  which  may  be  opposed  to  me,  is 
fayoumble  to  my  opinion*  The  Library  at  Leyden 
pneserves  a  Codex,  which  contains  the  commentaries 
of  Ah'ulfaraj  Abdallaa  Ben  Al  Thib  on  Matthew. 
The  text  of  Matthew,  on  which  the  commentary  ia 
made>  ia  resUy  translated  from  the  Synac :  here  th»e- 
fame  is  an  Arabic  Gospel  from  the  Peschito^  Be  it 
so  :-"yet  the  scholar,  who  has  ibformed  us  of  this 
phsenomenon,  at  the  same  time  states,  that  this 
version,  as  well  from  the  manner  of  its  execution^ 
as  ftiom  the  commentary  which  accompanies  it,  was 
evidently  composed,  by  the  oonun^tator  himsdf^ 
who  lived  in  the  11th  century.  Up  to  this  period, 
therefore,  no  Arabic  Gospels  existed  from  the  Syxiac : 
-^otherwise  indeed,  the  Commentator  would  not 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  composing  a  trans* 
lationofthem^ 

*.  f*^.^"  ^^  ^*  ^*  ^^^t^'  ^^  li^<^  (versionem)  quoeia  praBseati 
Syroais  charicteribus  in  lucewprodit,  Romam  detulit  ex  Cypri  ia- 
spU.MicbaelMetoscita,  quoe  c€eteris»  quas  prae  ma^ibu^  habulmus, 
correctior  est  et  emendatior. 

^  Lami  de  Erudit.  Apostol.  P.  ii*  Sect.  iii.  §  1.  p.  S83 — SS5. 

*  Gottl.  Christian  Storr.  Diss,  inaug.  Crit,  de  Evaiig*  Arab.  §  54. 
p.  43,  44. 
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idea:  I  here  present  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  as  a 
specimen  and  an  aeceptahle  present  (as  I  hope)  to  the 
friends  of  Bihlical  literature,  from  which  they  may 
convince  themselves  of  my  assertion. 

^-J\  yn:  4  «:XJ  ^^^  »jjk  iiiAiWj  ,*A^  J*^»  ^r-  t^i 
^8.    ^3iHc<  d^  ^  c<^\  >«  ^' jr  ^^^ 

js-l,  -^1  triy  '  j^  •>►!>  ^V  i^'  ^'  *-'^  *?*^  ^^ 

^  ,^a)1  u:^!  4JU  C^\  4sU,^  ^rA)t  f  JA  i«.  <ldj  ^WVi 
y/j  I  ^^  ^  J«1  j^l  ^  il^;.)^  j5«j  14.     i;l:J»  JU^ 

J/ul  IJA  J»<  ^    4jJOj    15.       v_jAi!  Lc.j(   Jj  j-«Jl  4  j^-jf- 

Vers.  %.  Others  read  dyqinfrn ;  bat  ADBro,  and  the  Coptic  d&Xf  9> 
Verse  6.  Others  read  kv  v/uy ;  but  ac.  Vat.  1210.  iv  ii/uy.  The  word 
'Itimvy  is  omitted,  as  in  ac.  and  the  Coptic.  Verse  7.  xapar,  ac. 
and  Copt. :  others  read  x'lp'*'-  Verse  14.  iS^a^.  This  rare  ex- 
pression occurs  in  Apoc.  xii.  14.,  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Poly- 
glott,  and  likewise  in  John  vi  44.,  where  the  root  signifies  to  draw — 
to  drag.  

*'#•-'  ^    ^    ^ 

•Xa»-  18  more  frequently  written  i^«k».  fer  meiaihesin,  as  io  this 
passage  of  John ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a*  root  of  rare  occurrence. — 

TaAMSLATOa. 
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Arab  magistrate  of  this  province^  to  translate  the 
four  Gospels  from  the  Syriac  into  Arabic '.  There- 
fore the  modification  of  these  Gospels  according  to 
the  Peschito  might  have  been  undertaken  under  this 
Patriarch. 

Since,  then^  no  peculiar  version  of  the  Gospels  was 
prepared  for  both  Churches,  but  only  one  in  exist- 
ence, which  was  made  from  the  Greek,  they  so  altered 
and  accommodated  it,  that  it  resembled  the  Coptic 
and  Syriac  version,  and  might  be  placed  by  their 
side ;  whence,  it  is  very  probable,  that  these  Arabic 
Gospels  are  of  older  origin,  and  were  long  before 
regarded  and  esteemed.  We  therefore  have  in  them 
a  far  more  venerable  monument,  than  we  ordinarily 
think. 

These  more  ancient  Gospels,  which  were  made 
from  a  Greek  copy  (difBcult,  as  it  is  in  their  present 
state,  accurately  to  determine  which  recension  they 
follow),  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  a  MS.  of  the 
Hesychian  or  Egyptian  text.  So  far  can  we  assert 
with  safety  from  a  view  of  the  whole.  Yet  Arabia 
"proper,  Jeziraf  el  Arab,  may  be  said  to  have  received 
its  books  and  Christianity  from  ^gypt. 

We  are  therefore  induced  to  seek  the  origin  of  this 
version  or  its  first  situation,  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  viz.  among  those  Arabs  who  lived 
under  petty  kings  in  the  south  and  north-east  of 
Palestine.  These,  whom  the  Greek  writers  call 
Saracens,  were  persuaded  by  negociations  from  Con- 
stantinople, in  consequence  of  a  war  under  Valens, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  to  adopt 
Christianity  •.  The  Christian  teachers  now  certainly 
deemed  Arabic  Gospels  necessary,  which  were  trans- 

'  Asseman.  Bibl.  Orient.  T.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  599. 
•  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  36.  Theod.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  23.     Sozomcn 
vi.  30. 
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